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QUEEN  ELEANOR  AND  FAIR  ROSAMOND. 
BY  MRS.  OLiniANT, 


CHAPTER  I. 
TBE      KAMILY. 

Mt:.  'Ni  -Mas.  1jVCETT«LaXD0N  were  two  middle-aged  people  in 
Iht-  fuhitx^  of  life  and  proeperity*  Though  they  belonged  to  the 
world  of  oommerce,  they  were  both  welUbom  and  well  connected, 
wliieb  was  not  bo  common,  perhaps,  thirty  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 
He  wa»  tbe  son  of  an  Irish  baronet ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Sodtch  laiid*  He  bad  never,  perhaps,  been  the  dashing  young 
mail  fviggested  by  his  parentage,  though  he  rode  better  than  a 
badliaM  man  has  any  call  lo  ride,  and  had  liked  in  miKleration  all 
hia  life  the  pleasures  which  basinessi  men  generally  can  only  aflbrd 
thcmaelve^  '  '^ey  have  grown  very  rich.  Mr.  Lycett-Landon 
waa  Qoi  wet^  m  the  Laveq»ool  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  had 

iMsTer  been  rery  poor.  He  had  accepted  his  destination  in  r  he 
cofuitmg-^icmae  of  a  distant  relation,  who  was  the  first  to  connect 
Um  BABie  of  tendon  with  budnesg,  without  any  heart-break  or 
mfaaodofuaeBt  of  brighter  dreanie.  It  Iiad  seemed  to  him  from  the 
begimiilllf  m  neiutible  and  becoming  thing  to  do.  The  idea  of 
beeoKttingricb  had  afforded  him  a  rational  satisfaction.  lie  had  not 
eoWad  hii  brothem  their  fox-hunting,  their  adventures  in  variouH 
ptftaofth'  '       *  !Tig  and  colcnjising.    Liveqiool, 

fadeedf  Wa^  i  >()te.    He  liked  the  comfort,  the 

momUsm  of  always  having  an  eai^y  Imlance  at  hig  bankers  (bligg, 
imliMtf!  *        '  '  '  *  -r  kind  of  hli«s^  so  out  of  reach  to  niont 

of  oa),  ^      .       ;,  .    i*^nt  of  luxury  and  wcll-beir»g,  and  waa 
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indifferent  to  the  prosaic  side  of  the  matter.  His  marriage  was  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  good  marriage  ;  one  which  filled  both 
families  with  satisfaction.  She  had  money  enough  to  help  him  in 
his  business,  and  business  connections  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
(where  the  finest  people  have  business  connections),  which  helped 
him  still  more;  and  she  was  a  good  woman,  full  of  accomplish- 
ments and  good-humour  and  intelligence.  In  those  days,  perhaps, 
ladies  cultivated  accomplishments  more  than  they  do  now.  They 
did  not  give  themselves  up  to  music  or  to  art  with  absorbing 
devotion,  becoming  semi-  or  more  than  semi-professional,  but 
rather  with  a  general  sense  that  to  do  lovely  things  was  their  voca- 
tion in  the  world,  pursued  the  graces  tenderly  all  round,  becoming 
perhaps  excellent  in  some  special  branch  because  it  was  more  con- 
genial than  the  others,  but  no  more.  Thus  while  Mrs.  Lycett- 
Ijandon  was  far  from  equal  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  would 
have  looked  on  Bach  with  alarm,  and  Brahms  with  consternation, 
in  dance  music,  which  her  children  demanded  incessantly,  she 
had  no  superior.  The  young  people  preferred  her  to  any  band. 
Her  time  was  perfect,  her  spirit  and  fire  contagious — nothing 
under  five-and-twenty  could  keep  still  when  she  played,  and  not 
many  above.  And  she  was  an  admirable  mistress  of  a  house, 
which  is  the  first  of  all  the  fine  arts  for  a  woman.  What  she  might 
have  been  as  a  poor  man's  wife,  with  small  means  to  make  the 
best  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  for  this  was  fortunately  not  her 
role  in  life.  With  plenty  of  money  and  of  servants,  and  a  pretty 
house  and  everything  that  was  necessary  to  keep  it  up,  she  was  the 
most  excellent  manager  in  the  world.  Perhaps  now  and  then  she 
was  a  trifle  hard  upon  other  women  who  were  not  so  well  off  as 
she,  and  saw  the  defects  in  their  management,  and  believed  that 
in  their  place  she  would  have  done  better.  But  this  is  a  fault  that 
the  most  angelic  might  fall  into,  and  which  only  becomes  more 
natural  and  urgent  the  more  benevolent  the  critic  is,  till  some- 
times she  can  scarcely  keep  her  hands  from  meddling,  so  anxious  is 
she  to  set  the  other  right.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Lycett^Landon's  credit, 
as  it  is  to  that  of  many  like  her,  that  she  never  meddled ;  though 
while  she  was  silent,  her  heart  burned  to  think  how  much  better 
she  would  have  done  it.  Her  husband  was  somewhat  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  in  respect  to  men  in  business  who  did  not  get  on. 

He  said,  *  Now,  if  So-and-so  would  only  see ,'  while  his  wife  in 

her  heart  would  so  fiiin  have  taken  the  house  out  of  the  limp 
hands  of  Mrs.  So-and-so  and  set  everything  right.     It  is  a  triumph 
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iif  t*iviiisatioO|  and  at  the  same  time  a  gi'eat  trial  to  benevolent 
and  eleour-^ighifd  people,  that  according  to  the  images  of  society 
tbe  8cHKQ<l*«o^s  muHt  always  be  left  to  muddle  along  in  their  own 

Ljoett,  Landou,  Fareham  and  Co,  (Mr,  Lycett-Landon  cora- 
himed  iJie  xiAinea  and  succession  of  two  former  partners )  had 
hmif^  in  rjveqtool^  Glasgow,  and  London,  and  a  large  business, 
I  tliiiik  they  were  cotton-brokers,  without  having  any  very  clear 
idea  what  that  means.  But  this  will  probably  be  quite  unimpor- 
Uut  to  the  reader.  The  Lycett-Landon s  had  begun  by  living 
in  one  of  tli«  beet  parts  of  Liverpool,  which  in  those  days  had  not 
e!St4!!Qded  into  luxurious  gubarbs  a«  now,  or  at  least  had  done  so  in 
a  f  cry  much  les«  degree  ;  and  when  the  children  came,  and  it  was 
tbanghi  expedient  to  live  in  the  country,  they  established  them- 
utlte$  Oft  the  other  Hide  of  the  Mersey^  in  a  great  house  surrounded 
by  haodflome  gardens  and  grounds  overlooking  the  gre^it  river^j 
vhicht  «ia%*6  of  commerce  as  it  is  and  was,  was  then  a  very  noble 
fight,  a»  DO  doubt  it  continues  to  be.  To  look  out  upon  it  in  the 
dtfkfniiiig,  c>r  after  night  had  fallen,  to  the  line  of  lights  opposite, 
wbeQ  the  darkness  hid  everything  that  was  unlovely  in  the  com- 
pcnitkiii  of  th<t  great  town  and  its  fringe  of  docks,  and  to  watch  the 
great  fihipe  hdng  in  midstream  with  tights  at  their  masts  and  bows, 
and  the  iJiiall  iiprite«  of  attendant  steamboats,  each  carrying  its 
ItUle  lamfi,  aa  they  runtled  to  and  fro,  threading  their  way  among 
the  aoehored  giants,  crossing  and  recrossing  at  a  dozen  different 
piimta»  waa  an  endlvHH  pleasure.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  morning, 
of  the  mnahtne,  jihining  tranquil  upon  the  majestic  stream,  flash- 
ing baek  from  it^  miles  of  waters,  glowing  on  the  white  spars  and 
milB,  tJiB  manrclloni*  a«5riul  cordage,  the  great  ships  resting  from 
tbeir  laboors^  each  one  of  them  a  picture,  because  that  is  a  more 
eommon  right.  But  there  are,  or  were,  few  things  so  grand,  so 
tariedf  *o  full  of  interest  and  amusement  as  the  Mersey  at  night, 
Thrrif  wtftv  times,  indeed,  when  it  was  very  cold,  and  rarer  times 
when  it  was  actually  dangerous  to  cross  the  ferry  ;  when  the  world 
-  ■  ^  ♦  '-  •  --V  :te  fog,  and  a  collij^ion  was  possible  at  every  moment, 
i\g  occasion B  were  f€*w,  and  in  ordinary  cases  the 
.  gfriit  and  Hmall,  thought  the  crossing  a  plea.^ant 
^  "  ^ustncj^^  anri  plcjwure  which  took  them  in  vulgar 
wa«  the  name  they  were  fond  of  applying  to  it" 
wi'  of  superiority  which  15  almost  inevitable  in  the 

cmitMii»i«Eiit,v-,  .a  people  conseioug  of  living  oat  of  it,  and  of  making 
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of  it  a  point  of  view,  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  But  yet  there 
was  a  certain  affection  mingled  with  this  contempt.  They  rather 
liked  to  talk  of  the  innumerable  masts,  the  miles  of  docks,  and 
when  their  visitors  fell  into  enthusiasm  with  the  scene,  felt  both 
pleasure  and  pride  as  in  an  excellence  which  they  had  themselves 
some  Credit  from  :  *  A  poor  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own : '  and  they 
felt  a  little  scorn  of  those  who  did  not  see  how  fine  the  Mersey 
was  with  its  many  ships,  although  they  affected  to  despise  it  in 
their  own  persons.  These  were  the  affectations  of  the  young.  Mr. 
Lycett-Landon  himself  had  a  solid  satisfaction  in  Liverpool.  He 
put  all  objections  down  at  once  with  statistics  and  an  intimation 
that  people  who  did  not  respect  the  second  seaport  in  the  king- 
dom were  themselves  but  little  worthy  of  respect.  His  wife, 
however,  was  like  the  young  people,  and  patronised  the  town. 

At  the  time  when  the  following  incidents  began  to  happen  the 
family  consisted  of  six  children.  These  happy  people  had  not 
been  without  their  griefs,  and  there  was  more  than  one  gap  in 
the  family.  Horace  was  not  the  eldest,  nor  was  little  Julian  the 
youngest  of  the  children.  But  these  times  of  grief  had  passed  over, 
as  they  do,  though  no  one  can  believe  it,  and  scarcely  disturbed 
the  general  history  of  happiness  looking  back  upon  it,  though  they 
added  many  experiences,  made  sad  thoughts  familiar,  and  gave  to 
the  mother  at  least  a  sanctuary  of  sorrow  to  which  she  retired  often 
in  the  bustle  of  life,  and  was  more  strengthened  than  saddened, 
though  she  herself  scarcely  knew  this.  Horace  was  twenty,  and 
his  sister  Millicent  eighteen,  the  others  descending  by  degrees  to 
the  age  of  six.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  education  going  on  in 
the  family,  into  which  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  threw  herself  with  fer- 
vour, only  regretting  that  she  had  not  time  to  get  up  classics  with 
the  boys,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  throwing  herself  into  the 
music,  the  reading,  all  the  forms  of  culture  with  which  she  had 
already  a  certain  acquaintance.  These  pursuits  filled  up  the  days 
which  had  already  seemed  very  fully  occupied,  and  there  were 
moments  when  papa,  coming  home  after  his  business,  declared  that 
he  felt  himself  quite  *  out  of  it,'  and  lingered  in  the  dining-room 
after  dinner  and  dozed  instead  of  coming  upstairs.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  that  a  man  of  fifty,  a  comfortable 
merchant,  after  a  very  comfortable  dinner,  should  take  a  little  nap 
over  his  wine,  and  nobody  thought  anything  of  it.  Horace  was 
destined  for  business,  to  take  up  the  inheritance  of  his  &ther, 
which  was  far  too  considerable  to  be  let  fall  into  other  hands ;  and 
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tbciQgh  the  jDuiv,  ■id  his  dreams  like  most  young  men,  and 

now  mid  then  h^  _  led  himself  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
tnaidiig  b  sacrificei  for  the  sake  of  his  family^  of  his  highest  aspira* 
tkaUy  jrel  in  reality  he  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  his 
dertaBatiom^  and  contemplated  the  likelihood  of  becoming  a  very 
ricli  inati^  and  raising  the  firm  into  the  highest  regions  of  commer- 
ce cote  '  leai^ure  and  a  sense  of  power  which  is  always 
; .  he  thought  that  his  father  and  old  Fareham 

a  gn»it  deal  too  cautioos,  and  did  not  make  half  enough  of 
thflir  md  that  when  *  new  blood/ meaning  himself, 

mm<t  _  >s  and  the  rank  of  merchant  princes,  to  which 

iJmsj  had  oever  attained,  would  await  the  house.  He  had  been  a 
littla  afaj  at  first  to  talk  of  this,  feeling  that  ambition  of  a  com- 
flMnklkuid  was  not  heroic,  and  that  his  mother  and  Milly  would 
be  apt  to  gibe.  But  what  ambition  of  an  aspiring  youth  was  ever 
gibed  at  by  moili  '  ^ister  ?     They  found  it  a  great  and  noble 

ambitiiiii  when  t  [  r  <  >vered  it*     Milly 's  cheeks  glowed  and  her 

qree  ihooe  with  the  thoughU  She  talked  of  old  Venice,  whose 
■lardiaiita  were  indeed  princes,  generals,  and  statesmen,  all  in 
There  are  a  great  many  fine  things  ready  existing  to  be 

€fD  thifi  subject,  and  she  made  the  fullest  use  of  them. 
The  fiither  u  '         i   prosperous,  and  able  to  indulge  in  any 

tiuniiy ;  but  aid  be  great,     A  great  merchant  is  as 

great  ai  any  other  winner  of  heroic  successes*  Thus  the  young 
mm  waa  encunraged  in  his  aspirations.  Mr.  Lycett^Landon  did 
nei  quite  take  the  same  view.  ^  He'll  do  very  well  if  he  keeps  up 
to  what  has  been  done  before  him/  he  said,  *  Don't  put  nonsense 
fallobii  bead*  Yes ;  all  that  flummery  about  merchant  princes  and 
m  forth  ii  nonsense.  If  he  goes  to  London  with  tliat  idea  in  his 
head,  thereof  no  telling  what  mischief  he  may  do.' 

*  My  dear,*  said  Mri.  Lycett-I^ndon,  *  it  must  always  be  well 
tAi  have  a  high  aim.' 

*  A  high  fiddlesttek  I '  said  the  father ;  '  if  he  does  as  well  as  I 
have  done,  heTl  do  very  well.'  And  this  sentiment  was,  perhaps, 
naiuml,  ti*o;  for  though  there  are  indeed  jia rents  who  rejoice  in 
•rrJng  tiieir  aoiu  muposs  thami  there  are  many  on  the  other  side 
wbiOy  feeling  tbeirowrt  iremelyi:  -ntertain  natural 
•entunenU  of  derisifi  bnigs  <>\  •■  ^  rieuced  boy  who 
If  going  to  do  80  much  better.  '  Wait  till  he  is  as  old  as  I  am/ 
Mr.  "            T.4Bdan  ^    V 

J  aa  heii  :  i>t  away  intodoeiety/  said  the  mother. 
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*  Of  course,  when  he  is  known  to  be  in  town,  he  will  be  taken  a 
great  deal  of  notice  of,  and  asked  out ' 

*  Oh,  to  Windsor  Castle,  I  daresay,'  said  papa,  and  laughed.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  offensive  moods,  Milly  said.  It  was  very  seldom 
he  was  offensive,  but  there  are  moments  when  a  man  must  be  so, 
against  the  united  forces  of  youth  and  maternal  sympathy  with 
youth,  in  self-defence.  Unless  he  means  to  let  them  have  it  all 
their  own  way  he  must  be  disagreeable  from  time  to  time.  Mr. 
Lycettr-Landon  asserted  himself  very  seldom,  but  still  he  had  to 
do  it  now  and  then  ;  and  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
(except  Milly)  that  he  was  more  proud  of  than  Horace,  called  him 
a  young  puppy,  and  wanted  to  know  what  anybody  saw  in  him 
that  he  was  to  do  so  much  better  than  his  father.  But  the  ladies, 
though  they  resented  it  for  the  moment,  knew  that  there  was  not 
very  much  in  this. 

It  was  to  the  London  house  that  Horace  was  destined.  He  was 
to  spend  a  year  in  it  *  looking  about  him,'  picking  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  London  variety  of  mercantile  life,  learning  all  the 
minutiae  of  business,  and  so  forth.  At  present  it  was  under  the 
charge  of  a  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Fareham's,  who,  as  soon  as 
Horace  should  be  able  to  go  alone  in  the  paths  of  duty,  was  destined 
to  a  very  important  post  in  the  American  house,  which  at  present 
was  small,  but  which  Fareham's  cousin  was  to  make  a  great  deal  of. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Lycett-Landon  himself  paid  frequent  visits 
to  town  to  see  that  all  was  going  well,  and  would  sometimes  stay 
there  for  a  fortnight,  or  even  three  weeks,  much  jested  at  by  his 
wife  and  daughter  when  he  returned. 

*  Papa  finds  he  can  do  a  great  deal  of  business  at  the  club,' 
said  Milly ;  *  he  meets  so  many  people,  you  know.  The  London 
cotton-brokers  go  to  all  the  theatres,  and  to  the  Row  in  the  morn- 
ing.    It  is  so  much  nicer  than  at  Liverpool.' 

*  You  monkey ! '  her  father  said  with  a  laugh.  He  took  it  very 
good-humouredly  for  a  long  time.  But  a  joke  that  is  carried  on 
too  long  gets  disagreeable  at  the  last,  and  after  a  while  he  became 
impatient.  *  There,  that's  enough  of  it,'  he  would  say,  which  at 
first  was  a  little  surprising,  for  Milly  used,  so  far  as  papa  was  con- 
cerned, to  have  everything  her  own  way. 
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THE    LONDON     OFFICE, 
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111-  i^  v.]  wit  Mn«,  Ljcett-IiaDdon  and  Miily  said  in  chorus  as 
tlie  head  af  the  hoiise>  with  something  which  might  have  been  a 
little  embarrassment,  announced  a  third  visit  to  London  in  the 
etmnm  of  four  monthi?.  There  was  an  absence  of  his  usual  assured 
Umt — n  sort  of  iipologetic  accent,  which  neither  of  them  identified, 
bat  wbteh  both  were  vaguely  conscious  of,  as  expressing  some- 
lltiiill  new* 

*  Robert,*  aaid  his  wife,  *  you  are  anxious  about  young  Fare* 
ham  ;  I  feel  «ure  of  it.     Things  are  not  going  m  you  like/ 

*  Well,  my  dear,  I  flidn't  want  to  say  anything  about  it,  and 
yon  mnsi  not  breathe  a  syllable  of  this  to  Farehani,  who  wouM  be 
much  d:  '  1;  but  I  am  a  little  anxious  about  the  young 
ff^Uow.  fie  is  \^ry  slack  at  the  office.  He  goes  and  comes 
wbun  he  iikes^  not  like  a  man  of  business.  In  short,  I  want  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him/ 

*  Ob,  pai»a,'  eried  Milly,  *  what  a  dear  you  are !  and  I  that 
kaTe  been  making  fun  of  you  about  the  elub  and  the  Row  !* 

*  Ne%'er  mind,  my  denr,'  said  her  father  mugnanimously ; 
•yoipr  fan  doesn^  hurt.  But  now  that  you  have  surprised  my 
tittle  secret,  you  must  take  care  of  it.  Not  a  word,  not  a  hintt 
nut  so  maeh  as  a  look,  to  any  of  the  Farehams*  I  would  not  have 
it  known  for  the  worM.  But,  of  course,  we  must  not  expo^se 
Uonee  to  the  risk  of  acquiring  unbusiness-like  habits/ 

•Ob,  and  mwt  likely  fjist  wayj<,'  crie<l  Mrs,  Lycett-Luiidon, 
*btt  thej  mUom  stop  at  unbusiness-like  habits/  She  had  grown 
a  little  pale  wtlli  fright,  *0b,  not  for  the  world,  Robert — our 
boy,  who  hai  never  given  us  a  moment's  anxiety,  I  would  mther 
(pci  to  Ixkodon  my«:*lf,  or  to  the  end  of  the  world/ 

*  Koilimateiy,  tlmt's  not  necessary,*  he  said  with  a  smtle,  *and 
y<iU  mujd  not  jump  at  the  worst,  as  women  are  so  fond  of  dciing, 
I  have  DO  rca^n  to  imppose  he  is  fast,  only  a  little  disorderly, 
mod  not  rtxact  m  a  business  man  should  be — ^wants  watching  a 
Ultle.  For  goodoeap  sake,  not  a  word  to  Fareham  of  all  this, 
would  not  for  any  eonddemtion  kivc  him  know/ 

*  Don't  you  think  perhaps  he  might  have  a  good  influence  ?  h 
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*  That  is  just  the  very  thing,'  said  Mr.  Lycett-Landon,  '  He 
has  been  very  kind  (young  Fareham  is  not  his  nephew,  by  the 
way,  only  a  distant  cousin),  and,  naturally,  he  would  take  a  tone 
of  authority,  or  preach,  or  take  the  after-all-I've-done-for-you  tone, 
which  would  never  do.  No,  a  little  watching — just  the  sense  that 
there  is  an  eye  on  him.  He  has  a  great  many  good  qualities,' 
said  the  head  of  the  house  with  a  little  pomp  of  manner ;  *  and  I 
think — I  really  think — ^with  a  little  care,  that  we'll  pull  him 
through.' 

*  Papa,  you  are  an  old  dear,'  said  Milly  with  enthusiasm.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  like  the  familiarity  of  the  address,  or  the  rush  she 
made  at  him  to  give  him  a  kiss.  At  least,  he  put  her  aside  some- 
what hastily. 

*  There,  there,'  he  said,  *that  will  do.  I  have  got  a  great 
many  things  to  look  after.  Have  my  things  packed,  my  dear, 
and  send  them  over  to  Lime-street  Station  to  meet  me.  You 
can  put  in  some  light  clothes,  in  case  the  weather  should  change. 
One  never  knows  what  turn  it  may  take  at  this  time  of  the 
year.' 

It  was  April,  and  the  weather  had  been  gloomy ;  it  was 
quite  likely  it  might  change,  as  he  said,  though  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  tell  what  he  could  want  with  his  grey  suit  in  town. 
This,  however,  the  ladies  thought  nothing  of  at  the  moment,  being 
full  of  young  Fareham  and  his  sudden  declension  from  the  paths 
of  duty.  *  And  he  was  always  so  steady  and  so  well  behaved,' 
cried  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon.  She  saw  after  her  husband's  packing, 
which  was  a  habit  she  had  retained  from  the  old  days,  when  they 
were  not  nearly  so  rich.  *  He  was  always  a  model  young  man ; 
that  was  why  I  was  so  pleased  to  think  of  him  as  a  companion 
for  Horace.' 

*  These  model  young  men  are  just  the  ones  that  go  wrong,' 
said  Milly,  with  that  air  of  wisdom  which  is  so  diverting  to  qlder 
intelligences.    Her  mother  laughed. 

*  Of  course  your  experience  is  great,'  she  said  ;  *  but  I  don't 
think  that  I  am  of  that  opinion.  If  a  boy  is  steady  till  he  is  five- 
and-twenty,  he  is  not  very  likely  to  break  out  after.  Perhaps 
your  father's  prejudice  in  &vour  of  business  habits ' 

*  Mamma !  It  was  you  who  said  a  young  man  seldom  stopped 
there.' 

^Was  it?  Well,  perhaps  it  was/  said  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon 
with  a  little  confusion.    <  I  spoke  without  thought.    One  should 
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mA  be  Ux}  hard  on  yoimg  men.     They  can't  all  be  made  in  the 
ame  mould.    Your  &ther  was  always  so  exact,  never  missing  iha  . 
hmi  oQce :  mod  he  oannot  bear  people  who  miss  the  boat ;  so,  I^ 
hope,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  as  he  thinks.' 

*  It  would  never  do,'  said  Milly,  still  with  that  air  of  solemnity, 
•  Co  have  Uorace  thrown  in  the  way  of  anyone  who  is  not  quite 
good  ami  right/ 

At  this  her  mother  laughed,  and  said,  '  I  am  afraid  he  must 
bt  put  out  of  the  world  then,  Milly.  I  hope  he  has  principles  of 
hu  own*' 

Kotwithftanding  this  sudden  levity,  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  fully 
mgf^ed — later  in  the  day,  when  the  portmanteau  had  gone  to  the 
limo-ftreet  Station,  and  she  and  her  daughter  bad  followed  it 
aad  9een  papa  off  by  the  train — that  it  was  very  important  Horace 
ikiuld  make  his  beginning  in  business  under  a  prudent  and 
evrfol  guide ;  and  that  if  there  was  any  irregularity  in  young 
Fareham^  it  was  very  good  of  papa  to  take  so  much  pains  to  put  it 
right.  Horace,  who  went  home  with  them,  was  but  i>artially  let 
imto  Ubo  iDcret-,  le^t,  perhaps,  he  might  be  less  careful  than  they 
iperetar'^  '  *  itne  hint  drop  in  the  office  as  to  the  object  of  his 
tailaify  .  The  ladies  questioned  him  covertly,  as  ladies  have 

a  way  of  doing.  What  did  the  office  think  of  young  Mr.  Fareham 
tn  London?  Was  he  liked ?  Was  he  thought  to  be  a  good  man 
of  horinewi?  Wliat  did  Mr«  Pearce  say,  who  was  the  head  clerk 
aod  a  great  antJiority  ? 

'  I  say/  Maid  Horace,  *  why  do  you  ask  so  many  questions  about 
Dick  Fareham?  Does  he  want  to  marry  Milly?  Well,  it  looks 
like  it,  for  you  never  took  such  notice  of  him  before/ 

*To  marry  me  !  *  «iid  Milly,  in  a  blaze  of  indignation.  *  I  hope 
he  in  not  quite  so  idiotic  as  that.* 

*He  IB  not  idiotic  at  all ;  he  is  a  very  nice  fellow.  You  will 
ba  very  well  off  if  you  get  anyone  half  as  good.* 

*  I  think/  iQ»id  the  mother,  *  that  ^^wipa  and  I  will  make  all  the 
QceeMary  ii  ions  when  it  comes  to  marrying  Milly,  Noi 
make  haiit<.s  *  ••* ^h  ^^  ^^  nhall  mi88  the  First  boat/ 

It  wa»  an  April  evening,  still  light  and  bright,  though  the  ai 
was  §h:  'id  the  wind  had  some  east  in  it,  blighting  thegur- 

dent  It  g  the  earth  grey,  but  doing  much  lesH  harm  U>  the 

water,  «  all  ruffl<^l  int43  edges  of  white.  Hie  ten  minutes' 

cfOMSBg  waa  not  enotigh  to  make  thei»e  white  crests  anything  hut 
pleaaat,  and  tbo  big  ihipa  lay  seieiiely  in  midstream,  owning 
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the  force  of  the  spring  breeze  by  a  tmiversal  strain  at  their  anchors, 
but  otherwise  with  a  fine  indiiBFerence  to  all  its  petty  eflforts.  The 
little  ferry  steamboat  coasted  along  their  big  sides  with  much  rustle 
and  commotion,  churning  up  the  innocent  waves.  It  was  quite  a 
considerable  little  party  of  friends  and  neighbours  who  crossed 
habitually  in  this  particular  boat,  for  the  Lycett-Landons  lived  a 
little  way  up  the  river — not  in  bustling  Birkenhead.  They  were 
all  so  used  to  this  going  and  coming,  and  to  constant  meetings 
during  this  little  voyage,  that  it  was  like  a  perpetually  recurring 
water-party — a  moment  of  holiday  after  the  work  of  the  day.  The 
ladies  had  been  shopping,  the  men  had  all  escaped  from  their  offices ; 
they  had  the  very  last  piece  of  news,  and  carried  with  them  the 
evening  papers,  the  new  PuTich — everything  that  was  new.  If  there 
was  any  little  cloud  upon  the  family  after  their  parting  with  papa, 
it  blew  completely  away  in  the  fresh  wind ;  but  there  was  not,  in 
reality,  any  cloud  upon  them,  nor  any  cause  for  anxiety  or  trouble. 
Even  the  mother  had  no  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind,  no 
anticipation  that  was  not  pleasant.  Life  had  gone  so  well  with 
her  that,  except  when  one  of  the  children  was  ailing,  she  had 
no  fear. 

Mr.  Lycett-Landon  on  this  occasion  was  a  long  time  in  London. 
He  did  not  return  till  nearly  the  end  of  May,  and  he  came  back 
in  a  very  fretful,  uncomfortable  state  of  mind.  He  told  his  wife 
that  he  was  more  uneasy  than  ever;  he  did  not  blame  young 
Fareham ;  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  he  that  was  to  be 
blamed ;  but  things  were  going  wrong  somehow.  *  Perhaps  it  is 
only  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  keep  up  discipline,'  he  said,  *  and 
that  the  real  fault  is  with  the  clerks.  I  begin  to  doubt  if  it's  safe 
to  leave  a  lot  of  young  fellows  together.  It  will  be  far  safer  to 
keep  Horace  here  under  my  own  eye,  and  with  old  Fareham,  who 
is  exactitude  itself.  He  will  do  a  great  deal  better.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  send  him  to  London.' 

*  Of  course,  Eobert,  I  should  prefer  to  keep  him  at  home,'  she 
said,  ^  but  I  am  afraid  after  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  disappoint 
the  boy.' 

<  Oh !  disappoint  the  boy !  What  does  it  matter  about  dis- 
appointing them  at  that  age?  They  have  plenty  of  time 
to  work  it  out.  It  is  at  my  time  of  life  that  disappointment 
tells.' 

♦That  is  true,  no  doubt,'  said  the  mother,  *  but  we  are  used  to 
disappointment,  and  they  are  not.' 
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He  turned  upoo  her  almost  savagely.   *  You !  AMiat  disappoint- 
meoti  bjivi*  r  had?'  he  cried>  with  such  an  air  of  con* 


temptuDUfi  ill 


as  filled  her  with  dismay. 


*  Oh  Robert ! '  She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  filled  with 
iearju     *  '  intment  is  too  easy  a  word/  she  said, 

*  Yon  I  lu* — the  children.  What  a  way  you  women  have 
of  mking  ap  the  departed  at  every  tnm.  I  don't  believe,  in  my 
vi<w  of  tlie  u  '  1  ever  had  a  disappointment  in  your  life.  You 
nerer  desired      /  ng  very  much  and  had  it  snatched  from  you 

juii;  wb^Q  yoo  tlionght *  he  stopped  suddenly.    *How  odd,'  he 

mid,  wiib  a  strange  laugh,  ^  that  I  should  be  discussing  these 
•oii  of  tbtng»  with  yoti !  ■ 

*  WhM  sort  of  things  ?  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  you  astonish 
me,  Robert-  Did  you  ever  desire  anything  so  very  much  and  I 
not  kuow  r 

Tb4rti  he  turned  away  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  *  You 
are  so  matter  of  fact.  You  take  everything  an  pieil  de  la  Idive^ 
ha  ttid* 

This  conversation  remained  in  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon's  mind  in 
ipile  of  her  efforts  to  represent  to  herself  that  it  wan  only  a  way 
oif  apeildiig  he  had  fallen  into,  and  could  mean  nothing.  How 
ODoId  ft  mean  anything  except  business,  or  the  good  of  the  children, 
or  waem  oil]*  "      ^  fe  desire?      But,  yet^  in  none  of 

tboe  va ji  h  ...      ment  to  endure.     The  children 

were  all  well  and  vigorous,  and,  thank  God,  doing  as  well  as  heart 
amid  dciin^.  Honice  was  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  was :  and  business 
«»•  doing  well.  There  was  no  &]lure  so  far  as  she  was  aware  in 
any  of  her  hueband^s  hopes.  It  must  be  an  exaggerated  way  of 
ip^ftking.  He  must  have  allowed  the  disorder  in  the  London  oftice 
to  get  OB  his  nerves  :  and  he  had  the  pallid,  restless  look  of  a  man 
in  sQfpetiie*  He  oould  not  keep  quiet.  He  was  impitient  for  his 
IftifT:.,  ami  dissatisfied  when  he  had  got  them.  He  was  irritable 
with  tbf  rhil<lrt^o  :iiid  even  with  herself,  stopping  her  when  she 
tried  to  etmsuli  him  alK>ut  anything.  *What  is  it?*  or  *  About 
tho§e  bmtj  again  ? '  he  said  pee\4shly.  This  wa«  when  she  wanted 
hit  opinion  about  a  governess  for  little  Fanny  and  Julian. 

*  What  between  Milly's  balls  and  Fanny's  governess  you  drive 
me  diutraded.  <  '  "  these  trifle?^  yourself  when  you 
»ce  Ikiw  much  ot-    ^         i         n  more  important  things?' 

*  I  never  knew  before  that  you  thought  anything  more  impor- 
Unt  than  the  children's  welfare^'  she  said. 
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*  If  there  was  any  real  question  of  the  children's  welfere,'  he 
answered,  with  more  than  equal  sharpness. 

It  came  almost  to  a  quarrel  between  them.  Mrs.  Lycett- 
Landon  could  not  keep  her  indignation  to  herself.  ^Because 
the  London  office  is  not  in  good  order  I '  she  could  not  help  saying 
to  Milly. 

^  Oh !  mamma,  dear,  something  more  than  that  must  be  both- 
ering him,'  the  girl  said,  and  cried. 

^  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  nice  home  and  settle 
in  London.  It  is  like  a  monomania.  I  believe  your  father  thinks 
of  nothing  else  night  and  day.' 

Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  said  this  as  if  it  were  something  very  ter- 
rible ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Milly 
would  take  it  in  the  same  way.  *  Settle  in  London ! '  she  said ;  and 
a  gleam  of  light  came  into  her  eyes.  The  father  came  into  the 
room  at  the  end  of  this  consultation  and  heard  these  words. 

*  Who  talks  of  settling  in  London  ? '  he  said. 

'  My  dear  Eobert,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  come  to  that ;  for  if 
you  are  so  uneasy  about  the  office,  and  always  thinking  of  it ' 

*  I  suppose,'  he  said,  *  it  is  part  of  your  nature  to  take  every- 
thing in  that  matter  of  fact  way.  I  am  annoyed  about  the  London 
office ;  but  rather  than  move  you  out  of  this  house  I  would  see  the 
London  office  go  to  the  dogs  any  day.  I  don't  mind,'  he  added, 
with  a  little  vehemence,  *  the  coming  and  going ;  but  to  break  up 
this  house,  to  transplant  you  to  London,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  I  would  not  sooner  do.' 

She  was  a  little  surprised  by  his  earnestness.  *  I  am  very  glad 
you  feel  as  I  do  on  that  point.  We  have  all  been  so  happy  here. 
But  I,  for  my  part^  would  give  up  anything  to  make  you  more 
satisfied,  my  dear.' 

'  That  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  make  me  satisfied. 
Whatever  happens,  I  don't  want  to  sacrifice  you,'  he  said,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

<  It  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  at  all ;  what  fun  it  would  be ; 
and  then  Horry  need  never  leave  us,'  cried  Milly.  'For  my 
part,  I  should  like  it  very  much,  papa.' 

'Don't  let  us  hear  another  word  of  such  nonsense,'  he  said 
angrily ;  and  his  face  was  so  dark  and  his  tone  so  sharp  that  Miss 
Milly  did  not  find  another  word  to  say. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


ALARMS. 


It  «mi  mther  m  relief  to  them  all  when  the  father  went  awEj 
apuu  The  J  did  not  say  so  indeed  in  so  many  words,  still  keep- 
ing up  the  amiable  domestic  fiction  that  the  house  was  not  at  all 
Uke  it«clf  when  papa  was  away.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
ooold  be  little  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  was  clear  after  he  was 
gOQ^^  A  certain  sulphurous  sense  of  something  volcanic  in  the 
jtir,  the  alarm  of  a  possible  explosion,  or  at  least  of  the  heat  and 
ffimtcringB  that  precede  storms,  departed  with  him.  He  himself 
looked  bright^.r  when  he  went  away.  He  was  even  gay  as  he 
«m¥od  hiB  band  to  them  from  the  railway  carriage,  for  they  had 
gone  Tery  dntifnlly  to  see  him  oflF,  as  was  the  family  custom. 

*  Papa  in  quite  delighted  to  get  oflf  to  his  beloved  London/  Miily 
«i4.     *  He  feels  that  things  go  well  when  he  is  there/  her  mother 

feeling  a  certain  need  to  be  explanatory.  The  household 
i.kr  y^,^.  all  the  freer  when  he  was  gone.  The  young  people  had 
a  great  many  engagements,  and  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  was  very 
)4i*aJianUy  occupied  with  these  and  with  her  younger  children, 
and  with  all  the  manifold  affairs  of  a  large  and  full  house.  As 
happtrofi  *o  uflrn,  though  the  fundamentallaws  were  not  infringed, 
there  wai  yet  a  Utile  enlarging,  a  little  loosening  of  bonds  when  the 
Im^  af  the  hoiute  was  not  thtre.     Mamma  never  objected  to  be 

•  pat  oat'  for  any  summer  pleasure  that  might  arise.  She  did  not 
miDd  cban^og  the  dinner-hour,  or  even  dispensing  with  dinner 
aUfigctber,  to  suit  a  eoimtry  expedition,  a  garden-party,  or  a  pic-nic, 
which  mu  m  thing  im|>ossible  when  papa's  comfort  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  June,  and  life  was  full  of  such 
pleaimtss  to  the  young  peo^ile,  Horace,  indeed,  would  go  duti- 
fidly  <i>  the  o6Sce  every  morning,  endeavouring  to  emulate  the 

r  hh  fiitber,  and  never  miss  the  nine  o'clock  boat ;  tljough 
,  ,  1,,^   ,f..i.  ,.rT.*r  ..rt^i  him  in  most  oases  his  breakfast,  his  mother 
was  mu  ^  on  the  subject,  an*!  not  at  all  sure  that  such 

goodnehi  did  not  co^t  more  than  it  was  worth.  But  he  very  often 
managed  to  ^  ^  ^  for  lunch,  and  the  amusementt*  for  the  nfter- 
ttoiin   wifre  >  Mr.  Lycett-I^ndon  wrote  very  cheerfully 

whfTO  he  got  back  to  I^>ndon  ;  he  told  his  wife  that  he  thought 
he  MW  hiB  w&j  to  establiihing  matters  on  a  much  better  footing. 
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and  that,  after  all,  Dick  Farehani  was  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow ;  but 
'  he  would  not  send  Horace  there  for  some  time,  till  everything 
was  in  perfect  order,  and  in  the  meantime  felt  that  his  own  eye 
and  supervision  were  indispensable.  *  I  shall  hope  by  next  year 
to  get  everything  into  working  order,'  he  said.  The  family 
were  quite  aatisBed  by  these  explanations.  There  was  nothing 
impassioned  in  their  affection  for  their  father,  and  Mrs,  Lycett* 
Landon  was  happy  with  her  children,  and  quite  satisBed  that  her 
husband  should  do  what  he  thought  best.  So  long  as  he  was  well, 
and  pleasing  himself,  she  was  not  at  all  exacting.  Marriage  is  a 
tie  which  is  curiously  elastic  when  youth  is  over  and  the  reign  of 
the  sober  everyday  has  come  in.  There  is  no  such  union,  and  yet 
there  is  no  union  that  sits  so  lightly.  People  who  are  each  other's 
only  confidants,  and  cannot  live  without  each  other,  yet  feel  a 
half-relief  and  sense  of  emancipation  when  accidentally  and  tern* 
porarily  they  are  free  of  each  other.  A  woman  says  to  her  daughter, 
*  We  will  do  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  when  yoiur  father  is  away,* 
meaning  no  abatement  of  loyalty  or  love,  but  yet  an  unconscious, 
unaccustomed,  not  unenjoyable  freedom.  And  the  man  no  doubt 
feels  it  perhaps  more  warmly  on  his  side.  80  it  was  not  felt  that 
there  was  anjrthing  to  be  uncomfortable  about  or  even  to  regi'et. 
The  letters  were  not  so  frequent  as  the  wife  could  have  wished. 
She  sent  a  detailed  history  of  the  family,  and  of  everything 
that  was  going  on  every  second  day,  but  her  husband's  replies 
were  short,  and  there  were  much  longer  intervals  between.  Some- 
times a  week  would  elapse  without  any  news  ;  but  so  much  was 
going  on  at  home,  and  all  minds  were  so  fully  occupied,  that  no 
particular  notice  was  taken,  Mrs,  Lycett-Landon  asked,  *  How  is 
it  that  you  are  so  lazy  about  writing  ?'  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
So  long  as  he  was  perfectly  well,  as  he  said  he  was,  what  other 
danger  could  there  be  to  fear  ? ' 

There  are  times  when  the  smallest  matter  awakens  family 
anxiety,  and  there  are  other  times  when  people  are  unaccountably, 
inconceivably  easy  in  their  minds,  and  will  not  take  alarm  whatever 

dications  of  peril  may  arise.     When  real  calamity  is  impending 

often  is  this  the  case  !     Ears  that  are  usually  on  the  alert  are 

ifened  ;  eyes  that  look  out  the  most  eagerl3\  lose  their  power  of 

ision*     Little  Julian  had  a  whitlow  on  his  finger,  and  his  mother 

as  quite  unhappy  about  it ;  but  as  for  her  husband,  she  was  at 
test  and  feared  nothing.     When  he  wrote,  after  a  long  silence, 

lat  he  felt  one  of  his  colds  coming  on  and  was  going  to  nurse 
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himnelf,  then  indeed  she  felt  a  momentary  uneasiness*  But 
his  ooldfl  were  never  of  a  dangerous  kind ;  they  were  colds  that 
jrieldi»c1  at  once  to  treatment.  She  wrote  immediately,  and  bade 
him  be  Rure  and  Ktay  indoors  for  a  day  or  two,  and  sent  him  Dr, 
MoUifr'i  prescription,  which  always  did  him  good.  *  If  you  want 
me^  of  course  yuu  know  I  will  come  directly/  she  wrote.  To  this 
letU*r  he  replied  much  more  quickly  than  usual,  begging  her  on 
no  aeeoont  to  disturb  herself,  as  he  was  getting  rapidly  well  again. 
Bat  after  tWs  there  was  a  longer  pause  in  the  correspondence 
thaii  had  ever  hapi>ened  before. 

On  one  of  these  evenings  she  met  her  husband's  partner,  old 
Ftrehain,  as  he  was  always  called,  at  dinner,  at  a  large  sumptuous 
Liverpool  party.  There  was  to  be  a  great  ball  that  evening,  and 
Mm,  Lyoett-Landon  and  her  two  eldest  children  had  eome  *  across ' 
fiir  the  two  entertainments,  and  were  to  stay  all  night.  The 
luxury  of  the  food  and  the  splendour  of  the  accompaniments  I 
may  leave  to  the  imagination.  It  was  such  a  dinner  as  is  mrely 
to  be  «een  out  of  commercial  circles.  The  table  groaned,  not 
itiider  good  cheer,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  but  under  silver  of  the 
Ughefft  workmanship,  and  the  most  costly  flowers.  The  flowers 
alooa  ooet  as  much  as  would  have  fed  a  street  full  of  poor  people, 
far  they  were  not,  I  need  scarcely  siiy,  common  ones,  things 
that  any  poor  curate  or  even  clerk  might  have  on  his  table, 
bii*  '         '  J  hy  exotics,  combinations  of  the  ehemifit's  skill 

wv  ^  I's,   all  the  more  diflicult  to  be  had   in  such 

profoaidn  because  the  season  was  summer  and  the  gardens  full  of 
Natnre'it  eaiy  production.  Mr.  Fareham  nodded  to  his  partner's 
wife,  catching  her  eye  with  difllculty  between  the  piles  of  flowers. 
*  Heard  from  London  lately  ?  '  he  said  across  the  table,  and  nodded 
«l^n  aereral  tiroes  when  fihe  answered,  *  Not  for  some  days/  Old 
PWdiain  was  Qsnally  a  jocose  old  gentleman,  less  perfect  In  his 
mannera  than  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  and  of  much  lower 
origin,  though  {►erluip**  more  ct»ngenial  to  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  Ufed  j  but  he  was  not  at  all  jocose  that  evening.  He  had  a 
ekmd  apon  ia«  &ice.  When  hiA  genial  host  tried  to  rouse  him  to 
hit  uiual  '  form  *  (for  what  c^n  be  more  disappointing  than  nn 
amnitng  man  who  will  nc»t  do  anything  to  amuse?)  he  woulil 
brighten  tip  for  a  moment^  and  then  relapse  into  dutness.  As 
•oan  la  hn  came  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  he  made  hit 
way  to  hta  partner^s  wife. 

*Bo  you  bavmft  been  hearing  reguhu*ly  from  lA>ndon?'   he 
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aaid^  takirig  up  his  post  in  front  of  her,  and  bending  over  her  loi|^ 
chair*  ^H 

*  I  didn't  say  that ;  I  said  not  for  a  few  days.'  ^^ 

*  Neither  have  we,'  said  old  Fareharo,  shaking  his  white  head# 
*  Not  at  all  regular.    D*ye  think  he  is  quite  well  ?     He  has  be* 
a  deal  in  town  this  year/ 

She  eould  scarcely  restrain  a  little  indignation,  thinking  if  ol 
Fareham  only  knew  the  reason,  and  how  it  was  to  save  his  relati 
and  set  him  right !  But  she  answered  in  an  easy  tone,  *  Yes,  h 
has  thought  it  expedient — for  various  reasons.'  If  he  had  the  i 
least  idea  of  his  nephew's  irregularities,  this,  she  thought,  woul^H 
make  him  wince,  ^1 

But  it  did  not.  *  Oh,  for  various  reasons  ?  *  he  said,  lifting  hia 
shaggy  eyebrows.     *  And  did  you  think  it  expedient  too  ?  ' 

*  You  know  I  enter  very  little  into  business  matters,'  she  repll 
with  the  calm  she  felt,     *  Of  course  we  all  miss  him  very  muc 
when  he  is  away  from  home :  but  I  never  have  put  myself  in 
Bobert's  way,' 

*  YouVe  been  a  very  good  wife  to  him,*  said  the  old  man  with 
a  slight  shake  of  the  head ;  *  an  excellent  wife ;  and  you  don't  feel 
the  least  uneasy  ?  <iuite  comfortable  about  his  health,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing?     I  tbink  I'd  look  him  up  if  I  were  you.' 

*  Have  you  heard  anything  about  his  health  ?  Is  Robert  ill,  Sir. 
Fiareham,  and  you  are  trying  to  break  it  to  me  ? '  she  said,  springing 
to  her  feet. 

*  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,'  ha  said,  putting  his  hand  on  her 
to  make  her  reseat  herself.     VNothing  of  the  sort;  not  a 

tl !  I  know  no  more  than  you  do — probably  not  half  or  quarter 
80  much.     No,  no,  my  dear  lady,  not  a  word,' 

*  Then  wby  should  you  frighten  me  so  ? '  she  said,  sitting  down 
again  with  a  flutter  at  her  heart,  but  a  faint  smile ; '  you  gave  me 
u  great  fright.  I  thought  you  must  have  heard  something  that 
had  been  concealed  from  me.' 

*Not  at  all,  not  at  all,'  said  the  old  man,  *  Fm  very  glad 
you're  not  uneasy.  Still  it  is  a  ba<J  practice  when  they  get  to  stay 
so  long  from  home.     Fd  look  him  up  if  I  were  you.' 

*  Do  you  know  anything  I  don't  know  ? '  she  said  with  a  re- 
currence of  her  first  fear. 

*  No,  no  I '  he  cried—*  nothing,  nothing,  I  know  nothing  ;  but 
I  don't  think  I^ndon  should  be  so  long  absent.  That's  all  ;  I*d 
look  him  up  if  I  were  yon.' 
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Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  did  not  enjoy  the  ball  that  night.  For  some 
tiiae  todeed  she  hesitated  about  going.  But  Milly  and  Horace 
WBTB  ameh  startled  by  this  idea,  and  assailed  her  with  questions — 
Wbdit  had  she  heai*d  ?  Was  papa  ill  ?  Had  anything  happened  ? 
She  WHS  obliged  to  confess  that  nothing  had  happened,  that  she 
had  EeArd  nothing,  but  that  old  Fare  ham  thought  papa  should 
not  be  80  long  away,  and  had  asked  if  she  were  not  uneasy  about 
UxM  health.  What  if  he  should  be  ill  and  concealing  it  from 
them?  The  children  paled  a  little,  then  burst  forth  almost 
with  Uoght^r.  Papa  conceal  it  from  them  !  he  who  always  wanted 
«o  much  taking  care  of  when  he  was  poorly.  And  why  should  he 
ooticeal  it  ?  This  was  quite  unanswerable  :  for  to  be  sme  there  was 

00  reaaoD  in  the  world  why  he  should  not  let  his  wife  know,  who 
vottld  have  gone  to  him  at  once,  without  an  hour's  delay.  So  they 
want  to  the  ball,  and  spent  the  night  in  Liverpool,  and  next 
mamttig  remembered  nothing  save  that  old  Fareham  was  always 
diiagreeaihle.  *  If  he  knew  your  father's  real  object  in  spending  so 
moeh  time  in  Ijondoa ! '  Mrs,  Lycett-Landon  said.  It  was  her  hus- 
band's generous  wish  to  keep  this  anxiety  from  the  old  man  ;  and 
how  litlW  sncli  generous  motives  are  appreciated  in  this  world. 
It  was  evening  before  they  returned  home — for  of  course  with  so 
laig»  a  family  there  is  always  shopping  to  do,  and  the  ladies 
waited  till  Horace  left  the  office.  But  when  they  reached  the 
Elma,  Of  their  house  was  called,  there  was  a  letter  waiting  which 
vai  not  oomfortable.  It  was  directed  in  a  hand  which  they  could 
icarody  identify  as  papa's  ;  not  from  his  club  as  usual,  nor  on  the 
ottee  paper ^ — with  no  date  but  Ix»ndon»  And  this  was  what  it 
AkL 

*  My  dear»  yon  must  not  be  disappointed  if  I  write  only  a  few 
wordi.  I  liavc  hurt  my  hand,  which  makes  writing  imcomfortable. 
It  ifl  not  of  the  least  importance,  and  you  need  not  be  uneasy : 
bat  accept  tlie  explanation  if  it  should  happen  to  be  some  days 
before  yon  hear  from  me  again.     I^ve  to  the  children. 

*  Yours  affectionately, 

'  R.  T^  l; 

Mri*  Lypett-Landon  grew  pale  as  she  read  this  note.  ^  I  see  it 
allt*  the  aaid ;  *  th^re  has  been  an  accident,  and  Mr.  Fareham  did 
Qflt  like  to  tell  me  of  it.  Horm^j  where  i^  the  book  of  the  traina? 

1  mo«i  go  at  otiee.  Bnn,  Milly, and  put  up  a  few  things  for  me  in 
mj  traTeUing  bag,' 
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Hurt  his  hand  ?     Oh,  bat  that  is  not 


■         *What  is  it,  mother? 

H    much,^  Horace  said. 

H  *  It  is  not  much  perhaps :  but  to  be  ao  careful  lest  I  should  be 

H    anxious  is  not  papa's  way.  "  If  it  should  happen  to  be  some  days — '^ 

H    Why  it  is  ten  days  since  he  wrote  last.  I  am  very  anxious.  Horry, 

my  dear,  don't  talk  to  me,  but  go  and  see  about  the  trains  at 

once.' 

*  I  know  very  well  about  the  trains,'  said  Horace.  *  There  is 
one  at  teuj  but  then  it  arrives  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Stop 
at  all  events  till  to-morrow  morning,     I  will  telegraph.^ 

*  I  am  going  by  that  ten  train/  hia  mother  said. 

*  Which  arrives  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning! ' 

*  Never  mind,  I  can  go  to  the  Eustou,  where  papa  always  goes. 
Perhai>s  I  shall  find  him  there.  He  has  never  said  where  he  was 
living.' 

*  You  may  be  sure,'  said  Horace,  *  you  will  not  find  him  at 
the  Euston.  No  doubt  he  is  in  the  old  place  in  Jermyn  Street. 
He  only  goes  to  the  Euston  when  he  is  up  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'I  i^hall  find  him  easily  enough,'  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon said. 

And  then  a  little  bustle  and  commotion  ensued.  Dinner  was 
had  which  nobtxly  could  eat,  though  they  all  said  it  was  probably 
nothing,  and  that  papa  would  laugh  when  he  knew  the  disturbance 
his  letter  had  made.  At  least  the  children  said  this,  their  mother 
making  little  reply.  Milly  thought  he  would  be  much  stirprised 
to  see  mamma  arrive  in  the  early  morning.  He  would  like  it, 
Milly  thought.  Papa  was  always  disposed  to  find  his  own  ail- 
ments very  important,  and  thought  it  natural  to  make  a  fuss 
about  them.  She  wanted  to  accompany  her  mother,  but  con- 
sented, not  without  a  sense  of  dignity,  that  it  was  more  necessary 
she  should  stay  at  home  to  look  after  the  children  and  the 
house.  But  Horace  insisted  that  he  must  go ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Lycett-Ijandon  had  a  strange  disinclination  to  this  which  she 
herself  could  not  understand,  it  seemed  on  the  whole  so  right 
and  natural,  that  she  could  not  stand  out  against  it.  *  There  is  no 
occasion,'  she  said*  *  I  can  look  after  myself  ignite  well,  and  your 
father  too.'  But  Horace  refuse*!  to  hear  reason,  and  Milly  in- 
quired what  was  the  good  of  having  a  grown-up  son  if  yon  did 
not  make  any  use  of  him  ?  Their  minds  were  so  free,  that  they  both 
tittered  a  little  at  this,  the  title  of  grown-up  son  being  tmfamiliar 
and  half  absurd  in  Milly's  intention  at  least.  She  walked  down 
with  them  to  the  boat  in  the  soft  summer  night.    The  world  waa 
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all  aglow  with  softened  Lights,  the  moon  in  the  sky,  the  lamps  on 
tb«  oppotfjte  bimk  reflecting  themselves  in  long  lines  in  the  still 
water,  and  every  dim  vessel  in  the  roadway  throwing  up  its  little 
aea-atar  of  colour,  *  I  shouldn*t  wonder,*  said  Milly,  *  if  it  is  a 
toocb  of  the  gout|  like  that  he  had  last  year,  and  no  accident  at 
all/ 

•  So  mooh  the  more  need  for  good  nursing,'  her  mother  said, 
as  she  stepped  into  the  boat. 

Mtlly  walked  back  again  with  Charley,  her  next  brother,  who 
wa«  fifteem  They  went  up  to  the  summer-house  among  the  trees 
and  watched  the  boat  aa  it  went  rustling,  bustling  through  the 
grcmpa  of  ^pping  in  the  river,  and  made  little  beta  between 
theamAwm  as  to  whether  it  would  beat  the  Birkenhead  boat,  or 
if  tba  Seacombe  would  get  there  first  of  all.    There  were  not  so 

tv  fenyboats  as  usual  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  but  one  or 

were  retormng  both  up  and  down  the  river  which  had  been 
out  with  pleasure  i»arties,  with  music  sounding  softly  on  the 
writiT*  *  It  is  only  that  horrid  old  fiddle  if  we  were  near  it,'  said 
Mflly,  'but  it  sounds  quite  melodious  here,*  for  the  soft  night 
I  1  the  rammer  air,  and  the  influence  of  the  great  water,  made 
'  •  rvthmg  mellow*  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  happy  house 
^*  IV  -mW  all  open.  It  was  full  of  sleeping  children  and  comfort- 
tbla  senraiiti,  and  life  and  peace,  though  the  master  and  the  mis- 
Uem  were  both  away. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

GQUiQ    TO    LOOK    HIM    UP. 

Tnnr  reached  U»ndon  in  the  (kwn  of  the  morning,  when  the 
Uiie  day  was  coming  in  over  the  housetops,  before  the  ordi- 
naiy  slir  of  the  waking  worlii  hml  begun.  Of  course,  at  that 
evlj  hour  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  save  to  take  reftige 
In  thr  big  hi*!  1*1,  and  try  to  re«t  a  lit  tie  till  it  should  be  time  for 
Tir^  hrr  jriH  eixlingH.  They  found  at  once  from  the  sleepy  waiter 
who rrc^vtsd  theju  that  Mn  Lycett-l^ndon  wa.H  not  there.  He 
fememb^'rpd  the  gentleman  ;  but  they  hadn*t  seen  him  not  since 
bit.  ,  the  man  said, 

^  1  iMi.i  vou  90^  mamma,*  said  Horace ;  *  be  is  in  Jermyn  Street, 
of  coonts  If  he  had  been  anywhere  elm,  he  would  have  |mt  the 
addms.* 
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Thej  drove  together  to  Jermjrn  Street  as  Boon  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable, but  he  was  not  there ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  house 
returned  the  same  answer  that  the  waiter  at  the  Euston  had  done* 
Not  since  last  summer,  he  mid*  He  had  been  wondering  in  his  own 
lind  what  had  become  of  Mr,  Lycett-Landon,  and  asking  himself 
If  the  rooms  or  the  cooking  had  not  given  satisfaction  ?  It  was  a 
thing  that  had  never  happened  to  him  with  any  of  his  gentlemen, 
but  he  had  been  wondering,  he  allowed,  if  there  was  anything — 
He  would  have  been  pleased  to  make  any  alteration  had  he  but 
known.  Mrs,  Lycett-Landon  and  her  son  looked  at  each  other 
somewhat  blankly  as  they  turned  away  from  this  door.  She 
smiled  and  said,  '  It  is  rather  funny  that  we  should  have  to  hunt 
your  father  in  this  way.  One  would  think  his  movements  would 
be  well  enough  known.  Rut  I  suppose  it's  this  horrid  London.^ 
She  was  a  little  angry  and  hurt  at  the  horrid  London  which  takes 
no  particular  note  even  of  a  merchant  of  high  standing.  In  Liver- 
pool he  could  not  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  even  here  it  was 
ridiculous,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  put  up  with, 

*  Ob,  we'll  soon  find  him  at  tlie  club,'  Horace  said,  and  they 
drove  there  accordingly,  more  indignant  than  anxious.  It  was  still 
early,  and  the  club  servants  had  scarcel}^  taken  the  trouble  to  wake 
up  as  yet,  Club  porters  are  not  fond  of  giving  addresses,  know- 
ing how  uncertain  it  is  whether  a  gentleman  may  wish  to  be  pur- 
sued to  their  last  stronghold.  The  porter  in  the  present  instance 
hesitated  much.  He  said  IVIn  Lycett-Laudon  had  not  been  there 
for  some  time ;  that  there  was  a  heap  of  letters  for  him,  which  he 
took  out  of  a  pigeon-hole  and  turned  over  in  his  hands  as  he  spoke, 
and  among  which  Horace  (with  a  jump  of  his  heart)  thought  he 
could  see  some  of  his  mother's;  but  nothing  had  been  said 
about  forwarding  them,  and  he  really  couldn't  take  upon  himself 
to  say  that  be  knowed  the  address. 

*But  Tm  his  son,'  said  Horace. 

The  porter  looked  at  him  very  knowingly.  *That  don't 
make  me  none  the  wiser,  sir,'  he  said  with  great  reason. 

The  youth  went  out  to  his  mother  somewhat  aghast.  *They 
don*t  know  anything  of  him  here,'  he  said ;  *  they  say  he  hasn't 
been  for  long.     There's  quite  a  pile  of  letters  for  him.' 

*  Then  we  must  go  to  the  oflBce,'  Airs.  Lycett-Landon  said. 
*  He  must  have  been  very  busy,  or— or  something.' 

That  was  an  assertion  which  no  one  could  dispute.  When  the 
cab  drove  oflT  again  she  repeated  the  former  speech  with  an  angry 
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lil^fli*  *  It  is  ridictilous,  Horace,  that  you  and  I  should  have  to 
nm  about  like  thi^  from  pillar  to  post,  as  if  papa  could  slip  out  of 
dgbt  like  a — like  a^ — mere  clerk/  The  mercantile  world  does  not 
make  much  account  of  clerks,  and  she  did  not  feel  that  ^he  could 
find  anytlung  stronger  to  say. 

*  Nobody  would  believe  it,*  said  Horace,  *  if  we  were  to  tell 
tbem  ;  but  in  the  City  it  will  be  different,'  he  added  gravely. 

In  Liverpool  it  must  be  allowed  the  City  was  not  thought 
Tcry  much  of.  It  had  not  the  same  prestige  as  the  great  mercan- 
tila  iown  of  the  north.  The  merchant  princes  were  considered  to 
to  the  seaports,  and  the  magnates  of  the  City  had  an 
of  city  feasts  and  vulgarity  about  them ;  but  in  the  present 
dfcnmstAaces  it  had  other  attractions. 

*  The  name  of  Lycett-Landon  can't  be  unknown  there,*  said 
tbe  lad. 

Hin  mother  was  wounded  even  by  this  assertion.  She  drew 
ketadf  ap.  *  A  Lycett-I^indon  has  no  right  to  be  unknown  any- 
whcrCt*  the  said.  *  We  don't  need  to  take  our  importance  from 
uny  fiitD,  I  hope.  But  London  is  insufferable ;  nobody  is  anybody 
tbmi  csomeu  from  what  they  are    pleased    to   call    the  country 

There  waa  an  indignant  tone  in  Mrs,  Lycett-Landon's  voice* 
Buty^t  uluj  ttK)  felt,  though  she  would  not  acknowledge  it,  that 
for  fJtice  the  City  would  be  the  most  congenial.  They  drove  along 
ihfdQgh  the  crowded,  noisy  streets  in  a  hansom,  feeling,  after  all, 
•  little  JIIOT6  at  home  among  people  who  were  evidently  going 
to  boiuieffi  Bs  the  men  did  in  their  own  town.  The  sight  of  a 
wrU-faroiHedt  well-washed,  gold-chained  commercial  magnate  in 
1  whita  waistcoat  with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole  did  them  good, 
And  thus  they  arrived  at  '  the  office,'  that  one  home-like  sjxjt  amid 
all  tbr  dftnert  of  unaccust-omed  streets, 

*Perha{m,*  the  mother  »;iid,  *  we  shall  find  him  here,  ready  to 
laagb  ftt  oi  for  this  ridiculous  expedition/ 

*  Well,  I  hope  not,*  said  Horace,  *  for  he  will  be  angry.  Papa 
doeinllike  in  he  look«*d  fifter.* 

ThU  0{ieech  chille<l  Mr^,  Lyceit-I^ndon  a  little :  for  it  was 

finite  Iruis  and  for  her  part,  she  was  not  a  woman  who  liked  to  he 

'   with  on  account  of  «»lly  curiosity.     As  a  matter  of 

.,  jueti  do.    80  that  it  was  with  a  little  check  to  their 

.  I J   ri  *  !ia  thai  they  got  out  at  the  ofliee  door  among  all  the  presd 

of  p«o|ila  ^^9ff*fl*g  to  tbeir  daily  labour*       Homce,  though  he  hml 
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bpen  intended  ic  work  there,  scarcely  knew  the  plaue ;  and  his 
rnuther,  though  she  had  driven  down  three  or  four  times  to  pick 
up  her  husband  on  the  occasions  when  they  were  in  town  toge- 
ther, was  but  little  better  acquaint^  with  it.  And  the  clerks 
did  not  at  ail  recognise  these  very  unlikely  viaitora.  Ladies 
appeared  very  seldom  at  the  office,  and  at  this  early  hour  never, 

*Your  father,  of  course,  would  not  be  here  so  early,'  Mrs, 
Lycett-Landon  said  as  they  went  upstairs  ;  *aad  I  don't  suppose 
young  Mr,  Fareham  either  is  the  sort  of  person — but  we  must  ask 
for  Mr.  Fareham/ 

Remembering  all  that  her  husband  had  said,  she  did  not  in 
the  least  expect  to  find  that  young  representative  of  the  house. 
How  curious  it  was  to  wait  until  she  had  been  inspected  by  the 
clerk,  to  be  asked  who  she  was^  to  be  requested  to  take  a  seat,  till 
it  was  known  if  Mr.  Fareham  was  disengaged !  An  impulse  which 
she  could  scarcely  explain  restrained  her  from  giving  her  name, 
which  would  at  once  have  gained  her  all  the  respect  she  could  have 
desired :  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Lycett-I^andon 
realised  what  it  must  be  tx)  come  as  a  poor  petitioner  to  such  a 
place*  The  clerks  made  their  observations  on  her  and  her  son 
behind  their  glass  screen.  They  decided  that  she  must  want  a 
place  in  the  office  for  the  young  fellow,  but  that  Fareham  would 
soon  give  her  her  answer.  These  young  men  did  not  think  much 
of  the  personal  appearnnee  of  Horace,  who  was  clearly  from  the 
country ;  a  lanky  youth  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing of.  Their  consternation  was  extreme  when  young  Mr,  Fare- 
ham, coming  out  somewhat  superciliously  to  see  who  wanted  him, 
exchiimed  suddenly,  *  Mrs.  Landon  I  *  and  went  forward  holding 
out  hia  hands.  *  If  I  had  known  it  was  you  I '  he  said.  *  I  hope  I 
have  not  kept  you  waiting.  But  some  mistake  must  have  been 
made,  for  I  was  not  told  your  name,' 

'  It  was  no  mistake,'  she  said,  looking  graciously  at  the  young 
clerk,  who  stood  by  very  nervous  and  abashed.  *I  did  not  give 
my  name.  We  shall  not  detain  you  a  moment,  we  only  want  an 
address,' 

While  she  spoke  she  had  time  to  remark  the  perfectly  correct 
and  orthodox  appearance  of  young  Fiireham,  of  whom  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  committed  an 
irregularity  of  any  description  in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  led 
the  way  into  hia  room  with  all  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the 
wife  of  the  chief  partner,  and  gave  her  a  chair.    *  My  time  is 
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entirely  at  four  service/  he  said  5  *  too  glad  to  be  able  to  be  of  any 


Mrs.  Lyoett-Landon  sat  down,  and  then  there  enened  a  moment 
of  filicli  embarrassment  as  perhaps  in  all  her  life  Bhe  had  never 
koawn  before.  There  was  a  certain  surprise  in  the  air  with  which 
he  rcgmrded  her,  and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  idea 
what  ^he  oooid  [iossibly  want  him  for  at  this  time  in  the  morning. 
And  sotnehow  this  surprised  unconsciousness  on  his  part  brought 
ih9  mont  curious*  j>ainful  consciousness  to  her.  She  was  silent  j 
•be  Icioked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  blank  appeal*  She  half  rose 
mgnln  to  go  away  without  putting  her  question.  She  seemed  to  be 
an  the  eve  of  a  betrayal,  of  a  family  exposure.  How  foolish  it 
wilb!  She  looked  at  Horace's  easy-minded,  tranquil  countenance 
and  took  eoaruge. 

*  Do  you  exi>ect,*  she  said,  '  Mr,  Landon  here  to-day  ?  '  with  a 
inifle,  yet  a  catch  of  her  breath, 

*Mt»  Landon  I  ^  The  astonishment  of  young  Fareham  was 
eodrttne*    *  U  he  in  town  ?    We  have  not  seen  him  since  May.* 

^HoffBoe,*  said  Mrs,  Lycett-Landon,  half  rising  from  her  chair 
and  then  foiling  back  upon  it.  *  Horace,  your  father  must  be  very 
III*  He  mwsi  have  had — some  operation — he  must  have  thought 
I  would  be  over-anxious ' 

Sbe  became  very  pale  as  she  uttered  these  broken  words,  and 
looked  as  if  nhe  were  going  to  faint ;  and  Horace,  too,  stared  with 
bewildered  eyet.  Young  Fareham  began  to  be  alarmed*  He 
•aw  lluit  his  quick  resyn^nse  was  altogether  unexpected,  and  that 
UieT«  WBf  evidently  »ome  mystery. 

*  Let  me  aee/  he  said,  appearing  to  ponder,  '  perhaps  I  am 
making  a  miitake,  Yes^  I  am  sure  he  was  here  in  May,  he  had 
JQii  emne  back  from  the  Continent,     Wasn't  it  so  ?     Oh,  then,  I 

oiQfibave  misunderstood  him*     I  thought  he  said Now  I 

remember,  he  certainly  wa«  here  in  town.    Yes,  came  to  tell  me 
MKEietbiiig  about  letten*— what  was  it  ? ' 

*  Ppfhflpi  where  you  were  to  send  his  letters,*  Mrs.  Landon  said 

•That-  Ik  whnt  we  want  to  know/     \Miile  she  was  listen- 

i,.*5  ..-  iJm,  her  mind  had  been  going  through  a  great  many  ques- 

Hnrn«it  and  nhe  had  brought  herself  summarily  kirk  to  C4ilnu     If 

'fl  lie  serious  illness,  all  her  strciigth  would  be  vranted, 

*l  not.  wa*te  her  f"*--  •  -  ^v**^-  t»r»!;J.  fninting  or  giving  in, 

land  them  alK 

Tbcn  there  aroee  an  inquirer  iu  the  office.     One  clerk  after 
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another  was  called  in  to  be  questioDed.     One  said  Mr.  Lycet 
Landon*fe  letters  were  all  forwarded  to  the  Liverpool  bouse,  or 
the   Elms,   Rockferry,   his   private   address ;    another  that  th^ 
were  sent  to  the  club ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  had  be^ 
lost  that  one  of  the  youngest  remembered  an  address  to  whi 
he  had  once  been  sent,  to  a  lodging  where  Mr,  Landou  was  staj 
ing.     He  remembered  all  about  it,  for  it  was  a  pretty  house,  with 
a  garden,  very  unlike  Jermyn  Street. 

*  It  was  just  after  Mr,  I^ndon  came  back  from  abroad,'  tl 
youth  said ;  and  by  degrees  he  remembered  exactly  where  it  was, 
and  brought  it  written  down,  in  a  ueat,  clerkly  hand,  on  an  office 
envelope-  It  was  a  flowery  address,  a  \illa  ju  a  road,  both  of  them 
fanciful  with  a  cockney  sentiment. 

Mrs,  Lycett-Ijandon  to<3k  the  paper  from  him  with  a  smile  of 
thanks;  but  she  was  so  bewildered  and  confused  that  she  rose  up 
and  went  out  of  the  office  without  even  saying  good-morning  to 
young  Fareham. 

*  Mamma,  mamma,'  cried  Horace  after  her,  *  you  have  never 
said * 

'  Oh,  don*t  trouble  her,'  said  young  Fareham,  *  I  can  see  she 
is  anxious.  You'll  come  back,  won't  you,  and  let  me  know  if 
youVe  founrl  him  ?     But  I  hope  there  is  some  mistake,' 

He  did  not  say  what  kind  of  mistake  he  hoped  for,  nor  did 
Horace  say  anything  as  he  followed  his  mother.  He,  like  Milly, 
thought  it  impossible  that  papa  would  have  hidden  himself  thus 
to  be  ill.  He  was  a  little  nervous  of  speaking  to  his  mother 
when  he  saw  how  i>ale  and  preoccupied  she  looked. 

*  Shall  I  call  a  cab  ?  *  he  said*  *•  Mother,  do  you  really  think 
there  is  so  much  to  fear  ? ' 

'  He  has  never  been  on  the  Continent,'  was  all  his  mother 
could  say, 

*  No ;  that^s  true,  Tbey  just  have  got  that  into  their  heads. 
It  was  DO  business  of  theirs  where  be  went,' 

*It  is  everybody's  business  where  a  man  goes — a  man  like 
him,  I  think  I  know  what  it  is,  Horace.  He  has  been  fretful  for 
some  time,  and  restless  ;  he  must  have  been  ill,  and  he  has  been 
going  through  an  operation,  Dou't  say  anything  ;  I  feel  sure  of 
it.  Perhaps  there  was  danger  in  it,  and  he  feared  the  fuss,  and 
that  I  should  be  over  anxiouj^,' 

*  We  always  thought  as  children  that  papa  Uked  to  be  made  a , 
fuss  with,'  said  simple  Horace, 
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*  Yoti  thotight  80  in  the  nursery,  because  you  liked  it  your- 
lvt*jt.  Yes,  we  had  better  have  a  cab.  How  full  the  streets  are ! 
e  camiot  hear  oneisielf  talking.' 

Theo  she  was  silent  a  little  till  the  ban»om  was  called.  It  was 
rer  •-  f  »art  of  the  City,  where  the  traffic  is  continual,  and  it 

M  \'   ^         I  iiU  to  hear  a  woman's  voice.     She  paused  before  she 
got  into  the  cab. 

^Now  I  think  of  it/  she  said,  *you  had  better  go  and  telegraph 
tci  IkUlty,  for  she  will  be  anxious.  Go  back  to  the  hotel  and  do  it. 
Tell  her  that  we  have  got  to  town  all  safe,  and  that  you  will  send 
her  word  this  evening  how  papa  is/ 

*  But,  mother,  you  are  not  going  without  me  !  and  it  will  be 
better  to  telegraph  after  we  know/ 

*Thnt  IF  what  I  wish  you  to  do,  Horace.  It  might  upset  him. 
I  tluiik  it  a  great  deal  better  for  me  to  go  by  myself.  Just  do 
what  I  tell  you.  Milly  will  want  to  know  that  we  have  arrived 
aU  rii  *  !  wait  at  the  hotel  till  I  send  for  you/ 

^t  i  much  better  let  uie  come  with  you,  mother.* 

The  Doise  was  so  great  that  she  only  made  a  *  No  *  with  her 
moatb,  shaking  her  head  as  she  got  into  the  cab,  and  gave  him 
the  address  to  nhow  the  cabman.  Then,  before  Horace  had 
awakened  from  his  surprise,  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  left,  feeling 
werj  foUtary,  pnnhed  about  by  all  the  passers-by  upon  the  pavement. 
The  jTCMtth  wa»  half  angry,  half  astonished.  To  go  back  to  the 
1  wmi  not  a  thing  that  tempted  him,  but  he  was  so  young  that 
obeyed  by  instinct,  meaning  to  pour  forth  his  indignation  to 
Milly.  Even  in  a  telegram  there  is  a  possibility  of  easing  one's 
hflurt. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

THE   HOl^l^K  WITH  THE   FLOWERY   NAME. 

liVCrrr-LANDOx  drove  off  through  the  crowded  City  streets 
ioas  tmoe  of  excited  feeling.  Hhe  had  a  sense  that  some- 
Ibing  waji  going  to  happen  to  her ;  but  how  this  was  she  could 
hare  told.  Nor  c?ould  Khe  have  told  why  it  was  she  had  sent 
loni'*  — '""'  Perliaps  his  father  might  not  wish  to  see  him, 
perhiii  light  prefer  to  explain  to  her  alone  the  cause  of  his 

ibieoce»    She  felt  the  need  of  first  dteetng  her  husband  alone, 
tbongh  ihe  could  not  t^ell  why,     It  was  a  very  long  drive.     Oat 
VOL,  Th— no.  SI,  x.s,  2 
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of  the  bustling  City  streets  she  came  to  streets  more  showy,  less 
encambered,  though  perhaps  scarcely  less  crowded,  and  then  to 
some  which  showed  the  lateness  of  the  season  by  shut-up  houses 
and  diminished  movement,  and  then  to  line  after  line  of  those 
dingy  streets,  all  exactly  like  each  other,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
London,     There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  so  indistin- 
guishable.    She  looked  out  of  the  hansom  and  noted  them  all  as 
she  drove  on — but  yet  as  if  she  noted  them  not,  as  if  it  were  they 
that  glided  by  her,  as  in  a  dream.     Then  she  reached  the  suburbs, 
the  roads  with  the  flowery  names,  houses  buried  in  gardens,  with 
trees  appearing  behind  the  high  enclosing  wails.    This  i>erhap8 
was  the  strangest  of  all.     She  could  not  think  what  he  could 
want  here,  so  far  out  of  the  world,  until  she  recalled  to  herself 
the  idea  of  an  illness  and  an  operation  which  had  already  &ded 
out  of  her  mind — for  that,  like  every  other  ex[»)anation,  was  so 
strange,  so  much  unlike  all  his  habits.     Her  heart  began  to  beat  | 
as  the  cab  turned  into  the  street,  going  slowly  along  to  look  for 
the  special  house,  and  she  found  herself  on  the  point  of  arriving 
at  her  destination.    Though  she  was  so  anxious  to  find  her  hus- 1 
band,  she  would  now,  if  she  could,  have  deferred  the  arrival,  have ' 
called  out  to  the  driver  that  it  was  not  here,  and  bidden  him  go  ou  , 
and  on.  But  there  could  not  be  any  mistake  about  it^ — ^there  was  the  j 
name  of  the  house  painted  on  the  gat^.     It  was  a  little  gate  in  a 
wall,  affording  a  glimpse  of  a  pretty  little  garden  shaded  w^ith 
trees  inside.     She  would  not  let  the  cabman  ring  the  bell,  but  got  J 
out  first  and  paid  him,  and  then,  when  she  could  not  find  any| 
further  excuse,  rang  it — so  faintly  at  first  that  no  sound  followed- 
She  waited,  though  she  knew  she  could  not  have  been  heard, 
leave  time  for  an  answer.   Looking  in  under  the  little  arch  of  rosea 
the  smooth  bit  of  lawn,  the  flowers  in  the  borders,  she  said  to| 
herself  that  there  was  not  very  much  taste  displayed  in  the  flowera 
— red  geraniums  and  mignonette,  the  things  that  everybody  had, 
and  great  yellow  nasturtiums  clustering  behind— not  very  much] 
taste  or  individuality,  but  yet  a  great  deal  of  brightness,  and  the 
look  as  of  a  home ;  not  lodgingi?,  but  a  place  where  people  lived^ 
There  were  some  garden^chairs  about,  and  on  a  rustic  table  some 
thing   that  looked   like   a   woman's  work.     How  natural   it  al 
seemed,  how  peaceable  !     It  was  curious  that  he  should  be  living 
in  such  a  place.     Perhaps,  she  said  to  herself,  it  was  the  house  ol 
some  clerk  of  the  better  sort— some  one  who  had  known  him  in  hia 
early  years,  and  had  wished  to  be  kind  ;  and  in  good  air,  and  q% 
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of  Uienoise  of  the  streets.  She  made  all  these  explanations  as  she 
stood  ni  the  door  waiting  for  some  one  to  answer  a  ring  which  she 
knew  very  well  could  not  have  been  heard^ — unable  to  understand 
h&t  own  strange  pause^  and  the  manner  in  which  she  dallied  with 
Iter  mnxiHy.  But  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  After  she  had 
watt«d  more  than  the  needful  time  she  rang  again,  and  presently 
ih«  door  was  opened  by  an  unseen  spring,  and  she  went  in  within 
tJiP  --**•■  t  nclosure.  How  pretty  it  was— only  red  geraniums  and 
am*;  ,  it  was  true,  but  the  soft  odour  of  the  mignonette, 

mud  the  sunshine^  and  the  silence — all  so  peaceful  and  so  calm. 
TheiD  came  over  her  a  certain  awe  as  she  stepped  across  the 
tlireiiliold  and  closed  behind  her  the  garden-door.  The  windows 
w«rp  all  open,  the  house-door  open*  Under  the  trees  on  the  littl&| 
lawn  were  two  basket  chairs,  and  a  white  heap  of  muslin,  which 
aonie  woman  must  have  been  working  at,  on  the  table.  Mrs, 
LjTceit-liatidoti  felt  like  an  intruder  in  this  peaceful  place.  She 
•aid  to  herself  at  last  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  that  it 
eoold  not  be  here. 

A  hoQBemaid,  wiping  her  arms  on  her  apron,  came  to  the 
hoype-docir — a  round-faced,  ruddy,  wholesome  young  woman,  just 
the  wort  of  servant  for  such  a  place.  No  doubt  there  were  two, 
oook  and  hnojemaid,  the  visiter  said  to  herself,  just  enough  for 
needful  service.  The  young  w*oman  was  smiling  and  pleasant,  no 
forbidding  guardian.  She  did  not  advance  to  meet  the  stranger, 
bni  aiood  watting,  holding  her  own  place  in  the  doorway.  Her 
lion«ii,  open  face  confirmed  the  expression  of  peace  and  comfort 
thai  WBi  about  the  house*  The  intruder  came  up  softly,  not  able 
to  divost  heri»elf  of  tliat  sense  of  awe. 

*  Does  Mr.  Lycett-iiandon  live  here  ?  '  ahe  aaid^  almost  under 
ber  breath* 

*  Yea,  ma^am,  but  he*t  rather  poorly  this  morning,'  the  house* 
maid  mid. 

*  He  is  at  home  then  ?    Will  you  take  me  to  him,  please 

*  Ob,  I  diin't  think  I  can  do  that,  ma'am.  He's  rather  poorly ; 
he^i  keeping  hiji  room^  The  doctor  don^t  think  that  it's  anything 
eeriou%  hot  aj»  master  ia  not  quite  a  young  gentleman  he  says  it's 
beft  to  be  on  the  safe  iide.^ 

*  '    Mr,  Lycett-I^ndon  your  maiter  ?' 

,  ma'am,*  with  a  little  curteey. 
<  he  been  ill  long  ? ' 
^fiif  bleaa  yon,  not  at  alK     He  hii^  nJ^  e^ilth  aa  well  ^  could 
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be  wished;  only  a  little  bilious  or  that  now  and  then,  as  gentlemen 
will  be.  They  ain*t  so  careful  in  what  they  eat  and  drink  as 
ladies— that's  what  I  always  say.* 

*  He  is  only  bilious  then^ — not  ill  ?  not  long  ill  ?  there  ban 
been  no — operation  ?  ' 

*()h,  bless  you,  nothing  of  the  sort! '  the  voung  woman  said 
with  the  most  evident  astonishments 

Mrs.  liVcett-I^iiidon  put  all  these  questiousin  a  kind  of  dituim* 
Something  kept  her  from  saying  who  she  was.  She  felt  a  curious 
anxiety  to  find  out  all  the  details  before  she  announce*!  herself, 

*  I  think  he  will  see  me,*  she  said,  a  little  faintly,  *  I  have 
come  a  long  way  to  see  him.     Take  me  to  him,  please.* 

*  Is  it  business,  ma'am  ? '  said  the  giri. 

*  Business?  yes ;  you  may  say  it  is  business.     I  am  his * 

Take  me  to  him  at  once,  please,* 

*  Oh  dear,  I  can't  do  that.  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  the  last 
thing  the  doctor  said  was  that  he  mustn't  be  troubled  with  no 
business.* 

*  But  I  must  see  him,*  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  said. 

*  You  ranH,  ma'am,  not  to-day — it's  not  possible.  To  be  siire,' 
the  girl  fidil^nl  with  a  pleasant  smile,  'if  Mrs.  Landnn  wnnM  d^ia* 
well.' 


I 


'  Mrs. 


whom 


?' 


*  Mrs.  Landon^ — Mrs.  Lycett-Landon,  that's  her  full  name.    Oh^ 

didn't  you  know  as  he  was  married  ?    She'll  be  down  in  a  moment  I 
if  you'll  step  inside.' 

The  woman  outside  the  door  felt  herself  turned  in  st^iTip,  Sh<^ 
Raid  faintly,  *  Yes,  I  think  I  will  step  inside,' 

*  Dt*,  ma'am  :  you  don't  look  at  all  well  j  youVe  beeu  standing 
in  the  sun.     Missis  will  be  fine  and  angry  if  she  knows  as  I  let , 
you  st^nd  like  that.    Take  a  chair,  ma'am,  please.    She'll  be  here 
in  a  moment,'  the  cheerful  maid-ser\^ant  said. 

She  did  not  ask  for  the  visitor's  name— she  was  evidently  not 
accustomed  to  visits  of  ceremony — but  went  upstairs  quickly,  with 
her  solid  foot  sounding  on  every  step. 

The  visitor  for  her  part  sat  down,  not  feeling  able  to  keep  upon  J 
her  feet,  and  faintly  looked  round  her,  seeing  everything,  under- 
standing nothing.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  The  room  was  fur- 
nished like  that  of  a  newly-married  pair.  Little  deeomtions  were 
about,  newly-bound  books,  a  new  little  desk  all  ormolu  and  velvet ; 
albums,  photograph-frames,  trifles  from  Switzerland^  carved  and 
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imnied,  like  relics  of  a  recent  journey.  Nothing  was  in  absolute 
bid  Ciistr,  hut  the  fashion  of  the  furnishing  was  not  of  the  larger 
kind^  which  meanB  wealth.  It  was  slightly  pretty,  perhaps  a  little 
Uiwdry,  yet  liot  sufficiently  woni  to  acquire  that  look  as  yet* 
Mingled  with  all  this  decoration,  however,  there  was  something 
rise  whi«h  had  a  curious  effect  upon  the  intruder,  something  that 
remiodcd  her  of  her  husband^s  library  at  home^  a  chair  of  the  form 
be  liked,  a  8«  *   '      * '  .  strangely  out  of  place  amid  the  little 

loviafitf  mn\     ^.  aw  all  this,  and  took  it  into  her  mind 

iit  a  glance,  without  making  any  of  these  observations  upon  it, 
Sbe  mmdci  no  obs.  is.     8he  was  unable  even  to  think;  the 

iiittd*e  words  w^  igh  her  head  without  any  will  of  hers — 

*  DtdD*t  you  know  as  he  was  married  ?  *  *  If  Mrs,  Landon  would 
do  as  well/  ilrs.  I^udon !  Who  was  this  that  bore  her  own  name 
— ^irhti  was  the  man  upstairs?  She  was  not  in  any  huny  to  be  en- 
ligfatetied*  She  seemed  to  herself  rather  grateful  for  the  |muse ; 
glawl  tu  hold  *pff  any  disucovery  that  there  might  be  to  make  with 
both  handsi  t^j  keep  i*  at  arni^s  length,  8he  sat  quite  ?tiU  in  this 
ilmoge  rocftn,  not  thinking  or  able  to  think,  wondering  what  was 
abciir        ■  '  ige  thing  was  coming  to  her. 

lep,  a  light  step  very  different  from 
the  majd\  coming  downstairs*  She  rose  np  instinctively  and 
Cook  bold  of  the  back  of  a  ehjdr  to  supp<»rt  herself.  The  door 
opeaedf  and  a  young  woman,  pretty,  timid,  tall,  in  a  white  flowing 
gQWO,  with  a  little  cap  uiion  her  dark  hair,  and  a  pair  of  appeal- 
ing eye^,  ''  had  an  uncertain  look,  as  if  not  wholly 
aocisstoiii  ^  jon.  She  said  with  a  pretty  blush  and 
fthyneM,  ^They  teU  me  that  you  want  to  see  my  husband  on 
bogtHfii — but  he  is  not  well  enough  for  business.  Is  it  anything 
Uiitlooalddo?' 

*  Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  ' 

Tbe  new  liXiked  a  little  surprised  at  the  voice,  which 

wai  boarae  ji  iiuml,  of  her  visitor.     She  answered  with  a 

littli*  dignity,  drawing  up  her  slight  young  figure,  *  I  am  Mrs, 
Lyoett-LaiidoQ/  ahe  «aid« 


('Af  hf  fi^mtinn^,} 
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A   NOVELIST'S  FAVOURITE    THEME. 

It  has  been  said  by  Wendell  Holmes  that  every  man  has  in  him 
one  good  novel,  if  he  could  but  manage  to  write  it.  Most  men 
leave  their  novel  carefully  unwritten.  It  has  not  yet  been 
noticed,  we  think,  that  even  those  novelists  whose  variety  of 
conception  strikes  us  as  their  most  remarkable  quality  have 
usually  had  one  favourite  idea,  which  reappears  again  and  again, 
even  in  the  texture  of  works  otherwise  most  varied  in  structure. 
For  example,  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  his  favourite  theme, 
which  sometimes  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  story,  at  other  times 
occupies  quite  a  subordinate  position,  but  is  nearly  always  present 
in  one  form  or  another.  Scott's  favourite  idea,  brought  in  so 
often  that  but  for  his  marvellous  skill  in  clothing  it  in  ever- 
varying  garb  it  would  have  become  wearisome,  is  to  present  the 
youthful  hero  of  his  jJot  as  a  young  and  inexperienced  man, 
treated  by  the  older  characters  as  little  more  than  a  boy,  often 
their  unconscious  agent  in  important  political  plots,  occasionally 
looked  down  upon  by  the  heroine  herself  (who  knows  more  of 
such  plans  and  takes  a  more  leading  part  in  carrying  them  out 
than  the  hero  of  the  story),  but  showing  himself  worthier,  or  at 
least  manlier,  than  his  elders  had  imagined  him  to  be.  Scott 
has  not  always,  perhaps,  contented  us  with  his  hero;  often 
another  character  is  more  interesting,  as  Fergus  than  Waverley, 
Bois  Guilbert  than  Ivanhoe,  Evandale  than  Morton;  possibly 
because  all  Scott's  heroes  show  the  peculiarity  we  have  described. 
In  Edward  Waverley  we  have  the  original  of  the  type.  In  *  Guy 
Mannering'  Harry  Bertram  never  shakes  off  the  manner  of  a 
very  young  man,  whether  with  Meg  Merrilies,  the  Dominie,  Mr. 
Pleydell,  or  Colonel  Mannering.  Frank  Osbaldistone,  in  ^Rob 
Roy,'  treated  by  his  father  as  a  mere  boy,  is  afterwards  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  older  men.  Even  Die  Vernon  treats  him  till 
near  the  end  as  but  an  inexperienced  lad.  Lovell,  in  'The 
Antiquary,'  plays  a  similar  part,  alike  with  Monkbams,  with  the 
Baronet,  and  with  old  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  remains  to  the  end 
unconscious  of  his  real  position,  in  regard  both  to  his  putative 
father  and  to  Earl  Oeraldine.    In  <  Redgaimtlet ' — the  plot  of 
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whicht  by  the  waj,  is  oot  very  interesting — we  have  a  hero  similarly 
tttimted,  and  unconsciously  taking  part  in  a  dangerous  political 
ploC  The  hero  of  *Tbe  Black  I>warf'  is  still  more  cavalierly 
treated,  insomuch  that  no  one,  I  imagine,  takes  the  least  interest 
I  '  "  Young  Arthur,  in  *  Anne  of  Geieretein,'  is  a  puppet  in  his 
I  i lands  to  the  end.     The  scenes  between  Quentin  Durwai"d 

and  LcHiifi  XI.  illustrate  well  Scott's  favouxite  theme.  But  Dur- 
wafd  is  als(  I  as  a  mere  boy  by  I^e  Balafr^,  by  Earl  Craw- 

Ibrdptlid  by  •  >f  Burgundy  ;  we  note,  too,  that  he  is  entirely 

mecmaoioiui  of  the  part  he  is  really  playing  in  the  journey  to 
LUge.  Ivanhoe  is  tmder  Cedric's  high  displeasure  till  near  the 
cod  of  the  .Htory,  and  is  as  boyish  a  hero  as  Quentin  Durward,  de- 
spite the  bravery  they  both  show  in  the  saddle,  Henry  Morton, 
with  his  UBi^  '    Dame  Wilson,  and  afterwards  with  Balfour 

of  Barley  ;  1  -  u  lendinning,  with  the  monks ;  Julian  Avenel, 

with  Lady  Avenel,  and  afterwards  with  Queen  Mary  and  Catharine 
Seyf'  ! '  irry  (tow  (and  Conachar)  with  Simon  ;  Edgar  Ravens- 
woo* ..  lie  elder  Ashton  and  Caleb  Balderstone  ;  Tressilian,  in 
*  Kenilworth ' ;  Mont^ith,  in  '  The  Legend  of  Montrose  *;  Merton, 
in  •T'  ''■:te*  (with  old  Mordaunt,  with  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head, 
and  lib  Minna  and  Brenda)  and  their  father,  ail  these  are 
iamplei  of  bit  Walter  Scott's  favourite  theme.  It  is  the  same 
will**  *  The  Betrothed';  with  the  Varangian,  in*  Count 
Rol'  ;  with  young  Nigel,  in  *The  Fortunes  of  Nigel'; 
with  JiUijui,  in  •  Peveril  of  the  Peak ' ;  and  with  the  Knight  of  the 
liW|Mn),  in  *  The  Talisman^^  Only  one  exception,  and  that  rather 
•pfMeot  than  real,  can  be  mentioned — the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian,' 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Scott's  novels  :  but  this  is  a  novel  with- 
0Ot  m  bcro,  or,  rather,  Jeanie  Deans  is  both  hero  and  heroine  (for 
tmabea  Butler  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  hero).  Now,  strangely 
eoougb,  Joanie,  thus  taking  a  double  part,  womanlike  in  her 
and  goodness,  manlike  in  her  endurance  and  coiu-age, 
Sooti'n  pet  theme  (as  obviously  as  Edward  Waverley 
or  Frank  OabaMictone)  in  the  scenes  with  Staunton  and  Staunton's 
bLber,  with  Hie  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Queen  Caroline — nay,  even 
with  &lAdge  Wildfire* 

Dtekeof,  a  writer  of  another  type,  had  also  bis  favourite  theme. 
So  far  u  I  knoWf  the  point  has  not  yet  been  noticed  ;  but  I  think 
there  oao  bn  no  doubt  that  one  spec^ial  idea  ha^l  more  attraction 
lor  him  than  any  other,  and  seemed  to  him  the  most  eflfeotive 
lading  idea  for  a  |ilat. 


--m^^-- 
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The  idea  which  more  than  any  other  had  a  fascinatioii  fof 
DickeDs,  and  was  apparentlj  regarded  bj  him  as  likely  to  be  mc 
potent  in  its  influence  on  others,  was  that  of  a  wrong-doer  watche 
at  every  turn  by  one  of  whom  he  has  no  suspicion,  for  whom| 
he  even  entertains  a  feeling  of  contempt.     This  chamcleristic 
although^  as  I  have  said,  it  has  been  generally  overlooked,  is  sol 
marked  that,  so  soon  as  attention  is  directed  to  it,  men  wonder  it 
had  not  been  noticed  at  once. 

Of  course,  in  a  story  like  *  Pickwick,'  started  originally  aa  a 
comic  sporting  tale,  and  only  worked  into  a  more  serious  form 
after  the  death  of  the  sporting  artist  who  was  to  have  illustrated 
it,  we  should  not  expect  i^  find  any  trace  of  an  idea  which  Dickens' 
valued  chiefly  for  its  efifect  in  exciting  tragic  emotions.  We 
have  only  to  consider  how  he  worked  this  idea  to  see  how  unsmt- 
able  it  would  have  been  in  such  a  novel  as  *  Pickwick ' — if,  in- 
deed, *  Pickwick '  can  be  called  a  novel. 

But  in  two  out  of  the  first  four  novels  which  Dickens  wrote^ 
we  6nd  this  idea  of  patient  watching — even  to  death  or  doom — 
a  marked  feature  of  the  story.     In  *  Barnaby  Rudge '  Haredal^d 
steadily  waits  and  watches  for  Rudge,  till^  after  more  than  twenty] 

'years,  *at  last,  at  last,'  as  he  cries,  he  captures  his  brother'nj 
murderer  on  the  very  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 
In  this  case,  too,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Rudge  has  been  suppor^d  I 
to  be  (lead  during  all  the  years  of  Haredaie's  watch ;  and  this  was' 

[SO  important  a  part  of  Dickens's  conception  that  he  makes  Hare- 
dale  speak  of  it,  even  in  the  fierce  rush  in  which  he  seizes  Rudge. 
*  Villain  !  *  he  says,  *  dead  and  buried,  as  all  men  supposed,  through 
your  infernal  arts,  but  res»erved  by  heaven  for  this/  It  became 
a  favomrite  idea  of  Dickens  to  associate    the  thought  of  death 

^either  with  the  watcher  or  the  watched;  and,  unless  I  mistake, 
in  the  final  and  finest  development  of  his  favourit-e  theme,  he 
made  one  *  dead  and  buried  as  all  men  supposed  *  watch  thej 
very  man  who  supposed  him  dead,  and  not  only  buried  but  de 
stroyed. 

In  *Ktcholas  Nickleby*  it  is  the  untiring  enmity  of  Brooker,i 
not  the  work  of  those  he  chiefly  dreads,  which  drives  Ralph  NicklebyJ 

Ito  self-murder.     *  Ralph  had  no  reason,*  we  are  told,  *  that  hej 

^knew,  to  fear  this  man  ;  he  had  never  feared  him  before;'  but^ 
he  trembles  when  Brooker  comes  forth   from   the   darkness   in 
which  he  had  been  concealed,  and  confronts  him — to  tell  the 
story  which  is  to  be  as  the  doom  of  death  to  him. 
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In  the  oth<*r  two  of  these  first  four  works — *  Oliver  Twist '  and 
*  The  Old  Cariosity  Shop* — we  find  less  marked  use  of  Dickens's 
faVDtint4r  idea,  though  it  is  not  wholly  absent  frona  either  work. 
In  *The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  the  two  Brass  scamps  (to  include 
thai  *old  fellow,*  MisH  Sally  Brass,  in  the  term)  are  watched  by 
the  de5«pi*ed  Marchioness,  and  it  is  by  her— their  powerless  victim, 
ai  thqr  supplied — that  their  detection  is  brought  about.  *  Oliver 
Twiil '  was  written  specially  to  attack  the  workhouse  system  in 
KnglaiMl^  and  other  idea^  gave  place  to  that  leading  one* 

In  Dickena'i  next  novel  the  idea  is  further  developetl.  In 
pamng,  I  note  that  naturally  the  idea  could  never  be  presented 
twice  In  the  same  precise  form.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  many 
e)iaiig€s  Dickens  was  able  to  ring  on  this  general  notion  of  an 
onUriltg  watcli  kept  on  one  not  suspecting  that  he  was  watched, 
and  U^si  of  all  that  he  w;u4  watched  by  the  man  who  was  really 
hia  ways  and  doings  constantly  in  view.  In  '  Martin 
(  uu^-Li.  iirit'  the  two  chief  villains  of  the  story,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
the  morderer  ( perhaps  the  most  shadowy  murderer  ever  pictured 
by  novelist ),  and  Pecksniff,  the  hypocrite,  are  both  watched  in 
the  melodramatic  way  that  Dickens  loved.  Jonas  has  no  fear  of 
Kad|g«tl,  and,  indeed,  never  suspects  that  Tom  Pinch*s  silent 
laadLQrd  is  watching  him  at  all.  AH  his  thoughts  are  directed 
towmnla  Montague  Tigg.  To  see  how  Dickens  delighted  in  the 
idea  I  am  considering,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  way  in  which 
be  preaentjs  Jonan  Chuzzlewit's  thoughts  when  Nadgett  denounces 
him*  *  I  never  watehed  a  man  so  close  as  I  have  wat/  *'ed  him,' 
mpt  Nadgett;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  frightened  murderer 
•hape  tbemjelvcs  thus  :  *  Another  of  the  phantom  forms  of  this 
terrific  truth !  Another  of  the  many  shapes  in  which  it  started 
tip  about  him  out  of  vacancy  !  This  man,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
a  ipj  upon  him  ;  this  man,  changing  his  identity,  casting  off  his 
ibrinktng^  purblind,  unobsenant  character,  and  springing  up 
into  a  watchful  enemy!  The  dead  7nan  wight  have  cmae  out  of 
4is  ^ftaxr  ami  not  c&nfoundtd  and  appalled  Aim  soj  I^ter, 
Didcent  meant  to  have  made  use  of  this  supreme  horror,  a  dead 
man  watching  his  murderer ;  for  note  :  Jonas  thinks  not  of  sfjme 
dead  man,  but  of  the  dead  man  whom  he  has  murdered.  We  may 
obterre  alao  that  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  like  the  latest  of  Dickens*ji 
yiUaana,  h  but  a  murderer  in  intent,  and  in  the  supposed  achieve* 
ment  of  bis  purpose,  at  first ;  he  commit«  an  actual  murder  to 
escape  pnniahment  for  a  supposed  murder,  as  Jasper,  in  killing 
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NevOle  Landless,  was  to  be  brought  to  death  in  trying  to  escape 
death ;  probably,  too,  by  self-slaughter,  like  Jonas, 

While  Jonas  is  watched  by  Nadgett,  whom  he  degpiges  (*  Old^ 
What's-his-name,'  he  ciills  him,  *  looking  as  usual  as  if  he  wanted 
to  skulk  up  the  chimney;  of  all  the  precious  dummies  in  appeaiunce 
that  ever  I  saw,  he's  about  the  worst ;  he's  afraid  of  me,  1  think '), , 
Pecksniff  is  watehed  by  one  whom  he  regards  as  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  dead,  who  had  lived  in  his  house,  *weak  and  sinking,' 
but  who  suddenly  shows  that  he  has  been  keen  and  resolute» 
*  with  watchful  eye,  vigorous  hand  on  staff,  and  triumphal  pur- 
pose in  his  figure.'  *I  have  lived  in  this  house,  Pinch,'  sayy 
old  Martin,  *  and  had  him  fawning  on  me  days  and  weeks  and 
months ;  I  have  suffered  him  to  treat  me  as  his  tool  and  instxu- 
ment ;  I  have  undergone  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  I  could 
have  endured  if  I  had  been  the  miserable  old  man  he  took  me 
for.  I  have  had  his  base  soul  bare  before  me  day  by  day,  and 
have  not  betrayed  myself  I  never  could  have  undergone  such 
torture  but  for  looking  forward  to  this  time.  The  time  now 
drawing  on  will  make  amends  for  all,  and  I  wouldn't  have  him 
die  or  hang  himself  for  millions  of  golden  pieces,' 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  bf  patient  watching  to  bring  an  evil- 
doer to  justice  must  have  been  strong  in  Dickens's  mind  when  he 
thus  worked  it  into  the  warp  of  his  most  characteristic  plots,  and 
into  both  warp  and  woof  of  the  work  which  was  perhaps  most ' 
characteristic  of  them  all.  That  the  theme  is  melodramatic  and 
utterly  unlike  anything  in  real  life  makes  this  all  the  clearer. 
Probably  no  man  that  ever  lived  has  been  willing  to  devote 
months  or  years  of  his  life  to  such  a  t-ask  as  Dickens  thoj 
imagined ;  but  so  much  the  more  obvious  is  it  that  the  idea  was 
specially  his  own. 

In  Dickens's  next  important  work — -*  Dombey  and  Son  * — we  do  i 
not  find  this  characteristic  idea  in  so  marked  a  form.     Yet  it  is  j 
present,  and  in  more  ways  than  one*     Thus  we  find  Dombey 
watched  by  Carker  (whom  he  regards  as  a  mere  business  manager 
for  his  great  house),  all  his  ways  noted,  and  the  ruin  of  his  house  j 
wroughtj  by  the  man  whom  he  considers  so  little  worth  noticing, ' 
But  Oarker  himself  in  turn  is  tracked  by  those  whom  be  regards 
as  utterly  contemptible — old  Mother  Brown  and  her  unhappy 
daughter.     So  again,  in  the  pursuit  of  Carker  by  the  man  whom  j 
he  has  wronged  and  whom  he  despises,  we  have  the  same  idcayl 
though  in  a  changed  form.     The  pursuit  reminds  one  of  a  hideotm 
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dreaiDy  in  which  some  enemy  from  whom  we  6y  appears  always  at 
the  moment  when  we  imagine  we  have  reached  safety.  *  In  the 
tmver  ot  his  mortification  and  rage/  we  are  told,  *  panic  mastered 
him  compIett*ly.  He  would  gladly  have  encountered  almost  any 
risk  mther  than  meet  the  man  of  lohora^  two  hours  ago,  he  had 
friM  HiitrUj  regardless.  His  fierce  arrival,  which  he  had  never 
eq^eeted^  the  sound  of  his  voice,  their  having  been  so  near 
meeting  fiice  to  face — he  would  have  braved  out  this ;  but  the 
ffpringbig  of  his  mine  upon  himself  seemed  to  have  rent  and 
dLircred  all  his  hardihood  and  self-reliance/ 

In  'David  Copperfield/  which  was  in  large  degree  autobio*j 
graphieal,  w©  might  have  expected  that  the  idea  we  are  consider 
ing  would  not  present  itself.  Yet  here  also  it  is  seen,  and  more 
ibxn  once.  The  plots  of  Uriah  Heep  are  defeated  by  the 
ekme  watch  kept  on  him  by  Micawber,  whom  Heep  thoroughly 
despiiei.  Littimer,  the  *  second  villain  *  of  the  story,  is  brought 
Co  puru  *  '  \  as  one  of  his  gaolers  tells  Copperfield,  by  the 
devotjcn  Ih  Miss  Mowcher,  who,  once  on  his  track,  follows 

htm  till  he  is  in  the  toils,  and  finally  aids  in  his  capture. 

In  *  Bleak  House '  the  interest  of  an  important  i)art  of  the 
utory  turns  on  a  murder.  Mystery  is  suggested,  not  so  much  by 
the  qnration,  *  Who  is  the  murderer  ?  *  (about  which  no  reader  of 
mvenige  intelligence  can  have  any  doubt),  but  by  doubts  as  to  the 
wnj  in  which  the  murder  has  been  committed  and  suspicion 
thrown  on  two  innocent  persons.  Here,  again,  Dickens  adopts  his 
finponrite  ideft.  Mademoiselle  Hortense  spares  no  pains  to  bring 
the  charge  of  murder  on  another,  who  is  her  enemy — a  theme 
which  Dickenj  was  to  have  wrought  out  more  fully  in  his  latest 
work.  In  her  anxiety  to  throw  suspicion  on  Lady  Dedlock  sheg 
loteft  night  of  her  own  tiimger,  U  she  has  any  fears,  she  certainlj 
hmi  none  of  the  woman  with  whom  she  lodged.  Yet  this  is 
■^^  "  htf  real  danger  lies-  This  woman  keeps  watch  upon  her 
Hid  day.  This  woman  had  undertaken  (*  speaking  to  me,* 
mjn  her  husband,  Inspector  Bucket^  *  as  well  as  she  could  on 
aiseoont  of  the  sheet  in  her  mouth  *)  'that  the  murderess  should 
do  nothing  witliout  her  knowledge,  should  be  her  prisoner 
without  foipecting  it,  should  no  more  escape  from  her  than  from 
dealh.* 

In  *  Little  Dorrit  *  we  find  Dickens's  favourite  theme  in  a  nei 
aspect*      I   ibink   the   importiince   of  this  part  of  the  rather 
bewildering  plot   of  *  Little  Dorrit '  obtained  leas  recognition 
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than  Dickens  intended.  The  niurderons  Rigsiud-Blandois,  or 
Blandois-Rigaud  (as  best  suits  his  convenience),  disguises  himself 
as  a  much  older  man  with  white  hair — an  idea  which  in  a 
modified  form  was  to  reappear  in  Bickens's  last  novel.  He  is 
watehed  closely  and  patiently  by  the  despiseil  Cavaletto,  the 
*  contraband  beast/  as  Blandois  calk  him.  *  It  is  necessary,'  says 
Cavaletto,  telling  the  story,  *  to  have  patience*  I  have  patienoe 
.  .  •  I  wait  paiietiiisaamentaUy,  I  watch,  I  hide,  until  he  walks 
and  smokes.  He  is  a  soldier  with  grey  hair.  But  I  ...  he  is 
also  this  man  that  you  see.'  What  Dickens  felt  (or  supposed)  to 
be  the  efiFects  of  the  sudden  discovery  that  a  watch  of  this  sort 
had  been  kept  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  even  Rigaud- 
Blandois  (whose  chief  characteristic,  outside  his  villainy,  is  his 
coolness)  blanches  when  he  hears  how  Cavaletto  had  watched 
him  so  pati0nti$$amentally,  *  White  to  the  lips ' — yet  when  he 
knows  that  his  story  is  known,  he  *  faces  it  out  with  a  bare  face, 
as  the  infamous  wretch  he  was.' 

The  *  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  of  course,  turns  wholly  on  the 
general  idea  which  we  have  thus  found  in  more  or  less  important 
parts  of  Dickens's  chief  works.  It  is  the  undying  hate,  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  despised  French  peasantry 
— a  hate  patiently  waiting  for  vengeance,  even  on  the  innocent 
descendants  of  the  feudal  tyrants  of  old — which  brings  about  the 
series  of  events  leading  to  the  catastrophe,  Dickens  himself 
called  attention  to  this  point.  The  objection  was  raised  that  the 
feudal  cruelties  did  not  come  sufficiently  within  the  date  of  the 
action  tojustify  his  use  of  them,  '  I  had,  of  course,  full  knowledge,* 
he  replied,  *  of  the  formal  surrender  of  the  feudal  privileges ; '  but 
he  had  also  sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  went  on  to 
say,  to  know  that  hatreds  which  had  been  growing  during  twenty 
generations  would  not  die  out,  or  even  perceptibly  diminish,  in 
the  first  few  generations  after  their  cause  was  removed^nay,  that 
even  the  direct  effects  of  that  evil  cause  would  not  quickly 
cease,  and  assuredly  had  not  ceased  when  the  French  Revolution 
began,* 

In  *  Great  Expectations '  the  whole  plot  turns  on  two  watching*, 
by  men  whom  the  watched  persons  despise.     First,   Magwitch 

^  In  the  Uksi  obapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Atison*s  *  History  of  Euzope '  ( I 
refer  to  the  first  edition  of  twenty-one  volamea,  the  form  in  which  I  read  that 
light  and  elegftnt  little  work  m  «  boj)  Ibia  is  very  fully  pointed  out— peth*p9 
even  somewhat  too  f tUly. 
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luwpt  vatcb  (and  kindly  ward,  too,  despised  though  he  is)  on 
Pip,  whose  disgust  and  horror  when  he  learns  who  has  been  his 
imknovD  benefactor  must  be  regarded  us  undoubtedly  illustrating 
Difkeo^*^  favourite  theme.  But  also  the  despised  and  thoroughly 
dMfdoable  Compeyson  keeps  patient  and  finally  successful  watch 
Oft  Mm  metny  ^Lig witch*  The  interest  of  the  story  culminates  in 
Uie  dose  of  this  long  watch,  the  death  of  the  watcher,  and  the 
mortal  iDJury  of  the  watched*  A  minor  part  of  the  action  shows 
the  aame  characterigtic  idea  in  the  watch  kept  by  Orlick,  first  on 
Mrt,  Gargery>  till  he  strikes  her  a  death-blow,  and  then  long  and 
tientiy  on  Pip,  till  finally  he  succeeds  in  inveigling  him  to  the 

ely  place  by  the  marshes,  where  he  had  intended  that  not  only 
Pip  be  slain,  but  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth* 
(Another  fiUatn  was  to  have  planned  a  similar  end  for  his  victim 
fai  Diakens^B  latest  &tory.) 

Never  surely  had  any  leading  idea  been  so  thoroughly  worked 
by  a  novelist  as  this  pet  theme  of  Dickens  had  been  worked— 
and  overworked,  one  would  have  said— in  the  stories  1  have  dealt 
vitk.  It  would  seem  as  though  Dickens  conceived  that  nothing 
amid  more  impress  and  move  his  readers  than  the  idea  of 
fBliSltt^  imffospecied  watch  kept  by  some  one  supposed  either  to 
be  iodifiereot  or  inrngnificant  or  powerless  or  dead,  that  he  thus 
med  tbe  idea  in  so  many  forms  in  his  chief  works  up  to  the  time 
vhcn  'Orcait  Expei^tations  '  liad  appeared*  It  might  be  imagined 
that  now  at  last  he  could  feel  it  to  be  no  longer  available.  The 
llmilgbi  may  indeed  present  itself  that  as  a  man  advances  in 
jmm  Mb  fint  notions  become  more  and  more  his  leading  themes : 
jrei  it  wo«ild  teem  as  though  Dickens  could  not,  without  repeating 
hmuielf,  make  further  use  of  his  favourite  idea. 

Wliat,  however,  do  we  find  ?  In  his  next  novel,  *  Our  Mutual 
Frieodt'  Dickens  takes  *  as  the  leading  incident  for  his  story  *  (I 
q[B0|r  *  n  words)  *  the  idea  of  a  man,  young  and  perhaps 

«eoe&i  guing  to  be  dead,  and  being  dead  to  all  intents  and 

parpo«s«  estemal  to  himself.'  He  presents  this  man  as  keeping 
patiani  watch  on  more  tlian  one  character,  in  this  the  most  varied 
IB  ookmring  of  all  Dickens'^*  novels.  He  shows  him  trying  to 
recall  the  manner  of  his  own  death,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  mm  folly  rt»oognise  how  thoroughly  dead  is  this  patiently 
waU*hifig  maa  to  all  external  to  himself*  *  I  have  no  clue  to  the 
of  my  death,'  be  says ;  ^  not  that  it  matters  now.*  '  It  is  a 
not  aacpecrienced  by  many  mortaU/  he  adds,  *  to  be  looking 
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into  a  churchyard  on  a  wild,  windy  night,  and  to  feel  that  I  no 
more  hold  a  place  among  the  living  than  these  dead  do,  and  even 
to  know  that  I  lie  buried  as  they  lie  buried  ;  nothing  nses  me  to 
it ;  a  spirit  that  was  once  a  man  could  hardly  feel  stranger  or 
lonelier,  going  unrecognised  among  men,  than  I  feeL'  In  his 
latest  story  Dickens  meant  to  have  brought  out  still  more  promi- 
nently the  idea  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  dead,  thus  looking  into 
the  place  where,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  external  to  himself, 
he  lay  dead,  buried,  and  destroyed. 

Even  this  is  not  quite  all,  however.  In  *  No  Thoroughfare  * 
(in  the  part  written  by  Dickens)  we  have  a  man  described  as  dead 
— if  it  means  anything  to  say  that  his  *  heart  stood  still*  (not 
momentarily,  but  during  events  that  must  have  lasted  many 
minutes) — coming  to  life,  and  confronting  the  man  who  supposed 
he  had  murdered  him.  The  circumstances  of  this  supposed 
murder  are  akin,  by  the  way,  in  two  striking  circumstances,  to 
the  supposed  murder  which  was  the  real  mystery  of  Dickens's  last 
story. 

Again,  in  '  Hunted  Down  '  we  have  a  man  whom  the  villain  of 
the  story  8upix)ses  to  be  dying  (as  surely  murdered  by  him  as  if 
he  had  slain  him  outright)  turning  out  to  be  another  man, 
disguised,  who  is  not  dying  at  all,  but  tracks  Slinkton  to  his 
own  death — by  self-murder,  as  it  was  to  have  been  with  the 
villain  of  Dickens's  last  story,  and  as  it  had  been  with  so  many  of 
his  earlier  villains.  *  You  shall  know,'  says  Meltham,  speaking 
as  Beckwith,  *  for  I  hope  the  knowledge  will  be  terrible  and  bitter 
to  you,  why  you  have  been  i)ursued  by  one  man,  and  why  you 
have  been  tracked  to  death  at  a  single  indiWdual's  charge.  That 
man,  Meltham,  was  as  absolutely  certain  that  you  could  never 
elude  him  in  this  world,  if  he  devoted  himself  to  your  destruction 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  earnestness,  and  if  he  divided  this 
sacred  duty  with  no  other  duty  in  life,  as  he  was  certain  that 
in  achieving  it  he  would  be  a  poor  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence,  and  would  do  well  before  Heaven  in  striking  you  out 
from  among  living  men.  I  am  that  man,  and  I  thank  God  that 
I  have  done  my  work.' 

Before  passing  to  the  last  work  of  all,  I  may  note  here  that 
Dickens  himself  noted  among  his  *  subjects  for  stories  '  a  form  of 
the  theme  we  have  been  considering.  *  Here  is  a  fancy,'  Forster 
says,  *  that  I  remember  him  to  have  been  more  than  once  bent 
upon  using ;  but  the  opportunity  never  came.'    *  Two  men  to  be 
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goarded  against* — the  words  are  Dickens's  own  now — 'one  whom 
I  opcnlj  hold  in  some  serious  animosity,  whom  I  am  at  the  pains 
to  woimd  and  defy,  and  whom  I  estimate  as  worth  wounding  and 
defying ;  the  other,  whom  I  treat  as  a  sort  of  insect,  and  con- 
templuously  and  pleasantly  flick  aside  with  my  glove*  But  it 
ianit  out  to  be  the  latter  who  is  the  really  dangerous  man  ;  and 
wlim  I  expect  the  blow  from  the  other — it  comes  from  him.*  In 
a  lort  this  idea  was  worked  out  in  *  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
DnKxL*  Here  a  young  man,  who  seemed  light  and  wayward, 
has  been  swept  aside  and  is  suiJposed  to  be  dead,  as  an  insect 
might  be  crushed,  Jasper  has  no  further  thought  of  him ;  but 
be  plnt«  fieiions  measures  against  a  man  whom  be  holds  in  serious 
juiininrity,and  whom  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  wound  and  defy, 
Btit  tbe  fatal  blow  was  to  have  come  from  the  man  who  had 
•eased  so  wanting  in  ynrpose^  the  *  bright  boy  *  of  the  opening 


Bfcty  conceivable  form  of  his  fiivourite  theme  had  now  been 
taiid,  «Ye  that  which  Dickens  had  himself  indicated  as  the  most 
effeetlTe  of  all — that  the  dead  should  rise  from  the  grave  to  con- 
froot  hl«  murd«*rer.  This  idea  was  at  length  to  be  used,  difficult 
tboQgh  it  seemed  to  work  it  out  successfully.  *  I  have  a  very 
cnrioot  and  new  idea  for  my  new  story,*  he  wrote  to  Forster ;  *  not 
a  ccimnmiucable  idea  (or  the  interest  of  the  book  would  be  gone), 
bat  a  very  strong  one,  though  difficult  to  work/  From  what  we 
knciw  of  Foanter's  restless  inquisitiveness  in  regard  to  Dickens's 
pluiff,  wi9  learn  without  surprise  that  immediately  after  he  had 
been  told  that  tbe  idea  was  not  communicable  he  asked  to  have 
H  communicated  to  him.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
hy  Forslef  aa  at  all  strange  that  at  once  (his  own  words  are  Mm- 
mediatdj  afterwards  *)  Dickens  communicated  to  him  the  idea 
which  bad  been  des*cribed  as  *  incommunicable,'  or  that  the  new 
aad  cimous  idea  nhould  be  both  stale  and  commonplace — ^ nothing, 
m  fcrt,  bat  the  oft^tohi  t-ale  of  a  murder  detected  by  tbe  presence 
of  tiKleilnicttbl45  jewellery  in  lime  into  which  tbe  body  of  the 
Biirdeftsd  man  had  been  flung.  Forster's  vanity  blinded  him  in 
inch  iort  thai  the  patent  artifice  was  not  detected.  Yet  he  asked 
wbe.re  tbe  originality  of  the  idea  came  in.  Dickens  explained, 
he  naively  addii,  thai  it  was  to  consifit  •  in  the  review  of  the 
munJerrr'f  career  by  himself  at  the  close,  when  its  temptations 
were  to  be  dwelt  upon  nn  if  not  he,  the  culprit,  but  some  other 
man,  were  the  tempted.*    But  of  cotnrse,  so  far  as  thij  special 
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feature  was  concerned,  the  idea  had  been  already  worked  out  in 
the  *  Madman's  Manuscript  *  in  *  Pickwick,*  and  in  the  *  Clock-case 
Confession  '  in  *  Master  Humphrey's  Clock-* 

The  real  idea  underlying  '  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  '  wan 
a  very  striking  and  novel  form  of  Dickens*^  favourite  theme.  But 
before  showing  this  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  genej^l  remiirks 
respecting  this  remarkable  work. 

The  usual  idea  about  *  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  l>rood '  has  been 
that  the  novel  was  one  of  the  dullest  Dickens  ever  began.  I 
remember  hearing  an  eminent  noveUat  say,  in  1873,  that^  as  part 
after  part  c^me  out,  he  felt  that  *  Charles  Dickens  was  gone,  posi- 
tively gone' — ^just  as  the  great  dramatic  critic  in  *  Nicholas 
Nickleby '  felt  about  the  Shakespearian  drama.  Longfellow,  how- 
ever, thought  differently^  and  I  take  him  to  have  been  far  and 
away  the  better  judge.  He  thought  that '  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood '  promised  to  be  the  finest  work  Dickens  had  written.  That 
opinion,  expressed  within  a  few  weeks  of  Dickens's  death,  led  me 
to  read  a  story  which  I  had  determined  to  avoid,  as  incomplete, 
and  likely  therefore  to  be  tantalising  in  the  reading;  and  I  have 
always  felt  grateful  to  the  poet  for  thus  sending  me  to  read  a 
work  which,  even  though  incomplete,  is  worth,  to  my  mind, 
*  Nicholas  Nickleby '  and  *  Martin  Chiizzlewit '  together. 

I  take  it  that  *  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood '  is  disliked  chiefly 
because  the  idea  presents  itself  to  many  readers  that  the  plot 
really  is  formed  on  the  commonplace  and  well-worn  idea  mentioned 
to  Forster,  and  artfully  suggested  at  every  turn  of  the  narrative. 
Longfellow,  as  a  poet,  felt  the  real  meaning  of  the  tones  in  which 
Dickens  told  that  seemingly  commonplace  story,  and  heard  be- 
neath thera  voices  telling  a  story  full  of  pathos  and  tragic  force. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  *  Edwin  Drood '  is  merely  the  story  of  a 
muJrder,  the  murder  of  a  wayward,  careless  young  man.  The  very 
details  of  the  murder  seem  clear.  The  reader  knows,  he  thinks, 
how  the  murder  is  to  be  found  out,  whom  the  heroine  and  her 
friend  are  to  marry,  and  how  the  murderer  is  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  own  crime  as  well  as  of  his  defeated  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  the  man  he  hates  and  fears. 

In  such  a  story  there  is  little  of  interest ;  and  the  tone  of  the 
completed  half  of  the  book  seems  quite  unsuited  to  the  intrinnic 
insignificance  of  the  narrative.  Thus  judged,  'Edwin  Drood* 
promised  to  be  as  worthless  as  many  considered  it. 

It  was  not  of  such  a  story,  thus  ill  told,  that  Longfellow  spoke 
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^tafim«  The  real  story  is  more  mysterious,  more 
t^xtt...,.  .  .,  ,^  ,*i  once  more  pathetic  and  more  humorous. 

Hfiw  Di4)kens  had  pruposed  to  explain  in  the  denoueme^U  the 
deta:  ^  attack  on  Edwin,  and  flubsequent  attempt  to 

dejitc.'j  V,*.  .  ,.j  of  his  supiiosed  victim,  we  do  not  know.  But 
that  Edwin  r>rood  has  been  in  some  way  saved  from  death 
rl  f.mgh  the  agency  of  Durdles,  probably,  though  Dui-dles  him- 
self, half  drunk  a*  usual  at  the  time,  knows  little  about  it)  is 
iiia]ii£B«t  to  &U  who  understand  Dickens's  ways.  The  very  words 
by  which  he  tries  to  convince  us  that  Drood  is  dead  show  that 
l^nxxl  baji  not  been  killed.  It  is  the  'bright  boy'  who  is  never 
T-  W  ie^i  ugain.  Drood  lives;  and  changed  by  a  terrible  shock 
firatn  boyiuhness  to  manliness,  Drood  s  carelessness  towards  Rosa 
ii  lomiHi  into  eame^^t  love.  Moreover,  Rosa  knows  that  Drood  is 
linag,  and  is  full  of  sorrow  for  him  that  she  can  give  him  but  a 
iislftrV  love,  Rosa'K  sorrow  for  Edwin's  hopeless  love  is  so  skil- 
fiilly  veiled  in  the  later  chapters  of  the  story,  that  it  is  mistaken 
bj  mo^i  reiMlers  for  ^o^row  because  Edwin  is  dead.  But  every 
l4ne  shows  that  it  is  sorrow  for  the  living.  Every  tone,  too,  of 
all  thai  Dixiod  imy««|  when  his  thoughts  dwell  on  his  new-born 
lore  for  Bocay  shows  that  he  fe^ls  that  love  to  be  hopeless. 

All  thiit  mU8t  seem  idle  to  those  who  imagine  that  Edwin  is 
iloid  aind  therefore  silent.  The  most  careless  reader,  said  Miss 
Mmffkk  in  *The  Century/  can  see  that  the  idea  that  Edwin 
ii  alire  iu  contradicted  by  Dickens  himself  in  the  story.  Even 
io;  Dickens  so  carefully  contradicts  this  idea,  that  the  careless 
tmder^  a«  Mils  Meyrick  shows,  rejects  it  as  out  of  the  question. 
Th«  careful  n^ader  fomiK  another  opinion,  especially  when  he 
laaron  that  Dickens  had  expressed  his  fear  lest,  with  all  his 
ruudety  to  k<?ep  his  plot  concealed,  it  had  been  disclosed  for  tlie 
k6eiier*sight4&fL 

We  might  never  have  beard  of  the  fear  thus  expressed  were 
it  ooC  that  a  few  hours  afterwards  Dickens  was  dead.  Miss 
IklgSiih  naiuinlly  mentioned  all  that  Dickens  had  said  to  her 
iteriBg  thorn  last  few  days.  Forster's  wordf^  are  these  :  *  Dickens 
had  become/  he  sayt,  *a  little  nervous  al>oiit  the  course  of  the 
tale^  bmn  a  fear  that  he  might  have  plunged  too  soon  into  the 
lauiing  lo  the  catiist4*ophe,  such  as  *'ihe  Datehery 
ipUoD**  in  the  fifth  number— a  misgiving  he  had  certainly 
expn^tir^  iiter-in-hiw.'     Observe  the  words,  *  the  Datchery 

inif^^  i.,  -ud  consider  how  much  they  mean.     The  chamcter 
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of  the   quaint,    half-sad^    half-humorous   stnwger  ia,  then,  an 

assumed  one.  That  Datcherj  is  disguised  is  of  course  obvious^i 
even  to  Miss  Mejrick's  *  careless  reader.*  But  the  part  i4 
assumed^  and  the  asdumption  is  one  which  suggests  the  nature 
the  dSnotiemetiL  This,  in  reality,  is  telling  the  whole  secret 
For,  passing  over,  as  *  too  cruel  silly/  the  idea  that  the  genial  yet 
sad  and  sympathetic  Datchery  might  be  Bazzard,  Grewgious's  dull 
and  self-oonceited  clerk,  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  story  who 
can  have  assumed  the  part  of  Datchery,  except  the  man  whom  ^ 
the  careless  reader  will  be  the  last  to  think  of — Edwin 
himself. 

But  in  reality  it  needs  no  keenness  of  sights  but  only  a  good^ 
ear  for  tone  and  voice,  to  show  that  Drood  and  Datchery  ar 
one*  I  venture  to  say  that  Longfellow  did  not  need  to  have  anj 
external  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  so.  I  do  not  know  if  DrJ 
Holmes  has  read  Dickens's  half-told  tale,  but  I  am  confident  that 
if  he  has,  he  will  not  have  doubted  for  an  instant  that  the  manl 
who  talks  to  Princess  Puffer  as  Edwin  Drood,  just  before  Droo 
disappears,  is  the  same  man,  with  the  same  feelings  at  work 
his  heart  (in  particular,  the  same  sense  of  all  he  has  thrown  awa} 
by  his  own  waywardness)  as  he  who  later  talks  to  her  at  the  same 
place  as  Datchery,  in  the  assumed  character  of  Datehery,  *  an  idle 
buffer  living  on  his  means/  We  know  even,  as  the  music  of  the 
words  is  heard,  that,  in  some  instinctive  way,  the  old  opium-^ 
eater  feels  this.  But  we  feel  still  more  strongly  that  the  same 
thought  saddens  the  man  that  saddened  the  boy— the  thought  of 
what  Rosa  has  become  to  him  now  he  has  released  her  from  a 
foolish  tie — the  thought  how  hopeless  is  his  new*bom  love.  The 
reader  must  be  more  Ihim  *  careless '  who  does  not  feel  that  the 
half  sad,  half  humorous  Datchery  of  this  conversation  is  Droodjl 
moved  by  anxiety  about  the  dangerous  duty  he  has  determined  to 
fulfil,  and  by  doubts  as  to  what  will  follow.  Who  but  Edwin 
himself  would  be  so  moved  by  thoughts  of  the  Edwin  of  old,  so 
stirred  by  sadness  at  the  thought  of  some  sacrilice  past,  so  wistful 
at  the  thought  that  *  the  haven  beyond  the  iron-bound  coasts 
might  never  be  reached"?  Dickens  had  indeed  lost  all  his  old 
power,  his  music  had  indeed  become  '  as  sweet  bells  jangled,  out 
of  tune  and  harsh,*  if  the  tender  refrain  heard  so  often  in  that 
last  scene  but  one  of  the  half-told  story  has  no  deeper  meanir 
than  the  business  meditations  of  a  detective ! 

Those  who  love  Dickens  (with  all  his  feults),  but  have  not' 
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to  read  Mh  unfiniahed  story,  or,  having  read  it,  have  failed 
to  note  the  delicate  clue  running  through  it,  may  find  in  the 
knowledge  that  Drood  h  saved  from  death  to  be  his  own  avenger, 
all  that  they  need  to  make  *The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,'  in- 
coniplete  though  it  is,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Dickens's 
DOfels*  AJ!  timt  we  know  of  Dickens's  favom^ite  ideas,  all  that  the 
•lory  really  tells  us,  all  that  is  conveyed  by  the  music  of  the 
cfetcriptioos,  aasures  those  who  really  understand  Dickens  that  his 
filvotirite  theme  was  to  have  been  worked  into  this  novel  in 
itxiMng  and  maifterly  fashion.  Jasper  w*as  to  have  been  tracked 
remorselesBly  to  his  death  by  the  man  whom  he  supposed  he  had 
tlftin*  Risen  from  the  grave,  Drood  was  to  have  driven  Jasper  to 
hi*  iombw  Nay,  we  know  from  the  remarkable  picture  which  ap- 
peared on  the  outside  of  the  original  monthly  numbers  (a  picture,* 
\m  it  remembered,  which  was  designed  before  a  line  of  the  story 
via  published ),  that  Drood  was  to  have  forced  Jasper  to  visit  the 
fcfy  (omb  where  he  thought  that  the  dust  of  his  \nctim  lay — there 
to  find,  alive  and  implacable,  the  man  whom  he  had  doomed  to  a 
fodden  and  terrible  death. 


'  In  iblf)  ffrfTire  ^t^  icf^  Edwin  t^tamdiog  la  the  tomb  as  Jasper  enters  it, 
doabtkiii  '  \r<\  ting,  of  which  he  would  be  t^ld  by  Grewgious, 

pitrpOM:li  ^  en  tn  that  dreiidfiij  search.    Grewjrfou.^  tibviou^ly 

kM^  of   Edwr  i  L  the  tomb  (witness  the  soetic  with  Jtu^per,  and 

Qf«wfliMift*»  911 1  ^  caret «tttaui:!as  about  tlio  ring — which  we  know  to 

ksfs  been  most  precious  m  his  cye»).  It  bus  been  objected  thjit  it  wouUI  have 
btCB  cTBcl  r**r  r^lwjti  und  Grewgious  to  let  Neville  Landlcus  remain  under 
may  very  well  have  regarded  thi«  ti»  «  di8^^ipl^nc  uiuch 
i  by  ;  icojy  to  be  very  beneficial  in  a  yOiing  moa  of  his  tiery 

TIms  koeii  and  kindly  old  man  was  evidently  watching  Uiat  ao  barm 

•lufCLld  €3tHUti  to  Kl^S  tlh* 
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Far  away  in  the  mystic  East  there  rises,  high  to  the  suOi  a  great 
Datural  altar  at  which,  since  the  dawn  of  ages,  man  ha8,  without 
ceasing,  worshipped  antil  now.  Over  the  dark-eyed  impassive 
people  of  that  strange  unalterable  East  ages  flow  and  leave  no 
mark ;  hundreds  of  generations  are  born  and  pass  away  and  no 
change  is  wrought  amongst  them.  There  is  an  awful ness  in  their 
steady  immobility.  Dynasties  may  rise  and  fall,  govemmenta 
may  come  and  go,  the  name  of  their  belief  may  be  changed  and 
little  differences  in  ritual  and  service  may  spring  up,  but  from 
seon  unto  eeon  the  people  are  unchanged.  It  is  the  same  life  that 
they  leatl  and  the  siime  things  that  they  worship* 

Back,  far  back  into  the  night  of  time,  80  fur  back  that  the  very 
memory  of  those  then  living  is  irrevocably  lost  in  the  void  of  the 
forgotten  past,  the  dark-skinned  people,  wandering  naked  and 
unashamed  in  the  forest  depths  of  the  island  of  Ceylon ^  looked 
with  wide  eyes,  in  which  the  freshness  and  the  wonder  of  the 
youth  time  of  mankind  still  shone  with  the  brightness  of  the 
dawn,  upon  Adam's  Peak,  the  great  solitary  mountain  rising, 
lonely  in  its  grandeur  and  height,  from  the  low  hills  around  it  and 
the  sea  of  forest  at  its  feet.  Clouds  capped  its  hoai*y  Bummit^ 
storms  played  around  its  heights,  the  very  lightnings  themselves, 
which  they  so  dreaded  and  revered,  seemed  bom  amongst  its 
great  rocks  and  deep  ravines,  and  gazing  upon  its  sublimity  in 
storm  and  upon  its  majesty  in  peace,  they  innocently  wondered 
till  wonder  grew  to  worship. 

Since  then — through  the  times  when,  thousands  of  year.n  ago, 
history  first  palely  dawns  on  us  against  the  impenetrable  veil  of 
the  lost  past — until  this  day,  in  the  later  years,  one  steady  str^uu 
of  prayer  and  praise  has  gone  up  from  the  height  of  that  great 
mountain  altar.  So  many  millions  of  men  have  breathed  their 
hopes,  desires,  and  as}>iration8  there  in  the  ear  of  the  voiceless,  if 
hearing,  God,  that  one  would  almost  think  the  air  must  be  thick 
and  stagnant  with  them.  Nature's  impassiveness  and  irresjM>u- 
siveness  are  terrible.  One  feels  that^ — if  helpless  to  aid  the 
groaning   millions  who  through  the  long,  long  centuries  have 
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climbed  her  rockj  flanks  and  scaled  her  wind-swept  summit  to 
reach  a  little  nearer  to  the  God  who  dwells  in  the  aching  blue 
above  them — the  mountain,  in  sheer  sorrow  for  their  useless  toil 
and  griefj  in  pity  for  their  wasted  labour  ami  their  wasted  prayer, 
abould  V  ^0  have  crumbled  into  dust  and  fragments.     One 

ttui  bar<  M  feeling  a  foolish  exultation  that  In  the  end,  no 

mUer  how  far  off  it  be^  the  very  mountain  itself  must  be  thrown 
domi  and  levelled  with  the  plain.  But  there  is  a  terror  in 
thif  toa. 

There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  on  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea,  a  high 
lade  and  a  low*  If  we  substitute  ages  for  seconds  and  vast  periods  of 
time  lor  the  hours  of  our  day,  which  after  all  is  but  a  question  of 
degree,  the  very  face  of  the  solid  earth  itself  will  be  found  to 
flaetaate  and  change  a?*  does  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Plains  rise 
and  mountain  ranges  fall»  seas  are  dried  up  and  continent.^  sub- 
merged with  an  undulation,  one  may  almost  say  with  an  alteration 
3jjf|  n  ..^  .:  ^jj^^  ^j.^  ^  varied  as  the  waves  and  flowing  tides 
of  :  lil  sea  itself.     Gentle  are  the    forces  that    make 

ibete  ebanges ;  no  mighty  cataclysms  do  this  work ;  soil  and  im- 
pidpable  touches  of  cloud  hands  and  the  gentle  wearing  of  the 
mmmer  rain  are  the  agents  of  destruction  ;  but  the  imp;igsivity  of 
gnuiite  crags  themselves  must  give  way  before  their  soft  invinci* 
bility.    Therein  lies  the  terror  of  it. 

But  to  our  i^hoH -sighted  vision  the  great  mountain  looh 
el«roal,  iU  grand  bell-shaped  dome  rises  vast  and  blue  above  the 
nafli  at  green  foreiit  (hat  lies  at  Us  feet  and  encroaches  far  up  its 
loudly  lidei ;  and  so  slight  have  been  the  changes  wrought  uiK>n 
tU  fodui  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  four  thousand  years  of  storm, 
tlBii  the  very  imihs  to  iti^  sacred  summit  that  were  followed  cen- 
ttniea  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  are  worn  by  the 
laet  of  the  weary  pilgrims  of  to-day*  There  is  a  legend  that  the 
inm  ebains  faitened  to  the  walls  of  rock  to  give  the  pilgrimej 
mhtj  aloDg  the  precipices  of  that  last  *  »ky  league  *  were  placed 
lliefe  in  the  lime,  and  by  the  order,  of  Alexander*  The  links, 
llMmgh  worn,  are  sound  even  yet. 

About  a  mountain  i^uch  an  this,  beiutiful  in  itself,  long  oon- 
•idrred  to  be  the  loftiest  in  all  Ceylon,  and  holy,  if  only  from  the 
itisadj  folce  of  four  thousand  years  of  prayer,  legends  are  sure  to 
Iftiber  doadUke  ind  thick.  Adam's  Peak  is  clothed  from  bane 
f»  commit  with  one  grBat  robe  of  myth  and  fabled  story.  Not  a 
rock  but  baa  its  hiatory,  not  a  brook  without  its  legend  of  worshipper 
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or  worshipped.  Beneath  this  overhanging  cliff  Gautama  Buddha 
slept,  upon  that  dizzy  height  Buddha,  in  his  second  incamatian, 
prayedt 

Although  specially  gacred  to  Buddha,  it  is  not  only  Buddhista 
who  regard  this  mountain  as  a  holy  spot.  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
medans  respect  and  reverence  it,  as,  too,  did  our  own  Christian 
peoples  in  earlier  and  simpler  times  than  these.  But  although 
the  whole  mountain  is  regarded  as  holy  by  all  oriental  peoples, 
it  is  only  the  sacred  footprint  on  the  bold  crag  at  the  very  summi 
that  is  actually  worshipped.  To  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  thi 
and  to  lay  an  offering  upon  it  is  to  a  Buddhist  what  a  visit  to 
Mecca  is  to  a  Mahomedan.  The  time  for  the  greatest  number  o\ 
pilgrims  to  visit  the  mountain  is  April  and  May,  but  all  the  year 
round  a  steady  stream  of  devotees  flows  to  this  shrine  of  the  most 
holy  of  all  the  relics  of  their  great  teacher* 

The  mountain  is  not  very  easy  of  access  from  the  coast,  and  the 
ascent,  though  not  difficult,  is  long  and  at  times  dangerous,  so 
that  it  is  not  visited  by  Europeans  as  often  as,  from  its  interest, 
one  might  expect  it  to  be.  But  it  is  well  worth  all  the  labour  of 
the  ascent,  for  not  only  is  the  shrine  very  curious  and  the  whole 
mountain  full  of  interest,  but  the  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of 
the  most  extended  and  majestic  in  the  whole  world.  It  almosh 
seems  that  all  the  earth  is  spread  at  one's  feet,  for  one  sees  firom 
sea  to  azure  sea  across  the  vast  expanse  of  green  tropical  country. 
Hill  and  dale,  broad  valleys,  and  great  plains  covered  with  ono 
dense  growth  of  forest,  with  here  and  there  stretches  of  low  culti- 
vated lands  of  a  lighter  green  ;  rivers,  like  silver  cords»  wind  in 
and  out  amongst  the  silent  hills,  and  the  eye  can  follow  them,  aa 
they  shine  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  till  they  are  lost  at  hist  in 
the  blue  haze  of  the  far  horizon. 

The  ascent  is  usually  made  from  Colombo,  which  is  aboui 
sixty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Peak,     After  crossing  a  level  anc 
uninteresting  country   of    cultivated  ground,  of  rice-fielda  and 
coeoanut   plantations,    one   plunges  into   the   forest-grown   an 
creeper-tangled   *  Wilderness  of  the  Peak,*  where  even  now, 
these  days  of  destruction  and  so-called  sport,  great  herds  of  elephant! 
roam^  and  where  the  jungle  still  swarms  with  black  leopards  and  wil 
boar.     iSome  of  the  roads  which  lead  through  the  wild  forest  t 
the  f<x>t  of  Samanala  (Adam's  Peak)  are  mere  uneven  tracks  which] 
are  almost  impassable  after  heavy  rains,  and  diflScult  and  unpleafitan 
at  all  times,   but   the   majesty  and   grandeur  of  the  gigaoti 
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fiireut  growth  which  Burroxmda  one  on  all  sidesj  and  which  is  so 
thick  and  tangled  overhead  as  to  almost  exclude  the  light  of  even 
the  brightest  tropical  day^  are  enough  to  compensate  the  traveller 
Ccir  all  be  undergoea  on  his  joomey  through  it.  Great  masses 
of  rained  masonry  are  often  passed  on  these  roads,  melancholy 
witnesces  of  the  splendour  of  the  early  empire,  with  here  and 
there  a  stately  column  standing,  on  which  is  lavished  a  wealth  of 
intxieaXe  decoration,  to  show  where  the  stately  pleasure-house  of 
some  great  king  once  st^xid.  Perhaps  a  huge  ruin  of  brickwork, 
«9  vail  that  one  almost  doubts  it-s  human  origin,  now  overgrown 
with  «  mm$  of  great  trees  and  brushwood,  is  all  that  is  left  of  a 
mice  splendid  and  wealthy  wihare,  or,  if  it  has  been  the  shrine  of 
tame  exceptionally  valued  relic  of  Gaut^ima,  there  maybe  one  old 
and  withered  priest  still  in  charge  of  its  ruined  and  desolate 
canotity.  Sometimes  an  enthusiast  will  consecrate  himself  to  the 
labour  of  clearing  one  of  these  great  rtiined  dat/obas  of  the  wild 
mus  of  vegetation  which  covers  it,  but  clear  it  though  he  may^  he 
does  but  ane^t  for  a  very  short  time  its  impending  destruction. 

The  extent  and  beauty  of  the  architectural  remains  of  the 
gTMai  ruined  cities  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon  are  known  but  to  few. 
Tbefe  are  many  of  them,  and  all  are  full  of  arch^ologic  and 
arlifitie  interest.  The  city  of  Anuradhapura,  to  instance  only  one 
of  t  h  "'  '  ^'^  '*  ^  "^^v  as  wonderful  as  Pompeii  or  those  great  forest- 
grov  al  America.     It  is  situated  in  a  most  lovely 

flKii  among  the  green  valleys  and  wooded  hills  of  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  whichever  way  the  eye  is  ciLst  there  are  ruins, 
womderfally  beautiful  ruins,  of  shrines,  ibtriohas^  imvHlions,  unharea 
aod  group«  of  tall  monolithic  pillars  carved  from  base  to  capital 
with  a  wondrous  wealth  of  oriental  imagery.  For  miles  the  forest 
is  strewB  with  these  majeiitic  monuments  of  a  long-since  perished 
gkiry.  So  vast  are  tome  of  these  grL*at  brickwork  buildings  that  it 
is  rttokoiutd  that  the  material  of  one  dagoba^  of  the  several  at 
Aiui»dlia|yiira,  would  tie  suffici^^nt  to  build  a  wall  of  more  than 
ninety  miles  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  two  feet  thick.  The 
enormous  artificial  tombs,  too, of  this  city  might  almost  be  included 
araougst  the  wonders  of  the  world,  so  vast  are  the  great  huwh 
(ilatDS)  thai  confinn  the  wat^rrs,  and  so  marvellous  their  construe- 
ti<wi.  Tliry  lie  now  embosomed  in  thick  forest  growth,  and  their 
shining  watcfi  are  solitary  but  for  the  flm^ks  of  waterfowl  upon 
tbem  aiid  the  crocodiles  which  Hoat  lazily  on  the  surface  basking  \ 
i&  tha  full  glare  of  thf?  vertical  sun.     The  once  busy  banks  are 
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now  deserted,  except  by  the  bands  of  chattering  monkeys  which 
haunt  it  by  day,  and  by  herds  of  darkness-loving  elephants,  which ^ 
at  night  time,  leave  the  inner  depths  of  the  forest  and  come  there 
to  bathe  and  drink.  But  this  is  a  mere  digression,  which  may 
excused,  perhaps,  by  those  who  once  have  felt  the  awe  and 
mystery,  the  ^lorniw  and  the  wonder,  which  thmo  great  dead  <  ifiPA 
summon  up. 

But  to  return  to  our  mountain.  The  real  ascent  only  begini 
after  the  ambidavi  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak  is  reached.  Thi^ 
ambulum  (rest-house)  has  been  built  entirely  for  the  convenienc 
and  shelter  of  the  pilgrims  constantly  passing  to  and  from  the" 
mountain,  and  one  is  almost  certain  to  come  upon  a  party  o£ 
devotees  either  preparing  for  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  or  resting  it 
thankfulnes>?  upon  their  return  from  it.  Strange  groups 
pilgrims  collect  in  this  rough  place  of  shelter,  of  many  nationd 
and  of  many  creeds,  and  of  every  age,  from  the  child  in  arms  to  tht 
worn  and  wrinkled  grandparents  whose  tottering  steps  have  to  be" 
assisted  by  the  younger  men.  At  times  the  worshippers  are  so  oW 
and  weak  that  they  have  to  be  carried  from  base  to  summit,  oH 
chaii*8  when  possible,  and  '  pick-a-back '  when  the  path  become 
too  steep  for  chairs  to  be  carried  along  it.  This  ainhulimh  is  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  is  a  mere  shed  with  open  sides,  but 
it  afforded  shelter  to  a  large  group  of  Kandyans  and  hill-country 
Singhalese  who  were  preparing  their  food  before  they  began  the 
ascent.  The  rest-house  was  not  very  laige  and  could  not  eont&ii 
all  the  party,  so  that  some  of  the  pilgrims  had  been  obliged  td 
take  advantage  of  a  sort  of  little  cave  formed  by  a  huge  boulde 
which  overhung  the  ground.  Under  this  they  were  squatting, 
while  some  of  their  number  were  cooking  the  meal  outside. 

A  long  line  of  happy  pilgrims  coming  down  from  the  sacred 
shrine,  weary  but  full  of  enthusiasm,  passed  the  awhuLatti  5  when 
close  to  it  they  turned  once  more  to  the  mountain,  and  raidng 
their  thin  brown  arms  above  their  heads,  they  uttered  their  lon| 
drawn  *  iS^oactii,  satMu,'*  This  deep  cry  is  their  form  of  prayer,  an<i 
corresponds  somewhat  to  our  own  *Amen/  The  pilgrims  are" 
nearly  always  clad  in  spotless  white,  and  t^  see  them  stondinfl 
motionless  in  that  great  wilderness  of  dark  forest  and  broken  cragi 
with  faces  turned  with  jmssionate  fervour  to  the  holy  peak,  and 
arms  stretched  out  in  a  perfect  ntpture  of  prayer,  was  a  thing  noti 
easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Stiff  climbing  begins  almost  directly  after  the  ambtdam 
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kll*  Tbr  piif-'-i,  tLit^  "lily  Utiilable  one,  is  steep  and  very  stony, 
ao  acieifipts  having  ever  been  made  to  improve  it.  After  following 
thsft  limck  for  some  distance  a  swift  and  beautiful  stream  of  bright 
doir  '     '    '       '  -  into  numberless  cascades  as  it  dashes 

biMl ^     ^  *gh t|  is  crossed j  and  the  den se  silent  forest 

ii  ftgaio  plunged  into  on  the  other  side.  At  almost  every  step 
theaseen^  tow  steeper  and  the  road  worse.     The  path, 

if  it  be  D  ^  ^  ication  of  terms  to  use  that  word,  is  nothing 

bettar  Uiaii  a  watereourse  which  has  been  worn  by  the  constant 
nin  of  «g€«  to  a  deep  ravine.  The  feet  of  the  pilgrims,  who  for 
tbotiaaiids  of  years  have  trodden  this  self-same  track,  have  made 
iirvguljur  ^eps  all  along  the  path,  some  so  high  thai  none  but  a 
gtaat  csoti' *  vip  to  them,  and  others  not  more  than  a  few 

inelusa  al'  last.     Tin's  ravine  is  very  narrow,  so  nan-ow  that 

there  ii  only  room  for  one  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  over  and  over 
Id  ooe  ha«  to  squeeze  against  the  rocky  bank  to  let  long  lines 
de^eendiDg  pilgrims  go  by.  These  high  rocky  sides  of  the 
gnllj  tUe  far  above  one*s  head,  and  are  clothed  from  the  top  to 
witbtn  about  five  feet  of  the  ground  with  a  rich  mass  of  ferns  and 
tiny  {daots. 

Aboat  imlfway  up  there  is  a  rocky  plateau  where  a  cool  breeze 
often  blown;  ft  '  i;e  feels  almost  icy,  blowing  as  it  does  on  the 
body  to  great  1^  1  by  the  recent  exertions.    After  this  point  the 

aaoeiti  becomes  much  more  difficult,  the  water*worn  ravines  rising, 
{a  maoy  {ilaer  i  [>endicularly.     These  wall -I ike  rocks  are 

only  scaled  w  -^st  labour.     »Some  way  beyond  this  the 

apceoi  of  the  cone  itiikelf  begins*  At  first  it  is  a  mass  of  naked 
fwi  *  M  be  almost  impossible  to  scale  were  if  not 

for  tl  /  rre  cut  in  it  ages  ago  by  the  pious  hands  of 

«arly  pilgrim*.  Here  the  chains,  spoken  of  before,  begin,  ITiey 
are  of  '  ^d  are  ri vetted  into  the  wall  of  rock  for  the  greater 

mkty  h  of  the  pilgrims  as  may  be  weak-headed.      The 

monntaiQ  at  this  utage  is  quite  bare  of  trees  for  some  diatance, 
aad  tbe  precipice*  ftdl  awny,  >  s  from  the  vejy  brink  of  the 

patb,  almoii  nhet^r  down  for  if^  of  feet  to  where,  far,  far 

below,  the  foreit  again  begins. 

After  thin  »i*jic<*  of  hot,  hare  r<»i'k,  where  the  cloudless  son 
iMinfi  to  beat  on  one  with  almot^t  prrcrptible  puU'vtions,  there  is 
ftooiber  stretch  of  forest,  into  the  grateful  shade  of  which  one 
pliinffet  aa  into  a  bath,  and  then  again  the  |Kith  lirs  for  a  time  in 
k  nanow  water-worn  ravine*     After  ibis  comes  another  series  of 
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steps  and  chaind,  followed  once  more  by  a  terribly  steep  bit 
gully,  up  which  one  hauls  oneself,  panting  and  exhansted,  to  tl 
last  great  flight  of  steps.  This  is  an  awful  spot,  and  is  one  that 
calculated  to  make  dizzy  the  head  of  the  strongest.  On  both 
rides  of  one  stretches  a  great  void  of  air,  with  nothing  to  be  se* 
but  a  few  faint  clouda  in  the  blue  of  the  brilliant  sky,  Beneai 
one'8  feet  the  unfathomable  abyss  lies  open,  a  chasm  of  unseen 
depth.  This  is  no  place  to  linger  in — hurry  on,  the  fii^cination  is 
too  awful.  This  gi*eat  crag,  which  is  close  to  the  summit  of  the 
cone,  is  so  terribly  precipitous  that,  looking  at  it  from  below,  the 
line  of  pilgrims  descending  it  resembled  insects  clinging  to  the 
rock.  One  last  effort,  and  then,  giddy,  exhausted,  and  trembling 
from  the  exertion,  the  topmost  rocks  of  the  cone  are  reached,  and 
these  last  few  feet  being  scaled  the  summit  is  gained. 

The  very  apex  of  the  Peak  consists  of  a  great  crag  wMch 
stands  on  a  platform  of  rock ;  upon  this  crag  there  is  a  tiny  terrace 
surrounded  by  low  stone  walls,  and  upon  this  upper  terrace  lies 
the  huge  boulder  which  bears  the  sacred  footprint*  This  stone 
is  covered  with  a  wooden  shrine  of  slender  columns,  which  is  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  wild  winds  that  rage  there,  and  is  only 
sheltered  by  a  roof  with  shady  overhanging  eaves,  from  which 
hang  down  two  ancient  bells.  Although  the  shrine  offers  but 
slight  resistance  to  the  elements,  the  winds  which  blow  and  b 
about  that  sacred  summit  are  so  strong  and  wild  that  it  has  to 
secured  in  its  place  by  great  chains,  which  pass  over  it  and  are 
fastened  to  the  living  rock  below. 

On  the  little  terrace  below  the  shrine,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
ten  steps  leading  to  it,  two  Buddhist  priests  live  in  a  poor  and 
draughty  hut  built  of  mud  and  palm-leaves.  It  is  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  six  wide,  and  is  of  a  very  miserable  description. 
The  yellow  gowns  of  poverty  and  the  shaven  heads  of  the  Buddhisttt 
give  them  a  very  priestlike  appearance.  They  receive  visitors 
with  hospitality,  although  they  can  do  little  for  their  comfort, 
and  show  the  footprint  and  the  sacred  objects  very  willingly.  The 
m^ipada  itself  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  gigantic  foot  impressed 
on  the  rock.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and,  although  art  has 
been  brought  to  the  aid  of  nature,  it  so  little  resembles  the  foot- 
print of  an  ordinary  man  that  it  must  take  an  enormous  amount 
of  faith  and  credulity  to  make  anyone  believe  it  to  be  the  impress 
even  of  a  god. 

After  sunset^  and  as  night  comes  on,  it  becomes  bitterly  coi 
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^Bpm  the  mnunit  of  the  Peak,  Mistg  slowly  collect  and  fill  the 
^^Ileyt  which  lie  thoasandg  of  feet  below,  and  these  rise  in  white 
bflUowT  cloadj*,  which  float  between  the  earth  and  the  topmost 
angh  of  the  tDountain,  till  one  feel«  as  completely  cut  oflF  from 
ibe  vortd  of  men  i\s  though  alone  npon  a  solitary  islet  in  a  vast 
milimversed  sea.  The  moon  shines  down  from  a  sky  of  cloudleas 
blftek  upon  the  ronnded  surface  of  the  misty  waves  below,  and  the 
Hesdj  stam,  nnditnmed  by  cloud  or  vapour,  glow  like  lamps  in 
the  mighty  arch.  Later  the  clouds  rise  higher,  and  some  of 
them  detaching  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  floating  through 
tha  mighty  fields  of  mlent  air,  just  softly  touch  the  solid  rock  of 
the  feicred  Fumout  for  that  one  moment,  and  tlien  drift  on  again 
into  night-filled  spacea  as  rast  and  as  profound  as  those  from 
which  they  came* 

Long  before  day  palely  dawns  in  the  remoter  east,  the  priests 
are  antir  and  about,  for  they  must  be  ready  to  receive  the  early 
pQgrimi  ^^^  ^  "^4:  to  the  summit  to  greet  the  sunrise.  This  is  a 
ktraljr  ii/  -^  and  touching  spectacle.     When  first  the  dim 

horiJEoii  begins  to  redden  to  the  day»  one  bears  sounds  of  people 
movtog,  and  gradually  the  pilgrims  come  clambering  up  the  crag, 
the  esarUest  arrivals  from  the  hut  beneath  the  rock  where  they 
hji¥r|iii^)«ed  the  night — these  are  shivering  with  the  unwonted  cold 
— and  then  others,  a  little  later,  who  have  been  toiling  along  the 
ihrine^piUh  all  night  through.  If,  before  daybreak,  one  looks 
down  from  the  parapet  of  the  little  upper  terrace,  the  dim  blaze 
id  V9tch€$i  far,  far  nwiiy  below,  can  be  distinguished  here  and 
therm  atnnng  the  trees,  where,  in  one  long  line,  a  band  of  wor- 
fhippert  }$  toiling  up.  Dotted  about  in  the  darkness,  and  moving 
hither  and  Uitther  as  the  hearers  walk,  the  tiny  sparks  look  mtire 
like  fireflien  on  the  inountuin  side  than  the  light  of  blazing 
ehuU^,  The  fjound  of  their  chanting  can  be  heard  as  they  ap- 
pron^  the  shrine,  just  breaking  the  cold  silence  of  the  dawn,  at  firttt 
«»fiiifit  aiKl  faraway  as  hardly  to  be  dis^tinguished  from  the  stillness, 
tod  then  the  iilenee  stiru  and  wakens  to  a  life  of  sound.  Gradu- 
alist A*  this  pilgrimB  mount  up  higher,  their  strange  chant  swells 
kMidar,  and  grow»  slowly  clearer  and  more  clear,  until,  through 
tlie  tpr^ding  daylight ,  the  long  white-robed  file  suddenly  appenrs, 
ooe  by  <«ie,  from  tbe  ^teep  precipitous  stairs  immediately  beneath 
thfi  terraceu  Each  man,  as  he  reaches  the  little  platform,  puts 
oot  hjji  lights  bowi  down  and  worships.  Tlie  act  in  unspeakably 
iimple  and  umoUnK* 
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As  the  crimson  grows  intenser  in  the  windows  of  the  morning, 

the  eager  faces  with  which  the  whole  enclosure  now  is  thronge 
gaze  eastward  with  the  keenest  expectation  and  in  breathJe 
silence*  Soon,  through  the  red,  a  golden  light  floods  up,  and  wit 
a  bound  the  blazing  sun  springs  up,  royal,  strong,  and  young. 
Then  every  head  is  bowed,  all  hands  are  lifted  up,  and  loud  cries 
o(^  SaddUy  madn!  *  burst  from  the  throats  that  have  been  aching 
for  its  utterance,  and  from  lips  that  tremble  with  their  almost 
frantic  zeid.  Until  the  whole  fiery  round  of  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  these  worshippers  stand  regarding  it  with  a  trans&xed 
gaze ;  then  they  turn,  and  one  by  one  ascend  the  steps  to  ti 
sacred  stone,  carrying  their  oflFerings  in  their  hands  ehisped  liig 
above  their  heads.  Bowing  once  more  they  reverently  place  ti 
gift  upon  the  altar  before  the  slu-ioe,  then  striking  the  old  brot 
bell  which  hangs  above  the  footprint,  they  turn  and  depart.  It 
a  beautiful  sight  to  witness,  for  all  the  lithe  brown  pilgrims 
clad  in  garments  of  spotless  white,  and  as  they  stand  upon  the" 
apex  of  the  rock  the  stroDg  sunshine  falls  upon  them  so  brightlj 
that  their  robes  become  absolutely  dazzling.  "WTiilst  the  offering 
are  being  laid  upon  the  stone  one  or  other  of  the  priests,  sitting 
in  his  yellow  gown,  reads  or  recites  some  passages  from  the  sacre 
books,  the  listening  people  responding  now  and  then  with  a  lot 
'Saddur 

Meanwhile  from  the  other  side  of  the  terrace  an  even  more 
teresting  scene  was  to  be  witnessed.  A  wonderful  natural  pheuome* 
non  was  occurring  which  was  greater  aod  more  imposing  than  all 
the  footprints  in  the  world,  but  one  that  was  disregarded  by  the 
worshippers  of  the  stone.  On  to  the  sky  was  being  thrown  the 
celebrated  '  Shadow  of  the  Peak.'  It  was  strange  that,  whilst  the 
dreamy  Easterns  worshipped  the  substance  of  the  mountain^  the 
practical  Westerns  were  regarding,  with  the  interest  and  wonder 
that  contain  the  elements  of  worship,  the  dusky  shadow  of  it. 

As  the  sun,  so  eagerly  waited  for  by  the  wat<:hers  on  til 
eastern  parapet,  rises  above  the  horizon,  there  suddenly  appea 
upon  the  western  sky  '  Samauala's  Shadow.'  It  is  a  strange  sigl 
On  the  very  ^ky  there  looms  the  vast  shadow  of  the  mountaij 
standiug  out  almost  as  distinct  and  clearly  defined  as  the 
object.  It  almost  looks  as  though  another  Samanala  had  sprue 
up  there  by  enchantment  in  the  night.  As  the  stin  rises  high^ 
the  great  shadow  swiftly  lessens,  till  soon  all  tntce  of  it 
vanished  from  the  sky,  and  it  creeps  with  imperceptible  but  ni| 
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paces  towards  the  place  where  the  watcher  stands.  The  long  line 
of  dense  shadow  that  stretches  to  the  horizon  moves  mysteriously 
towards  one  nntii,  as  the  sun  marches  upward,  it  lies  extended 
upon  the  great  plain  from  which  the  mountain  springs. 

By  this  time  day  is  fully  come,  and  the  sun  is  rojally  asserting 
his  power.  It  is  time  to  go.  The  early  pilgrims  are  already 
leaving,  and  others,  singing  their  chant  and  uttering  their  sacred 
invocation  as  they  climb,  are  coming  to  take  their  place.  There 
is  only  time  for  one  last  look  upon  the  sacred  shrine  and  one  last 
rapid  glance  at  the  great  panorama  beneath  it,  and  then  farewell 
to  the  Peak.  Perhaps  after  all — is  it  strange  ? — what  is  remem- 
bered longest  is  not  the  footprint,  is  not  the  shrine,  is  not  the 
great  and  holy  mountain  itself,  but  the  one  brief  sight  of  the 
constantly  recurring,  though  ever  fleeting,  vision  of  the  shadow 
of  it. 
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The  recent  appearance  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  an  account  of 
an  exploration  of  part  of  the  subterranean  course  of  the  Sekka  by 
certain  members  of  the  Austro-German  Alpine  Club,  reminds  me 
vividly  of  an  adventure  of  my  own  in  the  Karst,  which  cost  me 
a  prolonged  period  of  intense  mental  agony,  which  for  a  time 
proved  most  disastrous  in  its  eflFects  on  my  health,  and  which,  but 
for  the  merest  chance,  must  have  ended  as  tragically  for  me  as  it 
did  for  the  ill-fated  guide  who  accompanied  me. 

In  the  month  of  April,  18  7-,  I  held  the  appointment  of  civil 
surgeon  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Behar,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal.  We  had  just  had  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the 
jail  which  was  under  my  charge  ;  for  some  months  past  there  had 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  in  the  district,  and  during 
the  last  three  weeks  constant  demands  on  my  services  had  kept 
me  daily  in  the  saddle  for  seven  or  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  The  strain  on  my  strength,  which  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  great,  had  been  rendered  still  more  severe  by  an 
exceptionally  trying  season,  the  hot  winds  which  blow  in  Behar  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April  having  been  fiercer  that  year 
than  in  the  whole  course  of  my  long  Indian  experience.  By 
constant  exposure  to  them  my  face  had,  in  feet,  become  blistered 
and  my  eyes  inflamed  to  an  extent  that  threatened  to  interfere 
seriously  with  my  work. 

In  short,  what  with  the  effects  of  overwork  and  exposure,  I  was 
feeling  thoroughly  out  of  sorts,  and  I  reluctantly  made  up  my 
mind  to  avail  myself  of  two  months'  *  privilege'  leave  that  was  due 
to  me,  and  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  England.  My  application  was 
granted  in  due  course ;  and,  after  telegraphing  to  my  wife,  who 
was  in  London,  to  expect  me  there  before  the  end  of  the  following 
month,  I  started  immediately  for  Bombay,  intending  to  leave  by 
the  first  mail  steamer  for  Brindisi. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  after  arriving  at  the  hotel  in 
Bombay  was  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  literature  for  the  voyage,  and 
among  some  dozen  volumes  which  I  purchased  from  an  itinerant 
vendor  of  second-hand  books  were  two  odd  volumes  of  the 
^Calcutta  Beview,'  which,  I  saw,  contained,  along  with  much 
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bcmvirr  mailer,  ii  series  of  pleasant,  chatty  axticles,  entitled 
•The  TnpoT '    '     '  Tournal  of  Captain  Musafir/ 

Hmd  tn\  liy  not  got  the  better  of  my  forethought,  I 

flhimld,  DO  doubt,  have  reserved  the  reading  of  these  two  volumes, 
mlofig  with  the  rest,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  voyage.  But 
time  hung  heavy  on  my  hands  in  the  afternoon,  and  *  Captain 
MiMilir  •  proved  irresistible. 

The  articles  in  question,  which,  as  I  subsequently  ascertained, 
were  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  was  then 
koovn  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the  *  Ued  Pamphlet,*  and  hag 
saee  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  historian,  contained 
a  dianntng  siccount  of  a  holiday  tour  in  some  of  the  most 
picliire«u]ue  parts  of  Austria. 

*'"  *  *  T  )8  suddenly  set  free  from  the  worry  of  business 
caii  If  in  a  quiet  spot  with  nothing  to  preoccupy 

or  disturb  him,  a  pleasant  book  is  apt  to  exercise  a  Bpecial  fasci- 
oaikiii,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  if  at  the  same  time 
phjiloal  fiitigue  iudigpcjses  one,  as  it  did  me,  to  active  exertion. 
To  this  cau&e,  perhaps,  it  may  have  been  due,  as  much  as  to  the 
ffttl^eci  matter  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  that  Captain 
Htinfir*ii  narrative  took  a  singularly  strong  hold  of  my  imagina- 
iioa.  Especially  was  T  struck  with  his  description  of  the  wonder- 
fnl  grotto  at  Adelsberg,  a  few  hours'  journey  from  Trieste,  In 
fine,  I  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  avail  myself  of  my  present 
oppottanity  to  visit  the  spot,  and,  if  possible,  some  of  the  other 
rttmarioible  cavern «  in  the  Karst. 

My  wife,  it  wa8  true,  was  expecting  me  in  London ;  but  she 
httd  been  potfle^sed  for  years  with  a  longing  to  see  Rome  and 
Venice ;  and,  h8  »he  was  living  in  furnished  ror:)ms,  where  she  was 
not  parlienlarly  comfortable,  it  seemed  probable  that  she  would 
prefer  meeting  me  in  the  latter  place  and  spending  a  few  days 
with  ine  in  Italy  tn  waiting  for  me  at  home.  So,  having  ascer- 
ttilied  that  an  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer  would  be  leaving  for 
IVieite  on  May  1,1  went  at  once  to  the  agent^  engaged  apassagei 
to  thai  r  -graphed  to  my  wife  to  meet  me  at  Venice  on  the 

li th,  fti  to  her  by  the  outgoing  mail,  giving  her  a  more 

detailed  account  of  my  ithm. 

Ihirtog  the  sea  voyage  I  completely  recovered  my  health  and 
Amgth,  and  when  I  landed  at  Triei<te  on  the  morning  of  May  23, 
I  wat  feeling  ihonmghly  fit  for  my  projected  excursion* 

(  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  *AqmIa  Kera/  and  the  following 
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moming,  leaving  my  heavy  luggage  in  the  ccLssa  of  the  hotel  aod 

taking  with  me  only  an  overcoat  and  a  light  portmanteau,  con 
taining  a  couple  of  changes  of  linen,  a  handbook  of  the  Karst, 
gupply  of  cigars,  and  a  few  other  necessaries,  started  by  the  firsi 
train  for  Adeleberg.     There,  at  the  Widow  Doxat's,  a  comfortable 
little  hostelry,  which  I  made  my  head-quarters,  I  found  that  it 
was  necessary  for  intending  visitors  to  give  a  couple  of  hourrf 
notice  to  the  custodian  of  the  cavern,  to  enable  him  to  make  the! 
necessary  arrangements  for  its  illumination  ;  so  that  the  aftemoo 
was  well  ad^-anced  before  I  could  explore  its  wonders,  which  s 
jKissed,  rather  than  disappointed,  my  expectations,  but  which  hav( 
been  so  often  described  that  1  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with* 
my  impressJona  of  them. 

Learning  that  I  proposed  visiting  the  Trebitsch  cavern  on  th 
following  day,  the  guide,  who  informed  me  that  he  knew  th 
ground  well,  offered  to  accompany  me ;  and,  as  he  spoke  a  little 
English,!  gladly  accepted  his  services. 

The  morning  was  cloudy,  but  the  guide  was  confident  thai 
there  would  be  no  rain  to  speak  of;  so  we  took  our  tickets  by  th^ 
first  train  to  Sessana,  the  nearest  station  to  Orlik,  whence  th< 
cavern  is  usually  visited. 

Soon  after  we  had  started  the  guide  asked  me  whether  I  wa 
provided  with  the  necessary  peiinit    from  the  engineer  of  th< 
Trieste  waterworks  to  visit  the  Trebitsch  cavern,  and,   on  m 
replying  in  the  negative,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  we  should  b 
able  to  obtain  admission  without  it.     Presently  he  added  thai 
my  journey  need  not  be  wasted.     There  was  a  group  of  caves  at* 
St.  Cannan,  near  the  intermediate  station  of  Divazza,  which  were 
even  better  worth  seeing.      We  could  get  out  there,  and,  if  I  had 
another  day  to  spare,  I  could  get  permission  from  Trieste  by  posi 
and  see   the  Trebitsch  cave  the  following  morning,     I  agrees 
that,  if  there  was  the  least  doubt  of  our  obtaining  admission 
the  Trebitsch  cave  without  a  pass,  it  would  be  better  in  th« 
meantime  to  make  sure  of  the  others.    So  we  alighted  at  Divazza, 

Most  travellers  take  a  carriage  from  the  station  to  St.  Canzian 
but,  as  it  was  little  more  than  an  hour's  walk,  and  I  was  anxioui 
to  study  the  geology  of  the  country  on  the  way,  I  elected 
walk. 

At  the  little  inn  where  the  key  of  the  cave  is  kept  there 
no  one  about  but  a  boy  of  about  seven,  who  seemed  half-witt 
and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  what  we  wanted.    What  tb 
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Jde  lodk  to  be  the  key  of  the  gate  leading  to  the  Rekka  Hohle 
hairerer,  banging  with  several  others  on  a  nail  in  the  wall, 
and,  remjirking  that  we  had  no  time  to  waste,  he  took  it  down  and 
suggested  our  starting  at  once, 

I  urg c ^  '^  r'  we  should  wait  a  little  longer  ;  but,  as  he  }x>inted 

?*>  ihe  m  V   of  the  weather,  assuring  me  at  the  game  time 

he  ira«  well  known  to  the  custodian  and  would  make  matters 

ght  ijQ  our  return,  I  yielded,  reflertiog  that,  after  all,  he 

V  more  about  the  way 8  of  the  place  than  I  did. 

i*ike  mo«t  of  the  caverns  in  this  remarkable  region,  the  Rekka 
Miihle  IF  '*  '  from  a  dotinaj  or  deep  shaft  in  the  limestone 
mrk*     1.  I,  during  its  underground  course,  pours  into  this 

'iO^  with  a  fall  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  into  a  dark  and  compara- 

V  itill  pool,  about  jts  large  as  Westminster  Hall,  to  re-enter 
i'-»ck  on  the  oppDaite  side  beneath  a  majestic  arch,  which,  the 

g1Sid4^•book«  day,  i«  some  sixty  feet  high,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
grettt  altitude  of  the  wall  above,  does  not  look  more  than  forty. 
A  «tnmg  bead  and^  in  wet  weather,  sure  feet  are  needed  to 
od  with  safety  the  very  uneven  steps  by  which  the  margin 
•>i  uie  pool  is  reached,  and  which,  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance, 
are  un|irotected  by  any  kind  of  railing.  Fortunately  the  lime- 
slooe  aflnnla  a  tolernbty  good  footing  when  dry,  m  it  was  at  the 
time  ijC  my  visit;  nevertheless  I  was  not  sorry  when  we  arrived 
at  tbe  door  that  btirs  the  passage  half-way  down,  and  beyond 
which  the  step^  which  become  steeper  and  narrower  fi*om  this 
{loint,  arc  protect4^d  by  a  wooden  balustnide. 

c^u  trying^  tlie  key  in  the  lock  we  found  that  it  did  not  fit. 
The  guide  had  evidently  brought  away  the  wrong  one,  though  he 
prole^tr^l  that  (he  lock  inu^^t  have  been  lately  changed.  However, 
the  bolt  wa>  casiily  forced  back  with  the  blade  of  his  clasp-knife* 

Tbe  view  from  the  margin  of  the  basin,  which  we  reached  after 
"'  r  descent  of  tK>me  two  hundred  feet,  is  cue  which  for 
beauty  and  solemnity  has  few  rivals  in  Europe.  On 
side,  where,  from  a  cleft  in  the  reef  above,  the  Rekka 
piiEDfes  thonderirr^  -  *  the  pool,  an  eddying,  foaming  cauldron 
of  dark^browti  aji^>  i  ecu  billows,  flecked  with  jiearly  white  ; 

oci  the  oilier,  a  gaihertng  rush  of  inky  waters,  where,  with  a  sullen 
roar^  it  dinppeani  again  beneath  the  lofty  archway  in  the  rock  ;  in 
th«  oeatre,  a  oocnpanilively  ^iiU  expanse  of  turquoise  blue;  over 
all  a  subdued  Hght,  darkening  into  gloom  in  the  shadow  of  the 

it  licDitfitoili:  walln. 
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For  a  moment  I  stood  fascinatjed,  conscious  only  of  the  wei| 
gpectacle  before  me  and  the  deafening  tumult  of  the  waters,  Bn 
gradually  an  oppressive  sense  of  isolation  stole  over  me,  and  tl 
was  intensi6ed  as  a  great  flight  of  doves  winged  their  way  upWfir 
to  the  sky,  proclaiming  that  the  place,  tenanted  till  then,  was 
no  longer.  Then  the  roar  and  fall  of  the  waters,  from  a  chaos 
contending  sounds,  began  to  gather  itself  into  cadences,  till  th^ 
whole  simulated  the  stertorous  breathing  of  some  mighty  demon 
of  the  under- world.  From  being  merely  curious  the  fancy  grew 
apjKilling*  After  a  few  seconds  it  vanished,  only  to  give  place  to 
an  apprehension  more  reasonable  in  character,  if  not  better  founded* 
As  I  listened  spellbound  to  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  tl 
tumult,  a  conviction  suddenly  seized  me  that  it  was  steadily  it 
creasing  in  volume.  What  was  more,  this  increase  appeared  tol 
taking  place  through  a  succession  of  reinforcements  from  the  reai^ 
so  to  speak.  I  seemed  to  hear  each  wave  of  added  sound  approach 
from  a  remote  distance,  gi^owing  gradually  as  it  advanced,  and 
finally  merging  itself  in  the  roar  of  the  cataract  before  me. 
distinct,  indeed,  was  the  impression  that  by  degrees  the  rhythm  < 
these  successive  reinforcements  obliterated  that  of  the  fall  itself.| 

The  limestone  of  the  Karst  coimtry  is  like  a  sieve,  and  I  knei 
that  with  heavy  rain  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  water  in 
the  dolinas  to  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  as  many  minut 
Where  we  were,  such  a  sudden  flood  would  indeed  mean  nothing 
worse  than  a  precipitate  retreat  by  the  steps  we  had  just  descended] 
but  in  the  recesses  of  the  grotto,  which  we  proposed  exploring,  it 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  matter. 

I  consulted  Karl,  but  he  detected  nothing  unusual  in  the  sound 
of  the  torrent.  The  sky  overhead  was  still  clear ;  there  was  m 
visible  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  fall,  and  the  level  of  the  pOQ 
had  undergone  no  change.  Doubtless  it  was  a  mere  aural  illusioii 
— a  variation  of  the  same  subjective  process  which  a  minute  befor 
had  converted  the  chorus  of  waters  into  the  breathing  of  a  Uvinj 
monster. 

After  ascending  to  a  small  grotto  at  the  further  end  of  tJi^ 
dolmrt  and  viewing  the  basin  from  that  coign  of  vantage, 
clambered  up  to  a  much  larger  cavern,  not  far  from  the  arche 
tunnel  through  which  the  river  disappears,  and  communicatind 
with  it  in  the  interior  of  the  rock  by  a  somewhat  steep,  sloping 
gallery.   Descending  this  gallery,  we  let  ourselves  down  by  a  rof 
into  a  small  boat,  moored  in  the  gtream  beneath  the  apertiure,  and 
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pityHded  with  a  length  of  rope^  by  gradually  paying  out  which  the 
iiC3Ct  fell  w^i        "  '  htd.   From  this  point  it  is  possible,  at  the 

cM*  of  oim^  ar,  to  make  one's  way  several  hundred  feet 

fnrtlier  to  yet  another  fiall ;  but  Karl,  who  was  big  with  the  secret 
of  a  great  g  '         n,  he  declared,  only  to  himself,  and  full  of 

magnificent  ,  persuaded  me  to  give  up  the  attempt  in 

bvtior  of  a  visit  to  this  virgin  ground,  for  conducting  me  to  which 
he  '  e  an  extra  fee  of  live  guldens, 

ngly  hauled  back  to  a  point  about  midway  between 
ihi^  third  fall  and  the  entrance  to  the  Rekka  Hohle,  where^  after 
veiref^  '  'I  attempts,  we  at  last  managed,  by  om'  united 

eflbrtii  '     -  ^Miat  across,  stern  foremost,  into  a  narrow  cleft 

ill  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cavern,  terminating  in  an  archway  not 
Bmdi  tDorc  than  five  feet  wide  and  between  two  and  three  feet 
higih  in  the  centre* 

I  hare  ni?ver  experienced  the  first  stage  of  petrifaction,  but  I 
&ak  imfigine  if,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  closely  resembles 
the  0i!iiaation  I  felt  as  it  dawned  on  me  that  our  further  progress 
lay  thrrjugh  that  grim  portal.  Resistance  in  any  dignified  form 
waa  unpofiirible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  my  tongiae  was  im- 
mcmhlj  fixed  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  when  my  Charon  1 
m»  sloop  low,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  rock  above,  I 
bowed  my  hc«id  to  Fate  with  a  sense  of  abject  helplessness. 

What  happened  for  some  minutes  after  that  I  scarcely  know, 
vxccfpt  that,  a«  tht*  l)oat  passed  uneasily  into  the  rat-hole  through 
wfaiah  we  were  to  force  our  way,  a  rush  of  cold,  damp  air  blew  out 
both  otir  candles  and  left  us  in  a  darkness  that  could  be  distinctly^ 
fyt  ffoni  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

After  an  inl^val  of  sii^i>ense  tliat  seemed  intenninable,  our 

pctgresa  was  arretted  with  a  shock  that  precipitated  me  face  fore- 

mofi  to  the  bottom  of  th#*  boat.     The  guide  struck  a  match  and 

^  ,  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  which  I  saw  we  had 

. J    ..  ■      n  '^^'^l  ^^^  ^^^*^  ^*  ^^^  extremity  of  a  chamber 

mjmt  ffwiy  feet  long  and  almost  as  broad,  the  roof  of  which  was 
high  eaocigh  to  admit  of  my  standing  upright, 

Diiiftnbarking,  and  drawing  tlie  boat  up  on  to  the  sand  to  pre- 
terit all  risk  of  her  drifting  into  deep  water,  we  scrambled  up  the 

M  after  the  first  few  feet.     At  thi 

^,  ,  .  .  J     ...  _  ..^    ...      .:  I     .  above  the  level  of  the  water,  wa 

anodier  narrow  archway,  through  which  we  jti«t  managed  tu  creep 

tni  oar  handii  aiid  feet.     Indde,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  sen 
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circular  pit,  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  the  walla  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  gloom  almost  perpendicular,  but  which  Karl  scaled 
with  the  agility  of  a  goat.  On  reaching  the  top  he  proceeded  to 
light  several  other  candles,  which  he  planted  on  the  edge,  and  by 
their  aid  I  managed  to  follow  him  without  much  difficulty. 

A  singular  sight  presented  itself  above.  Extending  on  all 
sides,  from  within  a  few  feet  of  where  we  stood  into  the  darkness, 
was  a  forest  of  pillars,  ranged  without  regularity  at  intervals  of 
from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  surmounted  in  most  cases 
by  more  or  less  perfect  arches,  which  seemed  to  support  the  roof 
of  the  cave.  In  many  instances,  where  the  pillars  were  closely  set, 
the  intervals  were  filled  wholly  or  partially  with  screens  of  semi- 
transparent  stalactite.  In  some  cases  closed  alcoves  were  thus 
formed,  which,  when  a  light  was  placed  in  them,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  great  horn  lanterns. 

After  we  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  paces,  the  distance 
between  the  i)illars  began  gradually  to  increase,  and  a  little  further 
on  they  ceased  altogether,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  what,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  vast  rotunda,  of  whose  roof  nothing 
was  visible  but  the  stalactites  which  here  and  there  reflected  the 
light  of  our  candles.  Most  of  these  stalactites  I  estimated  to  be 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  our  heads ;  but  a  little  to  the  right  of  our 
path  one  was  dimly  discernible  in  the  distance  which  seemed  to 
descend  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  floor,  and  by  its  size  and 
shape  invited  closer  inspection.  As  we  approached  it,  the  lower 
part  gradually  resolved  itself  into  what  looked  strangely  like  a  pair 
of  human  legs  with  the  feet  slightly  drawn  up.  At  this  moment 
a  pool  of  deep  water  arrested  our  progress  and  threatened  to  baffle 
my  curiosity.  The  guide  went  back  and  brought  up  the  candles 
which  we  had  left  burning  at  different  points  in  the  hall  of  columns ; 
but  their  united  light  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the  deep 
darkness  that  hung  over  the  pool,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  investigation  when  I  remembered  that  I  had  still  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket  a  few  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  that  had 
been  left  unbumt  at  Adelsberg  the  day  before. 

I  ignited  it,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  me  as  the  blaze  of 
white  liglit  revealed  the  perfect  figure  of  a  woman  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  cavern  by  a  long,  thick  rope,  round  which  the  hair 
of  her  head  was  twisted  ;  the  arms  appeared  as  though  pinioned 
behind ;  the  contour  of  the  body  was  that  proper  to  the  prime  of 
life ;  even  the  features,  turned  towards  me  in  half  profile,  were 
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' y  diBtJiigtuilmhle.  Rope,  hair,  eyes,  limbs,  all  were  of  one 
u^.  — a  iJ*  ^     —    uish  wbite, 

Mar\  ►  ,  from  what  1  had  recently  seen  at  Adelsberg.  I 

knrw  the  iminetic  powers  of  Nature  in  the  shaping  of  these  fan- 
tastic fonnationB  to  be,  it  fteeoied,  as  I  stood  and  gazed  on  the 
figure  before  toe,  that  the  improbability  of  its  haviug  been 
fai^ioo&d  in  mid-air,  ont  of  brute  matter,  by  the  equilibration  of 
mcr>?  mechanical  and  chemical  forces,  was  humanly  indistinguish- 
able from  imposKjbnity-  Was  it  the  record,  preserved  by  Nature 
in  impeiishable  marble,  of  some  deed  of  blood  done  ages  ago  in  the 
liTiiig  flc«h — the  petrified  corpse,  in  a  word,  of  a  murdered 
vooiaii  ?  Was  it  the  work  of  some  mocking  spirit,  denizen  of 
ihoM  dark  rece8ifeS|  bent  on  thus  proving  his  plastic  skill  and  his 
i.^.^i.j. .  ^f  human  anatomy?  Or  must  I  accept  the  paradox 
' ,  iniinitely  multiplied,  had  simulated  here  the  handi- 
ctmft  of  iiFiiidisis? 

By  what  process  of  logic  I  chose  the  last  hyjwthesis  it  would 
noi  l)c  e«iiy  to  explain.  Even  to  this  hour,  when  I  reSect  how 
oi'efiffaolming  at  each  turn  in  the  surface  must  have  been  the 
ehftncm  against  the  accretion  proceeding  in  the  right  direction  and 
in  no  other,  and  again  how  immense  the  improbability  of  its  being 
ly  arre^t*d  at  the  precise  stage  when  the  just  proportions  of 
tut  bfunaD  fonn  had  been  exactly  fulfilled,  the  phenomenon 
mmumem  the  aKiH^et  nf  u  protest  against  our  ordinary  conceptions 
uf  the  univor&e, 

BeyoiMl  the  r^nmni.i  ihr  groiiu  ugain  took  the  form  of  a  ccm- 

|«mfirely  narrow  gallery,  which  the  guide  told  me  he  had  only 

dly  explored.    It  contained^  he  8iiid,  many  curious  stalactites, 

^     *liK>r  wa5i  much  broken  and  fidl  of  pools  and  deep  fissures* 

.  two  i>f  our  cajidlci*  had  already  gone  out  and  the  rest 

were  boTDing  low,  it  was  pcttled  that  before  we  attempted  to  ex- 

plfire  K  h      1      '  *         \ii^^\^  to  the  buut  and  get  a  fresh  supply, 

which  hL  iL\ 

After  be  had  gone,  1  took  the  longest  of  the  pieces  of  candle 
udt  exttnguiBhing  the  rest,  which  i  stowed  away  in  one  of  the 
podctfU  of  toy  overctoat,  walked  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the 
further  g&Uery,  entered  it  and  examined  it  for  a  few  yards,  and 
then      •      *-   '-  -  ^  nwaired  his  return  at  the  entrance, 

1  I  en  must  have  elapsed  when  I  thought  I  heard 

a  ikifii  vbout  from  the  direction  of  the  hall  of  columns.  I  hallooed 
in  reitmi,  bat,  if  them  was  any  ret^nse,  it  must  have  been  drowned 
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in  the  prolonged  echo  that  reverberated  through  the  rotunda,  at 
one  moment  dying  slowly  away  and  at  another  sieeming  to  revive 
and  gather  fresh  strength,  as  it  broke  forth  from  some  remot 
comer.     At  length  all  was  again  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
there  came  a  louder  cry,  a  wail  of  mingled  entreaty  and  des 
that  chilled  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones,  and,  though  inarticti 
late,  seemed  with  cruel  clearness  to  pronounce  the  doom,  •  To 
late!' 

For  a  moment  a  palsy  seized  my  knees,  and  I  stood  rivett< 
like  one  in  a  nightmiire,  to  the  ground.     Then,  forgetful  of  tl 
inevitable  consequence,  I  set  off  running.     In  an  instant   the 
frail  flame  of  the  taper  in  my  hand  was  quenched,  and  I  was  le£^J 
in  impenetrable  darkness.     Fortunately  I  had  with  me  a  box  J^M 
matches ;  but,  when  I  came  to  strike  them,  I  found  that  the  damp 
of  the  cave  had  already  affected  them,  and,  one  after  another, 
they  either  refused  altogether  to  ignite,  or  burst  hissing  and 
spitting  into  only  a  momentary  and  ineffectual  flame.     At  last,  by 
striking  three  or  four  together,  I  succeeded  in  relighting  my 
candle,  and,  proceeding  at  a  more  deliberate  pace,  had  made  my 
way,  without  further  mishap,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance 
of  the  hall  of  columns,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  caught  the     / 
flame  and  nearly  extinguished  it.     Protecting  the  candle  with  my     I 
hat,  I  advanced  still  more  cautiously,  the  rush  of  air  increasing     [ 
at  every  step,  ti!l  it  threatened  to  sweep  me  off  my  feet  and  made     ; 
further  progress  with  the  light  impossible.  i 

Time  was  everything.  Shoidd  I  retreat  to  the  rotunda  and  j 
wait  till  the  subterranean  hurricane  subsided,  or  should  I  press  ' 
forward  at  all  hazards  in  the  darkness?  I  determined  on  the  | 
latter  course,  and,  pressing  my  hat  down  tightly  on  my  head, 
began  to  grope  my  way  from  column  to  column.  Every  now  and 
then  I  paused  and  shouted  with  all  my  might,  but  my  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  wind,  rushing  towards  the  rotundl 
Though  I  made  every  effort  to  keep  in  a  stmight  line,  it  was  n^ 
long  l>efore  my  sense  of  direction  became  hopelessly  confuse 
At  one  moment  an  apprehension  possessed  me  that  I  was  movii 
in  a  circle;  at  another  I  felt  that  I  must  be  going  back  towar 
the  rotunda,  for  the  current  of  air,  which  might  have  guided  m^ 
had  begun  to  blow  in  all  directions  by  turns. 

T  know  of  no  sensation  so  utterly  unnerving  n^  that  of  havii 
lost  all  clue  to  one's  position  in  space.  A'  deadly  sickness  car 
over  me.     I  halted,  leaned  against  a  column,  and  broke  out 
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a  cold  perfpiratJoD,    Then,  recovering  somewhat,  I  made  a  strong 
to   collect    myself,   but    it   was  in  vain  that    I   tried   to 
ire  at  ntiv  rmn-liision  as  to  the  direction  in  which  I  ought  to 

[ail  betu  well,  there  should,  before  ihh^  have  been  some 
jht  from  the  guide's  candle ;  but  not  the  faintest  glimmer 
i  anywhere  visible. 

Qnite   ftiddenly  the  rush  of  wind  ceased.      I  relighted  my 
adie  with  \esH  difficulty  than  before,  and  discovered  that  I  was 
ithtn  h&lf-«-dozen  paces  of  the  semicircular  pit  in  which  we  had 
and  ouTitelves  on  first  entering  the  grotto.     I  hurried  to  the 
Ho  guide  was  to  be  eeen  :  and,  on  looking  down,  I  found, 
my  horror,  that  the  pit  was  half  full  of  water. 
The  truth,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  flashed  instantly  upon 
There  had  been  a  sudden  rise  of  the  wsiter  in  the  Kekka 
lohle — a  riie,  as  I  calculated,  of  at  least  twenty  feet— and  the 
rejteeing  that  the  boat,  if  caught  in  the  low  chamber 
had  left  it,  would  be  capsized  on  the  water  reaching  the 
f,  and   our  mean«  of  retreat  thus  cut  off,  had,  no  doubt^  on 
alarm,  pushed  off  and  punted  her  back  into  the  main 
It.—  .,,..!,    I  had  but  to  wait  patiently,  tlien,  till  the  flood  subsided, 
irbiefa,  except  in  case  of  continued  bad  weather,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  nn  hour  or  lej*s,  aod  I  should  be  released, 

Beastttred  by  thin  review  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  I 
lit  a  cigar,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  anxiously 
ehed  the  water. 

At  (hit  end  of  five  minutes  it  had  fallen  at  least  a  foot.  Then 
there  waa  a  panse,  followed  by  a  slight  rise  ;  but  the  only  anxiety 
I  felt  wan  lest  I  mig!»t  have  to  wait  in  the  dark  ;  for  the  piece  of 
candle  I  had  lighted  could  hardly  burn  more  than  half  an  hour 
loiDgrr,  and,  even  if  I  ventured  to  use  up  the  other  pieces,  they 
vonld  butt,  at  the  most,  a  couple  of  hours  more. 

Pirsently  the  water  began  to  fall  again,  more  ni})idly  than 

t  clambered  down  and  tried  the  depth.     It  was  less  than 

ro  feet*      Hie  top  of  thi-  archway  leading  Into  the  adjoining 

il*er  ongh(,  then,  to  be  uncovered,  for  we  had  crawled  through 

our  bands  and  knees  with  room  to  spare.    Yet,  strange  to 

tnre  was  vif^ible.     I  recbmbrd  the  side  of  the  pit,  took 

\  iind  socks,  tucked  up  my  trousers,  and,  lighting  one 

'  the  remaining  candle-ends,  descended  again  and  wailed  towanls 

r^pposite  side.     Before  I  bnd  gcit  mure  than  half-way  acmfeis, 
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the  floor  of  the  pit,  which,  I  distinctly  remembered,  had,  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival,  been  quite  smooth  and  flat,  became,  to  my 
surprise,  rough  and  stony,  and  immediately  beyond  began  sud- 
denly to  rise.  I  held  out  the  candle  at  arm's  length  in  front 
of  me,  and,  great  heavens !  instead  of  the  archway  that  should 
have  been  there,  saw  a  shelving  bank  of  rocky  debris,  resting 
against  the  wall  of  the  chamber  and  reaching  upwards  to  a  height 
of  at  least  eight  feet. 

How  long,  after  the  first  great  thrill  of  despair,  I  stood,  half 
conscious,  gazing  helplessly  at  the  fatal  avalanche,  I  know  not. 
It  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  from  my  stupor  by  finding  myself  in  total 
darkness.  Then  I  shouted  and  shouted  again,  till  sheer  hoarseness 
compelled  me  to  desist ;  but  there  came  no  answer,  save  strange 
ghostly  echoes  from  distant  recesses  of  the  cave — echoes  that,  by 
their  hideousness,  woke  up  all  the  nameless  terrors  of  the  dark 
that  had  lain  dormant  in  me  since  early  childhood — dread  of 
demoniac  clutchings  at  feet  and  face  and  hair;  of  skeleton 
embraces ;  of  monster,  spectral  eyes,  faceless,  unlidded,  framed  in 
the  pitchy  air.  To  stand  erect  was  terror,  for  what  might  descend 
from  above ;  to  move  was  greater  terror,  for  what  might  be 
crowding  around ;  to  stoop  down  was  uttermost  terror,  for  what 
might  lurk  below ! 

In  vain  I  struggled  to  collect  my  thoughts ;  in  vain  sought 
some  point  of  contact  with  the  physical  world  ;  in  vain  appealed 
to  common  sense,  to  scientific  belief,  against  the  phantom  legions 
that  seem  to  people  all  space.  My  whole  flesh  crept ;  the  crown 
of  my  head  pricked  and  tingled,  as  though  it  had  been  galva- 
nised ;  a  sudden  vertigo  seized  me,  followed  by  a  violent  fit  of 
shivering. 

The  slightest  of  causes  at  length  restored  my  mental  balance. 
The  last  gurglings  of  the  retreating  water,  as  it  quitted  the  heap 
of  fallen  stones,  called  back  the  realities  of  things — realities  which, 
despite  their  grimness,  were  heaven  to  the  hell  they  replaced.  I 
listened,  as  to  some  sweet  and  familiar  melody,  till  all  was  still 
again.  Then  I  lighted  another  piece  of  candle  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  heap  more  closely,  moving  away  the  smaller  stones, 
till  I  came  to  a  great  boulder,  the  surface  of  which  I  followed  up 
to  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  three  feet  above  the  opening,  access 
to  which  it  completely  barred. 

The  terrible  thought  came  over  me,  that  the  guide  might  lie 
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lihed  beneath  that  boulder,  and,  with  him,  my  only  hope  of 
lirenitM?e  Erom  the  most  horrible  of  deaths. 
Though  my  candle  soon  went  oiit^  I  persevered  in  my  woi4c  of 
di!srtiig  away  the  smaller  debris,  but  only  to  find  that  there  was 
novhete  room  to  ingert  eren  a  finger  between  the  boulder,  which 
mitft  vreigh  lome  tons,  and  the  wall  of  my  prison.  Still  I  did  not 
it  oooe  daspain  The  chances,  after  all,  seemed  strongly  in  favour 
of  Af?  guidf  having  made  good  his  retreat,  in  which  case  succour 
eould  only  be  a  question  of  hours* 

The  darkoejciit,  for  the  time  being,  had  lost  its  terrors ;  indeed, 
Ktrangely  composed,  and,  resisting  the  temptation  to  light 
er  piece  of  randle,  I  managed  to  feel  my  way  back  into  the 
grotio  mbove,  and,  sitting  down  with  my  back  against  a  column, 
made  up  my  mind  to  wait  events  with  patience*  Of  a  truth,  I 
ooold  do  little  else.  To  move,  even  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the 
hamldct  tliat  barred  the  exit  from  the  cave  wa^  utterly  beyond  my 
ff  and  the  only  tool  I  harl  with  me  wa,*^  an  ordinar)'  penknife. 
For  what  seemed  many  hours  I  reclined  there,  revolving  in  my 

all  the  probabilitieft  of  my  situation. 
If  tfaij  guide  had  escajFed  with  his  life,  all  would  surely  be  well ; 
bat,  if  not,  the  more  I  reflected  on  the  circumstances  of  my  un- 
brtaute  expedition,  the  more  desperate  the  case  seemed.  The 
guide  would  be  missed  sooner  or  later^ — of  that  I  made  no  doubt, 
Timt  he  would  be  nought  for  was  hardly  less  certain,  and,  under 
ofdioAry  circuuistances,  there  would  have  been  eirery  chance  of  his 
bdng  traoed«  But  how  did  matters  actually  stand  ?  We  had  left 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  exploring  the  Trebitsch 
not  the  fiekka  llohle,  and  we  had  taken  our  tickets  for 
not.  I>iva23Ui«  Even  should  it  transpire  that  our  tickets 
liad  been  given  up  at  Uivazza,  and  enquiries  be  consequently  madf) 
ai  Si.  Ofiiiidan^  the  clue  would  he  lost ;  for  at  St.  Canzian  we  had 
iees  no  ooe  but  an  idiot  boy,  incapable,  apparently,  of  under* 
ftudiiig  our  i?nquiries ;  and,  then,  h;ul  we  nut  brought  away  the 
wrong  key  ?  and  was  not  the  right  key  in  all  probability  gtill 
haoging  in  itji  place,  to  bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  BO  oca  having  visited  the  Kekka  Huhle?  Again,  even  if  the 
Bekkm  Hdhle  ihould  be  saarched,  )i»,  sooner  or  later,  no  doubt  it 
woold  be,  what  chance  wair  there  of  our  being  traced,  seeing  that 
ooif  nf  oi  wa«  cruiilird  to  death,  and  tlie  other  l)uried  alive  in  an 
anloiovn  branch  of  the  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  was  likely  to 
te  |Pii»od tto noticed  byiuiyone  not  previously  acciuiiinted  with  it? 


«« 
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The  doliiui  would  be  dragged,  andi  perhaps,  the  course  of  i\ 
Rekka  to  the  fourth  cataract,  and  then   the  search  would   l>e 
abandoned. 

After  an  interval  of  the  length  of  which  I  can  form  no  concej 
tion,  piissed  in   these  and  similar  speculations,  I  may  perhaj 
have  dozed  ;  for  though  I  had  no  recollection  of  having  dreamedj 
my  thoughts  merged  into  one  of  those  strange  seneationa  that 
belong  to  the  borderland  between  waking  and  sleeping — a  sens 
tion  of  one  of  my  legs  swelling  and  lengthening,  and  lengthening 
and  swelling,  till  it  filled  the  whole  cavern,  enveloping  columnd 
and    insinuating   itself  into   nooks  and  crevices,   where   it   got 
squeezed  and  pinched.     I  started,  to  find  it  numb  and  cramped, 
and,  rousing  myself,  struck  a  match,  to  make  sure  of  my  surround^ 
ings,  and  paced  to  and  fro  for  a  time  between  two  of  the  piUara 
The  temptation  was  strong  to  light  another  piece  of  candle,  but 
remembered  I  had  only  a  few  inches  left,  and  determined  to  reservi 
my  scanty  store  for  occasions  of  greater  necessity. 

My  sense  of  time,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  marking  it, 
was  growing  sadly  confused,  T  could  not  be  certain  that  I  had 
not  slept,  and  it  already  seemed  days  since  I  had  entered  the 
cave.  Thirst  began  to  torture  me,  and  I  longed  to  drink  from 
the  pool  in  the  rotunda,  but  I  dreaded  going  so  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  lest  I  should  miss  some  sound  of  search  or 
succour.  At  last  the  torture  became  unendurable,  and  I  lighted 
the  last  but  three  of  the  remaining  candle-ends  and  made  my 
way  to  the  pool,  counting  the  pillars  as  I  went  and  the  numbe 
of  paces  from  the  last  pillar  to  the  pocJ,  that  I  might  be  able  H 
find  it  in  the  dark  in  future.  When  I  returned  to  my  old  posi4 
tion,  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  pit,  I  must  have  slept  again, 
though  I  tried  hard  to  keep  awake. 

It  was  quite  in  vain  now  that  I  endeavoured  to  form  even  nn 
approximate  notion  of  the  time  I  had  been  inmiured.  So  inde 
terminate,  indeed,  had  my  sense  of  duration  become  that,  whel 
at  rest,  I  could  not  tell  whether  hours  passed  or  days,  Sometime^ 
I  would  try  to  correct  this  vagueness  by  counting  j  but  I  {oxmi 
that  I  was  constantly  losing  my  reckoning,  and,  in  the  end,  tbi 
occopation  became  so  irritating  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  if 
In  the  absence  of  all  external  movement,  the  operations  of  mi 
mind  were  the  only  measure  available  to  me ;  but  to  ajjpeal 
this  criterion  was  to  fall  under  an  illusion.  My  thoughts,  as  in 
dream,  began  to  create  for  themselves  a  special  time  of  their  o? 
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wbicli  became  gradually  less  and  less  distingui&bable  from  thai 
whidi  the  things  thought  of  would  have  occupied  if  they  had 
bira  real.  As  roy  imagination  had  grown  preternaturally  active, 
trBveraing  again  and  again  not  only  the  events  of  my  recent  life, 
bat  miieb  that  was  long  past,  and  not  a  little  that  bad  lain  for 
jremrs  nnremembered,  there  were  moments  when  more  than  half 
my  life  seemed  tci  have  passed  since  I  had  last  seen  the  light  of 
day. 

That  I  had  not  eaten  since  I  came  intx>  the  cave,  and  that, 
IhoDgfa  feeling  very  weak,  I  was  still  alive,  these  two  facts,  viewed 
til  tb^  light,  of  calm  reason,  furnished  a  strong  presumption 
agmnst  my  impriBonment  having  lasted  many  days.  But  between 
tbli  ooocltision  and  the  testimony  of  my  memory  there  was  an 
invocKDcileable  contradiction,  which  seemed  at  times  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  conflict  between  scientific  theory  and  actual  fact. 

I  bad  brought  balf-a- dozen  biscuita  with  me,  and  I  ate  one, 
murr  frnm  a  desire  to  give  myself  a  fair  chance  than  to  satisfy 
any  cnring,  for,  strange  to  say,  I  was  not  at  all  hungry.  I  had 
iiiU  a  eigar  left.  Should  I  waste  a  precious  match  in  lighting  it? 
I  oaanted  toy  matches*  There  were  just  fifteen  left.  Remem- 
bering that,  when  I  had  last  used  them,  I  had  found  three  out  of 
four  bad,  I  heaitated.  For  what  seemed  hours  I  resisted  the 
lemiitatioii ;  bat  the  cmving  at  last  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I 
enjoyed  that  cigar  an  I  have  never  enjoyed  one  before  or  since. 

Then  came  an  inter^'al  of  prolonged  Bemi-8tuix)r,  of  which  I 
rememl'  ^    rnore  than  that  I  was  aroused  several  times  by  a 

aMiM)  of  :    i^  thirst,  and  as  often  groped  and  measured  my 

imj  to  the  pool  and  drank.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  I  must 
hkvn  Allien  asleep  not  far  from  the  edg<»  of  the  puoL  Indeed,  I 
mnst  have  composed  myself  to  sleep  deliberately,  though  I  have 
DO  recollection  of  it.  All  I  know  is  that  I  dnmk  long  and  eagerly, 
aad,  afT-  "  r  for  countless  ages  through  a  depth  beyond  the 
pcpvrer  g!  ^  thought  to  fathom,  found  myself  extended  at  full 

1i!iiflh  on  the  groond,  with  my  overcoat  carefully  folded  under- 
neath me* 

For  iba  flrit  time  I  now  felt  hungry;  but,  when  T  came  to 

cxamiiie  mj  bifcnits,  T  found,  to  my  astom*shment  and  dismay, 

vaa  only  one  left  out  of  the  tivf  that  should  have  been 

..  .  t.    llie  re*t  could  not  have  fallen  out,  for  this  one 

wii'  .  folded  in  the  paper  that  contained  its,  and  the  only 

omcltt^iuji  I  ooold  arrive  at  wm  that  I  must  have  eaten  them  in 
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my  sleep.  The  horror  of  death  by  starvatiou,  which,  Id  the 
absence  of  all  api>etite,  I  had  scarcely  realised  before,  now  stare 
me  full  in  the  face.  The  prospect  seemed  to  spur  me  to  exertion 
and  I  even  began  to  reproach  myself  for  having  allowed  auch 
length  of  time  to  pass  without  making  any  effort,  to  escape.  Yc 
wliat,  I  asked  myself,  could  I  have  done?  What  could  I  do?  Fo 
a  long  time  nothing  more  hopeful  than  waiting  suggested  itself 
One  thing,  indeed,  I  might  have  done,  had  I  not  been  deterre 
from  it  by  the  fear  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  might 
have  made  an  effort  to  explore  the  gallery  that  led  from  thf 
further  side  of  the  rotunda. 

The  idea  was  a  desperate  one  at  the  best,  for  1  had  only  thre€ 
inches  of  candle  left ;  all  I  knew  of  the  ground  was  what  the 
guide  had  told  me,  that  it  was  full  of  difficulties,  and,  should  anj 
accident  happen  to  my  Light,  1  might  be  unable  to  find  my  waj 
back. 

However,  I  determined  to  make  the  exijeriment.     In  ordei 
that  I  might  have  my  bands  free  for  climbing,  I  cut  fom*  holes 
the  front  of  my  hard  felt  hat,  and,  having  bound  the  handle  of 
my  penknife  to  it  with  a  piece  of  string,  so  that  the  blade  pre 
jeeted  a  little  above  the  crown,  fixed  the  ca.ndle-end  on  the  |jaint 
Then  I  ate  half  my  last  biscuit,  and,  after  taking  a  draught  o| 
water  and  lighting  the  candle,  set  off  on  my  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  gallery  proved  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  my  progress, 
owing  to  frequent  boulders  and  chasms,  some  of  the  latter  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  laborious  rather  than  difficult  or  dangerous*  Nc 
opening  was  anywhere  visible ;  but  wlien,  as  far  as  I  could  judgeJ 
I  liad  penetrated  about  eight  hundred  paces,  the  passage  suddenlj 
widened,  and  a  stream  of  slowly  flowing  water,  aliout  two  fee^ 
deep,  crossed  it  almost  at  right  angles,  entering  the  gallery  ot 
the  left  and  leaving  it  again  on  the  right  by  filtration  tbrougt 
the  rock, 

I  was  now  thoroughly  exhausted,  and,  finding  that  more  tha 
an  inch  of  my  candle  was  already  burnt,  I  determined  to  put  i(i 
out  and  rest  awhile. 

No  sooner  was  I  in  darkness  than,  in  the  far  distance  in  front 
of  me,  the  floor  and  a  portion  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cave  seeme 
to  be  steeped,  for  a  space  of  several  yards,  in  a  flood  of  pale 
bluish  light— a  steady,  diffused  light,  which  covered  a  well-i 
defined  area,  and,  though  apparently  reflected,  seemed  to  com« 
from  nowhere  in  [mrticulajr. 
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it  be  moonlight  ?  A  straDge  thrill  ran  through  me  ;  a 
ainp  rout*  in  my  throat  i  and,  instead  of  following  my  first  impulsei 
o  ihoQt  for  joy>  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

For  a  few  moments  I  struggled  in  vain  to  control  my  feelings ; 

liMj  an  impulse  Beized  me  to  rush  forward,  regardless  of  the  water 

froDi  of  me  ;  but  my  head  €wam,  I  trembled  in  every  limb, 

and  It  ira§  only  by  a  powerful  effort  that  I  could  keep  myself  from 

fmlliiig.      There   was   plainly   nothing  to  be  done   but   to   wait 

ptttiently  till  I  should  have  recovered  from  my  fatigue  and  excite* 

il;    fio,  folding  my  overcoat  again,  I  lay   down    on    it  and 

ftlcbed  the  light  in  an  agony  of  expectation  and  suspense. 

After  I  had  gazed  at  the  light  intently  for  some  time,  it  no 

fieemed  to  glow  with  the  same  steady  radiance  as  at  first, 

to  vmiy  in  intensity  from  one  minute  to  another,  wliile  I 

jilt  I  detected  certain  pulsating  points  of  special  brilliancy, 

ip])liiig,  quivering  movement  seemed  now  and  again  to 

the  entire   luminous   space.     The   only  explanation    of 

tlieae  appenninces  that  suggested  itself  to  me  was  that  the  light 

migtit  be  that  of  the  moon,  partially  obscured  from  time  to  time 

flying  c)oud»  and  shining  on  water  in  motioQ, 

It  must,  I  should  think,  have  been  at  least  an  hour  before  I 

pit  well  enough  to  make  a  fresh  start.    No  sooner  had  I  relighted 

»jr  candle  than  every  vestige  of  the  illumination  in  the  distance 

red  ;  so,  finding  the  floor  of  the  cavern  beyond  the  stream 

npamtively  smooth  and  free  from  obstacles,  I  put  it  out, 

Afl  I  approaclied  the  illuminated  space,  which  proved  much 

AMrer  tJian  it  bad  seemed,  a  faint  light  seemed  to  hang  over  it, 

&ntly  it  became  evident  that  this  proceeded  from  some- 

iilightly   raijied  above  the   surface  of  the   ground.     Had 

then,  li»?en  buoying  myself  up  with  false  hope  ?     A  suddeu 

qualm  came  over  me,  ruch  as  one  feels  during  the  first  moments 

an  earthqaake,     A  few  feet  only  now  separated  me  from  the 

intng   masa.     Whatever  it  might  be,  it   was   obviously   gelf- 

For  a   moment   I   stood    stunned   and   motionless. 

conooty  gave  me  fresh  nerve,  and,  taking  aiiuther  step 

1,  I  gtfiafMMi  and  passed  my  hand  over  a  portion  of  the  sur- 

iCrofn  w^  light  proceeded.     It  was  leathery,  cold,  and 

ij  to  II,    ...  a;  and,  as  I  withdrew  my  hand,  1  saw  that  it, 

agkiv  with  phoKphore»cent  light. 

""^^Brcmking  off  a  fragment  of  the  luminouH  substance,  I  examined 

,i.....lv      Tjy  »- rf  iiii^  :i».ii  Uh  form,  plmoly  defined  in  its 
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own  light,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  ita  character.     It  was  a 
phosphoreRcent  fungus, 

I  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  mass,  which  covered^ 
some  square  yards  of  the  floor  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  wa 
of  the  cave,  but,  relighting  my  candle,  hurried  back^  brokeol 
hearted,  to  my  old  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  grotto,  and  lajj 
down  to  die. 

As  I  lay,  I  know  not  what  tempted  me — it  was  not  hunger? 
nor  was  it  a  desire  to  hasten  my  inevitable  end,  but  rather  a  mere 
morbid  craving — to  swallow  a  portion  of  the  foul  toadstool  I 
brought  away  with  me*  It  was  slightly  sweet,  and  not  unlil 
manna  to  the  taste.  No  sooner  had  I  eaten  it  than  an  intens 
feeling  of  drowsiness  came  over  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sound,  iis  of  a  mighty  rush  and  tumult  of  waters,  filled  my  whole 
brain.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was  dying,  but  my  only  feeling  was 
that  of  a  blessed  sense  of  deliverance. 

All  at  once  the  noise  ceased,  and  I  sank  eternally  througli 
some  soft  substiince  which  ofiFered  no  resistance  to  my  descent 
but  the  gentle,  downy  friction  of  which  against  the  surface  of  i 
body,   as  it  circled  perpetually  around   me,  produced  in  eve 
fibre  of  my  being  a  sense  of  exquisite  delight.     '  If  this  is  death  J 
I  exclaimed,  *  who  would  live  ? ' 

As  I  uttered  the  words  a  purple  light  burst  forth  and  filled 
space ;  I  became  aware  of  a  feeling  of  compression  about  mj 
wrists,  and,  at  the  same  instant^  my  descent  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  I  hung  suspended  painfully  by  the  anns,  *  In  the 
name  of  God,*  I  cried,  '  let  me  go ! ' 

The  only  response  to  my  appeal  was  a  cry,  thrice  repeated ; 
faint  at  first,  as  if  from  some  distant  world,  then  louder,  then 
ringing  and  exultant :  *  He  lives !     He  lives !  I     He  lives !  I !  * 

I  became  conscious,  I  opened  my  eyes.  A  group  of  me 
with  flaming  torches  stood  around,  and,  bending  over  me,  wit 
both  my  hands  grasped  tightly  in  hers,  was — my  wife. 

How  we  wept  in  one  another's  arms,  to  be  peremptorily  parted 
after  a  few  brief,  happy  momenta,  by  the  medical  man  my  wif 
had  brought  with  her  from  Adelsberg;  and  how,  after  sundn 
ministrations  of  soup  from  the  doctor's  flask,  I  was  conveyed  oij 
of  the  cave  and  carried,  first  to  Divazza,  where  I  was  put  to  be 
without  being  allowed  to  see  my  wife  again,  and  then,  the  nel 
morning,  by  train  to  Adelsberg,  I  need  not  relate. 

The  story  of  my  rescue  may  be  briefly  told. 
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tiller  waiting  in  vain  for  me  at  Venice  for  a  week,  my  wife 
1^  iftriouiily  alarmed  and  pruceerletl  to  Trieste.  Arrived 
tliere,  she  had  no  di6Bculty  in  tracing  me  to  the  *  Aquila  Nera,'  and 
Moertatned  that  1  had  left  for  Adelsberg  on  the  24th  May,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  in  a  couple  of  days.  Starting  without 
ddij  for  Adelsberg,  eht*  reached  that  place  to  learn  that  an 
BBgliahman,  who  had  left  the  Widow  Doxat's  hotel  for  Sessana 
on  Iha  25th  May,  had  been  missing,  together  with  his  guide,  since 
that  diit«.  Her  worst  fears  were  confirmed  when,  going  to  the 
boiel,  she  identiSed  as  mine  the  portmanteau  left  behind  by  the 
mtwiiig  liaveller,  and  was  further  informed  that  every  nook  and 
eomer  of  the  Kan«t  had  already  been  searched  without  result, 

(>n  clofler  enquiry,  however,  it  transpired  that  it  had  been 
tbcmght  unnecessary  to  examine  the  Rekka  Hohle,  as  it  had  been 
Meett&ined  at  St.  Canzian  that  the  key  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
dolinn  hud  not  been  out  of  the  possession  of  the  custodian  for 
aiore  tlmn  a  fort  nig  ljt»  My  wife  naturally  insisted  on  the  neces- 
«f  J  of  searching  the  cave  in  question  without  delay,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  doctor  already  mentioned,  a  party  was  promptly 
orgauisad  for  the  purpose. 

It  in  onneeaasary  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  what  followed, 
Tba  absence  of  the  bont  from  its  place  in  the  cave,  combined  with 
the  fcct  of  the  door  leading  to  the  dollna  being  found  open,  left 
tto  doubt  that  an  accident  had  hajipened.  Fortunately  the  rope 
by  which  the  boat  was  held,  and  which  the  guide  had  imid  out  as 
he  |A«iad  through  the  low  tunnel  into  the  antechamber  of  my 
priaoo,  hatd  Dot  parted,  and,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  haul 
in,  it  was  found  that  it  passed  into  an  opening  on  the  opposite 

of  the  cave. 

By  meana  of  a  canoe  procured  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
dotinoB^  thi!  chamber  was  reached,  and,  on  its  being  dragged,  our 
boat  wai  fouod,  bottom  upwards,  in  deep  water,  with  the  body  of 
tLe  onibrtimaie  guide  ux»der  it.  An  examination  of  the  shelving 
faank  of  iand  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  chamber  resulted  in 
\hi^  diicovery  of  ftx^tprints  leading  to  the  archway  at  the  top.  The 
aifieanuioe  of  the  debrin  which  ttrewed  the  ground  showed  that  the 
boolder  which  blocked  the  oi>ening  had,  in  lUI  probability, recently 
Uloi,  and  nfter  some  houw'  labour  an  entrance  was  eflectcd,  with 
file  result  that  I  whjs  rclc;t^ed,  w^  nlreiuly  described,  after  having 
jjuinfir^j  f..,  t.T>  fiajB  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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A  Grey  Wether  is  not  a  peculiar  fonn  of  she^p,  entered  to  be 
judged  in  a  special  class  by  the  learned  breeders  who  nsuallj 
compose  a  cattle-show  jury.  It  presents,  in  fact,  about  the  same 
sort  of  analogy  to  a  live  wether  that  a  pillar  of  salt  does  to  Lot's 
wife.  In  the  concise  and  graceful  language  of  the  geological 
text-books,  it  is  *  a  block  of  saccharoid  sandstone,'  which,  I  suppoi 
may  be  regarded  as  scientific  English  for  a  big  boulder  close! 
resembling  a  gigantic  lump  of  brown  sugar.  All  over  the  s 
of  Salisbury  Plain  (so  called  because  it  consists,  in  reality,  of  ai 
undulating  upland),  and  ^long  the  high  ridges  of  the  Marlborough 
Downs,  you  may  see  these  gigantic  Grey  Withers,  reclining 
peacefully  in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  looking  really,  at  a  little 
distance,  very  much  like  a  scattered  flock  of  sheep  of  Titanic  pro- 
portions. Some  of  them  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  across,  and 
about  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness ;  and  they  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  shallow  turf,  like  the  squatting  toadstone  on  Tunbridge  Wells 
common,  great  naked  masses  of  hard  but  friable  sandstone  rock, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  unvaried  chalk  country.  How  th 
got  there  was,  and  is  stilt  in  some  ways,  a  profound  mysterj 
Their  presence  on  the  spot  has  been  variously  attributed 
different  periods  to  Merlin  and  to  the  Devil,  to  the  Univer 
Deluge  and  to  the  great  Ice  Age  ;  geologists  have  referred  them 
the  action  of  denudation,  and  i>opular  fancy  has,  perhaps  with 
higher  probability,  attributed  them  to  the  agency  of  the  elves,  tl 
fairies,  the  Druids,  and  the  Saracens. 

But  the  problem  how  these  huge  blocks  of  shapeless  sandst 
came  to  find  themselves  isolated  on  the  hilltops  in  the  midst  of  \ 
bare  and  unvaried  chalk  country  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
point  that  gives  interest  and  dignity  to  the  Grey  Wethers.  They 
derive  a  far  deeper  and  more  human  claim  t/i  attention  from  the  fact 
that  they  compose  the  stone  of  which  the  great  outer  circle  of 
trilithons  at  Stonehenge  is  built ;  and  all  the  secret  of  Stonehenge 
itself  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  kindred  secret  of  the  Gr€ 
Wethers.  Even  local  tradition  knows  as  much  as  that,  for 
declares  that  when  the  Devil,  or  Merlin,  or  some  other  person 
persons  unknown,  first  transported   the  hanging  stones  of  tl 
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great  lemple,  by  magic  art,  through  the  air  from  Ireland,  he 
dropped  a  few  of  them  carelessly  on  the  way  over  the  Wiltshire 
doinu ;  aod  these  stones,  thus  let  fall  by  accident  in  the  midst  of 
ihm  bare  ehalk  country,  are  the  Grey  Wethers.  Tradition  often 
GODtaiitt  a  wonderful  kernel  of  truth ;  and  this  one,  as  preserved 
far  ua  by  Aubrey  and  others,  euBhrines  two  or  three  various  bits 
of  really  genuine  antiquarian  intelligence.  In  the  first  fjlace,  it 
reoogniaen  the  original  identity  of  the  Grey  Wethers  and  the 
Slooehenge  t^tilitbons.  In  the  second  place,  it  declares  that 
SlOfie^eoge  i»  a  foreign  temple^  as  imported.  And  in  the  third 
jlmm^  it  attributes  the  itnportation  to  Merlin,  the  De\il,  the 
Dniidf,  the  Saracens^  or  the  fairies,  all  of  whom,  in  spite  of 
aaoidantal  diversities,  have  this  much  at  least  in  common, 
duii  ibey  are  all  wicked,  all  heterodox,  all  ancient,  and  all 
magicaL 

The  Grey  Wethers,  like  modem  swindlers,  have  several  other 
luuiief  aa  well :  they  are  known  by  the  aliases  of  Druid  Stones  and 
Senen  SUmes ;  which  last  designation^ — by  far  the  commonest  at 
the  preic  '  'a  very  curious  and  interesting  origin.  It  is 
a  ecffTti[it  en.    Kow,  what  on  earth  have  the  Saracens 

to  do  with  the  county  of  Wilts  in  that  part  of  the  United 
IQiigikiiii  kaown  as  England  ?  There  were  Moors  in  Provence,  as 
•f etybody  knows,  and  Buddhists  in  Mexico,  as  some  people  assert, 
but  were  there  ever  any  Saracens  in  Wiltshire  ?  Rather  not.  To 
Ibe  mediffival  E&ncy,  all  Paynims  were  Saracens  alike :  worshippers 
of  Mabomed,  or,  what  came  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  of  the 
Dtttil  ill  person.  Vour  mediaeval  thinker  made  as  little  distinction 
•a  A  modem  missionary  between  Muhommedans  and  Pagans ;  he 
reguded  them  all  equally  as  dcige  of  Saracens,  and  he  mixed  up  in 
one  nnivenal  condemnation,  as  the  Prayer  Book  does  in  one  concise 
|Hlal>OD,  ^  "V  '  ^  Heretics,  and  In6dels.  Now,  the  English 
people  ir<  <^  Ages  knew  in  a  dim,  half-^mythical  fashion, 

that  SCooelienge  and  the  other  great  scattered  megalithic  monn* 
laenta,  like  eromlecba  and  dolmens,  were  all  the  work  of  some 
pr»*biftoric  Pagans,  and  connected  with  some  forgotten  heathen 
religion.  Therefore  it  obviously  followed  that  they  were  Saracen 
0Um*        ^^'  '     [gn  Aows  logiciilly  from  the  premi»fseg:  it  is 

oaly         .  t^mselved  that  are  a  little  bit  confused  and 

muddled*  ^Vfter  all,  the  medui*val  blunder  in  not  much  mora 
abmrd  or  much  more  unauthorised  than  the  modem  one  which 
all  ibeii  Yaitly  archaic   and  pre^hifttoric  structures  as 
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•Druidical  monuments/  Because  there  were  once  Dmidfl  in 
England,  and  becauBe  the  Druids  were  *  Ancient  Britong,'  and 
because  these  stones  are  also  very  ancient,  therefore  the  stones 
were  set  up  by  the  Druids.  We  might  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  assign  every  Roman  object  found  in  Britain  to  Julius 
Oesar,  and  every  coin  of  George  I.  or  James  11.  to  William  the 
CJonqueror,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stonehenge  was  already  hoary 
with  the  rime  of  ages  when  the  first  Druid  missionary  set  foot, 
with  his  tribesmen,  on  the  soil  of  England ;  and  the  so-called 
Dmidical  monuments  generally  have  no  more  to  do  with  those 
very  shadowy  and  half-mythical  Celtic  priests  than  they  have 
to  do  with  St,  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  or  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
or  the  Salvation  Army. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  real  hist-ory  of  the  Siirsen  Stone^^A 
or  Grey  Wethers,  as  revealed  for  us  on  the  one  hand  by  geologj^B 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  modem  archaeological  research. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  whenever  one  examines  a  Grey 
Wether,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  weathered  indeed.  It  is  a 
hard  lump  or  kernel  of  friable  sandstone,  worn  away  on  every  side  by 
rain  and  wind  ;  a  mere  relic  or  solid  core  of  what  was  once  a  much 
larger  and  broader  piece  of  sandstone.  But  the  odd  point  is  that 
these  isolated  blocks  occur  now  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  rock 
of  any  sort,  save  chalk,  for  miles  and  miles  around  in  every  direction. 
Why  is  this  ?  Well,  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  once  upon  a 
time  (a  very  safe  date)  a  great  sheet  of  just  such  friable  sandstone 
overlay  the  whole  of  the  English  chalk  downs.  At  that  remote 
period,  of  course,  they  were  therefore  not  chalk  downs  at  all,  but 
sandy  uplands  of  the  same  character  as  the  pine-clad  country  round 
Bagshot  and  Woking,  where  the  troops  from  Aldershot  camp  out 
in  summer-time.  In  point  of  fact,  this  layer  of  sandstone,  or 
rather  several  such  layers,  still  cap  the  chalk  in  all  the  London 
basin ;  and  by  boring  through  them  you  come  at  last  upon  the 
underlying  chalk,  beneath  several  hundred  feet  thickness  of 
superficial  deposits.  But  on  the  higher  uplands  of  Wiltshire  and 
Berkshire  the  rain  and  streams  have  gradually  worn  away  and 
removed  piecemeal  the  whole  of  the  eocene  and  other  upper  layers, 
cutting  down  the  hills  to  the  level  of  the  chalk  beneath,  and 
leaving  only  a  few  of  the  very  hardest  and  lumpiest  kernels  of  the 
sandstone  strewn  loosely  about  on  the  surface  of  the  down8. 
These  kernels  are  the  problematical  Sarsen  Stones.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  derived  from  one  layer  of  tertiary  deposit<<,  and 
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from  mnother;  but  they  remain  at  the  present  day  as  solitary 
witnesses  to  the  va^i  thickness  of  similar  rock  which  has  been 
tlowlj  removed  from  the  summit  of  the  chalk  downs  by  the  rains 
and  lofreats  of  a  million  winters.  They  are  but  the  last  fragments 
of  m  iride-spread  deposit  w^hich  once  covered  the  whole  south  of 
Eoglaod  with  its  barren  sheet,  and  of  which  larger  patches  still 
remaiB  among  the  wild  heaths  of  Wilts  or  Surrey  and  the  slopes 
of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Chalk  country  is  always  noticeable  for  three  great  wants :  the 
want  of  wood,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  want  of  building- stone» 
Brokea  flints  are  the  chief  architectural  material  of  the  English 
downs,  and  they  are  employed  imptulially  for  walls  and  houses, 
towers  and  monastic  buildings,  throughout  the  whole  of 
ful  chalk  belt.  Accordingly,  from  very  early  times,  the 
Qltlitanan  philosophy  of  bucolic  man  set  him  to  work  to  utilise 
ibe  Sarsen  Stones  for  his  own  purposes.  The  stones  serve  to  this 
dftj,  wherever  they  occur,  for  walls  and  gate-posts,  for  farm  build- 
ingp  and  pa^'ing-^tones ;  and,  worse  than  all,  these  mystic  relics 
of  a  remote  antiquity  are  pounded  up  by  the  representatives  of 
Uie  late  Mr.  Macadam  for  the  vulgar  purpose  of  making  road 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  Sarsen 
to  be  found  in  situ^  where  nature  left  them,  is  year  by 
*  rapidly  diminishing,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  last 
Grry  Wether  will  disappear  entirely  from  Wiltshire,  save  where 
aeodantal  use  in  the  formation  of  a  pre-bictoric  monument  may 
happQj  save  it  from  final  destruction  by  the  iconoclastic  forces  of 
ibe  nineteenth  century.  Even  that  hallowing  antiquity  may  not 
atwasji  preeerve  it  from  untimely  desecration  j  for  what  earthly 
tUllg  is  sacred  in  the  greedy  eyes  of  the  modem  contractor  and 
Ilia  myriad  myrmidons?  Not  the  tombstones  of  the  dead,  or  the 
iHfiioriahi  of  the  past ;  not  the  Roman  vallum,  or  the  pre^historic 
ftaaa ;  not  hoary  antiquity,  or  natural  beauty.  Nothing  but  the 
almighty  dollar,  the  divine  locomotive,  vested  interests,  and  a  ten 
per  cent,  dividend.  They  would  cheerfully  chip  up  Henry  the 
Savanib's  chapel  at  Westminster  as  material  for  mending  the 
street  at  Whitehall,  or  drive  a  permanent  wf»y  with  patent  sleepers 
tlu^mgli  th('  of  the  111  '    le  at  Stonehenge.    They 

would  teg^ii  mh  at*  a  -  j  wn^te  of  good  building- 

it^me^  and  they  care  less  than  nothing  for  any  inner  eirelea,  save 
in  ft         '  Nfe  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District  railways, 

i       ^  loan,  like  every  dog,  had  once  his  day,  and  in 
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liifi  day  the  Sarsen  Stones  of  Wiltshire  appeared  to  him  also, 
his  primitive  fashioDj  an  excellent  building-stone  for  architectural 
purposes.  Long,  long  ago,  before  England  was  yet  even  Britain, 
in  the  dim  old  days  of  the  newer  Stone  Age,  when  short  squat  mea 
of  Finnish  or  Euskarian  breed  occupied  the  whole  of  what  are  now 
the  British  Isles,  the  utiliBatian  of  the  Grey  Wethers  first  began 
for  practical  objects,  *  Let  us  exploit  the  Sarsen  Stones/  sai" 
primitive  man,  in  his  own  language  (probably  agglutinative),  an^ 
straightway  he  began  to  pile  them  up  into  dolmens  and  cromlechs, 
gigantic  trilithons  and  pre-historio  temples.  And  then  it  was^  as 
modem  archaeology  tends  every  day  more  and  more  fully  to  show» 
that  the  large  circles  of  Stonehenge  were  first  piled  up  on  Salis- 
bury Plain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  at  the  present  day  ih 
Stonehenge  is  a  tribal  temple  of  some  petty  Wiltshire  kingdoi 
in  the  newer  Stone  Age,  and  that  it  antedates  by  several  thousand 
years  the  arrival  of  the  Oltic  Aryan  conquerors  in  the  isle  of 
Britain. 

The  really  curious  point  about  Stonehenge,  however,  is  this 
that  it  does  not  all  consist  of  Grey  Wethers,  though  the  bigj 
and  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  trilithons  are  composed  of  thoi 
huge  local  boulders.  There  are  other  stones  in  that  ancient  tempi 
which  came  from  some  far  more  distant  land — stones  the  like  of 
which  certainly  cannot  be  found  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Salisbury 
Plaiuj  and  some  of  which,  in  all  probability,  can  only  be  matched 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Stonehenge  is  undeniably  not  a 
native  Wiltshire  monument ;  it  is  probably  not  even  British  at  alU^ 

In  order  to  understand  this  very  strange  and  mysterious  fac 
we  must  look  a  bttle  more  closely  at  the  composition  of  this  greai 
surviving  specimen  of  stone-age  architecture. 

The  focus  or  real  centre  of  the  Stonehenge  temple  is  the  so- 
called  altar-stone,  which  occupies  precisely  the  same  position  in 
the  primitive  structure  as  the  high  altar  occupies  in  most  mode: 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals.  But  this  very  altar-stone,  the  grei 
central  fact  around  which  all  the  rest  of  the  ancient  building 
clusters,  is  ^wt  a  Grey  Wether,  nor  a  Wiltshire  stone  at  all :  it  is  ai 
imported  slab  of  felsj>athic  homstone,  plentiful  in  some  parts 
Wales,  about  Carnarvonshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  but  utterly  ui 
known  in  southeastern  England.  Now,  that  is  in  itself  a  su 
ciently  strange  and  remarkable  fact,  but  it  becomes  a  thousand 
times  more  strange  and  remarkable  if  we  remember  that  the  M 
was  brought  thither,  without  any  advanced  meclianical  appliam 
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ti  .  srM»iM.  u::^'  ft^lk.    Totransport  a  big  block  of  the  sort  from  the 

\  rir;iii-^T  jioint  where  it  could  poseiblj  be  obtained — namelj, 

If   in  North  Wales— would  tax  even  at  the  present  day  the  re- 

'  n  as  understood  by  the  modern  contractor  and 

said.     (I  call  the  navvies  myrmidons  aa  often 

as  possiblei  on  purpose  to  annoy  the  writers  of  superfine  English.) 

The  nuLBS  would  have  to  be  carted  from  the  quarry  to  Dolgelly 

Btatioiit  Bb anted  at  Ruabon,  transferred  from  the  Great  Western 

to  the  South  Western  at  Swindon,  transported  to  Salisbury,  un- 

loftded  00  to  a  truck,  and   then   driven   across   country    by    a 

doubtiiil  load  on  to  the  bare  bosom  of  Salisbury  Plain,    And  all 

than  after  Macadam  and  Stephenson  have  wreaked  their  worst 

upon  th»  mications  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Bat  V  e  half-naked  stone-age  folk  carried  their  sacred 

lyoibol  to  it«  home  at  Stonehenge,  Great  Britain  must  have  been 
a  veiy  disunited  kingdom  indeed.  Long  ages  after,  when  Cee^ar 
fopt  landed  at  Deal,  for  the  distress  of  all  subsequent  generations 
of  ircfaieologista  and  schoolboys,  it  was  still  divided  among  Ice- 
BJmu  and  Coritanians,  Catyeuchlanians  and  Trinobants,  and  half- 
ardoseen  more  assorted  unpronounceable  Celtic  tribes.  Much  more, 
then,  in  the  dim  recess  of  neolithic  times,  must  countless  petty 
prioeipalities,  like  those  of  South  Africa  or  New  Guinea  in  our 
mm  dajt  have  occupied  every  shire  of  England,  and  every  Riding 
in  tbe  county  of  Y'ork.  If  the  altar-stone  came  from  Wales,  it 
niist  hare  been  rolled,  tumbled,  wheeled,  or  dragged,  over  path* 
Ifiis  mooDtains  an<l  through  trackless  plains,  guiltless  as  yet  of  the 
wQei  of  the  Macadam,  all  the  way  horn  Carnarvon  or  Llandeilo  to 
ita  present  position  on  Salisbury  Plain.  I  do  not  myself  believe, 
htmweff  for  a  reason  which  I  will  presently  state,  that  the  altar- 
ftoDf*  IS  British  by  origin  at  alL  It  came,  no  doubt,  to  Wiltshire 
fgvm  a  far  country,  but  that  country  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
ot  Wales ;  it  hiy  rather  to  the  extreme  east.  But,  concerning 
thif,  more  anon* 

To  add  to  the  wonder,  the  smaller  circles  at  Stonehenge  are 
alao  iotrUi*ive  and  of  foreign  origin,  their  place  of  nativity  having 
been  as  much  debated  among  geological  authorities  as  Homer's  or 
8i.  fttr  -tis  in  such  matters.  One  thing  alone 

iacertaiL.     _  ^  ^ J  ish,  but  are  naturalised  aliens,     Ac- 

Odfding  to  older  authorities,  they  are  greenstone  from  Ireland ; 
and  that  Idea  would  ^^  11  with  the  tradition  that  the  Devi), 

fir  M#rtm,  or  *omet  mysterious  and  unchristian^  traos^ 
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port^  them  hither  from  the  Green  Jele.  But  then,  I  don't  think 
we  need  attach  much  im|X)rtance  to  the  tradition  in  this  respect, 
because  Ireland,  being  the  Isle  of  Saints,  and  the  Isle  of  Druids, 
and  the  magical,  mystical  country  generally,  was  a  good  place 
bring  anything  mysterious  from,  just  as  India  and  Egypt  are  at 
the  present  day  to  our  own  Blavatskys  and  spiritualists  and  theo 
sophists.  Professor  Bamsay,  on  the  other  hand,  without  posi« 
tively  identifying  the  smaller  circles  with  any  British  rock^ 
observes  that  the  blocks  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  igneousj 
masses  in  some  parts  of  the  Cambrian  region  in  South  Wales ;  ancf 
this  would  fit  in  pretty  well  with  the  theory  of  the  Welsh  origin! 
of  the  altar-st^ne.  But  still  later  inquirers,  venturing  to  look 
away  from  Britain  altogether,  have  suggested  that  the  stones  may 
have  come  from  Belgium  or  some  other  part  of  the  Continent^ 
where  fhey  find  rocks  still  more  closely  resembling  the  Stone* 
henge  specimens  than  any  purely  British  igneous  masses.  This 
suggestion  appears  to  me,  from  the  archaeological  point  of  view, 
&r  the  most  probable  ;  and  on  the  following  grounds, 

Whoever  put  up  the  altar-stone  and  the  smaller  circles  at 
Stonehenge,  must  certainly  have  brought  them  from  a  great 
distance*  Now,  people  don't  usually  carry  about  large  blocks  of 
greenstone  or  felspar  in  their  waistcoat  pockets,  without  a  good 
reason ;  especially  if  they  don't  wear  waistcoats,  and  if  the  blocks  are 
as  big  as  a  good-sized  doorstep.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  imported  stones  at  Stonehenge  were  originally  sacred :  in 
short,  that  they  were  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  some  intrusive  con- 
quering tribe,  which  carried  them  along  with  it,  like  pious  JEneaa, 
through  all  its  wanderings.  All  over  the  world,  upright  slabs 
or  menhirs  form  common  objects  of  worship  to  savage  or  barbaric 
people ;  the  poor  heathen,  as  we  were  universally  informed  in  the 
nursery,  bow  down  in  their  blindness  to  stocks  and  stones.  These 
stones  are  in  the  most  literal  sense  mere  blocks— rude  shapeless 
masses  which  it  would  be  desecration  to  carve  or  cut  with  a  knife^ 
even  if  the  unsophisticated  savage  happened  to  possess  any  prope 
knife  wherewith  to  cut  them.  In  India,  to  this  day,  our  Arya 
brother  sets  up  just  such  unhewn  stones  in  the  centre  of 
agricultural  holding,  to  represent  the  Five  Brethren  of  the  old 
Hindoo  mythology.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  believe,  the  unhewn  sacreij 
stone  is  really  a  tombstone ;  it  is  the  upright  pillar  or  men! 
erected  originally  on  top  of  a  barrow,  to  mark  the  spot  where  i 
great  chief  or  king  has  once  been  buried.     Offerings  are 
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made  si  the  stone  by  the  grateful  or  terrified  descendants,  to 
Mf/pm9e  the  ancestral  ghost ;  oil  and  wine  (or  whatever  else  the 
coimtnr  affords  of  alcoholic  stimulant)  are  dutifully  poured  over  it ; 
mi  all  fitting  respect  is  paid  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  by 
iba  obsequious  survivors.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  object  of 
the  worship  get«  gradually  forgotten ;  the  ghost  itself  fades  away, 
and  it  b  the  actual  stone  that  comes  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  not 
the  tomb  or  barrow  of  which  the  pillar  is  but  the  outward  and 
finble  symbol. 

Afl  noon  as  the  i^anctity  of  the  stone  has  got  to  be  well  and 
firmiy  eatabliahed,  it  will  follow  that  the  tribe,  on  being  forced  to 
migrate  eUewhere,  will  t-ake  these,  its  household  deities,  on  the 
way  with  it.  All  migrating  tribes,  from  pious  ^^neas  and  his 
Trojans  downwards,  always  carry  their  paternal  gods  in  their  own 
pottmantcausj.  And  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  where 
mifmUog  tribes  have  actually  thus  carried  in  their  train  their 
aMVBd  atones.  The  Scots  carried  theirs  from  Ireland  to  Argyll- 
ahi]t%  and  when  Edward  I-  conquered  them  (pro  tern.)  he  took  it 
off  in  turn  from  Scone,  and  placed  it  in  the  coronation  chair  in 
WailXDioster  Abbey,  where  that  remote  relic  of  pre*historic 
paganism  still  figures  in  the  midst  of  a  christianised  ceremony* 
It  a^tflli  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  same  way  the  intrusive 
bragn  atones  of  Stonebenge  were  brought  to  Wiltshire  by  some  * 
tnradiiig  tribe,  as  their  own  fetishes,  much  as  the  South  Sea  | 
latandeiK,  going  about  in  canoes  from  one  little  group  of  islets  to 
another,  auried  with  them  their  own  sacred  stones  to  serve  as  the 
noelens  of  a  national  religion  in  the  lands  whither  winds  or  waves « 
m^ht  drift  them. 

But  why  may  not  the  newer  stone-age  men  who  built  Stone- 
have  come  to  Wiltshire  from  Wales  or  Ireland  ?  Simply 
f  the  chances  are  against  it ;  in  Britain  at  least,  the  wave  of 
has  always  gone  in  the  opposite  direction.  Westward 
the  tide  of  empire  takes  its  way.  The  conquerors,  like  the  wise  men, 
come  always  from  thn  East.  It  is  as  improbable  that  the  Stonehenge 
folk  came  from  Carnarvon  or  from  Wicklow  to  Wiltshire,  as  that 
the  fotmders  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  came  from 
Chicago,  St*  Louis,  or  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Hie  poesouor  of  the  plains  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land baa  often  conqnered  the  Welshman,  the  Highlander,  and  the 
IriahmaTi,  bat  he  has  never  once  been  conqoered  by  the  moon- 
laiMert  in  rt^tunu 
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tuSj  was  a  Welshman*  TftfTy  was  a  thief, 
T^My  came  to  rny  how^Q  and  stole  a  leg  of  bc?€f  ; 

but  Taffy  never  dreamt  of  attemptiDg  to  overrun  the  shires  of  the 
Midland  and  the  pastures  of  the  south.  WTien  Tougal  descended 
on  the  lowlands,  bis  utmost  exploit  was  to  *  drive  ta  cattle,*  as  in  the 
familiar  instance  of  the  immortal  Phaiishton.  On  the  other  hand 
the  possessors  of  the  English  plain  have  often  l>een  conquered 
and  driven  back  or  subdued ;  first,  the  Euskarian  by  the  Celt^ 
then  the  Celt  by  the  Eoman,  then  the  romanised  Briton  in  turn 
by  the  Saxon,  then  the  Saxon  once  more  by  his  still  heathen 
brother,  the  stalwart  Dane,  or  his  half-christianised  and  frenchi- 
fied  cousin,  the  Xorinun  ;  but  in  every  case  the  conquering  f^eople^ 
came,  without  one  exception,  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Never  once  in  Britain  has  the  man  of  the  mountains  beaten  the 
man  of  the  plains ;  he  takes  his  tardy  revenge  by  charging  the  inJ 
trusive  Saxon  in  the  pass  of  Llanberis  or  the  strategic  defile  of 
Killiecraukie  alone.  If  yon  fail  to  catch  the  point  of  this  last 
remark,  you  are  recommended  to  go  thither  and  see,  when  it 
hidden  meaning  will  become  immediately  apparent  to  the  meane 
understanding. 

Since,  then,  most  conquering  people  come  to  Britain  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  since  such  people  are  apt  in  early  stages 
culture  to  carry  with  them,  in  the  rough^  their  country's  gods 
and  since  rocks  capable  of  producing  the  raw  material  of  the  par- 
ticular deities  now  in  question  are  better  found  on  the  Continent 
than  in  Britain,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  with  great  probability^ 
that  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  came  to  Wiltshire  from  some 
where  south-eastward ;  especially  as  a  broad  belt  of  land  at  that 
time  still  connected  the  opposite  shores  of  Dover  and  Calais,  and 
rendered  the  proposals  for  a  Channel  tunnel  at  once  premature 
and  practically  unnecessary,  I  don't  doubt  that  for  the  stone-agi 
men  it  was  a  mere  walk-over,  and  that  they  carried  weight  in  tl 
shape  of  the  altar-stone  and  the  smaller  pillars. 

When  they  got  to  Salisbury  Plain,  I  take  it,  they  called  a 
halt,  and  began  to  set  up  afresh  the  standing  stones  they  had 
carried  with  them  on  their  long  journey.  Under  the  altar-stone, 
perhaps,  the  actual  ^Eue-as  of  the  stone-age  colonists,  flying  from 
some  early  pre-historic  Agamemnon,  was  duly  buried  at  last  bjj 
his  own  people.  Certainly,  some  interment  or  other  took  plac 
upon  the  spot ;  for  when  an  iconoclastic  lord  of  the  manor,  in 
days  of  the  Stuarts,  went  digging  among  the  hoar  ^^1  nni>e  in  searcfl 
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ttf  y^aiure — vuignr-minded  wretch !  he  was  rewarded  only  by  the 
dinorery  of  a  few  old  bones,  stags'  horns,  bullocks*  heads,  and 
other  wont^  memorials  of  a  primitive  neolithic  funeral  feast, 
Marhig  set  up  their  fetish  stones  in  due  order^  however,  the  pious 
immignuitd  determined  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  their 
QStiooAl  temple  by  piling  up  around  it  a  circle  of  the  tallest  and 
biggi^  grey  wether?  that  all  Wiltshire  could  readily  produce, 
Itiaw  grey  wethers  they  dressed  roughly  with  their  polished  flint 
BX«A  into  mdely  quadrangular  shape,  piled  them  np  by  two  and 
lwo>  mud  then  lifted  by  main  force  a  third  on  top,  so  as  to  form 
Ibe  fiiiiitUar  shape  of  the  existing  triUthons,  Thus  it  is  the 
fiaaUer  stones  of  Stonehenge  that  form  the  really  most  ancient 
tad  important  part  of  the  whole  erection.  The  other  portion  of 
thai  great  pre-historic  temple,  the  huge  trilithons  that  astonish 
m  still,  even  in  this  age  of  advanced  engineering,  by  their  bulk 
ud  maasiveness,  have  grown  up  around  the  lesser  and  more 
ttcired  obelisks,  much  as  the  magnificent  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
I>o^^tlo  has  grown  up  about  the  Casa  Santa  of  Nazareth,  which 
«aa  miiacnlously  transported  through  the  air  from  Palestine,  like 
StoDeheoge  from  Ireland  by  the  arts  of  Merlin. 

It  IB  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  biggest  Sarsen 
•luoca  were*  employed  at  one  time  for  just  such  purposes  as  at 
StOfoeliange^-dolmenp, cromlechs,  chambered  barrows,  and  so  forth 
— and  thai  thtjy  got  to  be  mentally  identitied  by  the  rustic  intelli- 
geticei  not,  it  15  true,  with  Druids  (for  the  Druidical  nonsense,  like 
Arkite  worship  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  a  pure  invention  of  the 
*  learned*  or  pedantic  classes),  but  with  some  old  forgotten 
heathen  worihip*  Hence  they  were  commonly  sjioken  of  as 
Hcuaceo  itonei;  and  the  name  was  justified  by  the  common  belief 
it  the  archiiecta  of  Stonehenge,  in  carting  the  great  blocks  to 
tbcir  prenent  portion,  had  tumbled  some  of  them  about  on  the 
dbwni*  Within  tht?  memory  of  men  still  living,  a  fair  was  held 
at  one  fQch  i>re-bi**toric  monument,  and  was  opened  by  solemnly 
ponringa  bottle  of  i>ort  over  the  sacred  fetish  of  a  race  long  since 
paind  away  from  among  us*  Could  anything  prove  more  con- 
dunvely  the  pcraiutcncc  of  custom  in  an  old  settled  and  very 
mixed  population?  Celt  and  Koman  and  Saxon  and  Norman 
have  jiinoe  come,  and  many  of  them  gone  again  ;  but  the  heathen 
ritca  offerrd  op  at  the  grave  of  some  dimly  remembered  Euska- 
rian  chi-''  -''  -rrrived  through  them  all  up  to  the  very  beginning 
of  tUf  •  .»^  nineteenth  century. 
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CKAPIER  XXXVII. 
A  81CTKR  UF  M£KCY. 

HE  brothel's  of  the  Duke, 
his  son  and  daughter,  hur- 
ried to  his  apartment  in 
alarm.  The  Worthivales, 
father  and  son,  remained 
where  thej  were,  anxious 
to  know  the  cause  of  alarm, 
but  unwilling  to  intrude. 

The  Archdeacon  turned 
feint ;  he  also  suffered  from 
the  heart,  and  the  Marquia 
was  obliged  to  lend  him  an^ 
arm.  The  General  and  Lady 
Grace  were  the  first  to  ent^r 
the  Duke's  morning  sittings 
room. 

AVe   must   explain  the 
camse  of  the  Buke^s  exette«| 
ment. 

He  had  been  taking  las 
breakfast  when  the  valet  j 
informed  him  that  a  lad} 
— a  Sister  of  Mercy — bad  called  and  desired  very  particularly  tc 
see  his  Giacei  if  he  would  generously  allow  her  an  interview  of 
five  minutes. 

*  A  Sister  of  Mercy  I '  exclaimed  the  Duke.   *  What^ — Thompson, 
in  the  ball.   Kept  her  waiting  ? — Eicellent  people — most  certainlyj 
I  will  see  her.     Some  subscription  wanted  to  an  orphanage,  or 
refuge,  or  a  laundry.    Show  her  up  at  once^ — of  course,  of  course.^ 
A  lady  entered  in  black,  closely  veiled. 
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*T&ke  a  chair,  my  dear  madam/  said  the  Duke,  rising. 
^ThompM)!!,    put    a    chair.     Thai    will    do.     Pray   be   seated, 

*  Thank  your  Grace,'  said  the  Sister,  waiting  till  the  valet 
bad  left  the  room  ;  *  I  had  rather  stand.  I  will  not  detain  you 
five  minutes/ 

•No  detention  at  all,  except  as  a  pleased  captive,'  said  the 
Duke*  *  It  does  an  old  worthless  fellow  like  me,  shelved  from  all 
iiiefal  work,  good  to  see  one  whose  life  is  devoted  to  doing  deeds 
of  chanty,  to  care  and  toil  for  others.  The  Sister  of  Mercy  sums 
tap  in  her  little  self  the  whole  duty  of  man,  as  a  proverb  condenses 
the  experience  of  uges/ 

*  Vour  Grace  must  excuse  me,  I  do  no  deeds  of  charity.  I 
owe  »u  duties  to  my  fellows.  I  am  not  a  Sister*  I  am  a  nobody. 
I  am  only  Joanna,'  She  threw  back  her  veil.  The  Duke  looked 
it  bar  with  mingled  surprise  and  admiration  ;  surprise,  because 
lie  did  not  understand  her  words,  admiration  at  her  beauty. 

*  Yoo  have  not  heard  of  me,'  said  Joanna.  *  I  do  not  suppose 
l^m  have ;  but  I  know  about  you,  and  I  know  more  concerning 
your  affiurs  than  do  you  yourself.  I  dressed  in  this  disguise  to 
wmt  bere,  because  I  did  not  wish  the  servants  to  recognise  and 
itop  me*  I  determined  to  see  your  Grace.  I  am  only  a  small 
BUMSie,  and  you  a  great  lion,  but  you  are  fallen  into  a  net,  and  I 
can  bite  the  threads  and  free  you.' 

*Yoo  muBi  excuse  me,  Mips  Joanna— but  1  really  do  not  see 
joor  drif^,  and  undttrHtand  to  what  I  owe  the  honoiu  of  this  visit.' 
Hie  Duke  put  his  hand  to  liis  head. 

*  Your  Gmoe  j»  in  the  handri  of  Jews.'  Joanna  opened  a  little 
hflodlMgi  and  threw  some  deeds  on  the  table.  *  Look  there — the 
mmtgagei  my  master  holds.  I  have  taken  them.  1  bring  them 
to  you.  Tear  them  up  and  burn  tbem,and  Lazarus  cannot  touch 
yjKU  I  am  with  Lazarus.  I  would  have  allowed  myself  to  be 
heeked  to  pieces  rather  than  hurt  him,  but  he  dealt  falsely  by 
me.  He  sent  me  here  to  pry  into  and  discover  for  him  your 
eiUri«  Lord  Saltcombe  and  l*ady  Grace  have  been  kind  to  me- 
I  will  not  help  to  bring  them  dowu.  I  will  show  them  that  I  am 
gmtefuL    I  love — I  dearly  love  Liidy  Grace/ 

*My  good  Miss  Joanna,'  said  the  Puke^  *I  am  perplexed 
beyond  me«jure.    I  cannot  undemtiind * 

*Tbo«ie  deeds  will  etpUin  all/  said  Joanna,  interrupting  him. 
^I  have  not  muy  minuter  to  qmre.      I   have  come  here  from 
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Plymouth,  and  mnst  return  whilst  my  master  is  absent.    All  lies 
in  a  nutshell.    There  are  your  mortgages.    Destroy  them.' 

*  I  cannot  touch  them,'  said  the  Duke.  *  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  abstracted  them  from  the  holder  ? ' 

^  Yes,  I  took  them  from  his  strong  box.' 

*  You  have  acted  very  wrongly.  You  have  committed  a  crime. 
You  are  liable  to  be  tried  for  this  and  imprisoned.  This  is 
robbery.' 

*  I  do  not  care.  I  want  to  do  something  for  Lady  Grace.  I 
am  the  Jew's  heir,  and  if  I  steal  the  money  I  rob  myself.  There 
is  no  harm  in  that.  Besides,  he  Used  me  unfiEiirly  in  sending  me 
here,  and  I  will  pay  him  out  for  it.' 

*  You  must  go  back  at  once  and  replace  these  documents  where 
you  found  them.' 

*  You  will  not  destroy  them  ? ' 

*  Most  certainly  not.' 

*  But  I  will  tear  them  to  shreds.' 

*  That  will  not  relieve  me.  I  am  morally  boimd  by  them.  I 
should  meet  my  liabilities  just  the  same  whether  the  deeds  existed 
or  were  destroyed.  I  hold  their  counterparts,  and  will  act  on 
them.  There — child — take  them  back,  and  never,  never  again 
act  in  so  rash  a  manner.  Your  motives  may  be  good,  but  your 
conduct  has  been  most  reprehensible.' 

*  Your  Grace  does  not  know  all.  The  truth  is  kept  from  you. 
Ask  Lord  Saltcorabe,  ask  Lord  Eonald,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Or 
there — look  at  this  Society  paper.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  it 
about  you.  My  master  put  it  in,  and  was  paid  for  the  information. 
No — do  not  look  at  it  till  I  am  gone.  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
ruined,  and  the  world  knows  it  now.  Your  last  hope  was  in  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Saltcombe,  and  that  is  taken  from  you.  Will 
you  have  the  mortgages  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  certainly  not,'  said  the  Duke,  uneasy,  offended, 
bewildered.  He  could  not  understand  who  Joanna  was,  why  she 
addressed  him,  what  her  interest  in  him  was,  and  his  pride  was 
hurt  at  her  offer,  at  her  daring  to  talk  of  his  embarrassments  to  his 
face. 

*  And  really,'  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  *  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  this  visit ;  though  I  feel  flattered  that  my  family,  or  any 
members  in  it,  should  have  inspired ' 

Joanna  again  interrupted  him.  *Your  Grace,  my  time  is 
precious.    I  must  be  off.    I  have  made  you  the  offer,  and  you 
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have  refused  it*     I  can  do  no  more.     There  is  the  paper,     I  have 
marked  the  paragraph  with  blue  pencil." 

She  thrust  the  deeds  back  in  her  bag,  and,  before  the  Duke 
had  put  his  hand  to  the  bell,  left  the  room. 

The  Puke  sat  for  some  moments,  rubbing  his  bmw,  trjing  to 
galber  hi^  thoughts.  The  visit  was  so  short,  Joanna's  manner  so 
dtmordinaryy  her  offer  so  outrageous,  that  the  old  man  was  com* 
fileialjr  thrown  out  of  his  usual  train  by  it.  He  shook  his  head 
and  took  up  the  Society  paper.  His  eye  was  caught  at  once  by 
ih€  paragraph  Joanna  had  pencilled.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  prolei'ted  marriage  between  the  Marquis  of  S— ^ — ,  heir  to 
the  motft  embarrassed  l^uke  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the 
daogbter  of  a  wealthy  planter  from  the  East  Indies,  was  broken  off 
owing  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  Duke's  affairs,  and  to  the 
hsX  that  the  father  of  the  lady  declined  to  allow  his  hard-won 
wingB  to  be  thrown  away  in  washing  the  Duke's  hands.  The 
«^or added  that  it  was  satisfjictory  to  know  that  some  birds  were 
mBeieiitly  old  not  to  be  caught  with  Salt  t 

The  ^%i&  of  excitement  into  which  reading  this  threw  the 
Doke  aiafmed  Thompson^  and  he  ran  to  summon  aid.  Mrs. 
Probot)  oo  hearing  that  the  Duke  was  ill^  ordered  one  of  the 
grooma  to  ride  for  the  doctor,  a  hot  bath  to  be  got  ready,  a 
Qoaplfs  of  bricks  to  be  put  into  the  kitchen  fire  for  application  to 
Ilia  Qraoe^e  soles^  and  to  direct  that  spirits  and  cordials  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  Duke's  apjirtment^ 

When  the  General  entered,  followed  by  Lady  Grace,  he  found 
Lucy  already  by  the  chair  of  the  old  man,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
padfy  bim«  The  Duke  tried  to  speak,  but  words  failed  him.  He 
bald  the  tiewiiii:iper  and  waved  it  impatiently,  and  pointed  to  it 
with  the  other  hand.  Lucy  hiul  u  glass  of  water^  and  entreated 
him  to  drink  it,  but  he  shook  his  bea<l  angrily. 

Then  the  Archdeacon  came  in,  leaning  on  Lord  SaltcombeV 
arm* 

Wliat  ti  it?    \Miat  is  the  matter  ?     Is  it  a  fit  ? '  he  asked, 
!'     '' Miples  with  vinegar,  give  him  sal  volatile.     The 
.rt  muiit  be  **timulatt»d/ 

Tha  Imke  was  irritated  at  the  attempts  to  doctor  him  with 
cald  wat#r  and  oompresseit,  with  vinegar  and  cordials.  After  a 
mamant  uf  atruggle  he  gasped  forth,  ^Take  this  trash  away.  I 
am  not  ilL  I  am  insulted.  Get  along  with  you,  Thompson. 
Turn  the  •anranti  out*     I  don't  want  all  the  world  here.— Please 
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leave  my  chair,  Lucy. — Grace,  I  had  rather  yon  were  not  in  the 
room.  What  have  you  all  come  tnmbling  in  on  me  for  in  this 
fashion  ?  I  am  not  dying.  The  room  is  not  in  flames.  I  pray 
you — ^leave  me  alone  with  my  brothers.* 

*  Please  let  me  stay  by  you,  papa,'  said  Lady  Grace. 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his  head,  but  she  would 
take  no  denial.  She  stepped  back  behind  his  chair,  and  Lucy 
left  the  room. 

When  the  Duke  saw  that  he  had  only  his  son  and  brothers 
before  him,  he  recovered  himself,  and,  holding  out  the  paper, 
exclaimed,  ^I  have  been  insulted — grossly  insulted.  Look  at 
this!' 

The  Archdeacon  took  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  read  it. 

*  What  is  it,  Edward  ? '  asked  the  General. 

^  Hand  him  the  paper,  Edward,  when  you  have  done  reading 
the  precious  production.  What  do  you  think  it  dares — actually 
dares  to  say  ?  Upon  my  word,  the  temerity  of  the  press  is  in- 
conceivable. It  has  the  audacity  to  declare  that  we  are  ruined ; 
that  I — I,  the  Duke  of  Kingsbridge,  am  living  on  the  forbearance 
of  my  creditors.  Bless  my  soul!  where  are  the  lightnings  of 
heaven,  that  they  do  not  flash  on  heads  that  dare  think,  and 
tongues  and  hands  that  dare  speak  and  write,  such  outrages  ? ' 

The  General  turned  white  and  looked  down.  The  Arch- 
deacon folded  the  paper  with  trembling  hands,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

^  I  wish,'  said  Lord  Ronald,  ^  that  the  old  times  were  back, 
when  I  might  call  the  editor  out  and  put  a  pistol-shot  through 
his  head.' 

*  That  cannot  be.  It  is  impossible  now.  A  gentleman  can- 
not redress  a  wrong,'  said  the  Duke.  ^  If  he  takes  a  horsewhip 
and  touches  a  dog  that  has  snarled  at  him,  he  has  to  endure  the 
indignity  of  being  summoned  for  assault.  You  have  not  read 
the  paragraph,  Ronald.  You  had  better  not.  It  will  fire  your 
blood,  and  you  will  be  committing  some  indiscretion.  It  dares 
to  insinuate  that  we  sent  the  Marquis  hunting  that  girl  for  her 
money  wherewith  to  buy  off"  our  creditors  and  secure  prolonga- 
tion of  days  to  ourselves.' 

Lord  Ronald  was  too  confused  to  speak,  his  temples  became 
spotted  red.    He  took  the  paper  and  read  it. 

*What  has  occasioned  this?'  asked  his  Grace.  ^Is  it 
possible  that  gossip  is  at  work  upon  us — groundless  gossip  P    Who 
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}mB  stsited  it  f  How  far  has  it  gone  ?  I  know  well  enough  that 
oor  fbrtnoes  are  not  as  niagnificent  as  they  were  in  the  reigns 
^  the  first  Georges,  and  that  the  property  ia  encumbered,  but 
IB  all*     HTiat  is  the  meaning  of  this  calumny  starting  to 

The  Aiebdeacon  looked  at  the  Marquis,  but  as  the  General 
aod  Lord  Saltcombe  looked  at  him — the  mainstay  of  the  family^ — 
ba  SBurered,  'Do  not  put  yourself  out,  Duke,  There  is  no 
jlDOOmtting  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  tittle-tattle.  It  springs 
at  of  nothing,  and  swells  to  portentous  size  on  nothing/ 

'But^  Edward,  it  kills  like  the  fluke  in  the  sheep.     That  also 
riagf  from  an  imperceptible  nothing,  but  its  effects  are  felt,  not 
by  tfae  sheep  only,  but  by  the  farmer,  the  landowner,  and  the 
A  germ  of  microscopic  smallness  disturbs  the   social 
[  t  00  rents,  no  tithe,  no  trade.' 
*  Of  oaarse  there  are  mortgages  and   debts,^  said  the  Arch- 


*  Of  course  there  are,'  exclaimed  the  Duke.  *  There  always 
Ittfe  beea.  What  landed  estate  is  unencumbered  ?  But  what  of 
thitl  ?     Evcrj*  oak  bears  oak-apples  as  well  as  acorns.' 

*  Put  tie  [japer  in  the  6re/  said  Lord  Ronald,  *  and  its  contents 
oat  of  ymir  mind/ 

*  The  one  is  done  more  easily  than  the  other,'  answered  the 
iMke,  *  Indeed,  the  one  is  possible,  the  other  is  not;  a  bullet 
osay  be  exti'acted,  but  the  wound  remains  to  ache  and  fester* 
Bat  are  things  in  a  bad  state  here — so  bad,  I  mean  ? '  He 
turned  to  the  Marquis.  '  Saltcombe,'  he  said,  *  since  I  have  been 
til  yon  hiiTe  had  the  charge  of  everything.  I  hope  you  have  done 
your  duty,  and  can  answer  to  the  point  when  I  ask,  is  there 
oceuioo  for  this  impertinence?*  The  Marquis  hesitated.  He 
wii  afraid  of  alarming  his  father ;  he  could  not  dissemble.  Whilst 
b#  bttitat^  Lady  Grace  stepped  forward,  knelt  down  at  her 
lU^e^B  feet)  and  leaning  her  hands  on  his  knees,  whilst  she  looked 
up  fearleasly  into  hi«  eyes,  said,  *  Papa,  we  are  quite  wrong  in 
ftgardiDg  you  as  too  weak  to  bear  bad  news.     Vou  are  a  rock, 

ean  stand  the  utorm  as  well  as  the  sunshine,  is  it  not  so  ? 
^ell,  dearest  papa,  it  is  quite  true  we  are  ruined*     We  do  not 
where  to  turn  fr>r  money.    The  mortgagees  are  calling  in 
mortgagtrJi*    There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  sell  some  of  the 
property/    ^e  panned,  then  turned  with  a  smile  to  her  uncles* 
*  There,'  she  lii^d, '  nee  how  brave  the  dear  old  man  is !  how  erect 
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the  silver  head  is  held !     He  is  no  coward  j  he  is  not  afraid  to 
the  truth,  however  dreadful  the  truth  may  be/ 

The   Duke  was  flattered.     He  bent  forward  and  kissed 
daughter  on  her  brow.     Then  he  leaned  back  in  hU  chair,  niid 
looked  from  one  to  another.     *  She  exaggerates,  no  doubt. 

*  It  is  too  true,  father/  said  the  Marquis^  *  we  have  got 
almost  inextricable  confusion,     Still — there  is  hope.     Worthi^ 
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is  going  to  write  to  the  troublesome  mortgagees,  and  arrange  for 
a  delay.' 

*  Worthivale  should  never  have  allowed  things  to  come  to  thia 
pass.  But  I  see  exactly  how  it  is.  Worthivale  is  an  alarmis 
excellent  fellow  though  he  be.  He  is  always  crying  out  that  ther 
is  no  money  for  anything,  and  it  has  become  a  habit  with  him  tc 
hold  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  desi>air.  He  has  persuaded  himself 
that  we  are  ruined,  and  you  have  been  weak  enough  to  listen 
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bim  And  believe  all  be  says.  I  know  why  he  is  crying  out  now. 
Hb  U  scared  at  the  idea  of  my  buying  Revelstoke.  You  may  tell 
hioi  that  I  give  it  up ;  thereupon  his  sky  will  be  set  with  a  triple 
rainbow," 

•  r  agree  with  you,*  said  Lord  Edward.  *  Mr.  Worthivale  has 
C4Lken  hit  son  Beavis  into  confidence,  and  the  new  broom  sweeps 
ftp  a  dust*  In  a  little  while  the  dust  will  settle,  and  all  go  on  as 
before.' 

•  Oh^  Beavis  i '  exclaimed  the  Duke,  *  this  is  Beavis's  cry  of 

wolf,  is  it  r 

•  Papa,'  said  Lady  Grace  in  urgent  tones,  *  when  the  wolf  did 
come  the  cry  was  disregarded.' 

•  Do  not  you  meddle  in  these  matters,  my  pretty/  said  the 
Duke.  *  It  was  cruel  of  them  to  disturb  your  mind  with  these 
fidaealaniifl*  You  should  live  above  all  sordid  money  cares.  Cfo 
bade  to  your  flowers.*  Then  turning  to  the  others :  *  Worthivale 
it  a  good  man  of  business,  he  will  manage  all/ 

■  But^  papa,'  said  l»ady  Grace,  *  how  came  you  to  get  this 
wicked  paper  ?     Wa*;  it  sent  you  by  post  ?  * 

•  No,  dear.  I  received  a  call  this  morning  from  a  lady,  a  Sister 
of  Harey,  and  she  left  it/ 

«  What  I  a  Sister  of  Mercy  read  a  Society  paper !  * 

•  Y«t— I  ituppose  so — even  a  Sister  of  Mercy — ^that  is — but, 
my  word,  I  am  so  bewildered  ;  I  hardly  know  who  she  really 

I  father  incline  to  think  she  was  a  maniac* 
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Samcr  Joanna^i  return  from  Court  Royal  Lodge  a  change  for  the 
better  had  been  effected  in  the  house  of  the  Golden  Balls.  She 
had  been  firm  with  Lazarus,  and  he  had  yielded.  She  kept  every- 
thing 10  good  order;  the  refused  peremptorily  to  have  the  kitchen 
and  what  belonged  to  the  housekeepiog  department  untidy  and 
famkeii.  She  got  white  lime,  mixed  it  herself,  and  with  a  pawned 
Diatao*!  brush  whitewashed  the  kitchent  the  back  kitehen,  and 
her  awn  attic  b»^dr<x»m.  She  mixed  yellow  ochre  with  the  wash 
aad  ooloored  the  walU.  VVIiere  the  slatet^  in  the  floor  were  broken, 
•he  rdaid  them  herielf  in  cement  of  her  own  mixing.     She 
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stitched  some  mndin  and  made  a  blind  for  her  window.  She 
scmbbed  the  shelves  and  table  in  the  kitchen  with  pomiee-atone 
and  soda,  till  the  white  deal  shone  like  new.  When  work  for  the 
daj  was  over,  she  laid  a  rag  before  the  kitchen  fire,  brought  the 
tea-table  before  it,  threw  over  it  a  cloth,  and  pnt  on  it  her  lamp. 
She  seated  herself  beside  the  stove,  with  the  door  open,  so  that 
the  red  light  flickered  over  her  knees  and  skirt,  and  white  stockings 
and  neat  shoes,  whilst  the  lamp  irradiated  her  face  and  hands, 
intent  and  engaged  on  needlework. 

Joanna  had  always  been  an  energetic  worker,  never  idle,  bnt 
her  work  hitherto  had  been  unsystematic,  undirected,  desultoiy ; 
it  was  like  her  conscience,  unsystematic,  undirected,  spasmodic  in 
action.  She  had  done  what  came  to  hand,  and  done  it  aa  the  light 
of  nature  taught  her.  At  Court  Royal  Lodge  she  had  seen  order, 
cleanliness,  reduced  to  clockwork.  She  had  learned  that  comfort 
was  inseparable  firom  both.  Her  feminine  instinct  for  what  is 
seemly  and  right  was  satisfied,  and  she  was  resolved,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  her  strong  will,  to  reform  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments at  the  Golden  Balls. 

She  had  several  battles  with  Lazarus,  but  she  was  victorious 
along  the  line.  The  meals  were  better.  He  had  made  himself 
ill  by  the  nastiness  of  the  food  he  had  eaten  whilst  she  was 
away,  and  he  was  ready  to  yield  a  point  in  this  particular,  on 
her  return,  for  his  own  health's  sake.  She  did  not  openly 
oppose  him  when  she  found  she  could  carry  her  purpose  by  quiet 
persistence. 

When  in  Plymouth — at  his  private  money-lending  ofiice,  at 
which  he  was  present  for  some  hours  in  the  day,  an  ofiice  without 
name  on  the  door  or  window,  quite  a  private  lodging,  to  all  appear- 
ance— he  was  well  dressed,  that  is  in  respectable  clothes,  without 
patches,  without  splits,  not  discoloured.  On  his  return  he  dived 
at  once  into  his  bedroom,  and  re-emerged,  the  wretchedest  of  old 
ragmen.  *  It  is  in  eating,  Joanna,  that  clothes  get  spoiled.  If 
we  were  angels,  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  our  clothes  would 
never  wear  out.  With  the  utmost  care  we  cannot  avoid  speckling 
and  splashing  the  cloth.' 

^  Where  are  my  house  clothes  ?  '  he  asked  one  day,  putting  his 
head — only  his  head — out  at  the  door.  *  I  can't  find  them  any- 
where, and  I've  been  hunting  for  them  high  and  low.  Ill  catch  my 
death  of  cold.  Have  you  taken  them  to  dam  ?  Tell  me.  I  am 
all  of  a  shiver.* 
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*  I  did  take  them/  said  Joanna ;  *  but  they  are  not  fit  for  you 
Us  pat  OQ.* 

*  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  this  is  home,  sweet  home,  and  any- 
thing will  do  there.  Joanna,  be  a  dearie,  and  walk  backwards 
with  them,  and  pass  them  in  at  the  door  whilst  I  hold  it  ajar/ 

*I  cwi't— IVe  sold  them,' 

*8old  them!*  cried  the  Jew,  *  Sold  the  very  skin  off  my 
bide  I     Oh,  Joaima,  I  hope  you  had  a  good  offer  for  them.' 

*  I  iold  them  as  old  rags,  three  pounds  for  a  penny.  There 
were  oat  many  pounds  in  them ;  you  had  worn  them  thread- 

*  Oh,  Joanna !  what  am  i  to  do  ?     Where  is  the  money  ? ' 
She  eame  towards  the  door. 

*  I  have  it  in  my  hand/ 

He  uttered  a  little  scream,  and  drew  in  his  head  and  shut  the 
door.  *  Tnm  it  under.  Brrr !  it  is  dreadfully  raw  t  What  am 
I  to  do  fD(r  clothes  ? ' 

She  ftood  outside,  and  heard  him  counting  the  coppers, 

•Very  little,  wretchedly  little,'  he  muttered.  'You  might 
almott  a«  well  have  thrown  the  things  away/ 

^  Tbit  would  have  been  against  the  principles  on  which  I  have 
been  reared^ — never  do  anything  for  nothing/ 

*  True  doctrine,'  said  the  Jew,  *  I  was  speaking  jioetically.  I 
ftiww  flowers  sometimes.     It  is  my  mind— ornate.' 

pMientty  he  called  very  loud,  *  Joanna  !    I  say,  Joanna  ! ' 
•Well,"  she  answered,  *  what  do  you  want? ' 

*  I'm  quivering  like  gold-leaf/  he  said  plaintively  through  the 
door ;  *  I  can*t  come  out  m  I  am/ 

*  Put  on  again  the  suit  you  went  out  in/ 

*  But  I  want  my  te^.' 

*  What  of  that?' 

*  It  may  drip.     And  bread  and  butter/ 

"  n?' 

Uttle  bits  with  butter  on  them  may  fall  on  my  knees 
butter  downwards,  and  stain  me/ 

*  I've  made  you  a  sort  of  blouse,*  said  Joanna  through  the  key- 
hole, 'in  which  you  eon  be  respectable.  You  can  slip  it  over 
yofir  «uit  when  you  come  in/ 

'  But  the  WGSif  Joanna  i  the  wear  and  tear  there  is  sickening.' 
'  Tve  vnAkmBd  your  chair,'  she  replied  through  the  key- 
holt. 
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After  a  while  LazaroB  appeared,  respectably  dressed* 
the  girl  produced  a  smock  she  had  made,  and  he  drew  it  over  bk 
head. 

*I  look  rustic  in  it,*  he  said  ;  M}ut  I  see  the  idea — it  wiii  sa^ 
clothes.     I  approve/ 

The  kit<ihen  looked  cosy  with  the  lamp  and  fire,  the  hearth- 
rug, the  tablecloth,  and  the  tea-thiDgs,  and  with  the  curtain  drawn* 

*  It  is  beantifiil,  but  expensive,'  said  Lazarus.     *  Dear  heart 
aUire  I  you  are  burning  the  coals  very  fast/ 

*  I've  reckoned  up,  and  find  it  cheapest  to  have  a  good 
answered   Joannn,   *  cheaper  by  sevenpenoe   three  ferthings  per 
night/ 

*  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? '  asked  the  Jew*     *  Td  be  yro 
to  know  how  spending  can  be  converted  into  saving/ 

*  I  worked  one  night  without  fire/  said  Joanna  in  reply, 
worked  at  the  coat-turning,  and  my  fingers  were  so  cold  I  coull 
hardly  hold  the  needle,  and  had  to  put  them  in  my  mouth  to 
bring  the  feeling  into  them.  The  next  evening  I  worked  with 
fire,  the  same  number  of  hours,  at  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  did 
half  as  much  again  with  warm  fingers.  Then  I  ciphered  it  all  up 
— 80  much  done  at  so  many  hours,  and  coals,  by  measure,  at  four- 
teen shillings  per  ton,  and  I  reckon  I  cleared  sevenpence  three 
farthings/ 

*  Seven  times  eight  makes  fifty-six.  Twelves  in  fifty-six,  four 
and  eight  over.  Seven  farthings,  one  and  three  over.  Penny 
three  farthings  from  four-and-eight  makes  a  total  of  four-and- 
sixpence  farthing.  Say  twelve  weeks  of  firing,  that  makes — 
twelve  times  four,  forty-eight ;  twelve  times  six,  six  shillings : 
forty-eight  and  six  make  fifty-two.  VNTiy,  Joanna,  that  is  the 
clearing  of  two  pounds  twelve  and  threepence  per  annum 
that  rate  you  may  bum  coals  and  I  will  not  grumble/ 

*  There  is  nothing  like  thrift,  is  there,  master  ? ' 

*  Ah,*  said  the  Jew,  *  talk  of  the  beauties  of  nature  !  What  I 
look  to  is  the  moral  lessons  it  preaches.  How  many  of  your 
holiday-takers,  who  run  over  the  sea  cliffs,  look  at  the  thrift  tha^ 
covers  them,  and  lay  the  flower  to  heart  ?  Vm  not  one  who  a] 
proves  of  hoarding*  Hoarding  is  u  low  and  savage  virtue,  bi 
Turning  over  is  the  cultured  virtue.  Turn  your  eggs  and  th< 
don*t  addle,  but  they  won*t  set.  It  is  better  with  moneys.  Y^ 
can  always  restore  the  vital  heat  to  them  in  your  pocket,  t 
them  over,  and  hatch  out  of  them  a  pretty  brood.* 
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iMmxtu  spread  liig  hands  before  the  fire,  and  the  light  played 
OTtr  bis  &ce.     He  smiled  with  satigfaetion. 

*  The  domestic  circle/  said  he  to  himself,  or  Joanna,  or  both, 
^ti  ft  T€Tj  pleasant  circle  to  him  who  is  its  centre.  I  only  passed 
iknmgh  it  as  the  man  in  the  circus  goes  through  a  hoop,  and 
mine  ms  on  fire,  and  singed  me.  Nevertheless,  I  won't  say 
bnt^ * 

He  diu  iiut  tinifih  his  sentence,  and  Joanna  did  not  trouble 
kerielf  ta  inquire  what  he  intended  to  say. 

*I  think  a  shave  wouldn't  do  you  harm,'  she  observed.  *  There 
li  m  frowwy  growth  on  your  upper  lip  like  a  neglected  plantation/ 

*  rm  going  to  grow  a  moust-ache,*  said  the  Jew.  '  Fm  about 
to  mark  an  epoch  with  it^' 

'  "^'    :— you  going  to  make  yourself  ridiculous  ?  * 

it  all  ridiculous.     I've  come  to  that  period  of  life  when 
ft  judidoos  growth  of  hair  disguises  the  ravages  of  time.' 

*  Pimy,  what  is  the  epoch  to  be  marked  by  a  moustache  ?  ' 
aaked  the  girl. 

Instead  of  answering  the  question  directly,  he  sighed,  stretched 
bis  legs  and  anns,  and  said,  *  I*m  a  lone,  lorn  widower/ 

'That  ought  not  to  trouble  you  much,*  observed  Joanna. 
'  VofiVe  been  a  gjuss  widower  long  enough.* 

*  That  is  just  it,  Joanna/  said  the  Jew ;  '  I  Ve  been  in  grass 
m  long  that  I  should  like  now  to  get  into  clover.* 

*  Do  jrou  think  of  retiring  from  business  ?  *  asked  the  girl. 

*  Oh  dear  no !   I  couldn't  live  without  it.' 

'Then  you  will  allow  me  to  spend  more  on  housekeeping  ?  * 
Ha  ibook  his  head  and  hitched  his  shoulders  uneasily.  *  Tm 
aot  incliJiad  to  launch  out  far  yet,'  he  said,  with  an  intonation  on 
tba  last  wo(rd.  *  The  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  other- 
wii€«  1  am  going  to  foreclose  on  those  Kingsbridge  people. 
Whtii  ii  more,  Tve  been  about  and  seen  some  of  the  other  mort- 
(igaea,  and  given  them  such  a  scare  that  Tve  no  doubt  they  will 
do  the  same.  Vve  got  it  into  the  society  papers,  Joanna — pub- 
liahad  to  the  world  that  the  great  ironclad  Duke  is  foundering. 
Tlie  beauty  of  mj  position  is  that  I  strike  at  the  heart.  I  have 
my  hold  on  Court  Royal  itself.  Tliey  will  sell  anything  rather 
than  that  i  and  if  they  once  begin  to  sell,  it  will  go  like  a  forest 
on  fire— thorn  will  be  no  stopjiing  it/ 

,'  will  be  beyond  your  reach  when  the  marriage  takes 
^^hce,  Sid  Joafina* 
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^  I  have  put  a  spoke  in  that  wheeU    The  marriage  is  broke 


Joanna  was  sincerely  distressed.  *  I  wish  I  had  done  nothing 
for  you.     I  wish — I  wish  I  had  not !  * 

*  You  have  done  everything  for  me,*  said  Lazarus.  *  Through 
you  I  have  ascertained  who  are  the  mortgagees,  and  who  hold  the 
bills,  and  I  have  been  able  to  see  and  scare  them  all.  Even  the 
insurance  company,  that  has  the  heaviest  mortgage  of  all,  is  made 
uneasy*  You  may  depend  upon  it,  I  have  taken  the  pillars 
between  my  arms,  and  brought  down  the  house  upon  the  Philis- 
tines/ 

Joanna  burst  into  teai's. 

'There,  there,*  said  the  Jew,  *you  have  been  dazzled  and 
bewitched  by  those  aristocrats,  like  so  many  others.  It  is  a  short 
enchantment  that  will  soon  pass.  Joanna,  we  will  have  a  bloater 
for  supper.     Eh  ?  soft  roe !  eh  ?  * 

Joanna  held  down  her  head,  and  the  tears  dropped  on  the 
work  on  which  she  was  engaged.  Iiazarus  looked  at  her  with 
a  peculiar  expression  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  began  to  whistle 
plaintively  to  himself  Azucena's  song  in  '  Trovatore,'  *  Homeward 
returning  to  our  green  mountain/ 

Presently  the  girl  looked  up,  saw  him  watching  her,  and 
something  in  his  expression  offended  her,  for  she  coloured,  and 
said,  '  I  did  not  know  you  were  musical/ 

*  I'm  what  you  may  call  a  many-sided  man,'  answered  the  Jew, 
*  full  of  prismatic  twinkle  and  colour.  You've  only  seen  me  under 
one  aspect,  and  that  the  business  one — appraising  goods,  whacking 
little  boys,  and  scolding  you.  But  there  is  more  in  me  than  you 
suppose.  You've  thought  me  hard,  may  be,  but  I'm  like  a  sirloin 
of  beef— I  have  my  tender  undercut.  YouVe  thought  me  cold, 
because  I'm  not  given  to  bla^e  and  crackle  with  emotion  and 
sentiment,  but  I'm  a  slow  combustion  stove,  lined  with  firebrick, 
and  when  alight  I  give  out  a  lot  of  heat  for  my  size.  There  are 
some  men  like  the  greengage — all  sweetness  without,  but  the 
heart  within  is  stony.  There  are  others  like  the  walnut,  rugged 
and  hard  as  to  their  exterior,  but  nutty  and  white  and  deliciout 
when  you  get  at  their  insides.     Such,  Joanna,  am  L* 

*  IVe  never  tasted  the  nuttiness  yet,'  said  the  girl. 
'  But  it  is  there/     He  shook  his  head.     *  Wait  till  my  raoc 

tache  is  grown,  and  that  Kingsbridge  pack  of  cards  is  tossed  i 
and  youll  see  wonders.* 
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^I  want  to  lee  no  more  of  yon  than  I  am  forced  to/  she 

*  Oh,  Joanna^  don't  say  that  1  I  suppose  now,  taking  all  in  all, 
tbmt  joa  have  got  a  certain  amoimt  of  liking  for  me.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  **  taking  all  in  all  "  ?  Do  you  mean 
tmkmg  your  heap  of  greasy^  patched  clothes,  and  your  frowsy  face, 
and  your  long  and  dirty  finger-nails,  and  your  stingy  habits,  and 
tbe  wmj  jon  smack  yom-  lips  over  food  that  is  palatable,  and  the 
way  in  which  you  are  ogling  me  now — taking  all  this  together  I 
bate  a  liking  for  you  ?     No,  nothing  of  the  kind/ 

*  Why  do  you  say  these  oflFensive  things,  Joanna  ?  We  belong 
ici  ettcb  other  like  a  pair  of  stockings ;  one  can't  go  on  without  the 


•I  tJiiok  I  could  shift  without  you/  said  Joanna.  'There  is 
tha  bell ;  some  one  is  at  the  door.* 

A   moment  after  Charles  Cheek's  voice  was   heard   in  the 

•  Ij  the  boss  in  ?  I  want  to  see  him.  Not  but  what  I  wanted 
to  M^  jroQ  alsot  Joanna ;  but  that  is  a  permanent  craving/ 

•  Here  U  Mn  Lazarus/  said  the  girl,  ushering  the  young  man 
into  the  kitchen.  *  IVe  put  him  on  a  smock  to  keep  him  re- 
fpecUble/ 

•  Wbat  do  you  want  with  me  ?'  asked  Lazarus,  with  lowering 
hov  and  without  a  salutation. 

^Thii  h  a  civil  reception,  is  it  not?'  exclaimed  the  young 
mi.  *  What  else  can  I  want  of  you  but  money  ?  I  am  cleaned 
mi,  and  desire  accommodation  till  my  father  relaxes.  He  is  out 
of  humour  Just  now,  and  will  send  me  no  more  than  my  allowance* 
Aa  if  a  yomkg  fellow  of  spirit  could  live  within  his  allowance ! ' 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  to  my  office  at  a  proper  time  ? '  asked 
Laami,  almost  rudely. 

•  Becauae  money-lending  and  money-taking  are  proper  to  you 
&i  a]|  tjmes/ 

1  can  let  you  have  no  more.    You  have  had  abundance,  and 
I  ^Lall  lote  what  I  have  lent  already/ 
'Uowmuch  18  that?' 

•  I  oamiot  tell  till  I  have  looked/ 

•  Well,  go  and  see.' 

trnmnkB  rose  reluctantly  from  his  chair,  and  taking  a  eandlei 
Hi  it  at  the  Sre  and  went  to  hiii  room.  When  Joanna  law  that  he 
wa«  goae  ihe  drew  near  to  Charles  Cheek,  and  looking  up  in  hia 
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face  with  a  grave  ezpressioii  said,  *  Do  not  come  here  after  money. 
Lazarus  will  ruin  you.' 

*  But  I  must  have  money.  If  my  father  will  not  find  it»  I  must 
obtain  it  elsewhere.' 

*  When  did  you  see  your  father  last  ?' 

*  A  century  ago.' 

*  Why  do  you  see  him  so  seldom  ?  ' 

<  Because  I  am  not  partial  to  lectures  on  extravagance.' 

*  You  deserve  them.  Go  to  your  father ;  tell  him  the  truth ; 
promise  him  to  be  more  prudent.' 

*  No  use,  Joanna.  I  cannot  be  prudent.  It  is  not  in  me.  I 
must  spend,  just  as  the  sun  emits  light  and  the  musk  fragrance.' 

^  Neither  of  these  exhausts  itself.  You  must  not,  you  must 
not,  indeed,  come  to  Lazarus.  I  know  how  this  works.  In  seven 
years  I  ought  to  know.  It  brings  inevitably  to  ruin,  and  I  would 
not  have  you  come  to  that.' 

*  Why  not,  Joey?' 

*  Because  I  like  you,  Charlie.' 

Both  laughed.  His  impertinence  had  been  met  and  cast  back 
in  his  face. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Joanna,  I  wish  you  could  take  me  in  hand 
and  manage  me ;  then  something  might  be  made  out  of  me.' 

<  I  cannot  take  that  responsibility  on  me.  I  turn  coats,  not 
those  who  wear  them.  But  I  can  advise  you.  I  do  entreat  you  to 
listen  to  me.  I  speak  because  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  meet  with  so  much  kindness  as  to  be  indifferent  to  those  who 
show  it  me.  I  would  like  to  see  you  out  of  Lazarus's  books.  You 
can  give  him  no  security — only  your  note  of  hand.  Do  you  con- 
sider what  interest  he  takes  on  that  ?  There — ^go  home,  see  your 
father,  tell  him  what  you  want ;  make  no  promises  if  you  are  too 
weak  to  keep  them.' 

<  I  wish  you  would  let  me  come  here  sometimes  and  ask  you 
what  I  am  to  do  when  in  a  hobble.     You  have  brains.' 

^  Do  what  I  ask  you  now,  and  you  may.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
help  if  you  will  not  follow  advice.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  young  man,  *  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  make  you  Mrs.  Charlie  Cheek,  and  then,  maybe,  you 
would  be  able  to  make  a  man  of  me.' 

*  Not  possible,'  said  Joanna. 

*  Why  not?' 

<  The  material  is  not  present  out  of  which  to  make  a  man,' 
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Then  both  laughed,  but  Charles  Cheek  laughed  constrainedly, 
md  eolcMired.  She  had  cut  him  to  the  quick,  but  the  cut  did 
kirn  good*  He  was  a  kindlvt  easy-disposed  young  man,  without 
gnile,  Diarred  by  bad  bringing  up.  He  bad  one  rare  and  ejccellent 
i|iiality;  he  was  humble  and  knew  his  owd  shortcomings.  Joanna 
W9M  wrong.  With  that,  the  making  of  a  man  was  in  him.  Had 
bt  beea  ccmceited,  it  would  not. 

*  How  much  do  you  want  ? '  asked  Lazarus,  entering.  He  had 
heard  them  laugh,  and  supposed  they  had  made  a  joke  about  him. 

•Nothing,*  answered  the  young  man.  *I  have  changed  my 
ril  try  my  father  again  before  I  come  to  you.  Bloodsucker !' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


OVER    A   S.VAIU 


•  Well,  Joe,  flouriHhing  ? ' 

•Middling,  Charlie; 

Joaona  was  seated  in  the  shop  of  the  Golden  Balls  next  day 
Udnd  the  counter,  engaged  on  her  needlework,  when  Charlee 
Cbiee'  iu,  and  ewung  the  door  behind  him,  so  that  it  claBhed 

aad  j  f"  glass, 

*  Vou  must  not  be  violent,'  said  Joanna,  *  or  the  breakages  will 
duwn  to  your  bill  along  with  the  silk  gown  and  the  necklace, 
\j  have  you  not  g<:»ne  to  your  father  as  you  promised  ?  * 
'lam  ashamed  Ui  appear  before  him,'  answered  young  Cheek, 

*Ff  T  Icll  Jiim  the  truth  he  will  kick  me  out  of  the  house,  and  not 
f«T  my  return  ticket,' 

*  1*0  you  want  a  large  sum  ? ' 

*  I  lost  mv  in  a  way  I  daren't  confers.  My  governor  is 
a  mmn  of  a  pr  am  of  mind,  and  will  insist  on  particulars. 
1  am  bftd  at  invention,  and  if  I  begin  to  tell  lies  he  will  find  me 
out^i:    '  *      !  'Wn  on  me  like  the  steam-hammer  at  the  docks  !' 

'  *  I  him  the  truth.     That  always  an Hwers,  for  no  one 

believes  it,* 

*I  caDOot.  The  case  in  too  gross.  This  did  it.*  He  drew  a 
fnail-riieU  from  his  pocket,  and  Ket  it  on  the  counter.  *  Will  you 
4eml  with  ma  fur  this  article  ?  It  is  a  cariosity,  and  a  costly  one* 
U  eo0t  m«  a  hundred  jiound«.* 

Josinna  took  up  the  snail-shell,  and  turned  it  about|  then  put  it 

TOL,  ?L— iro,  a  I,  5^.  6 
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down  contemptuoasly.    <  There  is  nothing  particolar  about  this 
shell  except  its  size.' 

<  Yes,  there  is.  She  is  a  racer.  I  lost  a  hundred  pounds  <m  her. 
I  cannot  tell  my  father  that.  I  was  proud  of  my  snail,  too,  and 
now  she  is  either  dead  or  sulky.  She  has  not  put  out  her  head 
since  I  lost  my  money  on  her.' 

<  How  did  you  manage  that  ? ' 

<  By  racing,  I  tell  you.'  Charles  Cheek  jumped  on  the  counter 
and  seated  himself  on  it,  close  to  Joanna. 

*  Will  you  take  a  chair  ? '  she  asked. 

*  No,  thank  you.  This  is  my  only  chance  of  getting  you  to 
look  up  to  me.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  my  snaiL'  He 
thrust  the  shell  before  her.  ^  Do  look  at  this  beast.  She  has  lost 
me  a  hundred  pounds.' 

Joanna  continued  sewing,  without  looking  off  her  work. 

*  Joe,'  he  said, '  what  do  you  think  of  that? ' 

*  I  had  rather  be  the  snail  than  you.' 

^  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  Captain  Finch  and  I  have  played 
a  good  deal  together  of  late  at  billiards,  and  we  have  also  raced 
our  snails.  His  is  a  very  good  runner.  His  regiment  is  under 
orders  for  India ;  so  we  resolved  to  have  a  final  trial  between  our 
snails  for  double  or  quits.  Mine  started  right  enough,  but 
became  lazy,  and  I  touched  her.  When  I  did  that,  the  snail, 
instead  of  running  the  faster,  retreated  within  her  shell.  I  was 
firightened,  and  applied  the  lighted  end  of  my  cigar  to  the  shell. 
She  ought  to  have  rushed  out,  but,  instead,  went  into  sulks*  She 
has  not  put  out  her  horns  since.  Joe,  you  ought  to  sympathise 
with  me  and  help  me  ;  I  had  christened  my  racer  after  you.' 

*  My  name  is  not  Joe.' 

*  My  snail  was  called  Joanna.' 

*Why  did  you  name  a  snail  after  me?  It  was  no  compli- 
ment.' 

*  I  called  her  after  the  jolliest  girl  I  knew.  I  had  to  give  her 
a  name,  and  I  could  think  only  of  you  at  the  time.  I  can't  tell 
my  governor  the  story  of  the  snail,  can  I  ?  Invent  me  something 
to  take  its  place.' 

Joanna  shook  her  head.  *  I  cannot  do  that,'  she  said  gravely; 
*  I  never  tell  a  lie  to  Lazarus.  If  ever  I  see  my  mother  again,  I 
will  be  true  to  her  in  every  word  I  utter.  You  must  be  true  to 
your  father.  Whom  can  we  be  true  to  except  our  own  parents  ? 
As  for  the  public ' — her  lips  curled  with  scom-r-*  there  is  no  sin  in 
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to  them.     They  love  lies  as  rats  love  aniseed. 
in  iKater,  and  shell  put  out  her  head/ 
*  I  never  thought  of  that.     Give  me  a  saucer  and  water,  and 
wr  will  try.     I  dare  say  she  is  as  dry  as  a  sermon,* 

Jott&tia  complied  with  hia  request.     No  customer  came  into 
the  fihop  just  then  ;  had  one  come^  he  would  have  seen  two  young 


hmdB  hQwed  over  «  saucer  with  a  little  water  in  it,  watching  a 
nmSL  The  one  bead  wns  &ir,  the  other  dark ;  the  one  face  good- 
vatandf  feeble,  the  other  full  of  character  and  intelligence.  Both 
pkiflmt  in  appearance ;  the  young  man  good-looking,  the  girt 
bcautifal ;  he  with  almost  boyish  simplicity,  she  with  womanly 

*8hm  if  ftirring,  by  Jove ! '  exclaimed  Charlie  Cheeks 

5^1 
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*  I  said  she  would.     I  am  never  mistaken/ 

*  It  was  a  case  of  doable  or  qnits,'  explained  the  yonng  man ; 
*  that  is  how  I  came  to  lose  so  much.  There  was  a  matter  of  fifty 
pounds  between  us,  so  when  Finch  proposed  double  or  quits  on  a 
snail  race,  I  said  "  Done  I " ' 

*  And  done  you  are/  said  Joanna.  *  The  snail  was  wiser  than 
you.  When  burnt,  she  retired  from  the  contest,  and  you  perse- 
vered.' 

*  There  comes  her  head,'  exclaimed  Cheek. 
^  Yours  is  to  come,'  said  Joanna. 

^  Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Joe ;  I  shall  get  bad  words  enough 
from  my  father.  He  is  a  rough  man,  and  lets  his  tongue  play, 
and  his  tongue  is  a  lash  of  iron.  I  confess  to  you — I  would  to 
no  one  else — I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  I  am  too  weak.  I  can't 
say  No  to  a  fellow.' 

*  You  are  like  the  jelly-fish,  carried  ashore  by  the  tide ;  where 
the  tide  leaves  them  they  lie,  and  dissolve- away  into  nothing.' 

*  You  are  hard  on  me.' 

^  Is  it  not  so  ?  A  man  should  have  backbone  or  he  is  nothing. 
I  was  cast  up  by  the  tide,  but  I  am  solid.' 

*  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk.  You  have  a  head.  I  only  wish 
you  were  my  sister,  to  be  always  at  my  elbow.' 

*  Last  night  you  lamented  that  I  was  not  your  wife.  Which  do 
you  mean  ? ' 

The  young  man  coloured  and  fidgeted.  He  drew  his  head 
away ;  it  had  been  in  close  proximity  to  hers,  over  the  saucer. 

*  Of  course  I  am  joking,'  he  said. 

'  What,  now,  or  last  night  ? '  She  laughed,  then  said,  *  See  ! 
I  have  frightened  you  by  pretending  to  take  your  words  as  ear- 
nest. Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  do  not  desire  responsibility  for  a 
man,  in  either  capacity,  who  is  unable  to  care  for  himself.' 

*  But — Joanna  !  this  shall  be  my  last  folly.  I  solemnly  swear 
it.  You  are  the  only  person  I  know  who  has  spoken  plainly  to 
me — except  my  father,  and  he  makes  me  mad,  he  hurts  me.  .  If 
ever  I  am  disposed  to  give  way  when  I  ought  to  be  firm,  I'll  re- 
member the  jelly-fish.' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  hurt  pride  and  real  distress.  Joanna 
put  forth  her  hand  and  grasped  his,  whilst  her  face  shone  with 
pleasure.  *  That  is  right,'  she  said  cheerily.  *  It  does  my  heart 
good  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  If  you  want  to  give  me  the 
greatest  of  pleasures,  it  will  be  to  let  me  know  that  you  have 
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kepi  your  word,  for,  in  «pite  of  your  weakness,  I  do  like  you. 
Uonorer,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  confidence  in  you,  I  will 
lialp  yoa  now.     Vou  shall  have  the  hundred  pounds  in  a  week/ 

•How  will  yuu  get  it?^  aeked  the  young  man.  'Not  from 
Laams,  sorely/ 

*  No,"  «he  replied,  looking  grave,  '  I  would  not  for  the  world 
Mpplj  to  him  to  lend  it  to  me/ 

*  Whence  is  it  to  come  ?     Not  from  yonr  wages,  saved  ? ' 

*  I  receive  no  wages,  I  am  a  pawn/ 

*  A  hundred  pounds !     You  will  obtain  that  for  me  ?  * 

*  Yoo  shall  know  about  it  to-mcrrow.  To-morrow  you  go  to 
yonr  biher/ 

•I  will  go,  certainly.  How  will  you  find  the  hundred  pounds?  * 
'Xever  mind.      It  shall  be  done  to  restore  the  credit  of  my 
June,  as  the  snail  bears  it/ 

*  I  wiib  you  would  tell  me  how  it  i»  to  be  got/ 

*Na^  you  will  find  out  in  time*  I  am  not  doing  this  for 
yoa,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  snail  that  bears  my  name/ 

*  Thank  you,  Joanna ;  you  said  something  diCTerent  when  you 
aade  the  offer,  I  must  pay  Captain  Finch  before  he  sails ;  a 
dilii  of  honour  is  binding  and  must  be  paid,  a  debt  to  a  trades- 
aan  may.  If  I  had  been  unable  to  find  the  moneys  I  think  I 
ibcMlld  have  desttroyed  myself/ 

*  Ko,'  iaid  the  girl,  shaking  her  head,  '  To  do  that  demands 
a  firreer  character  than  you  havegot*  How  would  you  have  done 
it^pmy  ?  * 

*T  .111  fidt  know.      I  dare  say  I  should  have  jumped  into  the 


*  TJiiii  ih  1  ;  *  I  have  tried  it/ 
*What  iv  -.    ;. 

*  There  must  be  some  easy  way  of  slipping  out  of  life  when 
Ufr  bftcomt*:^  un endurable/ 

*0h  yes.     The  simplest  of  all  is  laudanum.      That  sends  you 
In  deep,  and  you  sleep  away  into  the  never-ending  slumber.' 
^  B^iaat  the  name/ 

*  What  oo  earth  can  you  want  with  laudanum  ?      Y'ou  are  not 
tfrsd  of  astslence,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Joaima  said  nothing. 

^  Ob|  look  at  the  imatl ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man.     <  She  ts 
(vtling  out  of  the  tauoer,  she  is  lively  again.     I  might  race  her 
\  and  win  back  my  hundred  pounds/ 
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^  No/  said  Joanna,  *  you  have  done  with  these  follies.  Life  is 
serious,  Mr.  Cheek.  It  is  a  time  for  making  money,  not  of  throw- 
ing it  away.  I  wish  you  had  some  of  the  monokeratic  principle 
in  you.' 

The  young  man  started  from  the  counter,  and  coloured  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair.  *  What  do  you  know  of  that  ? '  he  asked 
sharply.     *  I  hate  the  sound,  and  now  it  issues  from  your  lips.' 

*  Why  should  you  hate  it?  It  has  been  the  means  of  making 
a  fortune.' 

^  It  is  a  trouble  to  me.  I  suppose  the  officers  I  associate  with 
know  about  my  father,  or  I  suspect  they  do,  and  every  allusion 
to  a  unicorn  cuts  into  me  as  if  the  beast  itself  were  driving  its 
horn  between  my  ribs.  There  it  is,  plastered  on  every  hoarding, 
with  the  inscription  "  Try  Cheek's  Monokeratic  System.'" 

*I  am  sorry  to  have  oflFended  you.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  dislike  to  hear  of  that  which  has  made  you.' 

*  Wait,  Joanna,  till  you  are  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  then 
the  words  Golden  Balls  will  drive  you  frantic' 

*  Maybe,'  said  Joanna,  *  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 
But  to  return  to  what  I  was  speaking  about  before  you  inter- 
rupted me.  To  my  thinking  you  are  leading  an  altogether  un- 
worthy life.     Life  is  a  time  for  making  money.' 

*  Only  for  those  bom  without  it,'  said  the  young  man.  *  My 
father  has  amassed  a  large  fortune.  It  will  be  mine  some  day,  no 
doubt.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  limited  to  a  beggarly  four 
hundred  per  annum.  You  would  not  have  me  make  more 
money.     That  would  indeed  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.' 

*  No,  but  life  has  other  objects  for  which  a  man  may  strive. 
There  is  position.  Push  for  that.  Your  father  is  not  a  gentle- 
man, but  you  can  be  one.' 

*  Well,  I  am  working  in  that  direction,'  said  Charles.  *  I 
associate  with  officers,  play  billiards  and  cards,  and  ride  and  smoke 
and  eat  with  them.' 

*  And  lose  money  to  them  on  snails.' 

*  Yes,  all  conduces  to  good  fellowship.  I  am  friends  with 
those  who  would  not  meet  my  father.  I  have  stepped  from  the 
counter  to  one  of  the  shelves.' 

*  I  am  glad  your  life  is  not  aimless,'  said  the  girl.  *  If  you 
are  striving  for  position  I  can  respect  you ;  an  aimless  life  is  to  me 
despicable.' 

*  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  thought  much  about  a  purpose,' 
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Charles  Cheek, '  still — I  like  to  be  with  those  who  are  my 
mdmi  superiorly' 

*  Aod  sbometimes  to  have  a  chat  with  such  as  me — your  social 
ioferior/ 

t  about  that^  Joe/ 
..,    ir.  Cheek,  form  a  purpose,  and  drive  hard  after  it.' 

*  Joe  I '  The  young  man  reseated  himself  on  the  counter,  in 
«  graver,  more  meditative  mood  than  was  common  with  him. 
*Joe,  I  shottld  hke  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  you.  Have 
jmi  beero  photographed  at  any  time  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head  and  laughed* 

*  Yao  are  a  girl  to  make  a  fellow  think  and  try  to  do  better* 
I  «boQld  like  to  have  your  picture.' 

*  1  have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  waste  on  one,' 
ahtfasfwered. 

*  The  mcwiey  is  nothing.  Will  you  shut  up  shop  for  half  an 
boor  aad  oome  with  me  to  the  photographer  ?     I  will  pay  the 


*  I  can  dose.  It  is  now  noon,  and  no  business  will  be  done 
«l  dii  Nt?.     Bat  I  will  consent  on  one  condition  only.' 

*  ilition  you  like  to  make.* 

*  Let  OS  three  be  taken  in  a  group,' 

*  VHrni  three  ?     You,  Lazarus,  and  I  ?  * 

*  Nf,  certainly  not.     "^'ou,  I,  and  the  snail.' 

*  By  all  means.  Immortalijse  my  folly.  I  also  will  make  a 
sti|mtaitun :  will  you  grant  it  ? ' 

•Wliat  in  ii?  I  urn  not  like  you.  I  do  not  offer  blank 
chtqiies*' 

*Let  us  be  taken  holding  hands.  Just  now,  when  I  promised 
to  ameodt  you  flashed  out  with  such  a  smile,  and  took  my  hand 
and  nid,  **That  is  right !  "  It  sent  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  hearty 
ind  '  '  '  *  if  I  had  conquered  the  world.  Let  us  be  taken 
togr^  nling  liands  over  the  snail,  and  then  I  nhall  be  nerved 

Icp  ke«p  my  resolation.  If  disposed  to  break  it,  I  shall  look  on 
the  picture  and  hi  ash/ 

'I  eofiJient.  Promise  me,'  said  Joanna,  looking  down  and 
speaking  slowly, '  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  whatever 
you  may  hear  to-morrow.  If  you  are  in  trouble  yourself,  do  not 
doubt  IfOt  that  I  altro  shall  liave  to  go  through  humiliation  before 
I  can  get  the  money/ 

*  From  whom  will  you  get  it  ? ' 
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*  Never  mind/ 

*  But  I  do  mind.  You  won't  do  anything  wrong,  Joe,  even 
forme?' 

*  For  the  snail,  you  mean.' 

*  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  you  got  into  trouble.  I  do 
respect  you.  There ,  is  not  another  girl  in  the  world  I  think  of 
or  care  for  as  you.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

CHEEK  SENIOR. 

Charles  Cheek  was  on  his  way  to  town  next  day  in  an  express 
second-class  smoking  carriage  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He 
would  have  gone  first,  but  his  funds  would  not  allow  the  extravn* 
gance.  At  the  Kingsbridge  Road  station  the  door  of  the  carriage 
was  opened,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  dashed  in,  drawing  after 
him  his  portmanteau,  then  signalling  through  the  window  when 
the  train  was  in  motion  that  he  had  forgotten  his  bundle  of  rugs 
and  umbrella  on  the  platform.  A  porter  picked  them  up,  ran 
after  the  train,  and  thrust  them  through  the  window,  knocking 
the  cigar  out  of  Charles  Cheek's  mouth  and  inflicting  a  dent  on 
his  hat. 

*  Very  sorry,  upon  my  word,'  said  the  owner  of  the  articles. 
*  When  travelling  one  is  liable  to  lose  one's  goods.' 

*  Seeing  that  you  have  but  your  head,  portmanteau,  and 
bundle  of  rugs,  the  exertion  of  recollecting  them  cannot  be  ex- 
cessive.' 

*  I  never  travel  if  I  can  help  it,'  said  the  other.  *  I  had  just 
time  to  throw  a  shilling  to  the  porter,  but  as  I  was  agitated  I 
don't  know  where  it  went  and  whether  he  saw  it.  Perhaps  it  fell 
under  the  rails  and  is  flattened.  When  I  am  hot  and  flurried  my 
sight  fails  me  and  my  hand  shakes.  It  does  not  matter.  I  will 
give  the  man  another  shilling  on  my  return.  Lord  bless  me !  I 
have  got  into  a  smoking  carriage.  Never  mind,  I  do  smoke — for 
once  in  my  life  I  am  lucky.  May  this  be  an  omen  that  my 
journey  will  be  prosperous !  Sometimes  I  have  got  into  a  first 
class  when  I  had  a  second-class  ticket,  and  then  had  to  pay  the 
difference.  Sometimes  I  have  tumbled  into  a  third  class  when  I 
had  paid  fare  by  second,  but  the  company  never  refunded.  Why, 
bless  my  heart !     Surely  I  know  your  face ;  you  are  the  image  of 
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jour  sainted  motiier,  and  have  the  Worthivale  look  about  your 
ejnet  asd  mouth — more  than  has  my  cross  boy  Beavis.  Surely  I 
ftm  speaking  to  Mr.  Charles  Cheek  ?  * 

*  That  is  my  name,  sir,  and  have  I  the  honour ' 

*  Of  meeting  a  relative.  Your  mother  was  my  first  cousin.  T 
bear  you  have  been  at  Plymouth.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  you 
have  never  been  near  us.  Only  a  pleasant  cruise  to  Kingsbridge 
from  Plymouth/ 

*  Y'ou  have  not  invited  me,  sin     Are  you  Mr.  Worthivale  ? ' 

*  The  same.  Steward  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Kingsbridge. 
We  have  a  nice  little  place,  Court  Royal  Lodge,  and  would  hav^ 
been  proud  to  see  you  in  it.  I  did  not  invite  you  ?  Bless  mj 
•Old!  how  careless  of  me!  I  have  intended  to  do  so,  and  tied 
knoU  in  my  pocket-handkerchief  several  times  to  remind  me  to 
vztle ;  but  when  I  came  to  find  the  knot  I  always  recollected 

omissions  in  my  duty  to  his  Grace,  and  thought  the  knot 
tied  in  reference  to  that.  You  must  excuse  my  neglect.  I 
am  to  overwhelmed  with  business  that  I  have  no  time  to  think 
€l  private  affairs.  You  may  be  sure  that  you  would  always  be 
welcome  at  the  IxHlge.^ 

*  I  \hiTf*  say  you  have  much  to  occupy  you  now,*  said 
Charted  Cheek,  *  There  is  much  talk  in  Plymouth  about  the 
brrttk*cip  in  the  Duke's  affairs.     1  hear  they  are  in  a  very  ugly 


*  Me«ii  I  *  exclaimed  Mr.  Worthivale,  bridling  j  *  mess  is  not  a 
that  is  seemly  in  such  connection.  A  duke's  affairs  maj  i 
become  embroiled,  an  earlV  involved,  an  ordinary  squire's  maj 
UI  into  confusion,  but  only  a  tmdesman's  can  get  into  a  mess* 
There  has  been  agricultural  depression  felt  in  the  midlands 
md  in  the  «sast  of  England,  where  much  corn  is  grown,  and 
mme  of  the  great  landowners  have  had  to  retrench,  and  th«» 
mialler  have  been  r#-duced  to  di6Sculties ;  but  here  it  is 
mi  #0.  A  duke  is  something  very  different  from  a  country 
Bjitire.* 

Not  a  trace  of  a  bluah  appeared  on  the  steward^s  face  as  h^ 
(old  this  lie.  He  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity,  but  to  8av€ 
the  honour  of  the  house  he  served  he  was  reatly  to  say  anything 
—who  can  tell? — even  do  anything.  Mr.  Worthivale,  who 
told  thi*  faltehrjod,  was  actually  on  his  way  to  town  to  see  the 
bther  of  Charlei  Cheek,  the  wealthy  tradesnian,  and  to  try  to 
inveifle  him  into  leoding  money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the , 
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fitmily.  He  had  written  to  Grudge,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Enunanael, 
requesting  him  to  call  at  his  house  on  a  certain  day.  He  had 
written  to  the  other  mortgagees,  who  were  anxious  and  trouble- 
some, to  pacify  them  with  words  if  possible.  And  the  words  he 
had  used  to  them  were  not  strictly  true.  He  was  not  satisfied 
that  Emmanuel,  and  Emmanuel  alone,  would  be  satisfied  with  only 
promises.  He  had  tortured  his  brains  for  many  nights  with 
schemes  for  raising  money  without  a  sale  of  property.  All  at 
once  a  brilliant  idea  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  recollected  Mr. 
Cheek,  of  the  monokeratic  system,  who  had  married  his  pretty 
and  sweet  cousin,  a  Worthivale.  He  had  not  met  Cheek  since 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Cheek,  but  he  knew  about  him  and  his  son 
from  the  correspondence  of  relatives.  He  had  not  taken  a  liking 
to  Mr.  Cheek,  who  was  a  man  of  modem  ideas,  without  patience 
with  Conservatives  and  Churchmen,  and  held  advanced  ideas 
about  the  land  laws  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  cried 
out  for  Disestablishment  and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Worthivale  had  heard  also  of  young  Charles,  a  careless, 
extravagant  dog,  who  gave  his  father  much  trouble.  Mr.  Cheek 
had  wished  his  son  to  enter  the  business,  and  had  forced  him, 
when  he  left  school,  to  occupy  a  stool  in  the  office,  but  Charles  in 
an  hour  threw  the  accounts  into  such  confusion  that  it  took  his 
&ther  days  to  unravel  them;  and  although  he  was  tried  in 
various  departments  of  the  establishment,  he  proved  such  a  failure 
in  all  that  his  father  was  fain  to  let  him  go  his  own  way.  Charles 
had  desired  to  enter  the  army,  but  Mr.  Cheek  would  not  hear  of 
this,  and  battled  against  his  son's  inclination  till  the  young  man 
was  past  the  age  at  which  he  could  obtain  a  commission.  Then 
only  did  he  admit  to  himself  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  In  the 
army  Charles  would  have  had  a  profession  and  something  to 
occupy  him,  and  he  seemed  fit  for  no  other  profession,  and  to 
care  for  no  other  occupation.  The  father  proposed  that  he  should 
read  for  the  Bar,  but  the  disinclination  of  Charles  for  legal  studies 
soon  manifested  itself.  For  medicine  he  was  too  thoughtless, 
and  Mr.  Cheek  was  forced  to  let  him  live  as  an  idler.  The  father 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  work,  and  to  associate  work  with  the 
first  duty  of  man,  even  though  that  work  was  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
that  he  consented  to  find  Charles  an  income  of  four  hundred  a 
year,  and  to  let  him  live  as  he  liked,  associating  with  officers, 
losing  money  to  them,  entertaining  them,  and  being  laughed  at 
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by  them  behind  his  back.     Charles  had  got  into  trouble  several 
liia«s,  unrl  hh  father  had  paid  his  debts,  each  time  with  anj! 
repnnches  and  threats  of  disinheritance, 

Worthivale  had  heard  that  the  elder  Cheek  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  which  his  8on*s  extravagance  might  impair  but  could 
not  exhmust.  He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  nothing  would 
he  easier  for  him  than  to  persuade  old  Mr.  Cheek  to  lend  the 
necessary  thousands  for  the  saving  of  the  Duke.  This  was  the 
ftew  web  of  fancy  spun  by  his  hopes,  attached  to  no  probabilities, 
floating  in  Mb  brain  like  the  gossamer  of  autumn ;  and  in  this 
▼ain  hope  he  was  on  his  way  to  t<»wn. 

*  I  am  going  to  drop  in  on  your  father,'  said  Mr*  Wort  hi  vale. 
*X  cannot  think  of  going  to  town  without  looking  him  up.  It  is 
mnDjr  years  since  we  met,  and  when  we  get  old  we  cling  to  old 
aoqnaiotanc^s.  Are  you  going  directly  home  ?  If  so,  tell  him 
•halt  tiiTQ  up.* 

*  Oh  no !  I  sliall  put  up  at  an  hotel.  I  am  not  so  keen 
after  the  shelter  of  the  paternal  wing.' 

*  I  rather  want  to  see  your  father  this  evening.  I  have  so 
tnoeh  business  to  occupy  my  day  that  I  can  ill  spare  other  time* 
Am  I  likely  to  find  him  at  home  of  an  evening  ? ' 

*  Sore  to  catch  him.    He  never  goes  to  the  theatre  or  concerts. 
You  oould  not  wring  five  words  out  of  him  during  business  hours^J 
1  shall  not  drop  in  on  him  to-morrow  till  after  the  Monokeros  ha 
drawn  in  his  horn/ 

*  If  that  be  so,*  said  the  steward,  •  I  will  take  a  cab  after  I  have 
had  tiiy  dinner  and  go  to  him.     It  is  as  well  that  we  should  not 
be  there  together;  he  and  I  will  like  to  have  a  chat  over  old  til 
— time-  '    ^      vou  were  bom/ 

Aoc'  _  1  on  reaching  town,  Mr,  Worth i vale  drove  to  his 

inn,  oirdered  a  simple  dinner,  and  when  he  had  done,  took  a  han- 
sou.  '     •       '      stiation, 

J  ad  just  dined,  and  was  lingering  over  his  glass  of 
wine  when  the  steward  was  announctd.    He  told  the  servant  to 
tbov  Mr-  W      '  '     %»  in  to  him  in  the  dining-room.     This  was  ag 
krge  apartti^  \i  a  red  fl<»ck  pap«^r  ou  the  W2ills,and  a  Turkey] 

csarpei  on  the  floor.  The  furniture  was  of  heavy  maliogany^ 
polished,  his  chairs  cuvered  with  red  leather.  The  window-curtaii 
went  of  red  rep.  AgTiinnt  the  walls  hong  some  large  engtavinf 
— Landseer*s  dog  looking  out  of  a  kennel^  the  Newfoundlander 
lying  on  a  quay^  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  olden  Ume — pictures  every 
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one  has  seen  and  knows  as  he  knows  the  airs  of  *  Trovat<»re '  and 
the  taste  of  peppermint. 

Over  the  fireplace  was  a  looking-glass;  on  the  table  were 
oranges,  almonds,  raisins,  and  mixed  biscoits.  Eveiything  was 
in  the  room  that  was  to  be  expected;  nothing  there  that  was 
unexpected.  Tottenham  Court  Road  had  famished  it.  A  man's 
room  reflects  his  mind.  Everything  there  was  solid,  sonnd,  and 
commonplace. 

Mr.  Worthivale  had  no  time  to  look  ronnd  him.  He  ran  for- 
ward and  effusively  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Cheek,  who  rose  cere- 
moniously, and  received  his  greeting  without  great  cordiality,  but 
with  civility. 

*  Take  a  chair,  Worthivale ;  glad  to  see  you.  Have  port  or 
sherry  ?  If  you  prefer  claret  I  will  have  some  decanted.  Don't 
drink  it  myself.  Take  an  orange  or — raisins.  I  will  riog  and 
have  some  more  almonds  brought  in.  I  have  eaten  most.  Take 
some  biscuits ;  you  will  find  a  ratafia  here  and  there  under  the 
others.  I  have  eaten  those  on  the  top.  I  hope  you  are  well.  I 
have  not  seen  you  for  twelve  years  and  a  half.' 

*  So  much  as  that  ?     You  do  not  say  so  ! ' 

*  You  have  not  visited  me  since  my  wife's  death.' 

*  I  may  retort  on  you.  I  live  in  the  country.  You  Londoners 
need  a  holiday.  Why  have  you  not  fled  the  fogs  and  smoke,  and 
come  to  me  for  sea  air  and  the  landscape  of  South  Devon  ? ' 

*  I  never  take  a  holiday.  Can't  afford  it.  Work  always  goes 
on,  and  always  needs  my  presence.  When  the  Londoners  leave 
town,  the  country  folk  come  up,  and  purchase  for  the  ensuing 
year.' 

Mr.  Cheek  was  a  heavily  built  man,  with  a  long  head  and  face, 
the  latter  flat,  with  a  nose  sticking  out  of  it,  much  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  pokes  out  of  the  sea — led  up  to  by  no  subsidiary  elevi^ 
tions,  abrupt,  an  afterthought.  His  eyebrows  were  black,  but 
his  hair  was  grey,  and  disposed  to  retreat  firom  the  temples,  which 
were  highly  polished.  He  wore  a  grey  thick  Newgate  collar,  a 
black  fi-ock  coat,  black  trousers,  black  waistcoat  relieved  by  a 
heavy  gold  chain,  a  good  deal  of  white  shirt  front,  turned-down 
collars,  necessitated  by  the  Newgate  fringe,  and  a  black  tie.  He 
always  smelt  of  black  dye,  for  his  cloth  clothes  were  always  new 
and  glossy  and  uncreased.  He  had  a  trick  of  stretching  his  arms 
with  a  jerk  forward  at  intervals,  exposing  much  cuff,  acquired 
from  wearing  new  coats  that  were  not  easy  under  the  arm.    His 
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mjBB  wene  dark  and  penetrating,  his  lips  firm.  From  his  nostrils  i 
two  very  dark  creases  descended  to  the  corners  of  his  mouthy 
like  gmhes  in  which  lay  black  blood.  The  old  man  seemed  very 
lonely  in  his  dining-room,  without  a  companion  with  whom  to 
esohange  ideas,  and  only  a  choice  between  almonds  and  raidinsj 
imtafia,  and  macaroons,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  it ;  as  he  ate  and  * 
drmnk  he  schemed  fresh  plans  for  making  money,  and  that  was 
iuj  delight.  A  companion  would  have  discussed  less  profitable 
aod  interesting  topics. 

Worthivale  spent  an  hour  with  old  Cheek,  telling  him  about 
itifluielf^  his  position  at  Court  Royal,  the  splendour  of  the  Kings- 
faddge  family,  the  virtues  of  the  Duke,  and  Lonl  Ronald  and  the 
lilarqajs,  and  the  unapproachable  charms  of  I^ady  Grace. 

The  *?t^ward  went  on  to  talk  about  the  estates,  the  prospect  of 
loaldiig  a  second  Torquay  out  of  Bigbury  Bay,  of  the  cLance  of 
conTerting  the  creek  of  Kingsbridge  into  a  harbour,  of  the  build- 
ing elone  on  the  estates,  of  the  shale  from  which  petroleum  might 
be  extracted,  of  the  slate  quxirries  that  only  needed  opening  out 
4iiid  connecting  with  the  sea  by  a  line  to  supply  and  roof  in  the 
whole  south  coast  of  England. 

Mr.  Check  ha<l  listened  with  indifference  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  merits  of  the  members  of  the  noble  house,  but  when  the 
itewaid  touched  on  speculative  ventures  his  interest  was  excited* 
He  ate  all  the  almonds  off  the  raisin  dish  as  fast  as  he  could  chew 
Uienii  and  then  ntng  to  have  the  dish  replenished. 

Mr.  Worthivale  hinted  that  his  Grace  was  in  need  of  tem- 
poimry  aceommodation,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  calling  up  of  some  of  the  mortgages,  and  he  suggested 
that  a  better  and  nnfer  investment  for  floating  capital  could  not 
be  fcond. 

Mr.  i'heek  Uetened  with  close  attention,  but  said  nothing. 
Such  investments  apparently  possessed  no  attraction  for  him.  The 
iteward,  with  all  his  eloquence,  had  made  no  way. 

Never* hele«^,  WiTrthiviJe  did  not  abandon  hope.  The  wealthy 
tr&desiitan  had  not  disputed  the  feasibility  of  his  schemes,  had  not 
wd,  in  iifi  tnany  words,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 

Then  the  eoii vernation  drifted  to  young  Charles.  Mr,  Worthi- 
vale said  that  he  had  come  to  town  with  him. 

•  I  know  what  he  wants — money,*  said  the  father,  with  im- 
fiprturhahl<*  fcHin^  fiance.     *  Nrver  fnadf  a  ptmny  liimselft* 
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^  I  am  afraid  he  gives  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,'  said  the 
steward. 

^Fine  fellow,'  answered  old  Cheek.  *Oood  looks.  Beady 
address.  A  figure.  No  Devonshire  twang.  Can't  get  the  R's 
and  the  U's  right  myself.  Never  shall.  GrSss  is  long  griss  with 
me,  never  cropped  grass.' 

^  Charles  is  a  very  pleasant-looking  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Worthivale^ 
^  the  image  of  his  dear  mother.' 

*  Mentally,  morally,  physically,'  acquiesced  the  trader ;  *  can't 
expect  every  man  to  take  to  business.' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Worthivale ;  *  it  is  bom  in  some,  not  in  others^ 
like  an  ear  for  music,  a  taste  for  sport,  and  a  hand  for  carving  a 
goose.' 

^  Suppose  so,'  said  Mr.  Cheek. 

*  It  takes  two  generations  to  make  a  gentleman,'  reasoned  Mr. 
Worthivale,  *  and  even  then — there  always  remains  lurking  in  the 
system  n,  je-ne-aais^quoi.* 

*  A  what  ?  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Cheek,  looking  firightened.  *  Is  it 
in  the  skin  ? ' 

^  Only  a  French  expression,'  exclaimed  the  steward. 

*  Never  understood  other  than  one  foreign  word,  and  that — * 
monokeratic,  for  which  I  paid  five  guineas,'  said  Mr.  Cheek.    *I 
wanted  a  suitable  word,  I  went  to  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  said^ 
find  me  the  word,  and  I'll  find  you  a  five-pound  note  and  five 
shillings.     That's  how  I  came  by  it.' 

Neither  spoke.  The  steward  was  peeling  an  orange.  Presently 
Mr.  Cheek  began  to  move  uneasily  in  his  chair,  to  swell  and  pufif. 
Then  out  came  a  confidence.  *  Charles  is  a  trouble  to  me.  I  fill 
the  barrel,  and  when  I'm  gone  he'll  turn  the  tap  and  let  it  run. 
No  fortune  can  stand  a  running  tap.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  cure 
him.  This  consciousness  takes  the  taste  out  of  my  profits.  It  is 
like  eating  bread  from  which  the  salt  is  omitted  in  the  making.' 

*Take  my  advice,'  said  Worthivale ;  *  mix  him  in  good  society. 
He  hangs  about  a  garrison  town  for  the  sake  of  the  officers,  but 
he  never  associates  with  the  better  class  of  officers,  only  with 
those  who  like  his  dinners,  and  bleed  him  at  billiards.  He  never 
sees  the  ladies,  and  it  is  ladies  who  humanise,  civilise,  and 
refine.' 

*  Can't  do  it.  I'm  not  in  society  myself.  Shop  stands  in  the 
way.' 

^  I  wish  I  could  persuade  him  to  come  to  Court  Eoyal  Lodge^ 
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and  pay  me  a  long  visit.     I  could  introduce  him  to  people  of  the 
but  quality,  and   show  him    something   better   than   gamblingj 
officers  and  fast  ladies.     You  ^ill  never  do  anything  with  him,  1 
Cbeek^  tUl  you  have  put  him  In  a  situation  where  his  better 
qnalitiea  may  be  drawn  out,  and  he  may  learn  to  blush  at  his 
weaknessefl/ 

*  If  he  were  up  here  in  town/  said  the  &ther,  scratching  his 
nose  meditatirely  with  a  stalk  of  raisins,  *  it  might  be  done — by 
paying*  8ome  quality  people  do  come  to  my  shop.  They  don't 
put  on  their  best  bonnets  and  oome  in  their  own  carriages  when 
Ib^  dOt  but  I  know  'em.  A  long  bill  might  be  forgiven  some 
Indy  of  rank  and  fashion  if  she  would  invite  Charles  to  dinner  or  a 
daoce — such  things  are  done — just  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
puttiiig  his  foot  into  high  society*  If  he  were  once  in,  Charlie 
cxmld  maintain  himself  there.  Society  would  want  him  when  it 
bad  neen  him.  I  wouldn't  mind  paying,  but  it  can't  be  done. 
Charlie  cares  only  for  officers,  and  is  either  at  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth^  befooled  by  them  out  of  his — my  money/ 

*  Send  him  to  me*' 

*  I  don't  suppose  he  would  care  for  the  country.  Nothing  to 
be  dome  there/ 

*  He  can  see  the  magnificent  grounds.     He  can  boat.     He  < 

*  Grounds  anywhere.  Mount  Edgcumbe  open  to  public  on 
WedneiKiay.^.  Boating  to  be  had  at  Plymouth.  This  is  not  the 
time  of  year  for  shooting/ 

*  True.     Let  him  come  to  me  in  the  shooting  season/ 

*  Many  months  to  that.      Meantime  he  may  have  gone  to  the 

*  I  invited  him  to-day  to  visit  me,  and  he  did  not  decline.' 
^Too  much  of  a  gent  for  that,*  said  the  father.     'Mischief  is 

be  can^t  aay  Nay.  He  will  promise  you  a  call,  and  never  go.  I 
hsow  him.  He  promi^^e*  reform  every  time  he  comes  for  money, 
but  oever  reforms.' 

*  He  i«*  entangled  in  a  social  stratum — a  sort  of  Bohemianism, 
that  will  not  allow  him  to  reform.  Get  him  out  of  that,  and  he 
will  b«!  another  man.  My  Heavis  never  gives  me  an  hour's  con« 
esni,  because  he  associates  with  the  family  at  Court  Koyal.  The 
3farqtuii  lovt^st  him  as  a  brother.  Beavis  would  do  your  boy  an  in- 
finity of  good.  Beavifl  i»  a  fine,  utrong-wiiled,  honourable  fellow,, 
with  a  tender  heart  and  a  true  conscience.' 
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ne. !-«:.  nf  i.  sue  a&^uv. 


own  *:ii.      •!!!* 

•Wtl,*  sail  W.-ctiiTii*, 
•  Pite  wii  =ir  i*  iiT  4f:<r 


cui  Owek,  vfao  could  not 

hcPomnHj  witb  ]|j| 

I  WIS  SK  bosT  a3  B J  days,  and 

*.>ilj  viati  bi<  chance  nov.'         j 

^w  *  I  uKt  be  off  now* 

ic  =1*  :o  meet  too  again.' 

pnnctnally.' 


He  left  the  :vi  san  ^niz^  j>7irTg  befcre  Lim  ax  the  diah  of 
bixniis  &0CZ1  viikc  be  bjii  exierssAzed  iLe  rarafia»  Eveiynov 
and  then  he  ttimfei  orer  tee  bcsccits  vith  his  dnger,  bat  his  mini 
was  noc  ca  ihe  rata£aiw  He  ?bxk  hi»  Ico^  head  at  intervals,  and 
said,  •  If  tha:  were  to  biije- — if  Charlie  ^eie  to  he  so  weak  m 
that — and  he  can":  saj  X.^ — 'eaft  of  all  to  a  vc^nan — he  would  dL 
d>Hie  for  irretrleTablr/ 
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QUEEN  ELEANOR   AND  FAIR  ROSAMOND. 
BY  MRS.  OLTPIIAXT. 


CHAPTER    VI, 

PERPLEXITIES. 

WjlAT  was  «be  to  ilo  ? 

It  ifi  oot  often  in  life  that  a  woman  is  brought  to  anch  an 

igtncj  without  warning,  without  time  for  preparation.     She 

lihi  iiolhing  at  all  at  firj*t,  and  felt  capable  of  nothing  but  to  stare 

bbmUji  airnont  stupidly,  at  her  supplanter.     She  did  not    feel 

Gtpobb  «^ven  of  rising  from  the  chair  into  which  she  had  sunk  in 

f^ *^f  blank  of  cnu«ternation.     She  could  only  gaze,  interro- 

u  i  >t  the  face  before  her  only,  but  heaven  and  earth.     Was 

It  line  ?     Could  it  be  tnie  ? 

The*  y'>ung  woman  was  evidently  surprised  by  this  pause,    8he 

%0€>  k»oked  curiously  at  her  visitor,  waited  for  a  minute,  and  then 

1^  a  j*tep,  ajiked,  with  a  tone  in  which  there  was  some 

•     J  .:-*  and  a  faint  shadow  of  impatience,  '  Is  it  anything  that  I 

..iU  do?' 

*  Hare  you  been  married  long  ?  *    This  wag  all  the  visitor 
ooold  my. 

A  p«»tty  blush  came  over  the  other's  face,     *  We  were  married 

I  d  of  April,' iihe  said.     It  still  geemed  quite  natural   to 

r  ^  -rybotly  should  l>e  in! erected  in  this  great  event.    '  We 

for  a  month.     And  we  were  so  luckv  as  to   find  this 

*\     Vou  know  my  husband  ? 

.  r  •!  :,n.  ..,.  ...  II  .  }jjg  Christian  name  is * 

[ijrtian  name,    (lb,  I  am  ^n  glad  to  meet  wilh 
any  oof»  who  ba*  known  him  I '     She  drew  a  elinir  willi  a  pretty 
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vivacious  movemeDt  close  to  that  on  which  her  visitor  sat.  *  I 
feel  sure,'  she  said,  *  you  are  a  relation,  and  have  come  to  find  out 
about  us.' 

There  was  something  in  the  young  creature's  air  so  guileless, 
so  assured  in  her  innocence,  that  if  there  had  been  any  fury  in  the 
other's  heart,  or  on  her  tongue,  it  must  have  been  arrested  then ; 
but  there  was  no  fury  in  her  heart.  After  the  first  unspeakable 
shock  of  surprise  there  was  nothing  but  a  great  pang,  and  that 
almost  more  for  this  young  life  blighted  than  for  her  own.  *  It 
is  true,'  she  said,  *that  I  am  a — connection.  Is  your  mother 
alive?' 

*  Mamma  ? '  cried  the  girl,  with  a  laugh.  *  Oh  yes,  and  she  is 
here  to-day.  She  does  not  live  with  us,  you  know.  She  would 
not.  She  says  married  people  should  be  left  to  themselves  ;  though 
I  always  told  her  Mr.  Landon  was  far  too  sensible  to  believe 
in  that  trash  about  mothers-in-law.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rubbish  ? 
Young  men  may  believe  it ;  but  when  a  gentleman  is  experienced 
and  knows  the  world ' 

*  Perhaps  I  could  see  your  mother,'  said  the  old  wife.  She  felt 
herself  growing  a  little  faint.  The  day  was  warm,  and  she  had 
been  travelling  all  night.  Was  not  that  enough  to  account  for 
it  ?  And  this  happy  babble  in  her  ear  made  her  heart  sick,  which 
was  more. 

^ Mamma?  Oh  yes,  certainly  she  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.     She  always  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  relations.     She  said 

it  was  not  natural ;  though,  to  be  sure,  at  his  age Shall  I  go 

and  tell  her  you  want  to  see  her — her  and  not  me  ?  But  you 
must  not  take  any  prejudice  against  me.  Don't,  please,  if  you 
are  his  relation  :  and  you  look  so  nice  too.  I  know  I  should  love 
you  if  you  would  let  me.' 

*  Let  me  see  your  mother.  I  have  no — prejudice.'  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying.  The  room  was  swimming  in 
her  eyes,  the  green  of  the  closed  blinds  waving  up  and  down, 
surrounding  her  with  an  uncertain  mist  of  colour,  through  which 
she  seemed  to  see  a  half-reproachful,  wondering  look.  And  then 
the  white  figure  was  gone.  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  leant  her  head 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  for  a  minute  knew  nothing  more. 
Then  the  greenness  became  visible  again,  and  gradually  every- 
thing wavered  and  circled  back  into  its  place. 

The  little  house  was  very  still ;  there  were  hurried  steps  over- 
head, as  if  two  people  were  moving  about.    It  was  the  mother 
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ly  being  put  in  order  for  a  visitor ;  her  cap  arraDgedf  a  clean 
coUar  put  on  ;  the  young  wife  dancing  about  her  in  great  excite- 
ment to  make  all  nice.  Thi*  process  of  decoration  occupied  some 
timBf  and  lu^  it  went  on  the  visitor  came  fully  to  herself.  What 
dicMild  ibe  do?  Ab  she  recovered  full  command  of  herself  she 
•bnuik  Tram  inHicting  such  a  blow  even  upon  the  mother.  Should 
•be  go  away  before  they  came  down  ? — disappear  like  a  dream, 
Iftke  oo  notice,  but  leave  the  strange  little  drama — what  was  it, 
eomedj  or  tiagedy  ? — to  work  itself  out  ?  Why  should  she  in- 
lerfenfi  after  all  ?  If  he  liked  this  best — and  all  the  harm  was 
now  done  that  could  be  done ;  the  best  thing  was  to  go  away  and 
take  no  more  notice.  She  had  risen  with  this  intention,  to  slip 
away^  to  let  herself  out^  not  to  interfere,  when  another  sound 
became  audible,  the  sound  of  a  door  opening  in  the  back  part 
of  the  house.  Then  a  voice  called  *  Rose,*  a  voice  which,  in  spite 
of  bervelf,  made  the  visitor^s  brain  swim  once  more.  She  had 
to  Uof  again  perforce.  And  then  a  &tep  came  towards  the  room 
in  wbicli  »h»*  wa« ;  a  heavy  step,  with  a  little  gouty  limp  in  it— 
a  Mep  «he  knew  00  welL  It  came  along  the  passage,  accom- 
pAaied  bj  a  mnning  commentary  of  half-complaint.  *  Where  are 
you?  I  want  you**  Then  the  door  of  the  little  drawing-room 
mm  poahed  oi>eiu  *  Why  don*t  you  answer  me  ?  *  He  paused 
there  in  the  doorway,  seeing  a  stranger — with  a  quick  apology — 
*  I  beg  your  fianlou.*  Then  suddenly  there  came  from  him  a  cry 
— ^  roar  like  that  of  a  wounded  animal — *  Eleais'or  ! ' 

Keitber  of  the  two  ever  forgot  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
8be  mw  him  with  the  little  passage  and  its  stronger  light  opening 
bebtnd  him,  hi#  Wg^^  figure  relieved  against  it ;  the  sudden 
look  of  e<mKt^mation,  horror,  utter  amaze  in  his  face.  Horror 
oitne  first;  and  then  everything  yielded  to  the  culprit's  sense  of 
OBipeakable  downfall,  guilt  self-convicted  and  without  excuse, 
[e  fell  back  against  the  wall ;  his  jaw  dropped  ;  his  eyes  seemed 
\  ttim  upon  themAelves  in  a  flicker  of  mortal  dismay.  The  entire 
f  of  all  force  and  ^♦•If-^if'fence  did  not  disarm  hin  wife,  as  might 
I  been  stippoii^  but  filled  her  with  a  blaze  of  sudden  vehe- 
{laaaion  which  tthe  could  not  contain.  She  had  said  his 
a£  be  wild  hera,  in  a  quiet  tone  enough  ;  but  now  stamped 
and  cried  out,  feeling  it  intolerable,  insupportable. 
1 1  *  abe  cried,  *  stand  up  for  it  like  a  man  !  Say  you  are  sick 
of  your  children,  of  living  lionesttly  these  fifty  years.  Say 
for  your»elf.     r>nr/t  v(  ttnl  n  •  n-  MU^  ^  whipped  child/ 

6—2 
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But  the  man  had  nothing  to  say.  He  stood  against  the  wall 
and  looked  at  her  as  if  he  feared  a  personal  assault.  Then  he 
said,  '  She  is  not  to  blame.     She  is  as  innocent  as  you  are.' 

*  I  have  seen  her,'  said  the  injured  wife.  *  Do  you  think  you 
need  to  tell  me  that  ?     But  then,  what  are  you  ?  ' 

He  made  no  reply.  And  the  sight  of  him  in  the  doorway  was 
unbearable  to  the  woman.  If  he  had  stood  up  for  himself,  made 
a  fight  of  any  kind,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerable.  But  the 
very  sight  of  him  was  insupportable — something  she  could  not 
endure.  She  turned  her  head  away  and  went  quickly  past  him 
towards  the  open  door.  *  I  meant  to  tell  her  mother.*  She  scarcely 
knew  whether  she  was  speaking  or  only  thinking.  ^  I  meant  to 
tell  her  mother,  but  I  cannot.   You  must  manage  it  your  own  way.' 

Next  moment  she  found  herself  out  in  the  street  walking 
along  under  the  shadow  of  the  blank  wall.  She  was  conscious  of 
having  closed  both  doors  behind  her,  that  of  the  house  and  that 
of  the  garden.  If  she  could  but  have  closed  the  door  of  her  own 
mind,  and  put  it  out  of  sight,  and  shut  it  up  for  ever !  She  hurried 
away,  walking  very  quickly  round  one  comer  after  another, 
through  one  street  after  another,  of  houses  enclosed  in  walls  and 
railings,  withdrawn  among  flowers  and  trees.  You  may  walk  long 
through  these  quiet  places  without  finding  what  she  wanted,  a  cab 
to  take  her  out  of  this  strange,  still,  secluded  town  of  villas.  When 
she  found  one  at  last,  she  told  the  driver  to  take  her  back  to  the 
Euston,  but  first  to  drive  round  Hyde  Park.  He  thought  she 
must  be  mad.  But  that  did  not  matter  much  so  long  as  she  was 
able  to  pay  the  fare.  And  then  there  followed  what  she  had 
wanted,  a  long,  endless  progress  through  a  confusion  of  streets,  first 
quiet,  full  of  gardens  and  retired  houses  ;  then  the  long  bustling 
thoroughfares  leading  back  into  the  noisy  world  of  Ix)ndon  ;  then 
the  quiet  streets  on  the  north  side  of  the  j)ark,  the  trees  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  the  old  red  palace,  the  endless  line  of  railings 
and  trees  on  the  other  side ;  the  bustle  of  Piccadilly,  so  unlike  the 
bustle  of  the  other  streets.  Naturally  the  hansom  could  not  go 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  park,  but  only  by  the  streets.  But 
she  did  not  care  for  that.  She  wanted  movement,  the  air  in  her 
face,  silence  so  that  she  might  think. 

So  that  she  might  think !  But  a  woman  can  no  more  think 
when  she  wills  than  she  can  be  happy  when  she  wills.  All  that 
she  thought  was  this,  going  over  and  over  it,  and  back  and  back 
upon  it,  putting  it  involuntarily  into  words  and  saying  them  to 
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like  a  sort  of  dismal  refrain.  At  fifty !  After  living 
l^Dci^ly  stll  ihe*e  fifty  years !  Was  it  possible  ?  was  it  in  the 
lieait  of  man?  A'  '"  ifter  all  these  years  !  This  wonder  was 
•o  great  thxt  j«ht*  unk  of  nothing  else.   And  be  had  been  a 

goad  msn  i  kind^  ready  to  help ;  not  hard  upon  any  one :  fond 
'      '  '  irig  to  hjive  them  about  him.     And  now  at  fifty  ! 

ijy .     >She  did  not  think  of  it  as  a  matter 

iffectiiij^  her»elf|  and  &be  could  not  think  of  what  she  was  to  do, 
'  '       'm    /  slie  had  intended  to  think  of,  when  she  bade 

1  i  -^  other  end  of  the  world.  When  she  per- 
oeiired,  a»  alie  did  dimly  in  the  confusion  of  her  mind,  that  she 
nui  sppruachi  '  end  of  her  long  round,  .she  would  but  for 
Tciy  sbame  h:.  ,  '^  over  it  all  again.  But  by  this  time  she 
bad  begun  to  see  that  little  would  be  gained  by  staving  it  off  for 
■Botlier  hour,  and  that  s^xiner  or  later  f^hc  must  descend  from  that 
thitfmei  wanderings  which  had  been  more  like  a  wild  tiight  into 
ffitttie  Uuui  anything  ebe,  and  meet  the  realities  of  her  position. 
Ab  heiiTene  !  the  realities  of  her  position  were — first  of  all,  Horace, 
her  boy — her  gmwn-up  boy  :  no  longer  a  child  to  whom  a  family 
mlifiiittme  ooold  be  slurred  over,  but  a  man,  able  to  understand, 
<ild  enough  to  know.  Her  very  heart  died  within  her  as  this 
mddenlv  flashed  upon  her  deadened  intelligence.  Horace  and 
young  man  and  a  young  woman*  How  was  she  to  tell 
Ukem  wnat  their  father  had  done  ?  At  fifty  !  after  all  these 
ytan ! 

-^he  wait  told  at  the  hotel  that  the  young  gentleman  had  gone 
T-    v^iii  '     '  I      'v  thankful — but  would  be  back  im- 

•  ^      -  , , .  ^         lilt  lie  detained  ;  if  something  would 

IfQi  happen  to  keep  him  away !  She  came  up  the  great  vulgar 
criniiiioti  «itaira  which  so  many  people  trod,  some  perhaps  with 
hearU  aa  heavy  as  hers,  few  surely  with  such  a  problem  to  resolve. 

Mow   U*   Icll  her  boy  that  hii*  father oh  God  t    his   father, 

tOfi    '      *        '         '   !  >ok<Ml   up  to;  his   kind  father,   who  never 
g;  a  man  *«o  well  known;  a  good  man,  of 

whom  everybody  ipoke  well — to  tell  him  that  his  father ■. 

^ibe  lock'  '    '      '  "'  '    'tively,a8  if  tbit  would  keep 

Homce  ov,  ,  :iled. 

it  wai  omif  or  thoee  terrible  hotel  rooms,  quite  comfortable  and 

frhoHy  oti  '  '     !i  many  of  the  mm^^i  hourn  of  life 

Mr  ua^eil,  ,  ftje  to  part  with  their  children,  to 

e  bide  tbeir  prodigaUi  to  look  for  the  mit»($ing,  to  receive 


«t^a 


tassauM 


am 


Bfift 
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tidings  of  the  worse  than  dead ;  where  many  a  reconciliation  has 
to  be  accomplished,  and  arrangement  made  that  breaks  the  heart. 
Strange  and  cold  and  miserable  was  the  unaccustomed  place,  with 
no  associations  or  soothing,  no  rest  or  softness  in  it.  She  walked 
about  it  up  and  down,  and  then  stopped,  though  the  movement 
gave  her  a  certain  relief,  lest  Horace  should  come  to  the  door,  hear 
her,  and  call  out  in  his  hearty  young  voice  to  be  admitted.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  think  before  for  the  recurrence  of  that  dismal 
chorus,  ^  At  fifty ! '  and  now  she  could  not  think  for  thinking  that  any 
moment  Horace  might  come  to  the  door.  She  was  more  afraid 
of  her  boy  than  of  all  the  world  beside :  had  some  one  come 
to  tell  her  that  an  accident  had  happened,  that  he  had  broken 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  have  been 
glad :  anything  rather  than  let  him  know.  And  yet  he  would 
have  to  know.  The  eldest  son,  a  man  grown,  after  his  father  the 
head  of  his  family,  the  one  who  would  have  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  keep  this  from  him  ? 
And  how  could  it  be  told  ?  His  mother,  who  had  prided  herself 
on  her  son's  spotless  youth,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  a 
wanton  word  was  as  impossible  from  the  lips  of  Horace  as  from 
those  of  Milly,  reddened  and  felt  her  very  heart  bum  with  shame. 
How  could  she  tell  him  ?  She  could  not  tell  him.  It  was  im- 
possible ;  it  was  beyond  her  power. 

And  then  she  shrank  into  the  comer  of  her  seat  and  held  her 
breath :  for  who  could  this  be  but  Horace,  with  a  foot  that  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  rushing  with  an  anxious  heart  to 
hear  news  of  his  father,  up  the  echoing  empty  stair  ? 


CHAPTER    VII. 

EXPLANATION. 

*  Mother  !  are  you  there  ?  Let  me  in.  Mother !  open  the  door.' 
*  In  a  moment,  Horace ;  in  a  moment.'  It  could  not  be  post- 
poned any  longer.  She  rose  up  slowly  and  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass  to  see  if  it  was  written  in  her  face.  She  had  not  taken 
off  her  bonnet  or  made  any  change  in  her  outdoor  dress,  and  she 
was  very  pale,  almost  ghastly,  with  all  the  lines  deepened  and 
drawn  in  her  face,  looking  ten  years  older,  she  thought.  She  put 
her  bonnet  straight  with  a  woman's  instinct,  and  then  slowly,  le- 
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He  came  in  eager  and  impatient, 
Were  you  vexed 


Me^juitly,  opened  the  door, 
not  ktiowiiig  what  to  think. 

*l)id  you  want  to  keep   m^-  uut,  mother? 
Dot  Co  find  me  waiting?    And  how  about  papa  ?  ' 

*  No,  Horace,  not  at  all  vexed.' 

*I  went  a  little  further  than  I  intended,  I  don't  know  my 
wuy  about.     But,  mother,  what  of  papa  ? ' 

*  Not  veiy  much,  my  dear,*  she  said,  turning  away.  *  It  must 
be  nearly  time  for  loncb.' 

*  Yes^  it  is  quite  time  for  lunch  ;  and  you  had  no  breakfast. 
I  told  them  to  get  it  ready  as  I  came  up.  But  you  don't  answer 
iB€u  Of  conrse  you  found  him.  Is  he  really  ill  ?  What  does  he 
iiieui  by  it?  Why  didn't  he  come  with  you  ?  Mother  dear,  is  it 
uyihing  bctious  ?  How  [^ale  you  are  !  Oh,  you  needn't  turn  away  ; 
you  can't  hide  anything  from  me.    What  is  the  matter,  mamma  ? ' 

*  It  is  serious,  and  yet  it  isn't  serious,  Horace.  He  is  not  ill, 
which  is  the  most  imporUmt  thing.  Only  a  little — seedy,  as  you 
call  it,     ThatV  a  word,  you  know,  that  always  exasperates  me.' 

*  til  that  all  ?'  the  youth  &iiid^  looking  at  her  with  incredulous 
eyes* 

She  bad  turned  her  back  upon  him,  and  was  standing  before 
Ibe  glais,  with  a  pretence  of  taking  off  her  bonnet.  It  was  easier 
to  «p«afc  without  looking  at  him,  *  No,  my  dear,  that  is  not  all. 
You  will  think  it  very  strange  what  I  am  going  to  pay.  Papa 
tod  I  have  had  a  <iusirrei,  Horace/ 

'  Mother !  * 

*  You  may  well  be  startled,  but  it  is  true.  Our  first  quaiTel,* 
the  Baid,  turning  half  round  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  It  was  the 
fOggcfrtion  of  the  moment  at  which  she  had  caught  to  make  up 
for  the  impossibility  of  thinking  how  she  was  to  do  it.  *They  say, 
yoa  know,  thai  the  longer  one  puts  off  a  thing  of  this  kind  the 
mora  badly  one  has  it,  don't  you  know? — measles  and  other  natural 
oomplaiatii.  We  have  been  a  long  time  without  quarrelling,  and 
mm  we  have  done  it  badly.*  She  turned  round  with  a  faint 
«aile ;  but  Horace  did  not  smile.  He  looked  at  her  very  gravely, 
with  an  -  '  -  -  i-^    --  '    vond  words, 

*  I  t  ^  i/  h<*  wtid  almost  severely,  *  what  you  can 


I   js  ;l  iitTii-  liifficult  ;  but  still  such  things  do 
not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  all  my 


btppen.     V- 
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Honuv  iViino  up  to  her  with  his  serious  face,  and  put  his  arm 
u^r.r.d  htr,  tuntiv.j:  l.tr  Tow;ird>  him.  *I  was  not  thinking  of  any 
!.4v;;:,  lu.^ti  iT ;  Vu:    surclv  I  niav  know  more  than  this?     You 


;IV. 


I. 


»r.':  *:v.;irrv'  for  r^oiiiinv:,  and  I  am  not  a  child.  You 
n\'.;>i  :«  V,  v.*,;\  Mv^:>er.  \v:..,:  :^  the  matter?  *  he  said,  with  great 
;r:ii*,r..  1\  r  >-.r  w.^>  ovtrvi.ne  in  tvery  way,  worn  out  btith  body 
.\v..l  vv.v.:.  ..'/..l  wV:  V.  >:  e  fr":  h- r  son"?  arm  n.^und  her  nature  gave 
vrtx.  S'..:'  *.;\r..:  *:.r .  V.t.j.i  v.>T.  r.:>  yoang  shoulder,  and  fell  into 
i*:.;'.  xov.\;:*>'.\:'  >s>V:vj:  wr:/:.  ::  :*  >-^  abrming  to  bear.  It  was 
>ov.\r  ;••.'..«•  SrVrs  >V.t-  o.v.'d  v-.:r.i::?.ni  herself  enough  to  reply, — 

•\*V..::..\:  :s  ir^e— '':.:.:  :>  :r-r  !  r::  for  nothing.  But,  dear 
Hoirw  \ou  i..i:.':  V*-  :!.-  j-'^e.  o^::  ycu.  between  your  father 
;nui  r.;o:hrr?  n'r.  lo!  ]j;i\f-  i:  c  \:"\r :  only  leave  it.  It  will 
|vrh;ip?  cvin«5r  ligKt  of  jtw-if." 

*  Mother,  of  oourre  I  can't  be  the  judge;  but  still,  I'm  not  a 
child.     May  I  go,  t  hf:n.  and  s*re  pajia  : " 

'  C>h  no,'  irhf:  crifrd,  involuntarily  <:la>i»ing  his  arm  tight — *oh 
no  I  not  for  the  world/ 

The  youth  grew  very  grave  ;  he  withdrew  his  arm  from  her 
almost  unconsciously,  and  said.  '  Either  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
serious  than  you  say,  or  else ' 

'  It  is  very  serious,  Horace.  I  don't  deceive  you,'  she  said, 
•  It  may  come  to  that — that  we  shall  never — be  together  any 
ni'^re.  But  still  I  implore  you,  don't  go  to  your  father — oh  !  not 
now,  ray  dear.  He  wf»uld  not  wish  it.  Vou  must  give  me  your 
word  not  to  go.' 

She  could  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  his  eyes.  She  turned  and 
went  away  from  him,  inilting  ofi'  her  light  cloak,  pulling  open 
drawers  as  if  in  a  search  for  something ;  but  he  stood  where  she 
had  left  him,  full  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  A  quarrel  between  his 
parents  was  incredil)le  to  Horace  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  rupture,  a 
public  scandal,  a  thing  that  could  be  talked  about !  He  stood 
still,  overwhelmed  by  sudden  trouble  and  distress,  though  without 
the  slightest  guess  of  tlie  real  tragedy.  *  I  can't  think  what  you 
could  quarrel  alwut,'  he  said.  *  It  seems  a  mere  impossibility. 
Whatever  it  is,  you  must  make  it  up,  mother,  for  our  sakes.' 

'  My  dear,  anything  that  can  be  done,  you  may  be  sure  will 
be  done,  for  your  sakes.' 

*But  it  is  impossible,  you  know.     A  quarrel!  between  you 

and  papa!     It  ia  out  of  the  question.     Nobody  would  believe  it, 

\  must  be  joking  all  the  time,'  he  said,  with  an  abmpt 
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lAttgh.  Bat  his  laugh  seemed  so  strange,  even  to  himself,  that  he 
became  iilent  suddenly  with  a  look  of  confa^ion  and  irritation, 
NuvKT  in  his  life  had  be  met  with  anything  8o  extraordinary  before. 

*  I  am  not  joking,*  she  sjiid  ;  '  but,  perhapsj  after  a  while ♦ 

Cume  and  have  your  luncheon,  Horace,  I  know  you  want  it. 
And  perhaps  after  a  time ' 

*  ViJU  are  worn  out  too,  mother  j  that  is  what  it  is.  One  feels 
irritJihle  whe&  one  is  tired.  After  you  have  eaten  something  and 
rested  yourself,  let  me  go  to  papa.  And  well  have  a  jolly  dinner 
logrther  and  make  it  all  up," 

And  she  had  the  heroism  to  say  no  more,  but  went  down  with 
him,  and  pretended  to  eat,  and  saw  him  make  a  hearty  meal, 
Winir  :^be  sat  thus  smiling  at  her  boy,  she  could  not  but  wonder 
to  herself  what  he  was  doing.  Was  he  smiling  too,  keeping  up  a 
ebei*rfiil  face  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  girl  not  much  older 
iban  llonice  ?  GchI  help  her  whom  he  had  destroyed  1  8he  kept 
iaiagtfiing  that  other  scene  while  she  enacted  her  own.  After* 
warda  ^1  ided  Horace  with  some  difficulty  to  let  everything 

staad  o'''  it  day,  telling  him  that  she  had  great  need  of 

reft  (which  wns  true  enough)  and  would  lie  down  ;  and  that 
next  evening  would  be  time  enough  for  any  further  steps.  She 
intUbtd  mi  upon  her  need  of  rest,  that  he  remembered  that  Dick 
Farebam  had  asked  bim  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club,  and  go  to 
•'  '  *tre  if  ha  had  nothing  better  to  do — a  plan  which  she 
ut  eagerly, 

*  Bui  how  can  I  go  and  leave  you  alone  in  a  hotel  ?  '  be  said, 

'  "  r,  I  am  going  to  bed,'  she  replied,  which  was  un- 

aiiikv  And  after  many  attem]»t9  to  know  more,  and  many 

nnqueiti  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  his  father,  Horace  at  last  yielded, 
dre»#ed.  '  tit  off  to  the  early  dinn»T  winch  precedes  a  play. 
He  bml  ,      liis  drci*^  clothe??  with  him,  though  there  had  been 

M  Uttio  lime  for  feaitting,  confident  that  even  a  few  days  in  London 
iDilit  bring  ^   ?Jonic  kind.      And  already   the    utterly 

abntnl  ^ug^'  i  i>*  father  and  mother  could  have  had  a 

denlly  quarrel  began  to  lose  its  ]iowi5r  in  hid  mind.  It  wai  im* 
piM<ible.     H  *  ''rn  out,  and  had  been  irritable*  and 

bi«  (atber«       .  he   had   a   touch  of  gout,  was, 

Horace  well  knew,  irritable  also.  To-morrow  all  that  would  have 
blown  away,  and  they  wnuld  botli  Ix'  anharaed  of  them.Helve?*, 
Tliui  be  akm»(jAtA  himself  a*  In-  uvnt  out ;  ami  as  the  youth  never 
i  ul  known  what  family  strife  or  misfortune  meant^  and  in  bis 
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heart  felt  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  impossible,  it  did  not  take 
much  to  drive  that  incomprehensible  spectre  away. 

Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  was  at  length  left  alone  to  deal  with  it  by 
herself.  What  was  she  to  do?  She  had  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
blank  room,  though  it  was  the  height  of  summer,  for  agitation 
and  misery  had  made  her  cold — and  sat  over  it  trembling,  and 
trying  to  collect  her  thoughts.  Oh,  if  it  could  be  but  possible  to 
do  nothing,  to  say  no  word  to  any  one,  to  forget  the  episode  of 
this  morning  altogether !  ^If  I  had  not  known,'  she  said  to  herself, 
*  it  would  have  done  me  no  harm.'  This  modem  Eleanor,  who  had 
fallen  so  innocently  into  Rosamond's  bower,  had  no  thought  of 
vengeance  in  her  heart.  She  had  no  wish  to  kill  or  injure  the 
unhappy  girl  who  had  come  between  her  and  her  husband.  What 
good  would  that  do?  Were  Bosamond  made  an  end  of  in  a 
moment,  how  would  it  change  the  fact  ?  What  could  ever  alter 
that  ?  The  ancients  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  subject.  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  when  the  intruder  was  removed  life  went 
on  again  in  the  same  lines,  and  that  nothing  was  irremediable. 
But  to  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  life  could  never  go  on  again.  It  had 
all  come  to  a  humiliating  close  ;  confusion  had  taken  the  place  of 
order,  and  all  that  had  been,  as  well  as  all  that  was  to  be,  had 
grown  suddenly  impossible.  Had  she  not  stopped  herself  with  an 
eflFort,  her  troubled  mind  would  have  begun  again  that  painful 
refrain  which  had  filled  her  mind  in  the  morning,  which  was 
perhaps  better  than  the  chaos  which  now  reigned  there.  So  fer 
as  he  was  concerned  she  could  still  wonder  and  question,  but  for 
herself  everything  was  shattered.  She  could  neither  identify 
what  was  past  nor  face  what  was  to  come.  Everything  surged 
wildly  about  her,  and  she  found  no  footing.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  These  words  intensify  all  the  miseries  of  life — ^they  make 
death  more  terrible,  since  it  so  often  means  the  destruction  of  all 
settled  life  for  the  living,  as  well  as  the  end  of  mortal  troubles 
for  the  dead — they  have  to  be  asked  at  moments  when  the  answer 
is  impossible.  This  woman  could  find  no  reply  as  she  sat  miser- 
able over  her  fire.  She  was  not  suflFering  the  tortures  of  jealousy, 
nor  driven  frantic  with  the  thought  that  all  the  tenderness 
which  ever  was  hers  was  transferred  to  another.  Perhaps  her 
sober  age  delivered  her  from  such  reflections;  they  found  no 
place  at  all  in  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts  :  the  questions  involved 
to  her  were  wholly  different :  what  she  was  to  do ;  how  she  was 
to  satisfy  her  children  without  shaming  their  youth  and  her  own 
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smliire  purity  of  matronhood  which  had  protected  them  from  any 
toggestion  of  «uch  evil  ?  How  they  were  ever  to  be  silenced  and 
tsoaieiited  without  overthrowing  for  ever  in  their  minds  their  father 
ftisd  the  respect  they  owed  him  ?  This  wat*  the  treble  problem 
which  was  before  her— by  degrees  the  all-absorbing  one  which 
buiiAbed  every  other  from  her  thoughts.  What  could  she  say  to 
HoTBce  and  Mill?  ?  How  were  they  to  be  kept  from  this  ehame  ? 
Had  they  been  both  boys  or  both  girls,  it  seemed  to  their  mother 
that  thi  -' '  Q  would  have  been  less  terrible  ;  but  boy  and  girl, 

jfKing  i:  voung  woman,  how  were  they  ever  to  be  told  ?    How 

were  they  to  be  deceived  and  not  told  ?  Their  mother*s  powers 
gmre  wmy  and  all  her  strength  in  face  of  this  question.  How  was 
ahm  to  do  it  ?  How  was  she  to  refrain  from  doing  it  ?  That 
pretext  of  a  quarrel,  how  was  it  to  be  kept  up  ?  and  in  what  other 
wmv  '         it  her  way,  oh  heaven !  was  she  to  explain  to  them 

lliat  I  and  she  could  meet  under  the  same  roof  no  more  ?  ' 

She  oovered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  in  the  anguish  of 
helplassiiess  and  incapacity ;  then  dried  her  eyes,  and  tried  again 
to  plaa  what  she  could  do.  Oh  that  she  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  abe  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest !  but  whither  could  she 
flee?  She  thought  of  pretending  some  sudden  loss  of  money, 
iooie  fiulttre  of  fortune,  and  rushing  away  with  the  children  to 
Acnericsi,  la  Australia,  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  but  if  she  did  S0|  ] 
what  then  ?  would  it  become  less  necessary,  more  easy  to  explain  ? 
Alma  I  no;  nothing  could  change  that  horrible  necessity.  The  best 
thing  of  all,  fibe  said  to  herself,  if  she  were  equal  to  it,  would  be] 
Uvc  there  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  with  her 
^  ,  ing  her  peace,  saying  nothing^as  long  as  it 

wia  possible  I  until  cireumsttinces  should  force  upon  her  the  ex- 
plaaati^  ^  would  have  to  be  made.     Let  it  be  put  off  for 

week^,  1  hs,  even  for  years,  it  would  have  to  be  made  at  last, 

Tbua  the  «at  pondering,  taming  over  everything,  considering 
and  rejecting  a  thousand  jilans ;  and  then,  after  all,  acted  ui>ou  a 
eodden  impuUe,  a  sudden  rising  in  her  of  intolerable  loneliness  and 
insufBeiency,  She  felt  as  if  her  brain  were  giving  way,  her  mind  be- 
eomiDg  blank  before  this  terrible  emergency  which  must  be  decided  j 
upon  at  omee.  Horace  was  safe  for  a  few  hours,  separated  from 
ell  danger,  but  how  to  meet  his  anxious  face  in  the  light  of  another 
day  bin  (lid  not  know.     »She  q>rang  up  from  her  scat^  anii 

reached        „     .-  the  t^ble  on  which  there  were  pens  and  ink,  audi 
wrote  a  tetegram  quickly,  eagerly,  without  pausing  to  think*  The 
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young  ones  were  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  old  Fareham.  She 
herself  had  joined  in  the  laugh  before  now,  and  allowed  that  he 
was  methodical  and  tedious  and  tiresome.  He  was  all  these,  and 
yet  he  was  an  old  friend,  the  oldest  friend  she  had,  one  who  had 
known  her  father,  who  had  seen  her  married,  who  had  guided 
her  husband's  first  steps  in  the  way  of  business.  He  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  she  could  say  anything.  And  he  was  a  merciful 
old  man  :  when  troubles  arose — when  clerks  went  wrong,  or  debtors 
failed,  Mr.  Farehara's  opinion  was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  called  him  an  old  fogey  in 
the  office ;  always,  always  he  had  been  merciful.  And  it  was  this 
now  which  came  into  her  mind.  She  wrote  her  telegram  hastily, 
and  sent  it  off  at  once,  lest  she  should  repent,  directing  it  not  to 
the  office,  where  it  might  be  ojiened  by  some  other  hand  than  his, 
but  to  his  house.  '  Come  to  me  directly  if  you  can.  I  have  great 
need  of  your  advice  and  help.  Tell  no  one,'  was  what  she  said. 
She  liked,  like  all  women,  to  get  the  full  good  of  the  permitted 
space. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

EXPEDIENTS. 

His  mother  was  in  bed  and  asleep  when  Horace  returned  from  his 
play — or  at  least  so  he  thought.  He  opened  her  door  and  found 
the  room  dark,  and  said,  '  Are  you  asleep,  mamma  ? '  and  got  no 
answer,  which  he  thought  rather  strange,  as  she  was  such  a  light 
sleeper.  But,  to  be  sure,  last  night  had  been  so  disturbed,  she 
had  not  slept  at  all,  and  the  day  had  been  fatiguing  and  exciting. 
No  doubt  she  was  very  tired.  He  retired  on  tiptoe,  making,  as 
was  natural,  far  more  noise  than  when  he  had  come  in  without 
any  precaution  at  all.  But  she  made  no  sign ;  he  did  not  wake 
her,  where  she  lay,  very  still,  with  her  eyes  closed  in  the  dark, 
holding  her  very  breath  that  he  might  not  suspect.  Horace  had 
enjoyed  his  evening.  The  play  had  been  amusing;,  the  dinner 
good.     Dick  Fareham,  indeed,  had  asked  a  few  questions. 

*  I  suppose  you  found  the  governor  all  right  ? '  he  said. 

*  I  didn't,'  said  Horace  ;  *  the  mother  did.' 

*  And  he's  all  right,  I  hope  ?  ' 

^  I  can't  tell  you,'  said  Horace  shortly ;  '  1  said  I  hadn't  seen 
him.' 
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The  oQHTersation  had  ended  thus  for  the  moment,  but  young 
Farebam  waa  too  curious  to  leave  it  so.  He  asked  Horace  when 
be  was  comiog  to  the  Ijondou  office,  *  I  know  Vm  only  a  warming- 
piui,'  he  isnid^  *  keeping  the  place  warm  for  you»  I  suppose  that 
win  be  settled  while  you  are  here.' 

*  I  don't  know  an)^hiiig  about  it/  said  Horace*  *  We  heard  you 
were  alt  at  dxe^  and  sevens  in  the  office/ 

*  I  at  iixes  and  sevens  !  * 

*0h,  I  don't  mean  to  be  disagreeable.  We  heard  so/  said 
Homer,  ^and  that  the  governor  had  his  hands  full,' 

*  Vd  like  to  know  who  told  you  that/  Baid  the  young  man, 

*  rd  like  to  punch  his  head,  whoever  said  it.  In  the  tiret  placej  it 
in  not  true,  and  y».mr  father  is  not  the  man  to  put  such  a  story 
abofiL* 

Now  I  i  '     '  not  been  told  this  as  the  reason  of  his  father's 

absence,  mI  it  out,  as  members  of  a  family  find  out  what 

baa  breo  talked  of  in  the  hou8e|  the  persons  in  the  secret  falling 
off  t!  rd  as  time  goes  on.     He  was  angry  at  the  resentment 

with  lie  was  met,  but  a  little  at  a  loss  for  a  reply, 

'  I'rrh.ips  you  think  I  have  put  it  about?'  he  said,  indignant- 

*  It  lias  not  been  put  about  at  all,  but  we  heard  it  somehow.  That 
WM  why  my  father * 

'  1  think  I  can  see  how  it  was — I  think  I  can  understand,'  said 
joimg  Kareham.  *  That  was  what  called  yoiur  father  tip  to  Tx)ndon. 
BjJovel* 

And  afUf  that  be  was  not  so  pleasant  a  companion  for  the  rest 
^    "  '  '^  t  tl»e  piny  was  amusing,  and  Horace  partially 

*  .,  ps.  When  he  found  his  mother's  room  shut 
up  and  quiet,  he  went  to  his  own  without  «ny  burden  on  his  mind. 
He  was  not  so  anxious  about  'the  governor'  as  perhrjps  Milly  in 
lii.^  place  might  have  beon«     It  was  highly  unpleasant  that  the 

itirand  he  should  have  quarrelled,  and  quite  incomprehensible, 

'^  ^    ^^  {4}  bed  philosophically,  and  the  trouble  in  his 

!  I'Ugb  to  ket*p  him  from  sleej). 

VouD^  Fareham,  on  his  side,  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  his 

riinl'  -ling  to  know  if  h\ii  niiud  too  had  been  poifttmed  by 

'it*       ,        .     ITie  young  man  was  very  angry.     He  was  being 

Ihij  maipegoat ;  be  was  the  excuse  for  olrl  Landon's  absence, 

i  '    ^  Heen  near  the  office  for  months,  and  he  called  upon  his 

Mirpalnui   to  \intlirutr  him.      IliHl   his   privuf<'   tiumils 
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been  attacked  he  might  have  borne  it ;  but  to  talk  of  the  office  as 
at  sixes  and  sevens !  this  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Next  morning,  before  anybody  else  was  awake,  an  early  house- 
maid stole  into  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon's  room,  and  told  her  that  a 
gentleman  had  arrived  who  wanted  to  see  her.  The  poor  lady  had 
slept  a  little  towards  the  morning,  and  was  waked  by  this  message. 
She  thought  it  must  be  her  husband,  and  after  a  moment  of 
dolorous  hesitation  got  up  hastily  and  dressed  herself,  and  went  to 
the  sitting-room,  which  was  still  in  the  disorder  of  last  night,  and 
looking,  if  that  were  possible,  still  more  wretched,  raw,  and  un- 
homelike  than  in  its  usual  trim.  She  found,  with  a  great  shock 
and  sense  of  discouragement,  old  Mr.  Fareham,  pale  after  his 
night's  journey,  with  all  the  wrinkles  about  his  eyes  more  pro- 
nounced, and  the  slight  tremor  in  his  head  more  visible  than  ever. 
He  came  forward  to  meet  her,  holding  out  both  his  hands. 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  '  he  said.  *  What  has  happened  ? 
I  came  oflF,  you  see,  by  the  first  train.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Fareham,  I  never  expected  this  !  You  must  have 
thought  me  mad.  I  think,  indeed,  I  must  have  been  off  my  head 
a  little  last  night.  I  telegraphed,  did  I  ? — I  scarcely  knew  what 
I  was  doing ' 

*  You  have  not  found  him,  then  ? ' 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  To  meet  the  old  man's 
eyes  in  the  light  of  day  and  tell  her  story  was  impossible.  Why 
had  not  she  gone  away,  buried  herself  somewhere,  and  never  said 
a  word  ? 

'  I  have  seen  Mr.  Landon,  Mr.  Fareham  ;  he  is  not — ill :  but 
Horace  knows  nothing,'  she  said  hastily. 

*  My  dear  lady,  if  I  am  to  do  anything  for  you  I  must  know.' 

*  I  don't  think  there  is  anjrthing  to  be  done.  We  have  had  a 
— serious  disagreement ;  but  Horace  knows  nothing,'  she  repeated 
again.  He  looked  at  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  his  eyes.  *  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble ' 

'  The  trouble  is  nothing,'  he  said.  *  I  have  known  you  almost 
all  your  life.  It  would  be  strange  if  I  could  not  take  a  little 
trouble.  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  were  distracted 
last  night,  and  sent  for  me.  But  now  in  the  calm  of  the  morning 
things  do  not  look  so  bad,  and  you  think  you  have  been  too  hasty. 
I  can  understand  that,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.' 

She  could  not  bear  his  eye.  She  sank  down  in  the  chair  where 
she  had  sat  last  night  and  talked  to  Horace.    In  the  calm  of  the 
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m&fnimff  !  It  was  only  now,  when  she  felt  that  she  had  begun  to 
liire  again,  that  all  her  problems  c^me  back  to  her,  full  awake,  and 
feU  upon  her  like  harpies.  Things  do  not  h>ok  so  bad!  There 
|wiiied  through  her  mind  a  despairing  question,  whether  she  had 
etrenji^h  to  persuade  him  that  this  was  so,  and  that  there  really 
wiii*  to  apy»eal  to  him  about. 

*  ^  if  lady»'  he  said  again,  *  you  must  be  frank  with  me. 
In  ft  a  fiil«e  alarm,  and  nothing  for  me  to  do  ?  If  so,  not  another 
word ;  1  will  forget  that  you  ever  sent  for  me*  But  if  there  is 
pomethtng  mc^re ' 

How  mQch  was  going  through  her  mind,  and  how  many  scenes 
wet'  l>efore  her  eyes  as  he  spoke !    There  appeared  to  her  a 

xim^  1  Liy  terrible  to  perform;  of  going  home,  putting  on  a 

&ce  of  calm,  speaking  of  jmpa  as  usual  to  the  children,  living  her 
life  a*  ui^uaf,  keeping  her  secret;  and  then  of  the  universal 
qoestions  that  would  arise,  Where  was  he  ?  what  had  become  of 
him  ?  why  did  he  never  return  ?  Or  she  seemed  to  see  herself 
fpmig  away,  making  some  pretext  of  health,  of  education,  she 
coitdd  not  tell  what,  carrying  her  children,  astonished,  half  un- 
wilting,  full  of  questions  which  she  could  not  answer,  away  with 
her  into  the  unknown.  These  visions  rolled  upward  before  her 
my^  surrounded  with  mists  and  confusion,  out  of  which  they 
ii|«IK*arcd  and  reappeared.  \^Tien  her  old  friend  stopped  speaking 
her  imagination  stopped  too,  and  she  came  to  a  pause.  And 
tkflfo  the  impossibility  of  all  these  efforts  came  over  her  and 
ovffnrfaelmed  her — the  mists,  the  clouds,  the  chaos  of  helpless- 
oeis  and  confusion  in  which  there  was  no  standing-ground,  nor 
aoylhtng  to  graup  at,  swallowing  her  up.  8he  did  not  know  how 
long  the  fiat  silent  while  the  old  man  stood  and  looked  at  her. 
Tti4rii  she  hursi  forth  all  at  once, — 

*  I  cannot  tell  the  children  1  How  is  it  possible  ?  Horace  and 
Milly,  they  are  grown  up ;  they  will  want  to  know.  How  can  I 
tell  them?  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  keep  it  from  them — to 
thtnlc  of  poraething.  I  would  nithf*r  die  than  tell  them,'  she  said, 
ilartitiff  up  wringing  her  bandn. 

'  lady!  my  dear  hwly  !^ * 

....  .  ..ieham,  Kol^ert — has  married— again  ! ' 

The  old  man  gave  a  loud  cry — almost  a  shriek — of  surprise  and  i 
LofTor,     •  Yoti  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,'  he  said. 

'That  sotnidf  as  if  I  were  dead,'  ah**  said,  calmed  by  the  reve- 
lafion,  with  a  fiiint  fmile.     *  Oh  yes,  1  know  very  well  what  I  am 
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saying.     He  is  married — as  if  I  were  dead — as  if  I  had  never 
existed.     I  went  to  see  him,  and  I  saw — her !  * 

Old  Fareham  caught  her  hands  in  his  ;  he  led  her  to  her  seat 
again,  and  put  her  in  it,  uttering  all  the  time  sounds  that  were 
half  soothing,  half  blaspheming.  He  stood  by  her,  patting  her 
on  the  shoulder,  his  old  eyebrows  contracted,  his  lips  quivering 
under  their  heavy  grey  moustache.  He  was  more  agitated  now 
than  she  was.  The  telling  of  her  secret  seemed  to  have  delivered 
her  soul.  When  he  had  recovered  himself  he  asked  a  hundred 
questions,  to  all  which  she  answered  calmly  enough.  The  room, 
with  its  look  of  disorder — the  litter  of  last  night,  the  fresh  morning 
sunshine  streaming  in  disregarded,  emphasising  the  squalor  of  the 
ashes  in  the  grate — surrounded  with  a  fitting  background  the 
strange  discussion  between  these  two — the  old  man  fatigued  with 
his  night  journey,  the  woman  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  eyes  incapable 
of  sleep.  She  told  him  everything,  forestalling  his  half-said  pro- 
test that  it  must  be  another  Lycett-Landon  with  the  fact  of  her 
personal  encounter  with  her  husband,  forgetting  nothing.  The 
facts  of  the  case  had  by  this  time  paled  of  their  first  importance 
to  her  eyes,  while  they  were  everything  to  his.  They  no  longer 
agitated  her ;  while  that  which  convulsed  her  very  soul  seemed 
to  him  of  but  little  imix)rtance.  'I  cannot  tell  the  children. 
How  am  I  to  tell  the  children  ? '  He  became  weary  of  this  refrain. 

*  We  can  think  of  the  children  later.  In  the  meantime,  this 
other  is  the  important  question.  He  has  brought  himself  within 
the  range  of  the  law ;  you  can  punish  him.' 

'Punish  him?'  she  said,  with  a  strange  smile — 'punish 
him?' 

'  Yes ;  you  may  forgive  if  you  please,  but  I  can't  forgive. 
He  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  he  shall  be  punished — and  the 
woman ' 

'  He  said  she  was  as  innocent — as  I  am.' 

*  He  said  !  he  is  a  famous  authority.  One  knows  what  kind 
of  creature ' 

'  I  have  seen  her,'  said  Queen  Eleanor,  with  a  sigh, '  poor  child. 
He  said  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  she  is  not  in  fault.  She  is  the 
one  who  is  most  injured.     I  would  save  her  if  I  could.' 

'  Save  her !  You  would  let  this  sweet  establishment  go  on,' 
he  said,  with  fine  sarcasm,  '  and  not  disturb  them  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said.  '  It  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  I  would  if  I 
could.' 
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*  Voa  an?  mad !  *  cried  the  old  mau,     '  You  have  lost  all  your 
BeiiBe,  and  your  feeling  too*     Wlmt^  your  own  huslmnd  ! 

a  would  let  him  go  on  living  in  sin^lia)>i*y * 

She  stiOpjied  him  with  a  curious  kind  of  aothority— a  look 
before  which  he  {laused  in  spite  of  himself. 

*  Hap|*y  ! '  ^he  said  ;  '  1  supjtose  so ;  ut  Hfty,  after  living 
honestly  all  these  yeari* ! ' 

He  utopped  and  shook  hi8  grey  head*  '1  have  known  such  a 
tiling  before-  It  seems  as  if  they  must  break  out^ — ^as  if  common 
life  and  duty  became  insupportable*  1  have  known  such  a  case 
dtioe  before/ 

She  cried  out  eagerly,  ^  Who  was  it  ? '  then  stopped  with  ^ 
faalf-emiie.  •  What  does  it  matter  to  me  who  it  waa?  The  ouly 
thlstg  thti  matters  now  h  the  children.  What  h  to  be  done 
aboat  the  children  ?  I  cannot  tell  them  ;  nor  c^n  you,  nor  any 
one*  Mr.  Kareham,  let  him  alone ;  let  him  be — hiii)py,  as  you 
call  it — if  be  can*  But  the  children — what  am  I  to  say  to  the 
chUiJreii  ? '  8he  ro^  up  again,  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
rooiiH  unable  (o  keep  stilL  '  Horace,  who  is  a  man,  and  Milly. 
If  fht^y  were  little  things  it  would  not  matter;  they  would  not 
Qodeivtaiid/ 

*  And  in  it  {tossible/  said  old  Fareham,  looking  at  her  almoat 
iourly,  ♦  that  thiji  in  the  only  thing  yau  can  think  of?— not  your 
vwii  wrongii,  nor  his  abominable  behaviour,  nor^ ' 

She  paused  a  little,  standing  by  the  table.  '  Oh,  you  tlo 
wnmg,*  she  saitl,  *  you  do  wrong  I  A  woman  has  her  pride*  If  his 
duty  has  *  -iuKupportable  ;  it  wa^  you  who  used  the  word — 

nod  life  t  ;ible,  do  you  tliink  a  woman  like  roc  would  hold 

liim  to  it  ?  Ob,  you  do  wrong  !  I  have  put  that  away.  But  the 
thildrftn — I  cannot  put  them  away !  And  he  was  a  good  father,  a 
kind  falhrr.  Think  of  ?^oiiu*thiniT.  |f  only  they  might  never 
fiwl  *tui ' 

**  yr  >v.i>\  anl  n\i^  could  Sav  m*  tuoitf, 

-   to  know,*  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

*\s\v'     Vou  could  tell  him  there  was  some  difficulty  be- 

^bing  that  could  not  be  got  over.     That  we  were 

g^  as  people  always  are  in  a  quaiTel.     And  no 

doitbl  I  must  have  been  in  the  wrong,  or — or  Robert  would  never 

V    r   .M '  '     ''far — m  far  astray.     No  doubt  1  have  been  wrong; 

,.  .       uAve  seen  it— you  with  your  experience— and  yet  you 

'  r  said  a  word.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  you  might  have 
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done  it  so  easily.  Why  didn't  you  say,  "You  make  life  too 
humdrum,  too  commonplace  for  him.  He  wants  variety  and 
change  "  ?  I  would  have  taken  it  very  well  from  you.  I  am  not 
a  woman  who  will  not  take  advice.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  ? 
I  could  have  made  so  many  changes  if  I  had  known.' 

He  took  her  hand  again,  with  a  great  pity,  and  almost  re- 
morse, in  his  old  face.  '  It  is  too  early,'  he  said,  *  to  do  anything. 
Tell  me  where  I  shall  find  him,  and  go  back  to  your  room  and  try 
to  rest.  Say  you  are  too  tired  to  see  the  boy,  if  that  is  all  you 
are  thinking  of :  and  go  to  bed — go  to  bed,  and  try  and  get  a  little 
sleep.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  as  you  say.  Leave  it 
to  me.  I  will  see  him,  and  then  we  will  talk  it  over,  and  think 
what  is  best  to  be  done.' 

*  You  will  see  — him  ?  What  will  you  say  to  him,  Mr.  Fareham  ? 
Why  should  you  see  him  ?  Is  not  the  chapter  closed  so  fiur  as  he 
is  concerned  ? ' 

*  Closed  ?  He  will  come  home  when  he  is  tired  of — the  other 
establishment — is  that  what  you  mean  him  to  do  ? ' 

She  blushed  like  a  girl,  growing  crimson  to  her  hair.  ^  Oh 
yes,'  she  said,  *  I  know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  ;  but, 
perhaps,  here  you  do  not  understand.  That — that  would  not  be 
necessary.  He  is  not  a  man  who  would — Mr.  Fareham,  you 
don't  suppose  I  wish  him  any  harm  ?  ' 

'  You  are  a  great  deal  too  good — too  merciful.' 

*  I  am  not  merciful ;  it  is  all  ended.  Don't  you  know,  since 
yesterday  the  world  has  come  to  an  end.  Life  has  become  im- 
possible— impossible  !  that  is  all  about  it.  I  am  not  angry ;  it  is 
too  serious  for  that.  I  would  not  harm  him  for  the  world.  Grod 
help  him  !  I  don't  know  how  he  can  live,  any  more  than  I  know 
how  I  can  live.  It  is — no  word  will  express  what  it  is.  But  he 
will  not  come  back.     He  is  not  that  kind  of  man.' 

*  Do  you  think  if  you  had  not  seen  him  yesterday,  if  he  did 
not  know  that  you  had  found  him  out — do  you  think,'  said  old 
Fareham  deliberately,  *  that  he  would  not  have  come  back  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject,'  said  the  old  man  tri- 
umphantly. *  But  when  a  man  has  put  himself  within  the  reach 
of  the  law  he  is  powerless,  and  we  have  him  in  our  hands.' 
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CHAPTER     IX, 


TBE   REVELATION. 

Sbs  voke  suddenly  with  the  sense  that  somebody  was  by  her,  and 
Ibiiiid  Horace  »eat^d  by  her  bed.  She  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
brigfatiicsi}  of  the  morning,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  also  partly 
cftlmrd  by  having  confided  her  secret  to  another ;  even  when  it  is 
pftiiifuLi  wlien  it  is  indiscreet,  it  is  always  a  relief.  The  bosom  is 
no  longer  bursting  with  that  which  it  is  beyond  its  power  to  con- 
taia.  She  woke  suddenly  with  that  sense  of  some  one  looking  at 
her  which  breaks  the  deepest  sleep.  She  was  still  in  her  dressing- 
gowtii  lying  upon  her  bed.     *  Horace !  *  she  said,  springing  up. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  bad  a  sleep.  Bon^t  jump  up  like  that ; 
JFOd  look  00  tired,  mother,  so  worn  out/ 

*  Not  BOW,  my  dear ;  I  feel  quite  fresh  now.  Did  you  enjoy 
your  evening?' 

*  What  does  it  matter  about  my  evening  ? '  he  said,  almost 
•lemlj*  '  Mother,  do  you  know  that  old  Fareham  came  up  by  the 
night  train  ? ' 

*  Ve*,  Horace,*  she  said,  turning  her  head  away, 

*  You  knew  ?  Do  you  think  you  are  treating  me  fairly — I  that 
mn  more  interested  than  any  one?  What  is  the  matter?  The 
biifliDe«»  liaj  gone  wrong.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  father— 
my  fiither ' 

Poor  MomceV  voice  faltered.  That  it  should  be  his  father  waa 
UkB  extjaordlnary  thing,  as  it  always  is  full  of  mystery  to  us 
bow  misfortune,  much  less  shame,  should  affect  us  individually.  He 
looked  at  hi*  mother  with  a  liK»k  which  was  imperative  and  almost 

•"^^ "^ding,  not  perplexed  and  imploring,  as  it  had  been  before. 

ham*«  arrival  hiul  thrown  light,  as  Horace  thought,  on  the 

r      %  light  which  to  him,  as  a  young  man  destined  to  be  a 

t  ...:..,.  ^jj^  iQ  convey  to  the  world  higher  ideas  of  com- 

r,  was  more  dreadful  than  anything  else  could 

He  thought  ha  tuiw  it  all ;  and  that  as  no  one  would 

i.r  r..  ^i'.'  in^  affected  as  he,  his  mother  had  been  weakly  trying  to 

hide  it  from  him.     Hora<^e  felt  (hat   his   spirit  would  rise  with 

fiijBLfiter,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  raising  the  house  again  and 

"    **  ^Qcems  from  the  ground. 

i  for  a  motn<:^nt  nhe.  atuglit  at  this  new  idaa.    To  her  own 
feminine  miod  dinetef  to  the  buidnesfi  waa  bm  nothing  in  com- 
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l)ari8on  with  what  had  happened.  If  others  could  make  him  believe 
this,  it  would  be  a  way  out  of  the  worse  revelation.  This  was  how 
she  contemplated  the  matter.  She  said,  ^  It  was  I  who  sent  for 
Mr.  Fareham.  He  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  his  interests  are  all 
bound  up  with  ours.' 

*  Then  that  is  what  it  is.  He  has  been  speculating.  Oh,  how 
could  you  conceal  such  a  thing  from  me?  How  could  you  keep 
me  in  the  dark  ?  Mother,  I  don't  mean  to  be  unkind,  but  this  is 
nothing  to  you  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  to  me.  You  don't 
care  for  a  man's  credit,'  said  Horace,  rising  and  striding  about  the 
room,  *  or  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  or  anything  of  real  importance, 
in  comparison  with  his  health  or  his  comfort  or  some  personal 
matter.  His  health — of  what  consequence  is  that  in  comparison  ? 
Jlother,  mother,  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  forgive  you  if  you  have  let 
our  credit  be  put  in  danger  without  warning  mc' 

This  reproach  was  one  that  she  had  not  looked  for,  and  that 
took  her  entirely  by  surprise.  She  looked  up  at  him,  still  feeling 
that  what  there  was  to  say  was  worse,  far  worse  than  anything  he 
could  imagine,  yet  startled  and  confused  by  his  vehemence.  *  I — 
I — don't  think  the  credit  of  the  house  will  suffer,'  she  said,  fiedter- 
ing  a  little. 

*  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that  ?  But  then  why  did  you  send  for  old 
Fareham  ?  You  ought  to  have  taken  no  step  without  consulting 
me.  I  understand  this  sort  of  thing  better  than  you  do,'  he  said, 
with  an  impatience  which  he  could  not  suppress.  *  Mamma,  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  everything  else  I  am  sure  you  know  better — but  the 
business!  Don't  you  know  I  have  been  brought  up  to  that?  I 
mind  nothing  so  much  as  the  credit  of  the  house.* 

*  Nothing,  Horace  ? '  she  said  faintly. 

*  Nothing,'  he  repeated  with  vehemence,  *  nothing!'  Of 
course,'  he  added  after  a  moment,  *  if  papa  were  ill  I  should  be 
very  sorry :  but  he  must  not  play  with  our  credit,  mother ;  he  must 
not ;  that  is  the  one  thing.  What  has  he  been  doing  ?  Surely 
not  anything  to  do  with  those  new  bubble  companies  ?' 

*  Oh,  Horace,  how  can  I  tell  you  ?  Wait  till  Mr.  Fareham  comes 
back.' 

*  He  has  gone  to  see  papa,  then  ?  I  thought  it  must  be  that ; 
but  why,  why  not  tell  me  ?  I  am  not  very  old,  perhaps,  but  I 
know  about  the  business,  and  care  more  for  it  than  any  one  else. 
I  would  make  any  sacrifice,  but  our  credit  must  not  be  touched ; 
it  must  not  be  touched.' 
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•  comp:^se  yourself,  Horace  ;  it  need  not  be  touched,  so  far  as 
I  eao  see/ 

Tlib  odlmed  him  a  little^  and  he  s&t  down  by  her,  and  took 
pains  to  explain  his  views  to  her.  '  You  see,  mamma,'  he  said 
kbidlji  btrt  with  s  little  natunil  condesceoi^ion,  '  ladies  have  such 
A  different  way  of  looking  at  things.  You  think  of  health  and 
aomfort  and  good  temper,  and  all  that,  when  a  man  thinks  of  his 
mffiiin  and  hi^  reputation.  You  would  be  more  distracted  if  the 
goreraor*  (at  home  llonice  never  ventured  on  this  phrase,  but  it 
suited  ' '  '  -re  of  town)  *  had  a  bad  accident,  or  got  into  a 

snappi^  11  if  he  had  pledged  the  credit  of  the  firm.     It 

h  nicHj  in  you  to  think  so,  but  it  would  be  silly  in  a  man/ 

•  Von  think  then,  Horace,  that  nothing  can  be  so  bad  as  trouble 
to  lite  firm.     You  think  that  loss  of  money ' 

'Loss  of  money  h  not  everything/  he  said  testily.  '  I  hope 
TiyeeiUl-atn*  '  idfl  lose  a  lot  of  money  without  being  much  the 
wcKTBe^     It  I  J,  you  don't  understand.     It   is   always   the 

perNifial  you  dwell  ujion.  I  am  not  reproaching  you,  mamma ;  it 
ii\  'ire/     H*^  patted  her  hand  as  he  said  this,  and  looked 

at  I  a  half-smile  of  boyish  wisdom  and  stiiteriority,  very 

Idndly  eompassionating  her  limited  powers. 

Thi«  silencefl  h^r  once  more :  and  so  they  remained  for  some 
titii^  he  fitting  thoughtfully  by  her,  she  reclining  on  the  bed 
looking  at  him,  trying  to  read  the  meaning  in  his  face.  At  last 
♦he  said  tremulounly,  '  T  am  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  think :  but 
pctrliapit  a  matter  that  touched  our  family  i>eyce,  Ihnf  sundered  us 
from  each  other — disunited  us ' 

Ht^  kfpt  on  j»nttiiig  her  hand,  but  mure  init^tiently  than 
beTore.  *  Nothing  could  do  thut^permanently/  he  said.  And  he 
aafced  no  more  qnestionsr.  He  was  a  little,  a  very  little,  contempt 
lootsa  *>" '  *  *     \    *  I  on^ht  to  have  gone  along  with  old  Fare- 

ham,  nave  talked  it  over  together*     I  suppose  now  I 

tnoil  have  patience  till  he  comes  1>ack.  Wlien  do  you  think  be 
will  come  back  ?  ran*t  1  go  and  join  him  there  ?  Oh,  you  think 
fjajia  wouldn*!  like  it  ?  Well,  pt  rliaj»s  he  might  not.  It  is  ratlier 
kanl  npoo  me,  ail  the  same,  to  wait  on  anrl  know  nothing.* 

'  l>  '  nk  if  you  were  to  take  a  walk,  Horace,  or  go 
nnd  i»e'  ,  -^ ^ 

•  Oh,  the  pictures !  in  thiJi  Ktate  of  anxiety?  Wcll,ye^,  1  think 
I  ^  "  '  dk;  it  is  lietter  than  staying  iijd*>t-n^.  .-^nd  don't 
yoh                    <r«df  unhappyt  mother.     It  vml  have  been  going 

f«  Ytrj  long,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  pull  through/ 
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Saying  this  with  a  cloudy  smilei  Horace  went  away,  waving  hi 
hand  to  her  as  he  went  out.     She  then  got  up  and  dressed  with 
stupefied  sensation,  taking  all  the  usual  f>ains  about  her  toilett 
though  with  a  sense  that  it  was  absolutely  unimportant*     Shi 
could  not  remember  what  day  it  was,  or  what  month,  or  even  what  ^ 
year.     She  was  conscious  of  having  received  a  remorseless  and_ 
crushing  blow,  but  that  was  all;   when  she  had   left  home 
whether  she  would  ever  go  back  to  it,  she  could  not  teU  ;  neither* 
could  she  form  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  to  happen  when 
old  Mr.  Fareham  came  back.    She  forgot  that  she  had  not  break- 
fasted, and  even^  what  was  more  wonderful,  that  to  save  ap]>earanc€ 
it  was  necessary  to  make  believe  to  breakfast.     Everything  of  th^ 
kind  was  swept  away.     She  went  into  the  sitting-room  and  sal 
down  at  the  window  like  an  abstract  woman  in  a  picture*     It  wa 
very  strange  to  her  to  do  nothing;  and  yet  she  never  thought  oi 
doing  anything,  but  sat  down  and  waited— waited  for  somethin| 
that  was  about  to  happen,  not  knowing  what  it  might  be. 

She  had  not  waited  long  when  one  of  the  hotel  servant 
knocked  at  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  admitt^  a  stranger  whoii 
she  had  never  seen  before — a  small,  thin  woman  in  a  widow's  dresa 
who  stood  hesitating,  looking  at  her  with  a  pair  of  anxious  eye 
and  for  the  first  moment  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  wa0^1 
roused  by  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  this  visitor.  She  rosfl 
up,  wondering,  at  such  a  moment,  who  it  was  that  could  have 
come  to  disturb  her.  The  stranger  was  very  timid  and  shy.  She 
hung  about  the  door  as  if  there  were  a  protection  in  being  near  it 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,*  she  said,  *  I  don't  even  know  by  whaH 
name  to  speak  to  you.  But  one  of  my  daughter's  maids  saw  you 
yesterday  get  into  a  cab,  and  then  we  heard  you  had  come  here.' 

'  I  think  I  understand  ;  your  daughter  is ' 

*  Mrs.  Landon,  madam,  where  you  called  yesterday.  You  asked 
for  me,  and  then  went  away  without  seeing  me.  I  could  not  heli 
feeling  anxious.  You  may  think  it  presuming  in  me  to  track  you 
out  like  this,  but  I  do  feel  anxious.  We  were  afraid  perhaps  tha 
my  son-in-law »' 

She  had  a  wistful,  deprecating  look,  like  that  of  a  woman  who_ 
had  not  received  much  consideration  in  the  course  of  her  life,  Shti 
watched  the  face  of  the  person  she  addressed  with  an  anxiety  which 
evidently  was  habitual,  as  if  to  see  how  far  she  might  go,  to  avoid 
all  possible  offence.  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  returned  the  look  with 
one  which  was  full  of  alarm,  almost  terror.    It  seemed  impossible 
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that  nhti  could  get  through  this  interview  wilbout  revealing  every* 
tiung;  and  the  small,  anxious,  hesitating  flgure  looked  so  little 
able  fo  bear  anj  shock. 

*  Witl  yoii  ftit  down?'  she  said,  offering  her  a  chair. 

i  Lti  !»tjranger  accepted  it  gratefully  with  a  timid  smile  of  thanks. 
She  fiwnned  t<»  take  this  little  civility  as  a  good  omeo,  and  bright- 
eoed  jierceptihly.  She  was  very  carefully,  neatly  dressed,  but  her 
ciBpe  was  somewhat  rusty,  and  the  black  gown  evidently  taken 
tnocb  cafe  of.     She  twisted  her  hands  together  nervx^usly* 

*  We  were  afraid,*  she  repeated,  *  that  perhaps  Mr.  Landou — had 
got  bitiijielf  into  trtouble  with  his  own  family  because  of  his  mar* 
riage:  and  that  you  had  come  perhaps — to  see.  We  were  so 
firiigbtrd  that  you  should  have  come;  and  then  when  we  found 
jaa  had  gone  away * 

Hitr  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke.  She  watched  every 
movement  of  the  face  which  regarded  her  with  such  strange 
raiotioD,  ready  to  stop,  to  modify  any  word  that  displeased. 

*Theo  did  yoo  let  him — did  you  give  him  your  daughter — 
wtthoui  any  inquiries,  without  knowing  anything ' 

*0h^  madam/  the  widow  cried,  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
DfTVoos  hfiods,  •perhaps  I  was  imprudent.  But  at  his  age  one 
doe«  not  think  of  the  family  approving.  If  he  had  been  a  younger 
man •    But  who  could  have  any  right  to  interfere  at  his  age  ? ' 

*  lliat  is  true — that  is  very  true !' 

*  And  you  wte  it  came  upon  me,  you  might  say,  unexi>ectedly, 
I  mw  thai  he  was  getting  fond  of  Rose  ;  but  I  never  thought,  if 
ycHi  will  exeuxe  me  for  saying  so,  that  she  would  miirry  a  gentle- 
man  io  much  older— and  then  it  was  so  sudden  at  the  last*  He 
bad  leave  from  his  uffiec,  and  the  opportunity  of  getting  away * 

*  Leave  from  his  oflBce  I '  The  listener  could  not  help  repeat* 
mg  this  with  a  curious  cry  of  indignation.  It  gave  her  a  shock, 
to  the  midst  of  so  many  shocks.  As  for  the  widow,  this  interruption 
emkSfMcd  her.     She  trembled  and  stumbled  in  her  simple  tale. 

*  And  so— and  so— it  was  settled  at  last  in  a  hurry,  I  have  not 
V4*ry  string  health,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  Kose  should  be  settled* 
<  fh  yea,  I  was  glad  that  she  should  have  some  one  to  take  care 
»f  her  in  case  anything  happened.  1  had  confidence  that  you 
amU  feel  for  me  as  a  mother ;  perhaps  you  are  a  mother  yourself/ 

Tbu  widiiw  stop)R*d  short  wb*^n  siie  had  made  this  sugge.'<tion, 
with  a  momentary  panic ;  for  Ro«e*g  idea  had  been  that  the  lady 
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who  had  appeared  and  disappeared  so  suddenly  was  a  sister,  per- 
haps a  maiden  sister.  Her  mother  judged  otherwise,  but  then 
paused,  afraid. 

*  Yes,  I  am  a  mother  myself.' 

*  I  thought  so — I  thought  so  !  and  I  felt  sure  you  would  feel 
for  me  as  a  mother.     It  was  Bose  I  had  to  think  of.     As  for  his 

family,  at  his  age,  you  will  understand .     But  it  makes  my 

poor  girl  very  unhappy  to  think  she  may  have  been  the  means  of 
separating  him  from  his  relations.  I  tell  her  a  wife  is  more  to  a 
man  than  any  other  relation.  But  still,  if  it  could  be  possible  to 
make  a  reconciliation — if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help  us ' 

The  nervous  hands  clasped  together;  the  little  hesitating 
woman  looked  with  a  face  full  of  prayer  and  entreaty  at  the  lady 
who  sat  there  before  her,  like  an  arbiter  of  fate.  If  she  could 
have  known  how  the  heart  was  beating  in  that  lady's  breast ! 
Mrs.  Lycett-Landon  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  not  being  able 
to  command  her  voice.  Then  she  said,  tremulously,  but  with  a 
great  effort  to  be  calm, — 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  ask.     I  am  the  last  person ' 

'  Oh,  madam  ! ' 

She  had  an  old-fiishioned,  over-respectful  way  of  using  this 
word.  And  there  was  no  fear  or  suspicion  of  the  truth,  though 
much  anxiety,  in  her  eyes. 

*  Oh,  madam  !  you  have  a  kind  face  ;  and  who  should  be  the 
one  to  make  peace  but  such  as  you,  that  can  feel  for  a  young 
creature,  and  knows  what  is  in  a  mother's  heart  ?  ' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  lips  when  Horace  entered 
hastily,  asking,  before  he  saw  that  any  stranger  was  present, — 
'  Mother,  has  Fareham  come  back  ? ' 

*  No,  Horace  ;  but  you  see  I  am  engaged.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  surprised  by  the  look  of  agitation 
in  the  stranger's  face.  But  he  was  terribly  excited.  *  I  won't  stay 
a  moment ;  but  do  please  tell  me  papa's  address.  I  cannot  wait 
and  knock  about  all  day.  Old  Fareham  is  so  tedious ;  he  will 
take  hours  about  it.     Tell  me  my  father's  address.' 

Horace  was  not  without  wiles  of  his  own.  He  thought  it  more 
likely  that  he  should  extract  this  address  when  somebody  was  there. 

*  Horace,  I  am  engaged,  as  you  can  see.' 

*  Only  a  moment,  mother ;  it  was  something  flowery — I^abur- 
num,  or  Acacia,  or  something.  If  I  go  to  the  oflSce  I  can  get  it  in 
a  moment,' 
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The  little  widow  rme  up ;  somethiDg  strange  and  terrible  came 
arer  her  face. 

*  Yoang  genUeman/  she  said,  *  are  you  any  relation  to  Mr, 
Lyoctt-Lioidon  ?  you  will  tell  me  if  no  one  else  will.' 

*  BtdaiioQ  ! "  said  Horace,  with  a  laugh,  *  oh  yes ;  only  his  son, 
ibit  iMMV 

« And  this  lady  ?    This  lady  is- * 

*  My  mother ;  who  else  should  she  be  ?  *  the  youth  said* 
Tiiere    was  a  moment   during  which   the  two  women  stood 

g»sin^  at  each  other  in  an  awful   suspension  of  all   sound  or 
And  then  the  visitor  uttered  a  great  and  terrible  cry, 
«,...  *^^  down  at  their  feet  upon  the  floon 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  EXD. 


TSM  liyoeit^Landons  went  home  to  the  Grove  that  night,    Horace 

ftsk^d  luft  mother  no  questions.     He  helped  her  to  lift  up  and 

pbce  upon  a  isofu  the  visitor  whose  strength  had  faile<l  her  80 

ftimogely ;  but  how  much  he  heard  from  Mr,  Fareham,  or  how 

moeh  he  guijgsed,  she  never  knew*     He  was  anxious  to  go  home 

at  tyhc^  and,  instead  of  making  any  objections  as  she  had  feared, 

f.    ifu^ir^A  .  - '^-thing.     He  was  very  kind  and  tender  to  her  on 

r  :  ug  care  of  her  and  of  her  comfort,  saving  her  from 

.  This  had  not  heretofore  been  Horace's  way.    He  was 

-uji  ^^i^  >''Uiig  that  the  habit  of  being  taken  care  of  was  more  natural 

to  him  than  that  of  taking  care  of  others;  but  he  had  learned 

a  new  rcntion  apparently  of  his  duty  on  that  strange  and  ^tating 

day*     It  wa»  late  wht^n  they  reached  the  Mersey  again,  and  the 

great  river  wan  full  of  shooting  fireflies,  little  steamers  with  their 

irki  of  glowing  colour  flitting  and  rustling  to  and  fro  among 

'       steady  lights  of  the  moored  ships.     The  sky  was  pale  with  the 

r     tiff  moon,  the  ftam  appearing  languidly  out  of  the  clouds*     As 

'*ed  the  river  to  their  home,  sitting  close  together  on 

"**'ij:  nothing  to  each  other,  avoiding  in  the  dark- 

with  the  other  passengers,  two  or  three  little 

fUamboaU  ra^J^)  piy^t,  full  of  mu^ic  and  a  crowd  of  merrymakers 

jQJj,«  I ..  ,.,.;.y  j^jjj  happy  after  a  day's  pleasure.     The  sky  was 

«t»i<  t  the  hon3:on  behind  them  by  the  smoke  of  tba^ 

•efore  them  was  soft  and  cle^ir  with  fringen  of  dark 
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foliage  and  outlines  of  peaceful  hooses  rising  against  it.  Every- 
thing was  full  of  quiet  and  peace,  no  false  or  discordant  note  any- 
where ;  even  the  fiddles  and  flutes  of  the  bands  harmonised  by 
the  air  and  water  and  magical  space  about,  and  the  dew  dropping, 
and  the  moon  rising.  It  was  only  forty-eight  hours  since  they 
had  left  their  home  almost  under  the  same  conditions,  but  what  a 
change  there  was ! 

Milly  was  full  of  questions  and  suimises.  How  was  papa? 
"Why  did  they  leave  him  ?  WTien  was  he  coming  home  ?  Why 
did  they  return  so  soon?  She  supposed  the  season  was  over,  and 
nothing  going  on,  not  even  the  theatres.  She  never  thought  it 
possible  they  would  come  back  directly.  She  poured  a  flood  of 
remarks  upon  them  as  they  walked  from  the  boat  to  the  house. 
Fortunately  it  was  dark,  and  their  faces  gave  her  no  information ; 
but  their  brief  replies,  and  a  something  indefinable,  a  restraint  in 
the  atmosphere  about  them,  a  something  new  which  she  did  not 
understand,  began  to  affect  the  girl  after  the  first  abandon  of  her 
surprise  and  her  interrogations.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon 
entered  the  house  she  announced  that  she  was  very  tired  and 
going  to  bed.  ^  I  am  growing  old ;  travelling  affects  me  as  it 
never  used  to  do,  and  I  have  got  a  headache.  I  shall  go  to  bed 
at  once,  Milly.  No,  I  don't  want  anything  to  eat ;  quiet  and  rest 
— that  is  all  I  want.  Give  Horace  his  supper,  dear ;  and  you  need 
not  come  into  my  room  to-night.  I  shall  put  out  my  light  and 
get  to  sleep.* 

^Not  even  a  cup  of  tea,  mamma?  Mayn't  I  come  and  help 
you  to  take  off  your  things  ?  Let  me  send  White  away,  and  un- 
dress you  myself.' 

*  I  want  no  one,  my  darling,  neither  you  nor  White.  My  head 
aches,  I  want  darkness  and  quiet.  Good  night.  To-morrow 
morning  I  shall  be  all  right.' 

She  kissed  them,  her  veil  still  hanging  over  her  fiuje,  and 
hurried  upstairs.  Milly  watched  her  till  she  had  disappeared, 
and  then  turned  upon  her  brother.  *  WTiat  does  this  mean?'  said 
the  girl;  *what  has  happened  to  mamma,  and  where's  papa, 
Horry  ?  Tell  me  this  very  moment,  before  you  have  your  supper 
or  anything.     I  know  something  must  be  wrong.' 

*  Something  is  wrong,'  said  Horace,  *  but  I  can't  tell  you  what 
it  is.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Now,  Milly,  that  is  all  I  am  going 
to  say.  You  need  not  go  on  asking  and  asking,  for  you  will  only 
make  me  miserable.    I  cant  tell  you  anything  more.' 
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*  Yoa  can't  tell  me  anything  mare?*  She  was  struck,  not 
dumb  indeed  with  amazement,  but  into  such  a  quiver  and  agita- 

that  sheeodd  scarcely  speak.  Then  she  regained  her  courage 
„  ,.:ile»  *  Where's  papa  ?  He  can't  be  ill,  or  you  would  not  have 
come  home.' 

*  I  hav-e  not  seen  him,'  said  Horace,  doggedly. 

*  Yott  have  not  seen  him  ? ' 

*  MfiCher  did,  and  then  old  Fareham,  I  can  tell  you  this :  it 
C*  *r.'  .  iLition^  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  firm  is  all  right, 
n  liuth.L^'  about  that/ 

*The  firm — speeulation !  *  cried  Milly,  with  wild  contempt  j 
•  who  care*  fur  business  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  and  why  doesn't 
be  come  home?* 

*  Who  cares  for  it  ?  I  care  for  it,  I  thought  at  first  that  was 
what  had  happened ;  but  we  may  make  our  minds  quite  easy ;  it's 
aoi  that**  Horace  was  really  comforted  by  this  certainty,  though 
aot  perhaps  so  much  as  he  pretended  to  be,  *  I  was  very  much 
frightened  at  fir«t,'  he  said,  *  It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  that, 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  that/ 

lliUy  stood  looking  at  him  with  scared  eyes.  '  Do  you  mean 
ta  say  that  papa  is  not  coming  home  ?  Oh,  Horry,  for  goodness' 
Mke  tell  me  something  more.  Has  he  done  anything?  What 
haa  be  dont^  ?    PiqmT    It  is  impossible,  impossible  I '  the  girl  cried. 

*  So  I  should  have  said  too,*  said  Horare,  who  had  now  had  a 
iMg  time  in  which  to  accustom  himself  to  the  idea,  ^  Perhaps 
tbe  mother  will  tell  you  something ;  she  has  not  said  a  word  to 
me,  I  don't  know,  and  therefore  I  can't  tell  you.  It  has  been  a 
\  .^;A  ^fy^  Qf  ,iay^»  j4aid  the    lad,  *  and  perhaps  you'll  think  it 

g,  Milly,  but  I'm  hungry.     I'd  like  to  have  something  toi 
m?,  and  then  I'd  like  to  go  to  bed,     I'm  horribly  tired,  too ;  wan- 
dering al»out,  and  always  waiting  to  hear  something  and  never 
beariner*  ^^id  imagining  all  sorts  of  things,  is  very  fatiguing,  and< 
1  ri  k  l*ve  eaten  anything  to-day,' 

Jvi.ii.  >i.*spi>ied  h*rr  brother  for  thinking  of  eating,  but  yet 
It  was  a  relief  to  superintend  his  supper  and  get  him  all  he 
wanted.  ITiey  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  over  this  stmnge  meal, 
md  tJbough  Horace  gave  his  sister  no  inforniation,  tbey  yet  managed 
to  aware  themn^rKeH  somehow  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  had 
happened,  and  that  their  father  had  gone  out  of  their  lives,  Milljf  i 
wept  bitterly  over  it,  and  even  Horace  could  not  keep  the  teart^ 
imm  hi.«  eyes;  but  somehow  they  recognised  the  fact  between 

1—% 
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them,  far  more  easily  than  their  mother  above  stairs  or  any  by- 
stander could  have  imagined  possible.  Two  days  ago  what  could 
have  l)een  more  impossible  to  them  ?  And  Milly  did  not  know  even 
so  much  as  Horace  knew,  nor  had  any  insight  at  all  into  how  it 
was ;  and  yet  she  too  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  had  accepted 
the  fact.  To  youth  there  is  something  convincing  in  certainty, 
an  obedience  to  what  is,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
in  life.  They  acknowledged  the  mystery  with  wonder  and  pain, 
but  they  did  not  rebel  or  doubt.  Their  mother  thought  nothing 
less  than  that  they  would  struggle,  would  be  incredulous,  would 
rebel  even  against  her  for  their  father's  sake.  But  there  was 
nothing  of  all  this.  They  submitted  almost  without  a  struggle, 
though  they  did  not  understand. 

And  then  the  quiet  days  closed  down  upon  this  family,  upon 
which  so  mysterious  a  loss  had  fallen.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
there  was  great  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lycett-Landon's 
disappearance,  both  among  the  merchants  in  Liverpool,  and  among 
their  wives  and  daughters  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
explanations  that  were  given  at  first  were  many  and  conflicting ; 
and  for  a  long  time  people  continued  to  ask,  *\Vhen  do  you 
expect  your  husband  ?  *  or  *  your  father  ?  *  And  then  there  came 
the  time,  not  less  painful,  when  people  pointedly  refrained  from 
asking  any  questions,  and  changed  the  subject  when  his  name 
was  mentioned,  which  was,  perhaps,  almost  less  tolerable.  Then, 
gradually,  by  degrees  it  became  an  old  story,  and  people  remem- 
bered it  no  more.  Ah,  yes  !  they  remembered  it  whenever  any 
incident  happened  in  the  family — when  Horace  took  his  place  as 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  oflSce,  when  Milly  married — then  it  all 
cropped  up  again,  with  supposititious  details  ;  but  when  nothing 
was  happening  to  them  the  family  escaped  into  obscurity,  and 
their  circumstances  were  discussed  no  longer.  Old  Mr.  Fareham 
had  a  very  bad  cold  aft«r  he  returned  from  London,  and  was  for  some 
time  confined  to  the  house,  and  would  see  nobody.  And  then 
other  things  happened,  as  they  are  continually  happening  in  a 
mercantile  community.  A  great  bankruptcy,  with  many  exciting 
and  disgraceful  circumstances,  followed  soon  after,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  was  distracted.  The  Lycett-Landon  busi- 
ness remained  a  mystery,  and  after  a  while  the  waters  closed 
tranquilly  over  the  spot  where  this  strange  shipwreck  had  been. 

Milly  never  heard  till  after  her  marriage  what  it  was  that  had 
happened,  and  at  no  time  did  Horace  ask  any  questions;  how 
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much  be  divined,  how  much  he  had  been  told,  hid  mother  never 
kntrsr.  And  she  herself  never  was  aware  how  the  other  story 
ended :  if  tlie  poor  Kose,  her  husband's  imfortunate  young  wife, 
died  of  it,  or  if  she  abandoned  him ;  or  if  the  poor  mother 
ladced  the  courage  to  tell  her ;  or  if  between  them  the  young 
womftD  WBS  kept  in  her  poor  little  suburban  paradise  deceived, 
Mr*.  Lyeeit-L-andon  made  many  a  furtive  effort  to  ascertain  how 
it  had  ended  ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  inquire  openly,  and 
though  she  wondered  and  pondered  she  never  knew- 

Years,  however,  after  these  events,  when  Horace  had  begun 
to  be  what  he  had  determined  upon  being,  a  merchant-prince, 
and  the  bouse  of  I^ycett-I^andon  &  Co.  (old  Mr.  Fureham  being 
deiMl,  and  young  Mr,  Fart*ham  at  the  head  of  the  American 
hi^ochi  l^ndon,  Farchani,  &  Co.)  was  greater  than  ever,  Mr* 
Lycelt-Landon  suddenly  api>eared  at  the  Grove.  He  came  to 
nuke  a  call  in  the  morning,  sending  in  his  name ;  for  the  old 
liotliT  wn$  dead,  and  the  new  one  did  not  know  him,  and  he  was 
admitted  like  any  other  stranger.  His  wife  even  did  not  know  who 
be  va» — for  she  had  come  down  expecting  a  distant  relation — until 
«be  bad  looked  a  second  or  third  time  at  the  stout,  embarrassed 
fild  genileman^  looking  very  awkward  and  deprecating,  who  stood 
up  when  die  came  into  the  room,  and  shrank  with  a  certain  con- 
fusion from  her  inspection.  After  the  first  shock  of  the  recognition 
tliey  mil  down  and  conversed  calmly  enough.  He  inquired  about 
tlie  children  with  a  little  affectation  of  ease. 

*  I  know  about  H<irace,  of  course/  he  said,  '  aod  I  saw  Milly's 
marriage  in  the  papers.  But  1  should  like  to  hear  a  little  about 
the  otheru/ 

She  accepted  his  curiosity  as  very  natural,  and  gave  him  al 
tbe  particulars  very  oi>enly  and  sedately.  He  sat  for  nearly 
hoUTi  i«>roetime8  asking  questions,  sometimes  listening,  with  a 
curioui  air  of  jioliteness,  like  a  man  on  his  best  behaviour,  in  the 
•iidety  of  a  lady  a  little  above  him  in  station,  and  with  whom  hiSj 
acquaintance  was  far  from  intimate,  and  then  took  bis  leave. 

With  what  thoughts  their  minds  were  full  as  they  sat  there, 

tJi  the  oUi  home  equally  familiar  to  both,  where  every  article  of  fur- 

itilare,  every  picture  on  the  walls  had  the  same  associations  to  both ! 

i^was  said  to  betray  the  poignant  sensation  with  which 

....   ..   ^i,  compunctious, though  she  had  never  been  revengeful, 

or  flm  man,  to  strangely  separated  and  fallen  from  all  that  had 
lieen  habitual  to  hiai*  beheld  each  other,  sat  by  each  other,  after 
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these  years.  He  smiled,  bat  she  had  not  the  strength  to  smile. 
After  this,  however,  he  came  again  at  intervals,  always  asking 
with  interest  about  his  children,  but  not  caring  to  see  them. 

^  I  suppose  they  don't  remember  anything  about  me,'  he  said. 

His  visits  were  not  frequent,  but  he  became,  in  the  end, 
acquainted  with  all  the  family,  and  even  resumed  a  certain  inter- 
course with  Horace  and  Milly,  his  first  meeting  with  whom  was 
accidental  and  very  painful.  To  see  him  elderly,  stout^  and  (but 
perhaps  this  was  one  effect  of  some  refinement  of  jealous  and 
wounded  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Lycett-Landon)  oh  so  com- 
monplace !  and  fallen  from  his  natural  level,  shuffling  his  feet, 
reddening,  smiling  that  confused  and  foolish  smile,  conciliating 
his  children,  gave  to  his  wife  almost  the  keenest  pang  she  had 
yet  suffered.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  so  lowered  from  his 
natural  place.  Tragedy  is  terrible,  but  when  it  drops  into  tragi- 
comedy, tragi- fEirce  at  the  end,  that  is  the  most  terrible  of  all. 
Pity,  shame,  something  that  was  like  remorse,  though  she  was 
blameless,  was  in  his  wife's  heart.  The  impulse  in  her  mind 
was  to  go  away  out  of  the  house  that  was  his,  and  leave  him  in 
possession.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never,  by  look  or  word, 
reminded  her  that  the  house  had  been  his,  or  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  a  visitor. 

And  what  was  the  e3q)lanation  of  the  strange  passion  which 
made  him,  at  fifty,  depart  from  all  the  traditions  of  his  virtuous 
life — whether  it  was  a  passion  at  all,  or  only  some  wonderful, 
terrible  gust  of  impatience,  which  made  duty  and  the  rule  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  all  that  he  was  pledged  and  bound  to,  insupport- 
able— she  never  knew ;  nor  whether  he  found  that  this  poor  game 
was  even  for  a  moment  worth  the  blazing  flambeau  of  revolution 
which  it  cost ;  or  whether  it  cost  him  still  more  than  that  candle 
— the  young  life  which  he  had  blighted  ;  whether  Rose  lived  or 
died  ;  or  where  he  came  from  when  he  paid  these  visits  to  his  old 
home,  and  disappeared  into  when  they  were  over :  all  this  Mrs. 
Lycett-Landon  lived  in  ignorance  of,  and  so,  in  all  probability, 
will  die. 
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WHIST;    RATIONAL    AND    ARTIFICIAL, 

No  one  Uiorougldj  acquainted  with  England  will  deny  t  hat  EngliBli- 
meDf  beyond  all  other  races,  enjoy  games  of  all  sorts  as  recreation  | 
aod  that  of  all  gamely  cricket  and  lawn-tennis  as  out^door,  and 
whist  and  billiards  as  in-door  paj^times,  are  the  most  popular  ;  the 
roMKm  of  their  popularity  is  due  to  two  conditions,  the  one  that, 
whtUt  in  all  of  them  great  excellence  is  attainable,  in  none  is  it 
r«»etitijit  to  full  enjoyment;  and  the  other,  that  the  muscles  are 
not  onduly  stjained  in  the  outnioor,  nor  the  brain  in  the  in^ioor, 
gmSD«s*  We  therefore  believe  that  if  these  games  were  so  altered 
in  ohamcter  as  to  make  excellence  a  Bine  qua  nan  of  enjoyment, 
OT  to  cnakc  play  a  serious  muscular  or  mental  effort  according  to 
the  ti»iure  of  thn  game,  their  popularity  would  cease  and  the  first 
nail  be  driven  in  their  coffins. 

The  sound  common-sense  of  Englishmen  has  hitherto  averted 
this  danger,  but  now,  under  the  guise  of  developing  whist,  a  most 
detennioed  att4:'mpt  is  being  made  to  introduce  several  artificial 
modei  of  play,  which  would  so  increase  the  difficulties  of  correct 
play  and  so  alter  the  character  of  the  game  as  to  make  it  a  severe 
sinin  on  the  attention,  and  utterly  spoil  it,  especially  for  moderate 
pbjeri,  at  a  reoreatioti. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  how  far  we  are 
joitifiod  in  raisiDg  alarm  on  these  {x^ints,  we  will  endeavour  to 
tiatt  the  development  of  whist  from  its  infancy,  explain  the 
mmxoe»  of  its  fascination  for  intellectual  men,  and  show  how  the 
propoeed  io<9ilIed  developmeDts  would  alter  the  character  of  the 
game. 

Lest  we  ufaould  weary  our  readers  by  repeating  matter  already 
iiinfltar  to  them^  we  shall  assume  them  to  be  conversant  with  the 
atmotnre  of  the  game,  with  the  technical  terms  employed  in  it, 
and  wttl*  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  principal  rules  of  phvy. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  first  idea  of  players  in  the 
infiincy  of  the  gitme  mu»t  have  been  to  make  tricks  as  fast  as 
they  could,  and  that  they  therefore  started  with  leading  out  aces 
4nd  other  winning  cards.  When  those  were  exhausted  and  they 
ooold  no  lunger  win  trick*  off  the  reel,  their  next  idea  must  have 
been  to  lead  their  lowest  earda  rather  than  8a43rifice  high  ones  | 


t^i  -f  lI-  ir-i.!-.  :':^:  :'  i  riix-^  i^ri  ii.  rlr  Loj*  of  making  little 
•. ruu. J '-^  iL  •<  !:. - r ir-r i  7  v-^^i  z.zi.i  : i. t  Hj :»f :  T-rrn: •ling-  G raduallVy 
L'.'Vt-.-:. -It  .i_.T:  i--^ilv:^-— r  ::  '.^'aLz.^  •:■-:  winning  cards — 
v_z.  •.:.-:  -•  n-iCrr  :it  ••-i.i.i  rer.  ^Zkri?  ii.  :lr  tiversaries'  hands 
v.ii'i;:  .1--— n:ir.  L-'t  ":er«  frl:  f:  frrr^'v  a?  to  put  an  end 
V.  ?:i.i.  6  .r-i-r  -jr-Tn.  --£.  virrr  i.;  fii^lr  card  vas  held,  to 
r-riiTr  ::  L■:.r-^-^7:.  :.i:j-:  •-  z.^  ::lrr  3-r:i!c:j']r ;  since  we  may 
V.»T  '--'r  riL:  ;:  -3^:^11  ":r-  inr»:'??:"r".r  f:r  i-ij^rs  to  allow  blind 

S.Lir  ::'j:t  nL  is*   li-  r  rlijsri  "r»rf:rr  :1:5  tew  principle  was 

*T.L::'.rrL  zz*   ^rj.iiJ..\\  .^^    ■exi:»Tr:r::?r  s::ur:i:iia:ed,  ihose   who 

L'ai  •.1^  gTr:^:^?:  :--:V:-*  i~'.:    '-r  ^iiir  mu-::  have  formed  the 

1'];.:l:.l.  will!  w  u.i  :-  rrLrral>  ::  11  r-^rL  Thai  ihe  best  leads 

wrrrr:  fr  .=»  j.^^':.  -r^.;TL?r= — : -f .  Sr:uri::er  h^Jided  by  an  honour — 

a-  r-ir-^  f.f  liH  T-.L^r?  :*:-•.-  l^ri?:  ii^jerou?  ii:d  the  most  certain  of 

-'I'r.izi^b.ir  h'T'-Tr-:.     Hi  viz  J  rri/iei  :'iis  loin:,  we  ;isk  our  readers 

v.'  form  iLrlz  ■:  wn  -:  j..:ta:.L.i  a?  :•:•  w:.r:Lrr  if  j?«-'»n  does  not  tell  them 

'.Li-,  if  a  i'liy^r  Ird  from  :-.  --e.ueiice  Lr.vird  wiiL  king,  queen,  or 

kiiave.  It  oug*:.:  t :  lea ;  Tie  h:^:.e^:  j-.-^  a?  to  prevent  his  partner 

-.^ith  the  next  higl.e?:  c^ri  wa?::::g  i:  vh  the  same  trick.     We 

b*k  tLis  now,  b■/^iU-e  ••me  of  o'^  hr.er-day  prophets  say  that 

the  play  of  the  highe?:  of  a  ?e:juence  i?  conventional  play — i.e. 

that  it  is  Ti'ji  hi-ed  on  reason,  bu:  ha^  been  adopted  solely  by 

virtue  of  a  jirior  agreement  amongst  jilayers  for  the  i>urpose  of 

gi\"ing  specinc  information ;  yet  ir.e  veriest  tiro  who  found  his 

jjartner  putting  his  king  on  the  ten,  led  from  queen,  knave,  and 

ten,  wouM  see  at  once  that  if  he  had  led  the  queen  his  partner 

would  not  have  wasted  his  king,  and  for  ever  thereafter  would 

^ unless  he  wanted  the  king  out  of  his  way')  lead  the  queen;  and 

this  he  would  do  for  his  own  s;ike  without  troubling  himself  to 

I>er=uade  other  jilayers  that  thenceforth  the  highest  of  a  sequence 

hhould  be  led.    If,  however,  players  had  no  sequence  to  lead  from, 

tfiey  must  i»erforce  lead  the  lowe>t  card  from  some  suit — the 

lowest,  because,  as  it  would  not  be  an  attempt  to  win  the  trick, 

rea^jn  would  tell  them  to  play  the  card  of  least  value  to  them. 

Kut  the  question  from  which  suit  to  lead  would  be  most  puzzling, 

and  it  probably  took  some  time  before  it  was  finally  admitted 

that  it  should  be  from  the  strongest.    The  battle  between  the 

lea^l  of  a  singleton,  when  weak  in  trumps,  and  the  lowest  of  a 

Ktroug  Euit  was  fought  gallantly  for  many  a  year,  and  it  is  only  in 

modem  times — say  within  the  last  fifty  years — ^that  it  has  ended 
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ooadu^fely  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  was  in  1742,  and  not  until 
Uie  leads  from  sequences  and  from  strong  suits  had  established 
Uieir  «npretnao}%  that  Hoyle's  *  Short  Treatise'  appeared.  We 
da  not  supi*ose  that  Hoyle  ex  animo  sua  developed  the  game 
af  explained  by  him,  but  rather  that  he  was  the  first  to  bring 
t43geiber  and  publish  the  rules  of  play  prevalent  amongst  the  best 
plajrert. 

Hie  book  waa  most  successful  in  diffusing  sound  ideas  amongs 
ibe  then  world  of  players ;  and  so  full  and  accurate  was  his 
oomprehension  of  the  game,  that  there  is  hardly  anything  in  his 
tfeatise  which  even  now  can  be  said  to  be  unsound,  whilst  there 
aie  to  be  found  in  it  much  valuable  teaching  more  or  less  over- 
looked by  modem  writers.  We  have  hiid  stre^ii  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lead  because  the  proper  play  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  hands  depends  so  entirely  on  the  system  adopted 
for  the  original  lead  that,  until  that  had  been  settled,  no 
found  rales  for  the  play  of  those  hands  could  be  arrived  at; 
but,  directly  any  particular  system  of  leading  wan  adopted,  then 
resAoii  would  work  out  and  settle  the  rules  for  the  play  of  the 
other  hands.  These  roles  would,  even  less  than  the  lead,  be 
the  result  of  caprice  or  of  convention,  inasmuch  as  the  card 
or  cards  already  played  would  give  definite  data  for  reaj^on  to 
work  oo« 

Amangit  the  points  which  would  have  thus  to  be  settled  and 
whieb  had  been  settled  by  the  time  Hoyle's  treiitise  appeiu-ed,  two 
of  th«  most  prominent  and  difficult  must  have  been — {I)  the 
proper  use  of  trump!<,  and  (2)  what  card  of  n  sequence  should  be 
pbjed  when  winning  or  trying  to  win ;  and,  in  reference  to  the 
latter  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  entirely  the  rule  for 
plftying  the  lowest  of  a  sequence,  except  when  leading,  is  based 
on  iho  jirinciple  that  it  is  better  t<»  avoid  deceiving  a  partner 
Ihan  to  deceive  partners  and  adversaries  together ;  for  observe, 
whon  a  player  •  ace,  king,  and  queen  wins  a  knave  with 

the  ace,  he  miii-.  ry  one  think  that  he  has  not  the  queen  j 

iciasmach,  as  U  being  natural    that  a  trick   should  be  wc»n 
cbeaiilj  as  possible,  it  follows  that  if  be  held  the  queen  he  would' 
not  have  won  the  knave  with  the  ace  unless  he  also  held  the 
king,  and  as  it  i^  eight  to  one  against  his  holding  hot  h  king  and 
ifueen  the  natural  :  .n  is  that  he  does  not  hold  both,  and 

tberefcire  oertainly  ;.        .     jueen;  whereas,  if  he  wins  the  knave 
Willi  the  queen,  although  he   gives  no  information,  he   avoids 
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raising  any  inference  that  he  has  not  either  ace  or  king.     As  ml 
Hojle's  time  it  had  become  a  rule  of  play  to  win  with  the  lowest! 
of  a  sequence,  we  know  that  it  had  then  become  a  principle  of  I 
play  not  to  play  false  or  deceiving  cards  except,  of  course,  for] 
gpecial  reasons.     The  theory  and  practice  of  whist  as  taught  by  j 
Hoyle  have  remained  unchanged  to  the  present   day — that  is,j 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half — and  although  in  certain  details 
he  is  not  now  followed,  and  play  may  since  hia  time  have  im- 
proved, the  improvement  haa  been  principally  due  to  the  genius  j 
of  players  seeing,  as  occasions  arose,  the  advantages  of  a  dejjar- 
ture  from  ordinary  rules  of  play. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this,  which  has  been  aptly  called  the  i 
strategy  of  whist,  that  Jlathews's  *  Advice  to  the  Young  Whist  j 
Player,'  which  appeared  about  sixty  years  after  Hoyle^s  treatise,  isj 
such  an  advance  on  it.   Hoyle  gives  us  the  structure,  but  Mathews^ 
relieves  the  monotony  of  its  uniform  lines  by  showing  how,  by 
skilful  divergence,  a  better  result  can  be  attained.     A  modem 
writer  has  stated  that  the  principle  of  playing  so  as  to  combine 
two  partners'  hands   is  the   peculiar  characteristic  of  modem 
whist,  meaning  the  whist  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  no 
one  can  carefully  read  Hoyle  or  Mathews  without  finding  ample 
proofs   that  those   two  writers  were   as    fully  impressed  as  the 
players  of  the  present  day  with  the  necessity  of  constjintly  con- 
sidering their  partner's  hands  as  well  as  their  own ;  although  they 
had  not   evolved  therefrom  a  rule  of  always  leading  from  thej 
longest,  as  distinct  from  the  strongest,  suit— a  rule  which,  morel 
frequently  than  any  other,  sacrifices  a  partner*8  cards  without 
any  benefit  to  the  leader,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  true 
principles   of  combination.     Mathewa^s  work  had  a  tremendot 
success  (we  have  the  twentieth  edition  now  before  us),  and  whenJ 
in  the  course  of  time  his  name  lost  its  charm,  his  views  got  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  by  being  embodied  almost  word  for  word  in 
Major  A**s  celebrated  work,  which  had  a  run  of  nearly  twentyj 
editions,   and   had   neither    been    superseded  nor  even   had   a| 
serious  rival  in  the  estimation  of  whist-players  till  Cavendish^ 
in  1862  or  1863,  issued  his  well-known  treatise.    To  this  work 
it  originally  appeared,  although  far  from  perfect,  too  high  praise 
can  hardly  be  given — the  author,  having  imbibed  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  play,  explained  them  accurately,  and  so 
arranged  his  matter  that  learners  could  easily  both  understanc 
and  remember  it ;  and  if  he  had  never  written  another  word  (l 
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mbs !  he  ha«),  lovers  of  whist  would  have  been  deeply  indebted  to 
hinu  The  work  is*  indeed,  too  full  of  details  to  stimulate  readers 
to  faatt  of  skill  beyond  those  actually  explained ;  but  this  defect 
was  amply  supplied  by  the  well-known  treatise  by  *  J.  C  (James 
Claj)f  published  in  1864|  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Caven- 
difh*s  treatise  as  Mathews's  '  AdWee '  does  to  that  of  Hoyle,  since, 
while  it  omit^  many  details  which  a  beginner  should  learn,  it  far 
excels  it  in  felicity  of  expression  and  in  that  suggestiveness  which 
teodfl  to  make  a  fine  player  out  of  a  good  one.  8ince  then  there 
have  appeared  some  works  by  Dr.  Pole^  which  in  our  opinion  are  so 
imsoimd  that  we  never  see  the  advertisement  of  the  *  Whist  Triad, 
by  Cavendish,  Clay,  and  Pole '  without  being  reminded  of  the 
medical  pamphlet,  *  What  to  Eat,  Drink,  and  Avoid '  (the  sub- 
gUntial,  the  stimulating,  and  the  unwholesome):  a  treatise  by 
B.  A*  r  .  which,  with  some  good  points,  is  by  no  means 

free  fr<  ;  -;  a  skit  by  Pembridge,  called  'Whist,  or  Bumble- 

poppy/  depicting  mofit  of  the  weaknesses  of  whist-players  and 
of  whif;t*play  with  skill  and  humoiu*,  and  in  all  respects  worth 
reading;  and,  laiitly,  a  long  treatise  by  Cavendish,  called  *  Whist 
Development^,*  which  makes  us  exclaim,  *  It  were  better  for  whist 
if  r  "\\  had  never  been  bom  !  * 

i>e  seen  from  this  short  outline  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  game  that  certain  rules  of  play  were  adopted  because 
it  was  considered  that  they,  more  than  any  others,  tended  to 
Iriek-making.  It  it*  true  that  in  some  eases  this  could  not  be 
malhematically  proved,  whilst  in  others  it  could  ;  but  where  such 
pRKif  was  V  '  *  e  of  the  finest  players  as  to  what 

modet  of  }  sful  settled  the  point*     The  rules 

ef  play  having  been  thus  elucidated  by  reason,  players  were  able 
to  dnw  inf'  more  or  less  certain,  from  the  fall  of  the  cards 

ai  to  how  t  ^  nyed  cards  were  held  and  to  play  accordingly, 

and  the  exercise  thus  alTorded  to  the  reasoning  powers  was,  and  is, 
Uiegrt^t « '  "  the  game;  if  all  the  hands  were  exposed  this 

cbann  won  li  altogether,  as  it  does  at  Double  Dummy,     In 

whiat  tbttJi  dirveloped  it  stiiffices  to  keep  the  eye  on  the  board,  and 
in  !  f  of  H  hundred  to  note  only  the  exact  value 

of  r         ^  ^     ^     1  and  of  such  low  cards  as,  when  compared 

with  those  in  a  player's  hand,  give  him  definite  information — e^g^ 
wo  laog  aA  a  player  has  noted  that  bis  partner  or  an  adversary  has 
in  lilt  fbft  two  rounds  of  a  srnit  played  two  small  cards  he  need 
not  trouble  himself  as  to  the  exact  value  of  the  two;  of  com^se,  as 
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regards  the  high  cards  he  must  be  more  observant,  and  as  each 
card  falls  he  must  instantaneously  draw  from  it  as  much  information 
as  he  can.  The  attention  is  not  unduly  strained  by  trying  to 
observe  and  recollect  the  value  of  every  small  card  played,  and 
as  the  play  is  throughout  natural  the  inferences  are  natural,  and 
may,  barring  false  play,  be  relied  on ;  success  depends  less  on  the 
power  of  observing  every  card  than  on  the  i)ower  of  drawing 
correct  inferences  and  of  making  the  best  use  of  them ;  a  player's 
mind  is  thus  on  the  alert  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every 
hand,  but  always  pleasantly  so — there  is  presented  to  his  mind  a 
succession  of  interesting  problems  for  him  to  solve :  when  he 
solves  them  correctly  he  rejoices  in  success,  and  when  he  fails, 
he  learns  something  to  be  useful  to  him  hereafter.  Only  very 
moderate  powers  are  requisite  to  enable  a  player  to  observe  all 
that  is  necessary  in  whist  based  piuely  on  reason,  and  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  game  without  fear  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  throiigh 
having  failed  to  observe  some  small  card  played  by  partner  or 
adversary  which  may  have  been  the  artificial  signal  of  information. 
The  pleasure  of  playing  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  a  player  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  every  inference 
he  draws  is  merely  an  inference  which  may  be  vrrong  and  not  a 
positive  fact :  thus,  when  a  player  wins  a  Imave  with  an  ace,  the 
inference  that  he  holds  neither  king  nor  queen  may  be  wrong,  as 
the  ace  may  be  a  false  card ;  or,  suppose  a  player  fourth  hand 
win  a  ten  with  an  ace  and  then  lead  the  knave,  the  natural 
inference  that  he  has  the  king  and  the  queen  may  be  wrong, 
for  he  may  win  with  the  ace  and  lead  out  the  knave  in  order  to 
avoid  being  compelled  to  lead  losing  cards  which  could  be  won 
by  the  adversaries. 

Our  next  task  is  to  show  how  the  so-called  modem  develop- 
ments of  the  game  tend  with  accumulating  force  to  spoil  it.  These 
developments  may  be  indifferently  denominated  *  conventions '  or 
^  signals,'  and  are  methods  of  giving  information  not  dependent  on 
any  natural  inferences  from  the  fall  of  the  cards,  but  on  a  prior 
understanding  as  to  their  significance.  They  are  increasing  in 
number  every  day,  so  that  when  we  give  our  readers  the  following 
list  we  can  only  hope  that  it  comprises  all.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  dozen  new  ones  to-morrow. 
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UST  OF  SIGNALS  IN   USE   OR   SUGGESTED, 


Brtuming  21  pjirtocr's  lead  with  a 


Bvttiiiiinir  u  partnei'a  lead  with  ftoy 
ally  playing  a  higher. 
PU)  ^  p  ^  iciuliiig)  a  higlior  card 
li  noooaeary — f.ff,  pInyiDtf  a  three 
friUB  Uiroe  two.  (Kuuwn  as  the  *call 
fm  tmmi^/) 

FUy  iug  A*  atK>v0  nfter  a  pariaer  has 
doDo  »  ur  hull  IchI  trnfiipn.  (Koowu  jts 
tbo  '«oli0  of  the  «m1L') 

t.f^|j{l^p  1^  mdaII  caxd 
qmoet^  pUyisg  a  timaUer. 
tbe  *  pcctuULnatc/) 

Dlicafdiiig  when  the   ttnmgth  of 
Iliad 


and  subse- 
(Kdowii  as 


Metminff, 
That  yon  have  no  other. 

That  you  have  at  least  quo  more. 

That  yoa  have  strong  trumps  and 
want  your  ptirtner  to  lead  lheni« 

rijut  you  have  four  Irnmps. 


That  you  have  Hve  caj'dii  at  least  in 
suit  led. 

That  yoii  are  strong  in  llje  snft 
which  you  discani  and  want  your  part- 
ner to  lead  it. 


Chvciiclish  now  proposes  to  abandon  the  penult i mate,  and 
imlead  to  adopt  what  are  absurdly  called  ^  American  leadd/  as 
under:— 


That  it  is  your  fourth  best  oai'd  in 
the  suit  led. 

That  it  is  the  thiitl  bout  of  the  fuit 
Irit  in  your  liand. 

That  you  have  at  leat»t  tbn?e  more 
of  the  suit. 


Lmdiog  originally  any  cud  not 
Nbg  aa  bonovr  or  the  ten. 

4rt«'  opening  a  sntt  with  a  Utgli 
OHd,  godoff  00  with  one  not  in  fMsi|uencc 
witbii. 

Lflidlng  <in  eecond  roand  the  lowest 
of  lb#  two  bent  caidn,  t>oUi  being  dtv 
dared  in  your  hand. 

L^Adin^  the  third  best  from  second  and  tlihtl  best  has  aIbo  the  aame  signlH- 
GB&ot ;  but  a*  there  iit  a  good  reason  for  thus  playing — viz.  the  denirability  ot 
KwUlfig  btit  out  of  fiarttiCf'K  haud— it  t»  not  nn  attlfidal  mgnal. 

In  addition  to  these  Cavendish  has  invented  another  signal 
w!  rdla  *the  plain-suit  echo/  to  let  his  paxtner  know  when 

bt:  ^    .liur  caitlfi  in  the  suit  opened  by  jmrtner.     It  would  tiike 

too  long  to  explain  tliiif  fully,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Otvendisb  himijelf  explains  how  the  plain-Ruit  echo  clashes  with 
gome  of  the  oilier  iignal*,  and  consequently  that  you  mu^t 
afaanilon  one  or  the  other.  We  have  above  emphasised  the  word 
•  t-  /   b€C4iui«e  not  only  does  it  accumtely  exi>Utin  the  origin 

ol  L...  .  ^ignal«,  bat  is  the  very  ex|'r«'-.^n.Ti  n^.  il  \*v  Clay  in  refer* 
cDoe  to  thrm. 

Tbe  firti  i^oint  to  notice  aa  regards  all  theee  iulLmations  is  the 
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severe  strain  on  the  attention  that  they  absolutely  require  in 
order  not  to  miss  them.  Thus,  when  our  partner  returns  our  suit 
we  must  notice  the  exact  value  of  the  card  he  plays,  however 
small,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  it  with  the  one  he  subsequently 
plays.  We  must  note  the  exact  value  of  every  card  played  by 
partner  and  adversaries  to  know  whether,  when  not  leading  they 
are  calling  for  trumps,  or  when  leading  they  are  leading  &om  five; 
and  still  further  to  gain  certain  definite  information  we  must, 
as  each  trick  is  jJayed,  not  merely  count  the  cards  played  in  the 
suit,  but  must  carefully  compare  them  with  our  own  cards  and  go 
through,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entire  suit  to  see  whether  we 
cannot  tell  or  form  some  opinion  as  to  how  the  remaining  cards 
in  it  are  held,  and  thus  ferret  out  a  penultimate,  a  call,  or  an  echo 
of  a  call.  Now,  nearly  all  this,  as  compared  with  natural  whist,  is 
superfluous,  and  makes  the  game  much  more  difficult  and  mentally 
laborious ;  and  whilst  no  one  would  complain  if  it  afforded  greater 
scope  for  the  reasoning  powers,  one  feels  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
strain  falls  on  the  power  of  attention,  which  is  never  pleasant  in 
itself,  and  as  a  sign  of  mental  power  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  power  of  reasoning ;  these  signals,  therefore, 
tend  to  give  an  advantage  to  an  inferior  form  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  one  hardly  to  be  called  intellectual. 

Observe  next  how  they  alter  the  character  of  the  game; 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  inferences  are  superseded,  and  the 
effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  a  player  had  been  allowed  to  express 
in  words  the  meaning  of  the  signal.  Clay,  referring  to  the  return 
to  a  partner's  lead  in  trumps,  says,  *  He  will  very  frequently  know 
(that  is,  even  before  you  have  played  another  card),  as  surely  as 
if  he  looked  into  your  hand^  whether  that  other  trump  is  held 
by  you  or  an  adversary ; '  and  again,  in  reference  to  the  call  for 
trumps,  *  he  should,  as  it  were,  hear  you  say  to  him,'  &c. ;  then 
again,  in  the  case  of  the  American  leads,  the  information  as  to 
the  value  of  cards  held  by  the  leader  when  any  card  above  a  seven 
is  led,  is  so  definite  that  his  partner  can,  on  the  second  round,  be 
as  sure  of  the  number  and  quality  of  cards  held  as  if  the  leader 
had  told  him  or  shown  his  cards ;  and  consequently  he  knows,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  without  any  effort  of  reasoning,  whether  he  can 
safely  play  the  best  card  in  the  suit,  retaining  a  small  one  so  as 
not  to  block  his  partner's  suit.  Other  signals  tell  him  in  the  same 
positive  way  when  he  must  and  when  he  must  not  lead  tmmpB, 
and  so  deprive  him  of  the  interest  he  would  feel  in  solving  these 
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ther  problems.     Another  objection  to  the  Bignals  is  that  the 
'H  from  play  cannot  be  safely  drawn,  because  one 
I  nevei  le  that  either  partner  or  adversary  has  not  begun 

►  pUj  a  jiignal  of  some  sort  or  other.     In  this  way  the  game 
I  bewildering  and  harassing,  for  a  player  finds  hiineelf  called 
liOn  |0  BoiTe  puzzles  which  cannot  possibly  be  solved  by  the  most 
aoemiiic  reasoning.    And  what  is  the  excuse  for  introducing  these 
siguilt?     Simply  that  they  give  information  !     No  consideration 
jii  gircn  to  the  question  whether  they  improve  or  spoil  the  game. 
itendiyh's  aiigiiment  in  support  of  them  is  that  the  more  infor- 
L^nves  his  partner  the  more  successfully  they  can 
,     Now  this  cannot  be  true  of  all  four  players  at 
Both  sides  cannot  simultaneously  gain  ;  and  if  A.  and 
fll  in  one  hand,  their  adversaries  C,  and  L).  will  get  the 
aext.   Oivendish  admits  that  they  make  the  game  more 
dtfieolt,  but  argues  that  the  inability  of  moderate  players  to  take 
adti&lage  of  tliem  is  no  reason  why  thone  who  can  shauld  not  do 
•ft    We  personally  think  that  it  constitutes  a  very  strong  reason. 
We  do  noi  tw  why  a  game  like  whist  (usually  played  for  money) 
Aoold  be  altered  and  spoilt  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  best  players, 
md  feel  that  Qivendish's  views  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
qvefticni,  Are  signals  legitimate  play  ?    This  point  has  never  been 
tlmbed  out^  Jind  it  is  quite  time  it  should  be.     No  one  will  dig- 
that  for  players  to  say,  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  finger- signals, 
rignaU  say,  would  l>e  unfair.     But  we  can  see  no  difference 
'1  signals  and  preconcerted  modes  of  playing  the  cards 
same  information.     Signals  are  in  no  way  more 
lenpttmate  because  every  one  at  the  table  knows  their  significance 
than  '    the    information    orally  or  u^ing    finger-signals  of 

ihiLL       ;.     une  knew  the  meaning,  would  be;  the  two  things 
fa  priticiple  identical.     Let  us  test  the  question  in  this  way, 
two  of  our  '3  went  to  a  French  club,  could  they 

xtahly  iiae  all  iL: ..    .^..^Is  without  first  explaining  them  and 
iliDlf  that  they  intended  to  use  them  ?    and  gup]K3se  our 
i^'d,  *That  is  all  very  well ;  but  we  object  to 
lii^     ..  ...   .  j;   two  reaAonS'-the  one  that  until  we  have 

psBctised  them  they  will  give  you  an  advantage,  and 

that'  we  oonsider  them  in  direct  contravention  of  one  of 

Bj»r**.4nfii^ii  of  the  gumc — viz,  tliat  players  shall  not  by 

italu  give  their  piiHners  any  infonnation  as  to 

hatidii ;  if,  tbereforei  you  insist  on   using  them,  we  shall 
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consider  it  unfair  play  and  act  accordingly.'  Can  any  one  say  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  be  justified  in  using  such  language?  and 
if  justified.  Is  it  not  because  signals  are  essentially  improper  ? 
Even  if  within  the  letter,  they  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  established  rule  of  etiquette,  which  says,  ^  No  intimation 
whatever,  by  word  or  gesture,  should  be  given  by  a  player  as  to 
the  state  of  bis  hand.' 

We  are  by  no  means  peculiar  in  the  opinion  that  signals  and 
the  so-called  developments  are  destroying  whist.  The  number  of 
players  who  detest  them  is  on  the  increase ;  and  recently  one  of 
the  finest  players  in  London,  who  himself  uses  the  signals,  publicly 
admitted  that  their  tendency  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  game  as  a 
relaxation.  Still  more  recently  we  read  in  *  Knowledge,'  d  prapoa 
of  Cavendish's  *  Whist  developments ' :  *  A  study  of  it  has  gone  far 
to  convert  us  to  the  opinion  that  whist,  as  a  game,  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  ruined.  Whist  developments  are  like  fungoid  growths — 
the  signs  and  tokens,  if  not  the  active  tokens,  of  decay.'  ^If 
these  developments  are  adopted  by  whist-players  generally,  then 
whist  will  no  longer  be  a  game ; '  and,  again :  *  It  troubles  him 
(Cavendish)  little  that  he  is  spoiling  the  game  by  knocking  the 
brains  out  of  it.'  Pembridge,  too,  in  his  little  work  *  The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  Whist,'  which  every  whist-player  should  read, 
admirably  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  them. 

Whilst  exposing  the  dangers  now  threatening  the  game,  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  diflBculty  of  warding  them  off.  Too 
many  players  will  be  tempted  to  follow  Cavendish's  lead  under 
the  impression  that  they  will  otherwise  be  left  in  the  lurch ;  but 
we  consider  that  that  would  be  putting  their  heads  into  the 
noose.  Cavendish's  words  are :  '  It  is  no  reason  why  better  players 
should  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  American  leads  because 
moderate  players  may  lack  the  quick  perception  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  them.'  Ye  moderate  players, 
bear  this  in  mind  and  avoid  the  trap  laid  for  you.  You  con- 
stitute the  majority,  and  if  you  resolutely  decline  to  play  with 
players  who  use  newfangled  signals,  they  must  perforce  yield. 
Remember,  you  cannot  tell  if  you  go  on  whither  you  may  be  led ; 
fresh  and  fresh  signals  will  be  invented,  until  the  game  will 
be  so  debased  as  to  attract  the  Knights  of  Industry.  This  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  Shuffle  who,  in  *  The  Humours  of  Whist,' 
written  after  the  publication  of  Hoyle's  treatise,  says  to  his  brother 
sharpers,  ^  I  have  been  working  upon  a  private  treatise  on  Signs 
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at  Whist  by  way  of  counter-treatise  to  his.'  Since  prevention  is 
better  and  more  easy  than  cure,  decline  to  play  the  American 
leads  and  every  other  so-called  development  which  substitutes 
signs  for  reason ;  and  ever  bear  in  mind  that  you  play  whist  for 
your  own  recreation  and  not  for  the  amusement  or  profit  of  the 
better  players,  and  that  fault-finding  and  nagging  are  not  so  rare 
as  to  need  *  developments.' 

It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks  that  since 
penning  them  we  have  read  in  the  whist  column  of  a  weekly 
paper  two  suggestions;  the  one,  that  certain  specified  play  should 
signify  one  thing,  and  the  other,  by  a  diflferent  contributor,  that 
the  same  play  should  signify  something  quite  different.  We  see 
from  this,  that  unless  players  make  a  determined  stand  against 
such  absurdities,  the  day  is  near  when  there  will  be  rival  systems 
of  signals,  some  players  adopting  one  and  other  players  others, 
and  the  game  be  turned  absolutely  topsy-turvey. 

M. 
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THE    GOLD    WULFRIC. 

PART  I. 

I. 

There  are  only  two  gold  coins  of  Wulfric  of  Mercia  in  existence 
anywhere.  One  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other 
one  is  in  my  possession. 

The  most  terrible  incident  in  the  whole  course  of  my  career  is 
intimately  connected  with  my  first  discovery  of  that  gold  Wulfidc. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  my  entire  life  has  been  deeply 
coloured  by  it,  and  I  shall  make  no  apology  therefore  for  narrating 
the  story  in  some  little  detail.  I  was  stopping  down  at  Lichfield 
for  my  summer  holiday  in  July  1879,  when  I  happened  one  day 
accidentally  to  meet  an  old  ploughman  who  told  me  he  had  got  a 
lot  of  coins  at  home  that  he  had  ploughed  up  on  what  he  called 
*  the  field  of  battle,'  a  place  I  had  already  recognised  as  the  site 
of  the  old  Mercian  kings'  wooden  palace. 

I  went  home  with  him  at  once  in  high  glee,  for  I  have  been  a 
collector  of  old  English  gold  and  silver  coinage  for  several  years, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  friendly  ploughman's  find  might 
contain  something  good  in  the  way  of  Anglo-Saxon  pennies  or 
shillings,  considering  the  very  promising  place  in  which  he  had 
unearthed  it. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  was  not  mistaken.  The  little  hoard,  con- 
cealed within  a  rude  piece  of  Anglo-Saxon  pottery  (now  No.  127 
in  case  LIX.  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum),  comprised  a  large 
number  of  common  Prankish  Merovingian  coins  (I  beg  Mr.  Free- 
man's pardon  for  not  calling  them  Merwings),  together  with  two 
or  three  Kentish  pennies  of  some  rarity  from  the  mints  of  Ethel- 
bert  at  Canterbury  and  Dover.  Amongst  these  minor  treasures, 
however,  my  eye  at  once  fell  upon  a  single  gold  piece,  obviously  imi- 
tated from  the  imperial  Soman  aureus  of  the  Pretender  Carausiusi 
which  I  saw  immediately  must  be  an  almost  imique  bit  of  money 
of  the  very  greatest  numismatic  interest.  I  took  it  up  and 
examined  it  carefully.  A  minute's  inspection  folly  satisfied  me 
that  it  was  indeed  a  genuine  mintage  of  Wulfiric  of  Merda^  the 
like  of  which  I  had  never  before  to  my  knowledge  set  ejes  nposi. 
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I  unmediat^ly  offered  the  old  man  five  pounds  down  for  the 
whole  collection.  He  cloRed  with  the  offer  forthwith  in  the  most 
ocmlented  fashion,  and  1  bought  them  and  paid  for  them  all  upon 
the  «pot  without  further  parley. 

When  I  gut  b»ick  trU  my  lodgings  that  evening  I  could  do 
iKithing  tut  look  at  my  gold  Wulfrie,  I  was  charmed  and  de- 
lighted at  the  act  ual  posjsiession  of  so  great  a  treasure,  and  waa 
bormog  to  take  it  up  at  once  to  the  British  Museum  to  see 
wbrt*  -  -  n  in  the  national  collection  they  had  got  another  like 
ii,  4  by  nature  of  an  enthusiastic  and  impulsive  disposi- 

.  i  determined  to  go  up  to  town  the  very  next  day,  and  try  to 

.V  down  the  history  of  my  Wulfric.  *  It'll  be  a  good  oppor- 
ty/  I  said  to  myself,  *  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
i:fialy*8  people  haven't  gone  out  of  town  yet.  I  can  call  there 
m  the  morning,  arrange  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  them  at  night, 
aod  then  drive  at  once  to  the  Museum  and  gee  how  much  my 
find  i»  worth.* 

Next  morning  I  waa  off  to  town  by  an  early  train,  and  before 
ofie  oclock  1  had  got  to  Emily's* 

•  Why,  Harold,'  she  cried,  nmning  down  to  meet  me  and  kisa 
mc!  in  the  passage  (for  she  had  seen  me  get  out  of  my  hansom 
firom  the  dniwing-rooro  window),  *how  on  earth  is  it  that  you're 
tiji  in  town  to-day  ?  I  thought  you  were  down  at  Lichfield  still 
with  your  Oxford  reading  party.' 

*Sa  I  am/  1  answered,  *  officially  at  Lichfield  j  but  IVe  come 
up  io*ciay  partly  to  see  you,  and  partly  on  a  piece  of  business  about 
«  aew  coin  I've  ju^t  got  hold  of»* 

*A  coin!'  Emily  answered,  pretending  to  pout.  *Me  and  a 
ootn  t  That'it  how  you  link  us  together  mentally,  is  it  ?  I  declare, 
Haruld,  1  flhall  be  getting  jealoua  of  those  coins  of  yours  some 
day,  I'm  certain.  You  can't  even  come  up  to  see  me  for  a  day,  it 
#eems,  anless  you've  got  some  matter  of  a  coin  as  well  to  bring 
yo«  to  London,  Moral :  never  get  engaged  to  a  man  with  a  fancy 
fcir  eolleciing  coins  and  medal h.' 

*  Oh,  but  this  is  really  such  a  beauty,  Emily,'  I  cried  enthu- 
■iailioally.  •  Just  look  at  it,  now.  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  Do  yon  notice 
ihe  imcription — **  Wulfric  Rex!"  IVe  never  yet  seen  one  any- 
wlirre  r1^  at  all  like  it.' 

Emily  took  it  in  her  haiidn  Lareles^ly.     *  I  don*t  see  any  points 
about  that  coin  in  [>firticular/  ebe  auHwcrrd  in  her  bantering  fashion, 
than  about  any  other  old  ooin  that  you'd  pick  up  anywhere/ 
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That  was  all  we  said  then  about  the  matter.  Subsequent 
events  engrained  the  very  words  of  that  short  conversation  into  the 
inmost  substance  of  my  brain  with  indelible  fidelity.  I  shall  never 
forget  them  to  my  dying  moment. 

I  stopped  about  an  hour  altogether  at  Emily's,  had  lunch,  and 
arranged  that  she  and  her  mother  should  accompany  me  that 
evening  to  the  Lyeemn.  Then  I  drove  off  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  asked  for  leave  to  examine  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  the 
Mercian  period. 

The  superintendent,  who  knew  me  well  enough  by  sight  and 
repute  as  a  responsible  amateur  collector,  readily  gave  me  per- 
mission to  look  at  a  drawerful  of  the  earliest  Mercian  gold  and 
silver  coinage.  I  had  brought  one  or  two  numismatic  books  with 
me,  and  I  sat  down  to  have  a  good  look  at  those  delightful 
cases. 

After  thoroughly  examining  the  entire  series  and  the  docu- 
mentary evidence,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  just 
one  other  gold  Wulfric  in  existence  besides  the  one  I  kept  in  my 
pocket,  and  that  was  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved  example  in 
the  case  before  me.  It  was  described  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Wraxton's  *  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  Numismatist ' 
as  an  absolutely  unique  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of  Mercia,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  well-known  aureus  of  the  false  emperor  Carausius.  I 
turned  to  the  catalogue  to  see  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased  by  the  nation.  To  my  intense  surprise  I  saw  it  entered 
at  1501. 

I  was  perfectly  delighted  at  my  magnificent  acquisition. 

On  comparing  the  two  examples,  however,  I  observed  that, 
though  both  struck  from  the  same  die  and  apparently  at  the  same 
mint  (to  judge  by  the  letter),  they  differed  slightly  firom  one 
another  in  two  minute  accidental  particulars.  My  coin,  being  of 
course  merely  stamped  with  a  hammer  and  then  cut  to  shape, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  rather  more  closely  clipped  round 
the  edge  than  the  Museum  specimen ;  and  it  had  also  a  slight 
dent  on  the  obverse  side,  just  below  the  W  of  Wulfric.  In 
all  other  respects  the  two  examples  were  of  necessity  absolutely 
identical. 

I  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  at  the  case  and  examining  the 
two  duplicates  with  the  deepest  interest,  while  the  Museum 
keeper  (a  man  of  the  name  of  Mactavish,  whom  I  had  often 
seen  before  on  previous  visits)  walked  about  within  sights  as  is 
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the  rule  oo  all  guch  occasions,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  remaining  coins  or 


Unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  I  had  not  mentioned  to  the 
' 'Ut  my  own  possession  of  a  duplicate  Wulfric ;  nor 
....  i  ^«w. -i  Mactavish's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  pulled 
a  rj^>in  of  my  own  for  purposes  of  comparison  out  of  my  waistcoat 
{ticket •  To  Bay  the  truth,  I  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  secretive 
« -  ^~*'t  ?thout  my  gfAd  Wulfric,  because  until  I  had  found  out  all 
'  known  about  it  I  did  not  want  anybody  else  to  be  told  of 
my  di*oovery- 

At  last  I  had  fully  satisfied  all  my  curiosity,  and  was  just  about 
to  return  the  Museum  Wulfric  to  its  little  round  compartment  in 
the  neat  case  ( having  already  replaced  my  own  duplicate  in  my 
wmi^coat  pocket),  when  all  at  once,  I  can't  say  how,  I  gave  a 
•nddeu  start,  and  dropped  the  coin  with  a  jerk  uneij>ectedly  upon 
the  floor  of  the  museum. 

It  rolled  away  out  of  sight  in  a  second,  and  I  stood  appalled 
in  ao  agony  of  distress  and  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  gallery. 

Next  moment  I  had  hastily  called  Mactavish  to  my  side,  and 
ipol  him  to  lock  up  the  open  drawer  while  we  two  went  down  on 
bsiMbaiid  knees  and  hunted  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  gallery  for  the  lost  Wulfric, 

It  was  absolutely  hopeless.  Plain  sailing  as  the  thing  seemed, 
we  cciuld  i»ea  no  trace  of  the  missing  coin  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other* 

At  la»t.  I  leaned  In  a  cold  perspiration  against  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  glasi  cabinets,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair  with  a  sinking 
haaii.  *lt'»  no  une,  Mactavish,*  I  murmured  desperately;  *the 
thiog'i  loet,  and  we  shall  never  find  it.' 

MaclAvtsh  looked  me  quietly  in  the  fiiee.  '  In  that  case,  sir,* 
he  Miswered  firmly,  *  by  the  rules  of  the  Museum  1  must  call  the 
toper *'*'"^"i*^nt.*  He  put  his  hand,  with  no  undue  violence,  but 
ia  u  official  manner,  upon  my  right  shoulden     Then  he 

blew  a  litile  whittle.  *  Vm  sorry  to  be  nide  lo  you,  sir,'  he  went 
no,  apcilogeiicdlly,  ^but  by  the  rules  of  the  Museum  I  can*t  take 
riiv  hand  off  you  till  the  superintendent  gives  me  leave  to  release 


Ti'u; 


Anotbrr  k^^eper  an^iwered  the  whistle.    *  Send  the  guperin* 
tendent,*  Ma(;tiivii$h  Miid  quietly.     *  A  coin  mis^ng/ 

In  m  minute  the  superintendent  was  upon  the  spot.    When 


"^^"^^-^ 
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Mactavish  told  him  I  had  dropped  the  gold  Wulfirio  of  Mercia  he 
shook  his  head  very  ominously.  <  This  is  a  bad  bosuiess,  Mr.  Tait/ 
he  said  gloomily.  ^  A  unique  coin,  as  you  know,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  whole  of  our  large  Anglo-Saxon  collection.' 

^  Is  there  a  mouse-hole  anywhere/ 1  cried  in  agony ;  ^  any  place 
where  it  might  have  rolled  down  and  got  mislaid  or  concealed  for 
the  moment  ? ' 

The  superintendent  went  down  instantly  on  his  own  hands  and 
knees,  pulled  up  every  piece  of  the  cocoa-nut  matting  with  minute 
deliberation,  searched  the  whole  place  thoroughly  fix>m  end  to 
end,  but  found  nothing.  He  spent  nearly  an  hour  on  that 
thorough  search ;  meanwhile,  Mactavish  never  for  a  moment  re- 
laxed his  hold  upon  me. 

At  last  the  superintendent  desisted  from  the  search  as  quite 
hopeless,  and  approached  me  very  politely. 

*  I'm  extremely  sorry,  Mr.  Tait,'  he  said  in  the  most  courteous 
possible  manner,  ^  but  by  the  rules  of  the  Museum  I  am  absolutely 
compelled  either  to  search  you  for  the  coin  or  to  give  you  into 
custody.  It  may,  you  know,  have  got  caught  somewhere  about 
your  person.  No  doubt  you  would  prefer,  of  the  two,  that  I  should 
look  in  all  your  pockets  and  the  folds  of  your  clothing.' 

The  position  was  terrible.     I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

*  Mr.  Harboume,'  I  said,  breaking  out  once  more  from  head  to 
foot  into  a  cold  sweat,  *  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  brought 
a  duplicate  gold  Wulfric  here  to-day  to  compare  with  the  Museum 
specimen,  and  I  have  got  it  this  very  moment  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket.' 

The  superintendent  gazed  back  at  me  with  a  mingled  look  of 
incredulity  and  pity. 

*  My  dear  sir,'  he  answered  very  gently,  *  this  is  altogether  a 
most  unfortunate  business,  but  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  let 
me  look  at  the  duplicate  you  speak  of.' 

I  took  it,  trembling,  out  of  my  waistcoat  pocket  and  handed  it 
across  to  him  without  a  word.  The  superintendent  gazed  at  it  for 
a  moment  in  silence ;  then,  in  a  tone  of  the  profoundest  com- 
miseration, he  said  slowly,  *  Mr.  Tait,  I  grieve  to  be  obliged  to 
contradict  you.     This  is  our  own  specimen  of  the  gold  Wulfric ! ' 

The  whole  Museum  whirled  round  me  violently,  and  before  I 
knew  anything  more  I  fainted. 
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When  I  came  to  I  found  myself  se-ated  in  the  superintendent's 
lOOiDf  with  a  policeman  standing  quietly  in  the  background. 

Ai  ioon  as  I  had  fully  recovered  consciousness,  the  superin- 
tendent motioned  the  policeman  out  of  the  room  for  a  while,  and 
thftn  gently  forced  me  to  swallow  a  brandy  and  soda. 

•Mr*  Tail,' he  said  compassiouately,  after  an  awkward  pause, 
*yoti  are  a  very  young  man  indeed,  and,  I  believe,  hitherto  of 
biamelen  character-  Now,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  you.  I  know  to  what  lengths,  in  a 
mmezit  of  weakness,  the  desire  to  possess  a  rare  coin  will  often 
liad  ft  oonnoisseur,  under  stress  of  exceptional  temptation.  I  have 
&ot  the  filightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  you  did  really  acci- 
dentallj  drop  this  coin ;  that  you  went  down  on  your  kneed 
bonesily  intending  to  find  it ;  that  the  accident  suggested  to  you 
the  eaiie  with  which  you  might  pick  it  up  and  proceed  to  pocket 
it;  that  you  yielded  temporarily  to  that  unfortunate  impulse; 
imd  that  by  the  time  I  arrived  upon  the  scene  you  were  already 
overeome  with  remorse  and  horror.  I  saw  as  much  immediately 
tD  your  rery  cotintenance.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  give 
yoa  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  I  searched  over  the  whole  place 
in  the  most  thorough  and  conscientious  manner.  ...  As  you 
know,  I  found  nothing.  .  .  •  Mr.  Tait,  I  cannot  bear  to  have 
to  deal  har>*hly  with  you.  I  recognise  the  temptation  and  the 
agony  of  repentance  that  instantly  followed  it.  Sir,  I  give  you 
eoe  chance.  If  you  will  retract  the  obviously  false  story  that  you 
jait  now  told  me,  and  confess  that  the  coin  I  found  in  your  pocket 
wan  so  fact^  as  I  know  it  to  be,  the  Museum  specimen,  I  will 
rorthwith  disminit  the  constable,  and  will  never  say  another  word 
to  any  one  about  the  whole  matter.  I  don*t  want  to  ruin  you,  but 
I  eaa^t,  of  counte,  be  put  off  with  a  falsehood.  Think  the  matter 
auvrfully  over  with  yourself.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  still  adhere  to^ 
that  Tcry  improbable  and  incredible  story?  ' 

Horrified  and  terror-stricken  ati  I  was,  f  eouldn^t  avoid  feeling 
gFateful  to  the  «upi>rintendent  for  the  evident  kindness  with  which 
lie  waa  tr^Jiting  me.     The  tears  rose  at  once  into  my  eyes. 

*  Mr,  llarboume,*  I  cried  paituionately,  *  you  are  very  good,  very 
generous.     But  you  t\uiie  mi.«rtake  the  whole  imsition,     Tht*  Htnry 
I  told  jou  wma  true,  every  word  of  it.    I  bought  that  gold  Wulfrio' 
frofn  a  ploughman  at  Lichfield,  and  it  ia  not  absolutely  identical 
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with  the  Maseum  specimen  which  I  dropped  upon  the  floor.  It 
is  closer  clipped  around  the  edges,  and  it  has  a  distinct  dent  upon 
the  obverse  side,  just  below  the  W  of  Wulfric' 

The  superintendent  paused  a  second,  and  scanned  my  £Eice  very 
closely. 

*  Have  you  a  knife  or  a  file  in  your  pocket  ? '  he  asked  in  a 
much  sterner  and  more  official  tone. 

*  No,'  I  replied,  *  neither — neither.' 

*  You  are  sure  ? ' 

*  Certain.' 

*  Shall  I  search  you  myself,  or  shall  I  give  you  in  custody? ' 

*  Search  me  yourself,'  I  answered  confidently. 

He  put  his  hand  quietly  into  my  left-hand  breast  pocket,  and 
to  my  utter  horror  and  dismay  drew  forth,  what  I  had  up  to  that 
moment  utterly  forgotten,  a  pair  of  folding  pocket  nail-scissors, 
in  a  leather  case,  of  course  with  a  little  file  on  either  side. 

My  heart  stood  still  within  me. 

*  That  is  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Tait,'  the  superintendent  went 
on,  severely.  *Had  you  alleged  that  the  Museum  coin  was 
smaller  than  your  own  imaginary  one  you  might  have  been  able 
to  put  in  the  facts  as  good  evidence.  But  I  see  the  exact  contrary 
is  the  case.  You  have  stooped  to  a  disgraceful  and  unworthy  sub- 
terfuge. This  base  deception  aggravates  your  guilt.  You  have 
deliberately  defaced  a  valuable  specimen  in  order  if  possible  to 
destroy  its  identity.' 

What  could  I  say  in  return  ?     I  stammered  and  hesitated. 

*  Mr.  Harbourne,'  I  cried  piteously,  *  the  circumstances  seem 
to  look  terribly  against  me.  But,  nevertheless,  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  The  missing  Wulfric  will  come  to  light  sooner  or  later 
and  prove  me  innocent.' 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice  irresolutely, 
and  then  he  turned  round  to  me  with  a  very  fixed  and  determined 
aspect  which  fairly  terrified  me. 

*  Mr.  Tait,'  he  said,  *  I  am  straining  every  point  possible  to 
save  you,  but  you  make  it  very  difficult  for  me  by  your  continued 
falsehood.  I  am  doing  quite  wrong  in  being  so  lenient  to  you ;  I 
am  proposing,  in  short,  to  compound  a  felony.  But  I  cannot  bear, 
without  letting  you  have  just  one  more  chance,  to  give  you  in 
charge  for  a  common  robbery.  I  will  let  you  have  ten  minutes  to 
consider  the  matter ;  and  I  beseech  you,  I  beg  of  you,  I  implore 
you  to  retract  this  absurd  and  despicable  lie  before  it  is  too  late 
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^ 
for  even    Just  consider  that  if  you  refuse  I  shall  have  to  hand  yon 

orer  to  the  constable  out  there^  and  that  the  nrhole  truth  must 

*       -"A  in  court,  and  must  be  blazoned  forth  to  the  entire  world 

aewji^wiper.    Tiie  policeman  is  stunding  here  by  the  door. 

i  wiii  leave  you  alone  with  your  own  thoughts  for  ten  minutes/ 

A^  he  i<|>oke  he  walked  out  gravely,  and  shut  the  door  solemnly 

bebind  him*     The  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  pointed  with  its 

li^indd  to  twenty  minutes  past  three. 

It  was  an  awful  dilemma*     I  hardly  knew  how  to  act  under  it. 

f>fi  the  one  humi,  if  1  admitted  for  the  moment  that  1  had  tried 

^^nl  the  coin,  1  could  avoid  all  immediate  unpleasant  circum- 

»iau*:^« ;  and  as  it  would  be  sure  to  tiu^n  up  again  in  cleaning  the 

Mn&emiii  1  should  be  able  at  last  to  prove  my  innocence  to  Mr, 

!       loarne'ii  complete  satisfaction.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

for  it  wa^i  a  lie — stuck  in  my  throat ;  I  could  not  Iiumble 

-If  to  fiay  I  bad  committed  a  mean  and  dirty  action  which  I 

with  all  the  force  and  energy  of  my  nature.     No,  no  I 

;it  would  of  it,  I  must  stick  by  the  truth,  and  trust  to  that 

jp  everything. 

Bill  if  the  superintendent  really  insisted  on  giving  me  in 

.k.  _^^  I  ..^  y^Yy  awkward  to  have  tu  telegraph  about  it  to  Emily ! 

Lt  to  the  girl  you  are  in  love  with,  *  I  can*t  go  with  you 

to  the  theatre  this  evening,  because  I  have  been  (jiken  off  to  gaol 

on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  valuable  coin  from  the  British  Museum.' 

It  waa  too  tcrriblo  ! 

Yet,  after  all,  I  thought  to  myeclf,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 

*    ^'mily  will  have  fjiith  enough  in  me  to  know  it  is  ridiculous ; 

•<1,  the  imputation  could  in  any  case  only  be  temporary. 

!ie  thing  getji  into  court  I  could  bring  up  the  Lichfield 

ail  uy  prove  my  po«j*e*!*ion  of  a  gold  Wulfric;  and  I  could 

Emily  to  prove  that  I   had  shown  it  to  her  that  very 

How  lucky  that  I  had  liappened  to  take  it  out  and  let 

at  it !     My  ca«e  was,  happily,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.     It 

momentarily  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  seemed  go 

ly  to  go  against  me. 

—    '  -r  all  the*te  various  considemtions  in  my  mind  with 

:,  the  t*^n  minutes  managed  to  pa*s  away  almost 

I  thoroughly  renlised  the  deep  gravity  of  the  situation. 

-lix*k  on  the  chimDey-piec*o  jiointcd  to  the  half-hour» 

<*pened   once   more,  and   the   superintendent  entered 

'  Well,  Mr.  Tait,'  he  said  in  an  anjdouf<  voice,  •  have 

8 
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yon  made  up  your  mind  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?  Do  yon 
now  admit,  after  fall  deliberation,  that  yon  have  endeavonred  to 
steal  and  clip  the  gold  Wolfric  ?  ' 

*  No,'  I  answered  firmly, '  I  do  not  admit  it ;  and  I  will  wil- 
lingly go  before  a  jnry  of  my  countrymen  to  prove  my  innocence.' 

*Then   God   help  you,  poor  boy,'  the  superintendent  cried 
despoudeutly.    *  I  have  done  my  best  to  save  you,  and  you  will 
not  let  me.     Policeman,  this  is  your  prisoner.     I  give  him  in ' 
custody  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  gold  coin,  the  property  of  the 
trustees  of  this  Museum,  valued  at  175/.  sterling.' 

The  policeman  laid  his  hand  upon  my  wrist.  *  You  will  have 
to  go  along  with  me  to  the  station,  sir,'  he  said  quietly. 

Terrified  and  stunned  as  I  was  by  the  awfulness  of  the  accusa- 
tion, I  could  not  forget  or  overlook  the  superintendent's  evident 
reluctance,  and  kindness.  *Mr.  Harboume,'  I  cried,  *  you  have 
tried  to  do  your  best  for  me.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it,  in  spite 
of  your  terrible  mistake,  and  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  show  you  that 
I  am  innocent.' 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily.  ^  I  have  done  my  duty,'  he  said 
with  a  shudder.  *  I  have  never  before  had  a  more  painful  one. 
Policeman,  I  must  ask  you  now  to  do  yours.' 

III. 

The  police  are  always  considerate  to  respectable-looking 
prisoners,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  sergeant  in  charge 
of  the  lock-up  to  telegraph  for  me  to  Emily,  to  say  that  I  was 
detained  by  important  business,  which  would  prevent  me  taking  her 
and  her  mother  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  But  when  I  explained 
to  him  that  my  detention  was  merely  temporary,  and  that  I  should 
be  able  to  disprove  the  whole  story  as  soon  as  I  went  before 
the  magistrates,  he  winked  most  unpleasantly  at  the  constable 
who  had  brought  me  in,  and  observed  in  a  tone  of  vulgar  sarcasm, 
*  We  have  a  good  many  gentlemen  here  who  says  the  same,  sir — 
don't  we,  Jim  ?  but  they  don't  always  find  it  so  easy  as  they 
expected  when  they  stands  up  afore  the  beak  to  prove  their  state- 
ments.' 

I  began  to  reflect  that  even  a  temporary  prison  is  far  from  being 
a  pleasant  place  for  a  man  to  stop  in. 

Next  morning  they  took  me  up  before  the  magistrate,  and  a 
the  Museum  authorities  of  course  proved  a  primA  faeie 
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agmJDit  mtf  and  as  my  solicitor  advised  me  to  reserve  mj  defence^ 
awiog  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  my  witness  from  Lichfield  in 
fttlOliAble  tlmei  I  was  duly  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  sea^ 
ficvii  of  tlie  Central  Criminal  Court. 

I  hjid  often  re^  before  that  people  had  been  committed  for 
trial,  but  till  that  moment  I  had  no  idea  what  a  very  unpleasant 
seniation  it  really  1:$. 

However,  as  I  was  a  person  of  hitherto  unblemished  character, 
atjd  wore  a  go<^«i  ooat  made  by  a  fashionable  t^illor,  the  magistrate 
decided  to  admit  me  to  bail,  if  two  sureties  in  500?*  each  were 
promptly  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  Luckily,  I  had  no  dilB- 
cnlly  in  finding  friends  who  believed  in  my  story  ;  and  as  I  felt  sure 
the  loat  Wulfric  would  soon  be  found  in  cleaning  the  museum,  I 
mflferrd  perhaps  a  little  less  acutely  than  I  might  otherwise  have 
dot>e,  owing  Ut  my  profound  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  the 
tmlli. 

KoveitJielesii,  as  the  case  would  be  fully  reported  next  morn- 
ing in  all  the  papers,  I  mw  at  once  that  I  must  go  straight  off  and 
explain  the  matter  without  delay  to  Emily. 

I  Will  not  dwell  upon  that  painful  interview.  I  will  only  say 
that  Emily  behaved  as  I  of  course  knew  she  would  behave.  She 
wai  horrified  and  indignant  at  the  dreadful  accusation ;  and, 
woman-like^  she  was  very  angry  with  the  stiperintendent.  *  He 
o^gbt  to  have  taken  your  word  for  it,  naturally,  Harold,'  she  cried 
through  ht*r  U^-ifH.  *  But  what  a  good  thing,  anyhow,  that  you 
bappeiied  to  show  the  coin  to  me.  I  should  recognise  it  anywhere 
among  ten  tl 

*  That*8  V  ing,'  I  said,  trying  to  kiss  away  her  tears  and 

cheer  bcr  up  a  little,  *  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  when 
the  trial  corner  we  shall  be  able  triumphantly  to  vindicate  me 
firoia  lhi#  terrible,  groundless  accusation/ 

When  the  trial  did  actually  come  on,  the  Museum  authorities 
begaa  by  proving  their  case  against  me  in  what  seemed  the  most 
barrtbly  damning  fashion.     The  yuperintendt*nt  proved  that  on 
*T|/-h  find  such  a  day,  in  such  and  such  a  ease,  he  had  seen  a  guld 
rif  Wulfric  of  Alercia,  the  property  of  the  Museum.     He  and 
'Ai  detailed  the  ^  s  under  which  the  coin  was 

I-L.     liieimiJerintenderit     ^  liow  be  bad  aaked  me  tosub- 

mii  t0  ft  March,  and  how,  to  avoid  that  indignityi  I  had  myself 
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produced  from  my  waistcoat-pocket  a  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of 
Mercia,  which  I  asserted  to  be  a  duplicate  specimen,  and  my  own 
property.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  proceeded  thus  with  the 
examination : — 

^  Do  you  recognise  the  coin  I  now  hand  you  ?  * 

*Ido.' 

*  What  is  it?' 

*  The  unique  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of  Mercia,  belonging  to  the 
Museum.' 

*  You  have  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity? ' 

*  Absolutely  none  whatsoever.' 

*  Does  it  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  same  coin  as  you  pre- 
viously saw  it  ? ' 

*  Yes.  It  has  been  clipped  round  the  edge  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  a  slight  dent  has  been  made  by  pressure  on  the  obverse 
side,  just  below  the  W  of  Wulfric' 

*  Did  you  suspect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  having  mutilated 
it?' 

^  I  did,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  knife  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  answered  no.  I  then  asked  him  whether  he  would  sub- 
mit to  be  searched  for  a  knife.  He  consented,  and  on  my  looking 
in  his  pocket  I  found  the  pair  of  nail-scissors  I  now  produce,  with 
a  small  file  on  either  side.' 

*  Do  you  believe  the  coin  might  have  been  clipped  with  those 
scissors  ? ' 

*  I  do.  The  gold  is  very  soft,  having  little  alloy  in  its  compo- 
sition ;  and  it  could  be  easily  cut  by  a  strong-wristed  man  with  a 
knife  or  scissors.' 

As  I  listened,  I  didn't  wonder  that  the  jury  looked  as  if  they 
already  considered  me  guilty :  but  I  smiled  to  myself  when  I 
thought  how  utterly  Emily's  and  the  ploughman's  evidence  would 
rebut  this  unworthy  suspicion. 

The  next  witness  was  the  Museum  cleaner.  His  evidence  at 
first  produced  nothing  fresh,  but  just  at  last,  counsel  set  before 
him  a  paper,  containing  a  few  scraps  of  yellow  metal,  and  asked 
him  triumphantly  whether  he  recognised  them.  He  answered 
yes. 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  court  was  interested  and 
curious.  I  couldn't  quite  understand  it  all,  but  I  felt  a  terrible 
sinking. 

*  What  are  they  ? '  asked  the  hostile  barrist^. 
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•They  are  some  fragments  of  gold  which  I  found  in  shaking 
tbecoooa*Dut  roaitiDg  on  the  floor  of  gallery  27  the  Saturday  after 
the  aMompft*d  theft/ 

I  felt  as  if  a  mine  had  unexpectedly  been  sprung  beneath  me. 
Hivw  «m  enrtli  thuse  fragments  of  soft  gold  conld  ever  have  got 
there  1  couldn*t  imagine;  but  I  saw  the  damaging  nature  of  this 
extnutrdiu&ry  and  inexplicable  coincidence  in  half  a  second. 

My  counsel  croBB-examined  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
liMit  btit  fiiitetj  to  eh'cit  anything  of  any  value  from  any  one  of 
tli^m.  On  the  contrary,  his  questions  put  to  the  metallurgist  of 
the  Mint^  who  was  called  to  prove  the  quality  of  the  gold,  only 
horoQght  out  a  very  strong  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  clippings 
were  ei»simtiiilly  similar  in  character  to  the  metal  composing  the 
dipped  VVulfrie* 

Xo  wonder  the  jury  seemed  to  think  tlie  case  was  going 
devjdedly  against  me. 

Then  my  counsel  called  his  witnesses.  I  listened  in  the  pro- 
ibaiide^  suspense  and  expectation. 

The  Br^t  witness  was  the  ploughman  from  Lichfield.     He  was 
a  well-meaning  but  very  puzzle-Iteaded  old  man,  and  he  was  ev^ 
d<^tly  frightened  at  being  confronted  by  so  many  clever  wig 
-irisiihng  lianist^rs. 

Nevertheless,  my  counsel  managed  to  get  the  true  story  out 
of  him  at  last  with  infinite  patience,  derterity,  and  skilK  The  old 
man  told  us  finally  how  he  had  fotmd  the  coins  and  sold  them  to 
me  for  five  pounds ;  and  how  one  of  them  wa^  of  gold,  with  a 
i|Ot?€r  bead  and  goggle  eyes  pointed  full  fiice  upon  its  surface, 

Wien  he  had  finished,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  began  his 
c:roM-examinatjon.  He  handed  the  ploughman  a  gold  coin.  -Did 
you  tivisr  ice  that  before?'  he  asked  quietly, 

*To  be  iure  I  did,'  the  man  answered,  looking  at  it  open- 
mouthed* 

^Wintifit?' 

•  rt's  the  hit  1  sold  Mr.  Tait  there— the  bit  as  I  got  out  o'  the 

I  tumwi  triumphantly  to  the  judge,  *  My  lord/  he 
•aid,  "^(hi^  tiling  to  which  the  witness  swears  is  a  gold  piece  of 
g(^  1,. .  u  .1  w  .  -  V ..  f^Y  the  commoii€»«t  and  chrapr*t  gold  coin 
i>f  >n  period.* 

it  was  Landed  to  the  jury  mdtt  by  side-  with  tlie  Wulfric 
«>f  Mvruia;  and  the  diffen^^Dce,  n9   1   knew  myaelf,  was  in    facij 
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extremely  noticeable.  All  that  the  old  man  could  have  obeenred  in 
common  between  them  must  have  been  merely  the  archaic  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  of  the  coinage. 

As  I  heard  that  I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  really  all  over. 

My  counsel  tried  on  the  re-examination  to  shake  the  old  man's 
&ith  in  his  identification,  and  to  make  him  transfer  his  story  to 
the  Wulfric  which  he  had  actually  sold  me.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.  The  ploughman  had  clearly  the  dread  of  perjury  for  ever 
before  his  eyes,  and  wouldn't  go  back  for  any  consideration  upon 
his  first  sworn  statement.  *  No,  no,  mister,'  he  said  over  and  over 
again  in  reply  to  my  counsel's  bland  suggestion,  *  you  ain't  going 
to  make  me  forswear  myself  for  all  your  cleverness.' 

The  next  witness  was  Emily.  She  went  into  the  box  pale  and 
red-eyed,  but  very  confident.  My  counsel  examined  her  admirably ; 
and  she  stuck  to  her  point  with  womanly  persistence,  that  she 
had  herself  seen  the  clipped  Wulfi-ic,  and  no  other  coin,  on  the 
morning  of  the  supposed  theft.  She  knew  it  was  so,  because  she 
distinctly  remembered  the  inscription,  *  Wulfric  Rex,'  and  the 
peculiar  way  the  staring  open  eyes  were  represented  with  barbaric 
puerility. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  would  only  trouble  the  young  lady  with 
two  questions.  The  first  was  a  painful  one,  but  it  must  be  asked 
in  the  interests  of  justice.  Were  she  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
engaged  to  be  married  to  one  another  ? 

The  answer  came,  slowly  and  timidly,  *  Yes.' 

Counsel  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  her  hard  in  the  face. 
Could  she  read  the  inscription  on  that  coin  now  produced? — 
handing  her  the  Ethelwulf. 

Great  heavens  !  I  saw  at  once  the  plot  to  disconcert  her,  but 
was  utterly  powerless  to  warn  her  against  it. 

Emily  looked  at  it  long  and  steadily.  ^  No,'  she  said  at  last, 
growing  deadly  jmle  and  grasping  the  woodwork  of  the  witness- 
box  convulsively;  *I  don't  know  the  character  in  which  it  is 
written.' 

Of  course  not :  for  the  inscription  was  in  the  peculiar  semi- 
runic  Anglo-Saxon  letters  !  She  had  never  read  the  words  *  Wulfric 
Eex '  either.  I  had  read  them  to  her,  and  she  had  carried  them 
away  vaguely  in  her  mind,  imagining  no  doubt  that  she  herself 
had  actually  deciphered  them. 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  I  felt  my  blood  growing  cold 
within  me.    Then  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  handed  her  again 
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ine  \Vulfric%  and  asked  her  whether  the  letters  upon  it 
be  profe^^«<l  f  n  L;ive  read  whih  or  were  not  similar  to  those 
the  Ethelwulf 

Instead  af  a»»wef  lug,  Emily  beat  down  her  head  between  her 
^lumdN  imd  burset  suddenly  into  tears. 

I  was  so  much  distressed  at  her  terrible  agitation  that  I  forgot 
fi  tr  the  moment  my  own  peiilous  position^  and  I  cried 

lord,  my  lord,  will  you  not  interpose  to  spare  her  any 
Iher  que^tiun!^  ? ' 

•  I  think/  the  judge  said  to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  *  you 
111  now  jiermit  the  witjiess  to  stand  down/ 

*I  wii«h  U)  re-exiunine,  my  lord,*  my  counsel  put  in  hastily, 

*  No/  1  said  in  Im  ear,  *  no.    Whatever  comes  of  itj  not  another 
|iir«ttOf].     I  hacj  far  rather  go  to  prison  than  let  li^r  ^nffer  this 

Dexpresaible  torture  for  a  single  minute  longer.' 

Emily  was  led  down,  still  crying  bitterly,  into  the  body  of  the 
eonrtf  and  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  went  on  uninterrupted. 
The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  a  simple  and  plausible  one^ 
a  common  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  probably  an  Etbelwnlf, 
'fWlKkUt  twenty-two   stullings,   tiom  the  old    Lichfield 
I  had  thereu|)on  csoneeived  the  fraudulent  idea  of 
ling  that,  I  had  a  <lu|>licHte  of  the  rare  Wulfric,     I  had 
the  Ethel wulf,  clipped  in  a  particular  fat^hion,  to  the  lady 
m  r  vrw^  eogagcHl  t^  murry,     I  liad  then  defaced  and  altered 
I'me  Wulfric  at  the  Museum  into  the  same  shape  with  the 
.  ^:   .liy  pocket  nail-8t*i«Hors.     And  I  had  tinally  nuide  believe 
dr*jp  the  coin  accidentally  ujion  the  floor,  while  I  had  really 
I  it  in  my  w:»is(coat  pocket.     The  theory  for  the  defence 
,  ,  .   ken  down  utteily ;  and  then  there  was  the  damning  fact 
'  the  gold  iscmping}>i  found  in  the  cocoanut  matting  of  the  British 
I,  which  waa  to  me  the  one  great  inexplicable  mystery  in 
^..  le  otherwiise  comprehensible  mystification. 
I  felt  myself  that  the  case  did  indeed  look  very  black  against 
nie.     But  would  a  jury  venture  to  convict  me  on  such  very  doubt- 

^  fill   r  V  ulif'tii  f'  ? 

retired  t'O  consider  their  verdict.    I  stood  in  suspense 

with  my  heart  loudly  heating.     Emily  remained  in 
lh«»  cmirt  beli»w,  )(M»ljng  np  af    tn*^   ttarfullv  and 
.Uy. 

W  tw  the  jury  returned, 

lihv  ?* 
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The  foreman  answered  aloud, '  Guilty.' 

There  was  a  piercing  cry  in  the  body  of  the  court,  and  in  a 
moment  Emily  was  carried  out  half  fainting  and  half  hysterical. 

The  judge  then  calmly  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  enormity  of  my  crime  in  one  so  well  connected  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  dangers  of  mere  vulgar  temptations.  He 
dwelt  also  upon  the  vandalism  of  which  I  had  been  guilty — myself 
a  collector — in  clipping  and  defacing  a  valuable  and  unique 
memorial  of  antiquity,  the  property  of  the  nation.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  severe  upon  a  young  man  of  hitherto  blameless  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  national  collection  must  be  secured  against  such 
a  peculiarly  insidious  and  cunning  form  of  depredation.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  was  that  I  should  be  kept  in — 

Five  years'  penal  servitude. 

Crushed  and  annihilated  as  I  was,  I  had  still  strength  to  utter 
a  single  final  word.  '  My  lord,'  I  cried,  '  the  missing  Wulfric  will 
yet  be  found,  and  will  hereafter  prove  my  perfect  innocence.' 

'  Remove  the  prisoner,'  said  the  judge,  coldly. 

They  took  me  down  to  the  courtyard  unresisting,  where  the 
prison  van  was  standing  in  waiting. 

On  the  steps  I  saw  Emily  and  her  mother,  both  crying  bitterly. 
They  had  been  told  the  sentence  already,  and  were  waiting  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  me. 

*  Oh,  Harold ! '  Emily  cried,  flinging  her  arms  around  me 
wildly,  '  it's  all  my  fault !  It's  my  fault  only  !  By  my  foolish 
stupidity  I've  lost  your  case.  I've  sent  you  to  prison.  Oh,  Harold, 
I  can  never  forgive  myself.  I've  sent  you  to  prison.  I've  sent 
you  to  prison.' 

'  Dearest,'  I  said,  *  it  won't  be  for  long.  I  shall  soon  be  free 
again.  They'll  find  the  Wulfric  sooner  or  later,  and  then  of 
course  they'll  let  me  out  again.' 

'  Harold,'  she  cried,  *  oh,  Harold,  Harold,  don't  you  see  ?  Don't 
you  understand  ?  This  is  a  plot  against  you.  It  isn't  lost.  It 
isn't  lost.     That  would  be  nothing.     It's  stolen ;  it's  stolen ! ' 

A  light  burst  in  upon  me  suddenly,  and  I  saw  in  a  moment 
the  full  depth  of  the  peril  that  surrounded  me. 
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I. 

It  wai  wnne  time  l>cfore  I  could  sitfBciently  accustom  myself  to 
my  new  life  in  the  l%\e  uf  Portland  to  be  able  to  think  cleiirly 
ar  tly  about  tte  terrible  blow  that  had  fallen  tipon  me* 

In  vM^  ..i.dbt  of  all  the  petty  troubles  and  discomforts  of  prison 
exutmcc,  I  bad  no  leisure  at  Brst  fully  to  realise  the  fact  that  I 
wmm  a  convicted  felon  with  scarcely  a  hope— not  of  release ;  for 
that  I  cared  little — but  of  rehabilitntion. 

8loirly,  however,  I  began  to  grow  habituated  to  the  new  hard 
Iifp  imjM>»*ed  u|>on  rue,  and  to  think  in  my  cell  of  the  web  of 
isircamstance  which  liad  woven  itself  so  irresistibly  around  me. 

I  had  only  one  hope.  Emily  knew  I  was  innocent,  Emily 
ffospected,  like  me,  that  the  Wulfrie  had  been  stolen.  Emily 
would  do  her  be^^t^  I  f»jlt  cert-ain,  to  heap  together  fre^h  evidence, 
and  nnmvel  this  mystery  to  its  very  bottom. 

Meanwhile,  1  thanked  Heaven  for  the  hard  mechanical  daily 
toil  of  cutting  stone  in  Portland  prison,  I  was  a  strong  athletic 
J0ting  feltdW  enough*  I  was  glad  now  that  I  had  always  loved 
tb^  river  M  Oxfonl ;  my  arms  were  stout  and  muscular,  I  was 
able  to  take  my  part  in  the  regular  work  of  the  gang  to  which  I 
belonj^^d*  Hiwi  it  b«5en  otherwise — had  I  been  set  down  to  some 
q  utary  occupation,  as  first-class  misdemeanants  often  are, 

1^,,  ♦,..  t,AVe  worn  my  heart  out  --...!»  win*  thinking  peqietually  of 
pocir  Emily's  terrible  trouble, 

WTien  I  fir«t  came,  the  Ileputy-liovernor,  knowing  my  case 
well  (had  there*  not  been  leader!*  about  mt»  in  all  the  papers?), 
^arr  kindly  astkctd  me  whether  I  would  wish  to  be  given  work  in 
tl  iepartment,  where  man)  educated  convicts  were 

eiii^M  T  *  .»-  >  i -».^  and  assistint^.  But  I  begged  particularly  to 
be  put  into  an  outdo*.»r  gang,  wliere  I  might  have  ix)  use  my  limbs 
eoQitanlly,  and  S'l  kt^ep  my  mind  from  eating  itself  up  with 
perpetual  thinking.  The  Deputy-Governor  immediately  eon- 
•eatrd,  and  gave  me  work  in  a  quarrying  gang,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  i-^lifid,  near  DradrnjinV  Bay  on  the  edge  of  the  Chesil. 

Km.-  three  months  1  worked  hartl  at  learning  the  trade  of  a 
r|u;irrwn.in,  and  succeedeil  far  bett^ir  than  any  of  the  other  new 
buidit  who  ware  Bet  to  learn  at  the  mime  time  with  me.    Thair 
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heart  was  not  in  it ;  mine  was.  Anything  to  escape  that  gnawing 
agony. 

The  other  men  in  the  gang  were  not  agreeable  or  congenial 
companions.  They  taught  me  their  established  modes  of  inter- 
communication, and  told  me  several  facts  about  themselves,  which 
did  not  tend  to  endear  them  to  me.  One  of  them,  1247,  was  put 
in  for  the  manslaughter  of  his  wife  by  kicking ;  he  was  a  low- 
browed, brutal  London  drayman,  and  he  occupied  the  next  cell  to 
mine,  where  he  disturbed  me  much  in  my  sleepless  nights  by  his 
loud  snoring.  Another,  a  much  slighter  and  more  intelligent- 
looking  man,  was  a  skilled  burglar,  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  for 
*  cracking  a  crib '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampstead.  A  third 
was  a  sailor,  convicted  of  gross  cruelty  to  a  defenceless  Lascar. 
They  all  told  me  the  nature  of  their  crimes  with  a  brutal  frank- 
ness which  fairly  surprised  me ;  but  when  I  explained  to  them  in 
return  that  I  had  been  put  in  upon  a  false  accusation,  they  treated 
my  remarks  with  a  galling  contempt  that  was  absolutely  unsup- 
portable.  After  a  short  time  I  ceased  to  communicate  with  my 
fellow-prisoners  in  any  way,  and  remained  shut  up  with  my  own 
thoughts  in  utter  isolation. 

By-and-bye  I  found  that  the  other  men  in  the  same  gang 
were  beginning  to  dislike  me  strongly,  and  that  some  among  them 
actually  whispered  to  one  another — what  they  seemed  to  consider 
a  very  strong  point  indeed  against  me — ^that  I  must  really  have 
been  convicted  by  mistake,  and  that  I  was  a  regular  stuck-up 
sneaking  Methodist.  They  complained  that  I  worked  a  great  deal 
too  hard,  and  so  made  the  other  felons  seem  lazy  by  comparison  ; 
and  they  also  objected  to  my  prompt  obedience  to  our  warder's 
commands,  as  tending  to  set  up  an  exaggerated  and  impossible 
standard  of  discipline. 

Between  this  warder  and  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  there  soon 
sprang  up  a  feeling  which  I  might  almost  describe  as  one  of 
friendship.  Though  by  the  rules  of  the  establishment  we  could 
not  communicate  with  one  another  except  upon  matters  of  busi- 
ness, I  liked  him  for  his  uniform  courtesy,  kindliness,  and  for- 
bearance ;  while  I  could  easily  see  that  he  liked  me  in  return,  by 
contrast  with  the  other  men  who  were  under  his  charge.  He  was 
one  of  those  persons  whom  some  experience  of  prisons  then  and 
since  has  led  me  to  believe  less  rare  than  most  people  would 
imagine — men  in  whom  the  dreary  life  of  a  prison  warder,  instead 
of  engendering  hardness  of  heart  and  cold  unsympatlietic  stem- 
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eng<T!<icrca  a  cet  taiii  profound  tenciemess  and  melanchoiy 

it.     1  g^w  quite  fond  of  that  one  honest  warder,  among  so 

nj  ooRTB*;  atid  criminal  faces ;  and  I  found,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  my  feUow-prifioners  hated  me   all  the  more  because,  as  they 

it  in  tlicir  own  disgusting  jargon,  I  was  sucking  up  to 

confoimded  dog  of  a  barker.     It  happened  once,  when  I  was 

for  a  few  ininuteji  alone  with  the  warder,  that  he  made  an 

apt   fur  ft  moment,  contrary  to  regulations,  to  hold  a  little 

irate  cooverssition  with  me. 

*  1430/  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  hardly  moving  his  lips,  for  fear 
r bring  overkM)ked,  '  what  is  your  outside  name? ' 
I  answered  quietly,  without  turning  to  look  at  him,  '  Harold 


He  gave  a  little  involuntary  start    *Whatr  he  cried.    *Not 
btm  that  took  a  coin  from  the  British  Museum  ? ' 

bridled  up  angrily.     *  I  did  not  take  it,'  I  cried  with  all  my 
*  1  am  inn«3cent,  and  have  been  put  in  here  by  some  terrible 


He  was  Filent  for  half  a  t^econd.     Then  he  said  musingly,  *  Sir, 
!  believe  yt»u.     You  are  i^peaking  the  truth.     I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
tbing»  easy  for  you.' 

At    was   all    he    said   then.     Kut  from  that  day  forth   he 
jivmjn  fpok*"^  to  me  in  |»rivate  as  '  Sir,'  and  never  again  as  '  1430.' 
Ab  iBcident  arose  at  last  out  of  this  condition  of  things  wluch 
very  imix>rtant  effect  uik>u  ray  future  jjiosition. 
day,  about  three  months  after  I  was  committed  to  prison, 
were  all  told  off  as  usual  to  work  in  a  small  quarry  on  the  cliff- 
baiiL      ^  ''     long  expanse  of  pebbly  beach  known  as  the 
I   ii  *n   to   believe  afterwards  that  a  large  open 

tfbing  boat  lying  U|>ou  the  hesich  below  at  the  moment  had  been 
tl  T'art  of  a  concerted  scheme  by  the  friends  of  the 

|i«l-  ;^^;  i^nd  that  it  contained  ordinary  clothing  for 

the  men  in  our  gang,  except  myself  only.      The  idea  was 
atly  that  the  gJing  should  overpower  the  warder,  seize  the 
,  diaage  their  clothes  instantly,  taking  turns  about  meanwhile 
^lli   the   nji^igatiotit  ^nd    make    straight   off  for  the  shore   at 
pmth,  where  they  could  easily  di**perse  witliout  much  chance 
nog   r^i-capturt^d.     But    of  all  this  I   was  of  course   quite 
at  at  the  time,  for  they  had  not  thought   well  to  intrust 
m  m*<Tei  to  the  ears  of  the  sneaking  virtuous  Methodist. 
A  few  minutetf  after  wc  arrived  at  the  quairy,  I  was  working 
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with  two  other  men  at  potting  a  blast  in,  when  I  happened  to 
look  round  quite  accidentally,  and,  to  inv  great  horror,  saw  1247, 
the  brutal  wife-kicker,  standing  behind  with  a  huge  block  of  stone 
in  hi«  hands,  poised  just  above  the  warder's  head,  in  a  threatening 
attitude.  The  other  men  stood  around  waiting  and  watching.  I 
had  only  just  time  to  cry  out  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  *Take  care, 
warder,  hell  murder  you ! '  when  the  stone  descended  upon  the 
warderV  head,  and  he  fell  at  once,  bleeding  and  half  senseless, 
upon  the  ground  beside  me.  In  a  second,  while  he  shrieked  and 
struggled,  the  whole  gang  was  pressing  savagely  and  angrily 
around  him. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  or  hesitate.  Before  I  knew  almost 
what  I  was  doing,  I  had  seized  his  gun  and  ammunition,  and, 
standing  over  his  prostrate  body,  I  held  the  men  at  bay  for  a 
single  moment.  Then  1247  ad\-anced  threateningly,  and  tried  to 
put  his  foot  upon  the  fallen  warder. 

I  didn't  wait  or  reflect  one  solitary  second.  I  drew  the  trigger, 
and  fired  full  upon  him.  The  bang  sounded  fiercely  in  my  ears, 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing  through  the  smoke  of  the 
rifle. 

With  a  terrible  shriek  he  fell  in  front  of  me,  not  dead,  but 
seriously  wounded. 

*The  boat,  the  boat,'  the  others  cried  loudly.  *  Knock  him 
down  !     Kill  him  !     Take  the  boat,  all  of  you.' 

At  that  moment  the  report  of  my  shot  had  brought  another 
warder  hastily  to  the  top  of  the  quarry. 

*  Help,  help ! '  I  cried.  *  Come  quick,  and  save  us.  These 
brutes  are  trying  to  murder  our  warder  ! ' 

The  man  rushed  back  to  call  for  aid  ;  but  the  way  down  the 
zigzag  path  was  steep  and  tortuous,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  manage  to  get  down  and  succour  us. 

Meanwhile  the  other  convicts  pressed  savagely  around  us, 
trying  to  jump  upon  the  warder's  body  and  force  their  way  psist. 
to  the  beach  beneath  us.  I  fired  again,  for  the  rifle  was  double- 
barrelled  ;  but  it  was  im^wssible  to  reload  in  such  a  tumult,  so, 
after  the  next  shot,  which  hit  no  one,  I  laid  about  me  fiercely 
with  the  butt  end  of  the  gun,  and  succeeded  in  knocking  down 
four  of  the  savages,  one  after  another.  By  that  time  the  warders 
from  above  had  safely  reached  us,  and  formed  a  circle  of  fixed 
bayonets  around  the  rebellious  prisoners. 

*  Thank  God ! '  I  cried,  flinging  down  the  rifle,  and  rushing  up 
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to  file  {»ro8iniCe  warder.   '  He  is  still  alive.    He  is  breathing !    He 
i»l        ".^!* 

.  Eie  murmured  in  a  faint  voice,  *  I  am  alive,  and  I  thank 
you  far  it.  Bat  for  you,  sir,  these  fellows  here  would  certainly 
havr  mtirdefed  me-' 

*  You  are  badly  wounded  yotirself,  1 430/  one  of  the  other 
Wftrden  said  to  me,  as  the  rebels  were  rapidly  secured  and  maiched 
off  saUoiity  back  to  the  prison,  *  Look,  your  own  arm  is  bleeding 
ficroely/ 

Tlien  for  the  Hrst  time  1  was  aware  that  I  was  one  mas^s  of 
wcntndu  from  l>»^ad  to  foot,  and  that  I  was  growing  faint  from  Ioah 
of  biciod*  In  defeiiding  the  fallen  warder  I  had  got  punched  and 
|iiimmalled  on  every  side,  juj^t  the  same  as  one  used  to  get  long 
ago  '  dly  at  football  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Rugby,  only  much 

m<'-  :    asly. 

The  warders  bri3Ught  down  seven  stretchers ;  one  for  me ;  one 
for  the  wouDfied  warder;  one  for  1247,  whom  1  had  shot;  and 
four  for  the  cc>nvicts  whum  I  ha*l  knocked  over  with  the  butt  end 
of  the  rifle.  They  carried  us  up  on  them,  strongly  guarded,  in  a 
long  fxroce^ion. 

At  the  door  of  the  infirmary  the  Governor  met  us.  *  1430» 
be  aud  to  me,  in  a  very  kind  voice,  'you  have  behaved  moal 
adminibly.  I  saw  you  myself  quite  distinctly  from  my  drawing 
fnom  windows.  Your  bravery  and  intrepidity  an?  well  deserving 
of  the  highest  recognition/ 

*  Sir,'  1  answered,  *I  have  only  tried  t^o  do  niy  duty,  1  couldn't 
gtaocl  by  and  sec  an  innocent  man  murdered  by  such  a  pack  of 
bli>odihirsty  rufiians/ 

or  turned  aside  a  little  suqirised.    *  Who  is  1430?*' 

nlinate,  eon«alting  a  book,  whispered  my  name  and 
to  him  confidentially.     The   Governor  nodded 
I '^  to  he  jiatisfied. 

*  Hif/  tlie  wounded  warder  said  fjiintly  from   hiK  stret-chor, 
*  14S0  u  nn  iimooQut  man  unjustly  condemned,  if  ever  thec« 
one/ 


IL 

On  the  Tlnin»day  week  following,  when  my  woonds  were  all 
getting  wdl,  the  whole  body  of  convicts  was  duly  pJirmled  at 
hftlf-piul  eleven  in  frunt  of  the  Governor «  house. 


dite 
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The  Crovemor  came  out,  holding  an  oflScial-looking  paper  in 
his  right  hand.  ^No.  1430/  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  'stand 
forward.'    And  I  stood  forward. 

*No.  1430,  I  have  the  pleasant  duty  of  informing  you,  in  face 
of  all  your  fellow-prisoners,  that  your  heroism  and  self-devotion 
in  saving  the  life  of  Warder  James  WooUacott,  when  he  was 
attacked  and  almost  overpowered  on  the  20th  of  this  month  by  a 
gang  of  rebellious  convicts,  has  been  reported  to  Her  Majesty^s 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and  that  on  his 
recommendation  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
you  a  Free  Pardon  for  the  remainder  of  the  thne  during  which 
you  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.' 

For  a  moment  I  felt  quite  stunned  and  speechless.  I  reeled 
on  my  feet  so  much  that  two  of  the  warders  jumped  forward  to 
support  me.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  at  least  one's  freedom. 
But  in  another  minute  the  real  meaning  of  the  thing  came  clearer 
upon  me,  and  I  recoiled  from  the  bare  sound  of  those  horrid  words, 
a  Free  Pardon.  I  didn't  want  to  be  pardoned  like  a  convicted 
felon ;  I  wanted  to  have  my  innocence  proved  before  the  eyes  of 
all  England.  For  my  own  sake,  and  still  more  for  Emily's  sake, 
rehabilitation  was  all  I  cared  for. 

*  Sir,'  I  said,  touching  my  cap  respectfully,  and  saluting  the 
Governor  according  to  our  wonted  prison  discipline, '  I  am  very 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  having  made  this 
representation  to  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  I  feel  compelled  to 
say  I  cannot  accept  a  free  pardon.  1  am  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
crime  of  which  I  have  been  convicted ;  and  I  wish  that  instead  of 
pardoning  me  the  Home  Secretary  would  give  instructions  to  the 
detective  police  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  with 
the  object  of  proving  my  complete  innocence.  Till  that  is  done, 
I  prefer  to  remain  an  inmate  of  Portland  Prison.  What  I  vrish  is 
not  pardon,  but  to  be  restored  as  an  honest  man  to  the  society  of 
my  equals.' 

The  Governor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  consulted  quietly  in 
an  undertone  with  one  or  two  of  his  subordinates.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  with  great  kindness,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  *  No. 
1430,  I  have  no  power  any  longer  to  detain  you  in  this  prison, 
even  if  I  wished  to  do  so,  after  you  have  once  obtained  Her 
Majesty's  free  pardon.  My  duty  is  to  dismiss  you  at  once,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  document.  However,  I  will 
communicate  the  substance  of  your  request  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
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wjtli  vbcim  each  a  petition)  so  nmde^  will  doubtless  have  the  full 
wvtgbt  that  may  rightly  attach  to  it.  You  must  now  go  with 
thtmt  wjinlers,  who  will  restore  you  your  owu  clothes^  and  theu 
farcomUy  set  you  at  liberty.  But  if  there  is  anything  further  you 
woiulil  V.  perak  to  me  about,  you  can  do  so  afterward  in  your 

priTBtc      ^        J  as  a  free  man  at  two  o'clock  in  my  own  office/ 

t  thanked  him  quietly  and  then  withdrew.  At  two  o'clock  I 
duly  presented  myself  in  ordinary  clothes  at  the  Goveranr's  office. 

We  had  a  lung  and  confidential  interview,  in  the  course  of 
wEieb  1  was  able  to  narrate  to  the  Governor  at  fuU  length  all  the 
hdM  a{  my  strange  story  exactly  as  I  have  here  detaileil  them. 
He  liit^ned  to  me  with  the  greatest  interest,  checking  and  con- 
finmng  my  fttatements  at  length  by  reference  to  the  file  of  jjapere 
broilgbt  to  him  by  a  clerk.  When  I  had  finished  my  whole  story, 
be  wtdd  to  me  quite  simply,  *  Mr.  Tait,  it  may  be  imprudent  of  me 
in  luy  position  and  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  to  say  m^ 
bat  I  fully  anil  unreservedly  believe  your  statement.  If  anythiugJ 
ibai  I  can  my  or  do  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  provingi 
jour  innocence,  I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  exei^t  all  my 
lljf^  I  your  favour,' 

1  *'d  him  warmly  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

•  And  there  is  one  point  in  your  story/  he  went  on,  *  to  which 
I,  \-*  *  ''  seen  a  gocxl  deal  of  such  doubtful  cases,  attach  the 
vet;  ,  I  imiKirtance.  You  say  that  gold  clippings,  pronounced 
tube  similar  in  character  to  the  gold  Wulfric,  were  found  shortly 
aft^  *  '  iinr  at  the  Museum  on  the  cocoa-nut  matting  of  the 
fioi  •  coin  mis  examined  by  you  ? ' 

I  nodded^  blushing  crimson.  *  That/  I  said,  *  seems  to  me  the 
•tnmgeiti  and  most,  damning  circurostjince  against  me  in  the  whole 

*  Precisely,'  the  Governor  answered  cjuietly.  '  And  if  what  you 
«ay  '  Ti  (as  1  believe  it  to  be),  it  is  also  the  circumstance 
wbi  -<  xiH  a  cue  to  use  against  the  real  culprit.  The 
peivon  who  stole  the  coin  was  too  clever  by  half,  or  else  not  quite 

ot^'ction.    In  man itfjM^tu ring  that  last 
i  you  he  was  also  giving  you  a  certaii 


clue  itt  bin  own  idcntttv 
•How  so  ?'  1  ask^^d,  tn 
•  Why,  don't  you  ^^^h"  ? 


Ittilr'slg, 

T\w  thief  must  in  all  probability  havel 
bMO  somebody  connected  with  the  Museum.    He  must  have  seen 
foil  oomparing  the  Wulfric  with  your  own  coin.     He  must  have 
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picked  it  up  and  carried  it  off  secretly  at  the  moment  you  dropped 
it.  He  must  have  clipped  the  coin  to  manufacture  further  hostile 
evidence.  And  he  must  have  dropped  the  clippings  afterwards  on 
the  cocoa-nut  matting  in  the  same  gallery  on  purpose  in  order  to 
heighten  the  suspicion  against  you.' 

*  You  are  right,'  I  cried,  brightening  up  at  the  luminous  sug- 
gestion— *  you  are  right,  obviously.  And  there  is  only  one  man 
who  could  have  seen  and  heard  enough  to  carry  out  this  abominable 
plot — Mactavish  ! ' 

*  Well,  find  him  out  and  prove  the  case  against  him,  Mr.  Tait,' 
the  Governor  said  warmly,  *  and  if  you  send  him  here  to  us  I  can 
promise  you  that  he  will  be  well  taken  care  of.' 

I  bowed  and  thanked  him,  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  with  perfect  frankness. 

*  Mr.  Tait,'  he  said,  *  I  can't  let  you  go  away  so.  Let  me  have 
your  hand  in  token  that  you  bear  us  no  grudge  for  the  way  we 
have  treated  you  during  your  unfortunate  imprisonment,  and  that 
I,  for  my  part,  am  absolutely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  your  state- 
ment.' 

m. 

The  moment  I  arrived  in  London  I  drove  straight  off  without 
delay  to  Emily's.  I  had  telegraphed  beforehand  that  I  had  been 
granted  a  free  pardon,  but  had  not  stopped  to  tell  her  why  or 
under  what  conditions. 

Emily  met  me  in  tears  in  the  passage.  *  Harold !  Harold ! ' 
she  cried,  flinging  her  arms  wildly  around  me.  *  Oh,  my  darling ! 
my  darling !  how  can  I  ever  say  it  to  you  ?  Mamma  says  she 
won't  allow  me  to  see  you  here  any  longer.' 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  I  was  not  unprepared  for  it.  How 
could  I  expect  that  poor,  conventional,  commonplace  old  lady  to 
have  any  faith  in  me  after  all  she  had  read  about  me  in  the  news- 
papers ? 

'  Emily,'  I  said,  kissing  her  over  and  over  again  tenderly,  *you 
must  come  out  with  me,  then,  this  very  minute,  for  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  over  matters  of  importance.  Whether  your  mother 
wishes  it  or  not,  you  must  come  out  with  me  this  very  minute.' 

Emily  put  on  her  bonnet  hastily  and  walked  out  with  me  into 
the  streets  of  London.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood was  a  very  quiet  one ;  or  else  perhaps  even  my  own  Emily 
would  have  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  walking  about  the  streets  of 
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LcmloQ  with  ti  toaa  whose  hiiir  wa«  Htill  crapped  short  around  his 
hr*i  *  '  '  irnon  felooV. 

il  i\u.^  ittory  of  ray  release,  and  Emily  listened  to  it 
im  profound  silence. 

*  Harold!*  >-  ^  *iny  darling  Harold!*  (when  1  told  her 
tlie  Ulo  of  my  u  ^  r  battle  over  the  fulhm  warder),  *  you  are 
the  bmveet  and  best  of  men*  I  knew  you  would  vindicate  your- 
•itlf  former  Of  lutttr.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  show  tliat 
Mactarifih  stole  the  Wulfric.  I  know  he  stole  it ;  I  read  it  at  the 
trial  tu  hi*  cleiin-»haven  villain's  face.  I  shall  prove  it  still,  and 
tb*'               ill  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  everybody/ 

»w  am  we  manage  to  communicate  meanwhile,  darling  ? ' 
I  mied  eagerly.     *  If  your  mother  won't  allow  you  to  gee  me,  ho? 
afe  we  t*vi/r  <o  meet  and  consult  about  it  ? ' 

*  There's  only  one  way,  Harold— only  one  way  ;  and  as  things 
mm  Mitid  you  mustn't  think  it  strange  uf  me  to  propose  it. 
Ha    '  *         1  must  marry  me  immediately,  whether  mamma  will 

*  Kmily  ! '  I  cried,  *  my  own  darling  !  your  confidence  and  trust 
in  '  M  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy.  That  you 
A^  ig  to  marry  me  even  while  I  am  under  such  a  cloud 
sm  fliif  gives  me  a  grcatetr  proof  of  your  love  than  anything  else 
you  couki  possibly  do  for  me.  But,  darling,  I  am  toi>  proud  to 
take  jofi  at  your  word.  For  your  sake,  Kmily,  I  will  never  marry 
foa  anUl  all  Uie  world  has  been  oorapelled  unreservedly  to  admit 
my  * 

\\ed  and  cried  a  little.  *  As  you  will,  Harold, 
deart'^it/  she  answered,  trembling,  '  I  c;m  afford  to  wait  for  yon. 
I  loaffw  that  to  thi5  end  the  truth  will  be  established/ 


A  week  or  two  bter  I  was  a^tx^nighed  one  morning  at  receiving 
m  Titit  in  my  Loiitlon  lodgings  from  the  warder  Woollacott^  whose 
Ufe  I  !i  ily  itiiJlrumenfnl  in  8;iving  at  Portland  Primjt 

*  \Si.  .,  ...  _  ..aid,  grasping  my  hand  warmly  and  gratefully, 
*  you  ice  I  haven't  yH  entirely  recovered  fn^m  that  terrible  morn- 
ing.  I  shall  bear  the  marks  of  it  about  mr?  for  the  remainder  of 
my  lifetime.  The  G^overnor  says  I  shall  never  ngr^in  hn  fii  for 
July,  fco  iheyVe  ptmsioncd  me  off  very  honourable/ 

1   told   him   how  pleased    I  was  tliat   he  should   have  tieen 


**** 
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liberally  treated,  and  then  we  fell  into  conversation  about  myself 
and  the  means  of  re-establishing  my  perfect  innocence. 

*  Sir/  said  he,  *  I  shall  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  shall  be 
comfortably  oflF  now.  If  there's  anything  that  I  can  do  to  be  of 
service  to  you  in  the  matter,  I  shall  gladly  do  it.  My  time  is 
entirely  at  your  disposal.' 

I  thanked  him  warmly,  but  told  him  that  the  affair  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  detectives,  who  had  been  set  to  work 
upon  it  by  the  Governor's  influence  with  the  Home  Secretary. 

By-and-bye  I  happened  to  mention  confidentially  to  him  my 
suspicions  of  the  man  Mactavish.  An  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  the 
warder  suddenly ;  but  he  said  not  a  word  to  me  about  it  at  the 
time.  A  few  days  later,  however,  he  came  back  to  me  quietly  and 
said,  in  a  confidential  tone  of  voice,  *  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  may 
still  manage  to  square  him.' 

*  Square  who,  Mr.  WooUacott  ?     I  don't  understand  you.' 

*  Why,  Mactavish,  sir.  I  found  out  he  had  a  small  house  near 
the  Museum,  and  his  wife  lets  a  lodging  there  for  a  single  man. 
I've  gone  and  taken  the  lodging,  and  I  shall  see  whether  in  the 
course  of  time  something  or  other  doesn't  come  out  of  it.' 

I  smiled  and  thanked  him  for  his  enthusiasm  in  my  cause ; 
but  I  confess  I  didn't  see  how  an3rthing  on  earth  of  any  use  to  me 
was  likely  to  arise  from  this  strange  proceeding  on  his  part. 


It  was  that  same  week,  I  believe,  that  I  received  two  other 
unexpected  visitors.  They  came  together.  One  of  them  was  the 
Superintendent  of  Coins  at  the  British  Museum ;  the  other  was 
the  well-known  antiquary  and  great  authority  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  coinage.  Sir  Theophilus  Wraxton. 

*  Mr.  Tait,'  the  superintendent  began,  not  without  some  touch 
of  natural  shame-facedness  in  his  voice  and  manner,  *  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  I  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken  in  my  positive 
identification  of  the  coin  you  showed  me  that  day  at  the  Museum 
as  our  own  specimen  of  the  gold  Wulfric.  If  I  was  mistaken,  then 
I  have  unintentionally  done  you  a  most  grievous  wrong  ;  and  for 
that  wrong,  should  my  suspicions  turn  out  ill-founded,  I  shall  owe 
you  the  deepest  and  most  heart-felt  apologies.  But  the  only 
reparation  I  can  possibly  make  you  is  the  one  I  am  doing  to-day 
by  bringing  here  my  friend  Sir  Theophilus  Wraxton.    He  has  a 
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oocnmiuiication  of  some  importance  to  make  to  you  ;  and  if  he  is 
ftgbt|  I  can  only  beg  your  i>4irdon  most  hiirubly  for  the  error  I  have 
eoramitied  in  what  I  believed  to  be  the  discharge  of  my  duties/ 

*  Sir/  1  answered,  '  I  saw  at  the  time  that  you  were  the  victim 
af  a  miistake^  as  I  was  the  victim  of  a  most  unfortunate  concur- 
rence of  cireumstanres ;  and  I  l)ear  you  no  grudge  whatsoever  for 
the  part  you  bore  in  subjecting  me  to  what  is  really  in  itself  a 
T-      •  -rnjust  and  unfoundetl  sus[)icion.     You  only  did  what  you 

1  to  be  your  plain  duty  ;  and  you  did  it  with  marked  re- 
iuctancft,  and  with  every  desire  to  leave  me  every  possible  loophole 
of  e«*ape  from  what  you  conceived  as  a  momentary  yielding  to 
a  vile  temptation.  But  what  is  it  that  Sir  Theophilus  Wnixtou 
wifibcs  to  tell  me  ?  * 

'  Well,  ray  dear  sir,'  the  old  gentleman  began,  warmly,  '  I 
harra^t  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  myself  that  you  have  been 
quite  unwamintably  disbelieved  aliout  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that 
oQ^bt  at  once  to  have  been  immediiitely  apparent  to  anybody  who 
knew  ntiything  in  the  world  about  the  g<VId  Angln-Sjixon  coinage. 
Ko  11  in  the  world  upon  you,  Harboume,  my  dear  friend — 

no  .  in  the  world  ujion  you  in  the  matter ;  hut  yon  must 

ndv  youVe  been  [lig-headedly  hasty  in  jumping  to  a  con- 

eliuion,  and  ignorantly  d«*tennined  in  sticking  to  it  against  better 
evidi^nee.  My  dear  sir,  1  haven^t  the  very  slightest  doubt  in  the 
world  that  the  coin  now  in  the  Rritish  Museum  is  not  the  one 
which  I  Itttve  seen  iliere  previously,  and  which  I  have  figured 
in  ^*  **  -rd  volume  of  my  *'  Karly  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
Nil  t  I  **     Quite  otherwise  ;  quite  othen^'ise,  I  assure  you/ 

*  How  do  you  recognize  that  it  i<  different,  air?*  I  crii*d 
MCttrflly.  'The  two  coins  were  stnick  at  just  the  same  mint 
from  the  hame  die,  and  1  exarnim^d  th<nii  chisely  togetlier,  and 
i&w  abnolutely  no  difference  between  them,  except  the  dent  and 
the  amcmnt  of  the  cliiiping/ 

*Quile  true,  quite  true,'  the  old  gentleman  replied  with  great 
drliberatiou,  *  But  look  here,  ssir.  Here  is  the  drawing  I  took  of 
the  MuMMiin  Wulfric  fourteen  years  ago,  for  the  third  volume  of 
my  **  N^vrthumbrian  Numismatist/'  That  drawing  was  made  with 
•>f  careful  measurements,  which  you  will  find  detailed  in 
..!»  s*  \i  at  page  230,  Now,  here  again  is  the  duplicate  Wulfric — 
penult  me  to  eal!  it  j/our  Wulfrie;  and  if  you  will  compare  tbo' 
two  you'll  find,  1  think,  that  though  your  Wulfric  ij  a  great  deal 
imaller  than   the  original   one,   taken   m  a  whole,  yet  on  one 
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diameter,  the  diameter  from  the  letter  U  in  Wulfric  to  the  letter 
R  in  Rex,  it  is  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broader  than  the 
specimen  I  have  there  figured.  Well,  sir,  you  may  cut  as  much 
as  you  like  off  a  coin,  and  make  it  smaller ;  but  hang  me  if  by 
cutting  away  at  it  for  all  your  lifetime  you  can  make  it  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  broader  anyhow,  in  any  direction.' 

I  looked  inmiediately  at  the  coin,  the  drawing,  and  the 
measmrements  in  the  book,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  Sir  Theophilus 
was  right. 

*  How  on  earth  did  you  find  it  out  ? '  I  asked  the  bland  old 
gentleman,  breathlessly. 

*  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  remembered  the  old  coin  perfectly, 
having  been  so  very  particular  in  my  drawing  and  measurement ; 
and  the  moment  I  clapped  eyes  on  the  other  one  yesterday,  I  said 
to  my  good  friend  Harbourne,  here  :  "  Harboume,"  said  I,  "  some- 
body's been  changing  your  Wulfric  in  the  case  over  yonder  for 
another  specimen."  "  Changing  it ! "  said  Harbourne :  " not  a  bit  of 
it ;  clipping  it,  you  mean."  "  No,  no,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I :  "  do 
you  suppose  I  don't  know  the  same  coin  again  when  I  see  it,  and 
at  my  time  of  life  too  ?  This  is  another  coin,  not  the  same  one 
clipped.  It's  bigger  across  than  the  old  one  from  there  to  there." 
*'  No,  it  isn't,"  says  he.  *'  But  it  is,"  I  answer.  "  Just  you  look  in 
my  *  Northumbrian  and  Mercian '  and  see  if  it  isn't  so."  "  You 
must  be  mistaken,"  says  Harbourne.  "  If  I  am,  I'll  eat  my  head," 
says  I.  Well,  we  get  down  the  *  Numismatist '  from  the  bookshelf 
then  and  there ;  and  sure  enough,  it  turns  out  just  as  I  told  him. 
Harbourne  turned  as  white  as  a  ghost,  I  can  tell  you,  as  soon  as 
he  discovered  it.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  I've  sent  a  poor  young  fellow 
off  to  Portland  Prison,  only  three  or  four  months  ago,  for  stealing 
that  very  Wulfric."  And  then  he  told  me  all  the  story.  "  Very 
well,"  said  I,  "  then  the  only  thing  you've  got  to  do  is  just  to  go 
and  call  on  him  to-morrow,  and  let  hito  know  that  you've  had  it 
proved  to  you,  fairly  proved  to  vou,  that  this  is  not  the  original 
Wulfric."' 

'  Sir  Theophilus,'  I  said,  *  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  What 
you  point  out  is  by  far  the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  I've 
yet  had  to  offer.  IVIr.  Harbourne,  have  you  kept  the  gold  clip- 
pings that  were  found  that  morning  on  the  cocoanut  matting  ? ' 

*  I  have,  Mr.  Tait,'  the  Superintendent  answered  anxiously. 
*  And  Sir  Theophilus  and  I  have  been  trying  to  fit  them  upon  the 
coin  in  the  Museum  shelves ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  I  quite 
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mgret*  with  him  that  they  mast  have  been  cut  off  a  si)ecimeB 
decidedly  larger  in  one  diameter  and  smaller  in  another  than  the 
estfting  one — in  short,  that  they  do  not  fit  the  clipped  Wulfrio 
now  io  the  "Mn^piira/ 


I  list  a  fortnight  later  that  I  received  quite  unexpectedly 
m  t*  1  ^  i  from  Rome  directed  to  me  at  my  London  lodgings,  I 
tort  it  oi>en  hastily  ;  it  was  signed  by  Kraily,  and  contained  only 
Uieae  few  words :  *  We  have  found  the  Museum  Wulfric.  The 
SaperinteDdeDt  is  coming  over  to  identify  and  reclaim  it.  ('an 
you  maoage  to  run  across  immediately  with  him  ?  * 

For  a  moment  I  wa^?  lost  in  astonishment,  delight,  and  fear. 
Hem  and  why  had  Kmily  gone  over  to  Rome  ?  Who  could  she 
liave  with  her  to  t^ike  care  of  her  and  assist  her  ?  How  on  earth 
luul  i»he  tracked  the  missing  coin  to  its  distant  hiding-place  ?  It 
was  all  a  profound  mystery  to  me  ;  and  after  my  first  outburst  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  Emily  might  have 
been  milled  by  her  eagerness  and  anxiety  into  following  up  the 
tracer  of  the  wrong  coin. 

However,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  goto  Rome  and  see  the  matter 

ended;  and  I  went  alone,  wearing  out  my  soul  through  that  long 

journey  with   suspense  and  fear;  for  I  had  not  managed  to  hit 

iiporn    the    superintendent,   who,    through   his    telegram    being 

V  '      -r-d  a  little  the  sooner,  had  caught  a  tmin  six  hours  earlier 

le  one  I  went  by. 

As  I  arrival  at  the  Central  Station  at  Rome,  I  was  met,  to  mj 

'  V  a  perfect  crowd  of  familiar  faces.     First,  Emily  her- 

to  mc,  kissed  me,  and  assured  me  a  hundred  times 

aftr  that  it  wan  all  right,  and  that  the  missing  coin  was  undoubtedly 

^•:'d,     Tlicn,  the  superintendent,  more  shame-faced    tlian 

•  tid  very  grave,  but  with  a  certain  moisture  in  his  eyes, 
contirmed  her  s^t^itement  by  saying  that  he  bad  got  the  real 
Mrtntiira  Wnlfric  undoubtedly  in  his  pocket.  Th^nSirTheophilus, 
who  had  actually  comr*  across  with  I^idy  Wraxton  on  purpose  to 
take  car**  of  Emily,  added  his  assurances  and  eon gmtulat ions. 
Ijk^t  of  all,  Woollacott,  th<*  warder,  Mepped  up  to  me  and  said 
ffimrVv,  •  I'm  glad,  sir*  that  it  w«*  thront^'h  m**  a*^  ft   all   nxmr  nut 

•  and  even/ 

'   ii*ll  ine  how  it  all  happened,*  I  c mu,  :urno  i     irnut     .VMM    I'  V, 
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and  still  wondering  whether  my  innocence  had  really  been  proved 
beyond  all  fear  of  cavil. 

Then  WooUacott  began,  and  told  me  briefly  the  whole  story. 
He  had  consulted  with  the  Superintendent  and  Sir  Theophilus, 
without  saying  a  word  to  me  about  it,  and  had  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  all  the  letters  that  came  for  Mactavish.  A  rare  Anglo-Saxon 
coin  is  not  a  chattel  that  one  can  easily  get  rid  of  every  day ;  and 
WooUacott  shrewdly  gathered  from  what  Sir  Theophilus  had  told 
him  that  Mactavish  (or  whoever  else  had  stolen  the  coin)  would 
be  likely  to  try  to  dispose  of  it  as  far  away  from  England  as 
possible,  especially  after  all  the  comments  that  had  been  made  on 
this  particular  Wulfric  in  the  English  newspapers.  So  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  intercepting  the  postman  at  the  front  door, 
and  looking  out  for  envelopes  with  foreign  postage  stamps.  At 
last  one  day  a  letter  arrived  for  Mactavish  with  an  Italian  stamp 
and  a  cardinal's  red  hat  stamped  like  a  crest  on  the  flap  of  the 
envelope.  WooUacott  was  certain  that  things  of  that  sort  didn't 
come  to  Mactavish  every  day  about  his  ordinary  business.  Braving 
the  penalties  for  appropriating  a  letter,  he  took  the  liberty  to  open 
this  suspicious  communication,  and  found  it  was  a  note  from 
Cardinal  Trevelyan,  the  Pope's  Chamberlain,  and  a  well-known 
collector  of  antiquities  referring  to  early  Church  history  in  England, 
and  that  it  was  in  reply  to  an  offer  of  Mactavish's  to  send  the 
Cardinal  for  inspection  a  rare  gold  coin  not  otherwise  specified. 
The  Cardinal  expressed  his  readiness  to  see  the  coin,  and  to  pay 
£150  for  it,  if  it  proved  to  be  rare  and  genuine  as  described. 
WooUacott  felt  certain  that  this  communication  must  refer  to  the 
gold  Wulfric.  He  therefore  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Mactavish 
when  the  postman  next  came  his  rounds,  and  waited  to  see  whether 
Mactavish  any  day  afterwards  went  to  the  post  to  register  a  small 
box  or  packet.  Meanwhile  he  communicated  with  Enuly  and  the 
Superintendent,  being  unwilling  to  buoy  me  up  with  a  doubtful 
hope  until  he  was  quite  sure  that  their  plan  had  succeeded.  The 
Superintendent  wrote  immediately  to  the  Cardinal,  mentioning 
his  suspicions,  and  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  expected 
a  coin  of  Wulfric  to  be  sent  him  shortly.  Sir  Theophilus,  who 
had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  coin,  kindly 
offered  to  take  Emily  over  to  Bome,  in  order  to  get  the  criminat- 
ing piece,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  from  Cardinal  Trevelyan.  That 
was,  in  turn,  the  story  that  they  all  told  me,  piece  by  piece,  in  the 
Centrs^l  Station  at  Kome  that  eventful  morning. 
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'  And  Bfactavish  ? '  I  asked  of  the  Superintendent  eagerly. 

*  Is  in  custody  in  London  already,'  he  answered  somewhat 
sternly.  '  I  had  a  warrant  out  against  him  before  I  left  town  on 
this  journey.' 

At  the  trial  the  whole  case  was  very  clearly  proved  against  him, 
and  my  innocence  was  fully  established  before  the  face  of  all  my 
fellow-countrymen.  A  fortnight  later  my  wife  and  I  were  among 
the  rocks  and  woods  at  Ambleside  ;  and  when  I  returned  to 
London,  it  was  to  take  a  place  in  the  department  of  coins  at 
the  British  Museum,  which  the  Superintendent  begged  of  me  to 
accept  as  some  further  proof  in  the  eyes  of  everybody  that  the 
suspicion  he  had  formed  in  the  matter  of  the  Wulfric  was  a  most 
unfounded  and  wholly  erroneous  one.  The  coin  itself  I  kept  as  a 
memento  of  a  terrible  experience ;  but  I  have  given  up  collecting 
on  my  own  account  entirely,  and  am  quite  content  now-a-days  to 
bear  my  share  in  guarding  the  national  collection  from  other 
depredators  of  the  class  of  Mactavish. 
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*  Once  upon  a  time,'  says  that  delicious  creation  of  Lewis  CarroU's, 
the  Mock  Turtle,  *  I  Vas  a  real  turtle  ! '  Once  upon  a  time,  the 
modern  sole  might  with  greater  truth  plaintively  observe,  I  was 
a  very  resj^ctable  sort  of  a  young  cod  fish.  In  those  happy  days, 
my  head  was  not  unsymmetrically  twisted  and  distracted  all  on 
one  side  ;  my  mouth  did  not  open  laterally  instead  of  vertically ; 
my  two  eyes  were  not  incongruously  congregated  on  the  right 
half  of  my  distorted  visage  ;  and  my  whole  body  was  not  arrayed, 
like  a  Portland  convict's,  in  a  parti-coloured  suit,  dark-brown  on 
the  fight  and  fleshy-white  on  the  left  department  of  my  unfor- 
tunate person.  When  I  was  young  and  innocent,  I  looked  ex- 
ternally very  much  like  any  other  swimming  thing,  except  to  be 
sure  that  I  was  perfectly  transparent,  like  a  speck  of  jellyfish.  I 
had  one  eye  on  each  side  of  my  head ;  my  fece  and  mouth  were 
a  model  of  symmetry ,-  and  I  swam  upright  like  the  rest  of  my 
kind,  instead  of  all  on  one  side  after  the  bad  habit  of  my  own 
immediate  family.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  true  portrait  of  the  baby 
sole,  for  the  first  few  days  after  it  has  been  duly  hatched  out  of 
the  eggs  deposited  on  the  shallow  spawning  places  by  the  mother 
fishes. 

After  some  weeks,  however,  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of 
the  young  flat-fish's  dream  of  freedom.  In  his  very  early  life  he 
is  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  leading 
what  the  scientific  men  prettily  describe  as  a  pelagic  existence, 
and  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  open  sea  than  among 
the  shallows  and  sandbanks  which  are  to  form  the  refuge  of  his 
maturer  years.  But  soon  his  Wanderjdhre  are  fairly  over :  the 
transparency  of  early  youth  fades  out  with  him  exactly  as  it  fades 
out  in  the  human  subject :  he  begins  to  seek  the  recesses  of  the 
sea,  settles  down  quietly  in  a  comfortable  hollow,  and  gives  up 
his  youthful  Bohemian  aspirations  in  favour  of  safety  and  respecta- 
bility on  a  sandy  bottom.  This,  of  course,  is  all  as  it  should  be ; 
in  thus  sacrificing  freedom  to  the  necessities  of  existence  he  only 
follows  the  universal  rule  of  animated  nature.  But  like  all  the 
rest  of  us  when  we  settle  down  into  our  final  groove,  he  shortly 
begins  to  develop  a   tendency  towards  distinct  one-sidedness. 
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Ljiog  flat  on  the  sand  upon  his  left  cheek  and  side^  he  quickly 
Txndrrgoes  n  strange  metflmorphofjis  from  the  perfect  and  sjin- 
metjical  to  the  lopsided  condition.  His  left  eye,  having  now 
nothing  in  particular  to  look  at  on  the  sands  below,  takes  naturally 
to  squinting  as  hard  as  it  can  round  the  corner,  to  observe  the 
work!  above  it ;  and  §o  efi'^^tually  does  it  manage  to  squint  that 
it  at  last  pulls  all  the  socket  and  surrounding  parts  clean  round 
the  U«id  to  the  right  or  upper  surface.  In  short,  the  young  sole 
Ue»  on  his  left  side  till  that  half  of  his  face  (except  the  mouth) 
in  compelled  to  twiet  itself  round  to  the  opposite  cheek,  thus 
giving  him  through  life  the  appearance  constantly  deprecated 
by  n!ir*«^«  who  meet  all  unilateral  grimaces  on  the  part  of  their 
chaigefl  with  the  awful  suggestion,  *  Suppose  you  were  to  be  struck 
90  V  The  young  sole  is  actually  struck  so,  and  remains  in  that 
dUtr^ftfiing  condition  ever  afterward. 

This  singular  early  history  of  the  individual  sole  evidently 
fi«tt|iitulateB  for  ub  in  brief  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  entire 
poop  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  pretty  clear  (to  believers  at 
leMt)  that  the  prime  ancestor  of  all  the  flat-fish  was  a  sort  of  cod, 
and  that  his  descendants  only  acquired  their  existing  flatness  by 
long  persistence  in  the  pernicious  habit  of  lying  always  entirely 
cm  t\ne  itde/  Why  the  primtBval  flat-fish  first  took  to  this  queer 
ctutom  is  cM^ually  easy  to  understand.  Soles?,  turbots,  plaice,  brill, 
mod  other  members  of  the  flat-fish  family  are  all,  as  we  well 
Imoir,  vcty  excellent  edible  fishes.  Their  edibility  is  as  highly 
appreciated  by  the  sharks  and  dogfish  as  by  the  enlightened 
ptlblic  of  a  Christian  land.  Moreover,  they  are  ill-provided  with 
any  ^eternal  protection,  having  neither  fierce  jaws,  like  the  pike 
aail  ibark,  irflident  weapons  of  attack,  like  the  swordfish  and 
Ibe  electric  eel,  or  stout  defensive  armour,  like  the  globefish,  tbe 
filefiah,  and  the  bony  jvike,  whose  outer  covering  is  as  eflfectually 
'  of  a  tortoise,  an  arnmdilln,  or  a  hedgehog.     The 

. ,  .„  .    : /i*en  thesf*  apparently  dissimilar  fects   is  by  no 

mcanii  an  artiticrial  one.    Fish  which  possess  one  form  of  protection 
in*  the  addittonsil  aid  of  another:    for  example,  all 

L.,      ,  -     iiib  have  ftcaleless  bodies,  for  the  very  simple  reason 

that  no  unwary  larger  ffpedes  is  at  all  likely  to  make  an  attempt 

the  midille  ;  if  it  did,  it  would  soon  retire 

^    .*  ;  .  .     ixict  through  all  its  future  life  for  the  latent 

-  of  electrical  science.    But  the  defenodeu  ancestor  of 

iba   fjiior  flat-fishes  was  quite  devoid  of  any  sneh  offensive  or 


^fit.     VT 
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defensive  armour,  and  if  he  was  to  survive  at  all  he  must  look 
about  (metaphorically  speaking)  for  some  other  means  of  sharingfl 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  fouad  it  in  the  now-ingrained 
habit  of  skulking  unperceived  on  the  sandy  bottom.  By  thati 
plan  he  escaped  the  notice  of  his  ever-present  and  watch fu 
enemies.  He  followed  (unconsciously)  the  good  advice  of  th4 
Roman  poet :  bene  latuiU 

But  when  the  father  of  all  soles  (turbot,  brill,  and  dabs  in- 
cluded) first  took  to  the  family  ti'ick  of  lying  motionless  on  th^ 
sea  bottom,  two  courses  lay  oj^en  before  him.  (That  there  wer 
not  three  was  probably  due  to  the  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Glad 
stone.)  He  might  either  have  lain  flat  on  his  under-surface,  like 
the  rays  and  skates,  in  which  case  he  would  of  course  have 
flattened  out  symmetrically  sideways,  with  both  his  eyes  in  thei 
normal  position  ;  or  he  might  have  lain  on  the  right  or  left  sid^ 
exclusively,  in  which  case  one  side  would  soon  practiailly  come 
be  regarded  as  the  top  and  the  other  side  as  the  bottom  surface^ 
For  some  now  almost  incomprehensible  reason,  the  father  of  all 
soles  chose  the  latter  and  more  apparently  uncomfortable  of  thes^ 
two  possible  alternatives.  Imagine  yourself  to  lie  (as  a  baby)  oB 
your  left  cheek  till  your  left  eye  gradually  twists  round  to  a  new 
position  close  beside  its  right  neighbour,  while  your  mouth  still 
continues  to  open  in  the  middle  of  your  face  as  before,  and  you 
will  have  some  faint  comparative  picture  of  the  personal  evolution 
of  an  infant  sole.  Only  you  must  of  course  remember  that  this* 
curious  result  of  hereditary  squinting,  transmitted  in  unbroken 
order  through  so  many  generations,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  th^ 
cartilaginous  nature  of  the  skull  in  young  flat-fish. 

When  once  the  young  sole  has  taken  permanently  to  Ij 
on  his  left  side,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  swim  vertically  ;  he  caij 
only  wriggle  along  sideways  on  the  bottom,  with  a  peculiarlj 
slow,  sinuous,  and  undulating  motion.  In  fact,  it  would  be  i 
positive  disadvantage  to  him  to  show  himself  in  the  upper  waterd 
and  for  this  very  purpose  Nature,  with  her  usual  foresight,  ha 
deprived  him  altogether  of  a  swim  bladder,  by  whose  aid  moa 
other  fishes  constantly  regulate  their  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  ria 
or  sink  at  will  in  the  surrounding  medium.  Some  jmople 
indeed  express  surprise  at  learning  that  fish  know  anything  at 
about  specific  gravity ;  but  as  they  probiibly  manage  the  alter 
tion  quite  unconsciously,  just  as  we  ourselves  move  our  Ural; 
without  ever  for  a  moment  reflecting  that  we  are  pulling  on 
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flexor  or  extensor  ma&cles,  this  objection  may  fairly  be  left  un- 
answered. 

The  way  in  which  Nature  has  worked  in  depriving  the  sole  of 
A  swim  bladder  is  no  doubt  the  simple  and  popular  one  of  natural 
•election ;  in  other  words,  she  has  managed  it  by  the  soles  with 
swim  bladders  being  always  promptly  devoured.  Originally,  we 
may  well  suppo^^e,  the  ancestral  sole,  before  he  began  to  be  a 
aole  at  all  (if  I  may  be  permitted  that  frank  Hibernicism),  poa- 
•eiaed  this  useful  aerostatic  organ  just  like  all  other  kinds  of 
&be8*  But  when  once  he  took  to  lurking  on  the  bottomj,! 
aod  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as  merely  a  bit  of  the  surrounding 
aandbank,  the  article  in  question  would  obviously  be  disadvan- 
tagi90U9  to  him  under  his  altered  circumst-auces,  A  bit  of  the 
aaadlmnk  which  elevates  itself  vertically  in  the  water  on  a  couple 
of  side  6ns  is  sure  tc»  attract  the  unfavourable  attention  of  the 
nfighlvjuring  dog-fish,  who  love  soles  like  human  epicures. 
Accordingly,  every  aiipiring  sole  that  ever  sought  to  rise  in  the 
world  with  imduc  levity  was  sure  to  be  snapped  up  by  a  passing 
fite,  who  thus  effectually  prevented  it  from  passing  on  its  own 
'   -^"M  r  aspinitions  and  swim  bladder  to  future  generations.     On 

r  hand,  the  unaspiring  soles  that  hugged  the  bottom  and 
were  content  to  flounder  along  contentedly  sideways,  instead  of 
ansuining  the  jieriiendicttlar,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  lived  aud  flourished  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
Icfft  many  successive  relays  of  spawn  to  continue  their  kind  in 
hoiKT  agc«.  The  ^m  bladder  would  thus  gradually  atrophy  from 
#lii*ii«*r*,  jiud  as  always  happens  in  the  long-run  with  jiractically 

less  and  obsolete  organs,  llie  modern  sole  bears  about 
I-  iMy  in  his  own  person  the  mark  of  his  unenergetic  and 

bhi^'^^  b  ancestry. 

At  the  Slime  time  that  the  young  sole,  settiug  up  in  life  on  his 

own  account,  begius  to  lie  on  his  left  side  only,  and  acquires  his 

adnh   ohliifuity  of  vision,  another  singular  and  closely  correlated 

change  hi*^ius  to  affect  Iiim  f)ersoniil  api^eamnce.     He  started  in 

lifr,  you  will  remember,  as  a  transparent  body ;  and  this  trans* 

p«ir«i»nry  in  cofnmonly  found  in  a  great  many  of  the  earliest  and 

brate  organisms*      Professor  liay  Lankester,  indeed, 

ily  far  enough  from  herng  a  fanciful  or  imaginative 

tiowu  S'jrae  grounds   for  believing  tlmt  our  earliest 

ibic  anc»^i4'>r,  the  primitive  v^rtebnite,  now   best   rcpre- 

»'  that  queer  little  mud  fish,  the  lancelet,  as  well  as  by 
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the   toa-femou8   and   much-abused   aseidian    larva,   was    himsel 
perfectly  translucent.     One  result  of  this  ancient  transparency  we^ 
still  carry  about  with  us  in  our  own  organisation.     The  eye 
man  and  of  other  higher  animal s,  instead  of  being  a  modificatic 
of  the  skin  (as   is  the  case  with  the  organ  of  vision  in  inverte 
brates  generally),  consists  essentially  of  a  sort  of  bag  or  projectioi 
from  the  brain >  turned  inside  out  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and 
made  by  a  very  irregubir  arrangement  to  reach  at  last  the  out^idd 
of  the  face.     In  the  act  of  being  formed,  the  human  eye  in  fact 
buds  out  from  the  body  of  the  brain,  and  gradually  elongates 
itself  upon  a  sort  of  stalk  or  handle,  afterwards  known  as  the 
optic  nerve.     Professor  Lankester  suggests,  as  a  probable  explana- 
tion of  this  quaint  and  apparently  rather  round-about  arrange- 
ment, that  our  primitive  ancestor  was  as  clear  as  glass,  and  had 
his  eye  inside  his  brain,  as  is  still  the  case  with  the  aseidian  larva. 
As  soon  as  his  descendants  began  to  grow  opaque,  the  eye  waa 
forced  to  push  itself  outward,  so  as  to  reach   the  surface  of  th« 
body  ;  and  thus  at  last,  we  may  imagine,  it  came  to  occupy  itm 
present  prominent  position  on  the  full  front  of  all  vertebrate 
animals.  1 

To  return  to  our  sole,  however,  whom  I  have  left  too  long 
waiting  in  the  sand,  to  undergo  his  next  transformation  :  as  sooiffl 
as  he  has  selected  a  side  on  which  to  lie,  he  begins  to  grow  darkfl 
and  a  pigmentary  matter  forma  itself  on  the  upper  8urfacd| 
exposed  to  the  light*  This  is  a  very  common  effect  of  exposure, 
sufficiently  familiar  to  ladies  and  others,  and  therefore  hardly 
calling  for  deliberate  explanation.  But  the  particular  form  which 
the  colouring  t^kes  in  the  true  sole  and  in  various  other  kinds  o^ 
flat-fish  is  very  characteristic,  and  its  origin  is  one  of  the  mo» 
interesting  illustrations  of  natural  selection  to  be  found  within 
the  whole  range  of  animated  nature.  In  every  case,  it  exaetljB 
resembles  the  coloration  of  the  ground  on  which  the  partieulaB 
species  habitually  reposes.  For  example,  the  edible  sole  liefl 
always  on  sandy  banks,  and  the  spots  upon  its  surface  are  sM 
precisely  similar  to  the  sand  around  it  that  in  an  aquarium,  even 
when  you  actually  know  from  the  label  that  there  is  a  sole  to  bfl 
found  in  a  particular  tnnk,  you  can  hardly  ever  manage  to  sjvm 
him,  as  long  as  he  lies  perfectly  quiet  on  the  uniform  bottomfl 
Turbot^  on  the  other  band,  which  prefers  a  more  irregular  pebb« 
bed,  is  darker  brown  in  colour,  and  has  the  bo^Iy  covered  on  t« 
upper  side  with  little  )x>ny  tubercles,  which  closely  simulate  th^ 
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tmeven  raiface  of  the  banks  on  which  it  basks.  The  plaice,  again,  \ 
a  lover  of  open  stony  spots,  where  small  shingle  of  various  sorts  is 
ooUected  together  in  variegated  masses,  has  its  top  side  beautifully 
dappled  with  orange-red  spots,  whieh  assimilate  it  in  hue  to  the 
parti  •  -  ^  '  ^^  whereon  it  rests.  In  this  last  case  the 
brigt  ,j\ir  undoubtedly  represent  the  bits  of  carnelian 

and  otber  brilliant  pebblej^  whose  tints  of  course  are  far  more 
when  seen  in  water  by  refracted  light  than  when  looked 
11  the  white  and  common  daylight*     We  all  know  how 
much  prettier  j^ebbles  always  seem  when  picked  up  wet  on  the 
in^iboie  than  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Some  few  liat-ti^h  even  possess  the  chameleon  power  of  alter- 
ing their  colour,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on 
which  they  are  lying-  The  change  is  managed  by  pressing  out- 
ward or  inward  certain  layers  of  pigment  cells,  whose  combination 
pTDduccs  the  desired  hues. 

The  origin  of  this  protective  coloration  must  once  more  be 
m^  down  to  that  iUus  ex  macfviiiA  of  modem  biiDlogy,  natural 
sedeclion.  In  the  beginning,  those  flat-tish  which  happened  to  be 
more  €ir  less  spotted  and  §]>eckled  would  be  most  likely  to  escape 
tl>e  notice  of  their  ever-watchful  and  rapacious  foes  ;  while  those 
which  were  uniformly  coloured  brown  or  grey,  and  still  more  those 
which  were  actually  black  or  light  pink^  would  be  at  once  spotted, 
^tapped  np,  and  devoured.  Hence  in  every  generation  the  ever- 
nnrivtpg  sole  or  turbot  was  the  one  whose  spots  happened  most 
doeeiy  to  harmonise  with  the  general  coloration  of  the  surround- 
ing b'>ttom.  As  these  survivors  would  alone  intermarry  and  bring 
op  future  families  of  like-minded  habits,  it  would  naturally  result 
that  the  colorutiun  would  become  fixed  and  settled  as  a  here- 
ditary type  in  each  jiarticular  species.  Meanwhile,  the  eyes  of 
the  enemies  of  flat-fish,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  nice  juicy  plaico 
or  flounder,  would  liecome  educated  by  experience,  and  would 
grow  sharpf^r  and  ever  shaqjer  in  detecting  the  flimsy  pretences 
ut  iniufficiently  imitative  or  irregularly  coloured  individuals, 
Katm«i  lelc  ms  in  this  case  selection  by  the  hungry  jaws  ] 

of  iitanring  .  ^  ,,,iA,  When  once  the  intelligent  d«>g-fish  has 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  is  not  sand  that  looks  sandy, 
yoQi  may  be  «rure  he  exercises  a  most  vigilant  superintendence 
..i.T  t^vAiy  bank  he  happens  to  eome  uiK>n,  None  but  the  most 
ly  indistinguishable  soles  are  at  all  likely  to  e^capv  biii 
mieimVed  tonittiiy. 
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The  mere  nature  of  the  bottom  upoD  which  they  lie  has  thiij 
helped  to  become  a  differentiating  agency  for  the  various  sptciel 
and   varieties  of  flat-fish.       Soles,  which   eafdly  enough    avoid 
detection  on  the  sandy  flats,  would  soon  be  spotted  and  extermi^ 
nated  among  the  pebbly  ridges  beloved  of  plaice,  or  the  shinglj 
ledge  especially  affected  by  the  rough-knobbed  turbot.  Flounders 
whose  colouring  exactly  adapts  them  to  the  soft  ooze  and  shallow 
mud-banks  at  the  mouths  of  rivers^  would  prove  quite  out  of  plac€ 
on  the  deep  pools  in  the  Channel,  covered  with  pale  yellow  sane 
where  the  pretty  lemon  sole  is  most  at  home.     In  the  case  of  the 
true  sole,  too,  the  long,  graceful,  ginuous  fringe  of  fins  is  sc 
arranged  that  it  can  fit  accurately  to  the  surface  on  which  the  fish 
is  lying,  and  so  add  in  a  great  measure  to  the  appearance  of  con- 
tinuity with  the  neighbouring  sands.     A  sole,  settling  down  on 
ribbed  patch  of  sand,  can  thus  accommodate  its  shape  to  Ih^ 
underlying  undulations,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin-" 
guish  its  outline,  even  when  you  know  exactly  where  to  look  for 
it.  Soles  are  very  clever  at  choosing  such  deceptive  hiding-placesJ 
and  very  seldom  openly  erpose  themselves  on  a  flat  horizonta 
surface.     Moreover,  whenever  they  settle,  they  take  care  i>artiallj 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  with  a  curious  sidelong  flappii 
motion,   and  so  still  more    effectually  screen  themselves   from' 
intending  observers. 

I  may  note  in  passing  that  such  correspondence  in  colour  wit 
the  general  hue  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  especially  commoi: 
wherever  a  single  tone  predominates  largely  in  the  wider  aspect 
of  nature.  Arctic  animals,  as  everybody  knows,  are  always  whiteJ 
Ptarmigan  and  northern  hares  put  on  a  snowy  coat  among  th« 
snows  of  winter.  The  uncommercial  stoat  needlessly  transforms 
himself  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  into  the  expensive  and 
much-persecuted  ermine.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  chances  o£ 
life  possessed  by  a  bright  scarlet  animal  among  the  snowfields  of 
Greenland,  and  one  can  see  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  for 
this  unvarying  protective  coloration.  Even  a  royal  duke  would 
scarcely  venture  to  approve  of  flaring  red  uniforms  under  sucl 
conditions.  All  the  conspicuous  creatures  get  immediately  weeded 
out  by  their  carnivorous  enemies,  owing  to  their  too  great  obtru- 
siveness  and  loudness  of  dress ;  while  those  alone  sun ive  wliicl 
exactly  conform  to  the  fashionable  whiteness  of  external  nature^ 
So,  too,  in  the  desert  every  bird,  lizard,  grasshopjier,  butterfly,  and 
cricket  is  uniformly  dressed  in  light  sand-colour.     The  intrusive 
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red  or  hlue  butterfly  from  neighbouring  flowery  fields  gets  promptly 
eaten  up  by  the  local  bird,  wbose  plumuge  he  cannot  distinguiflh 
bom  the  wind  around  it.  The  intrusive  scarlet  or  green  bird  from 
nd^botuing  forests  finds  the  bread  taken  out  of  bis  mouth  by 
Uie  too  severe  competition  of  his  desert  brethren,  who  cnn  steal 
Ufsm  the  native  gnisBhoppers;  unperceived,  while  he  himself  actn 
upoo  them  like  a  red  danger-signal,  and  is  as  sedulously  avoided 
by  the  invisible  inflects  as  if  he  meant  intentionally  to  advertise  in 
flaming  [rosters  his  own  hostile  and  destructive  purpose- 
In  shorty  sand-haunting  creatures  are  and  always  must  be 
nec^marily  sand-coloured. 

A  few  tropical  flat-fishj  however,  living  as  they  do  among  the 
fariUiiuit  oorals,  pink  sea-anemones,  gorgeous  holothurians,  and 
bttoded  shells  of  the  Southern  seas,  are  beautifully  and  vividly 
spotted  and  coloured  with  the  liveliest  patterns.  In  this  case  the 
oeoeBuiy  for  protection  compels  the  fish  to  adopt  the  exacUy 
Gfpfpmii*i  tiicticSp  All  those  young  beginners  which  happen  to 
tbow  any  tendency  to  plain  brown  colouring  are  sure  to  be  recog- 
Qticd  as  fish,  and  get  promptly  eaten  up  among  their  bright  sur* 
only  those  which  look  most  like  the  neighbouring 
I  stinging  nondescripts  stand  any  chance  of  escaping 
with  their  precioiu*  lives,  A  Quaker  garb  which  would  easily  jiai 
ttnohserved  in  the  murky  English  Cliannel  would  become  at  onc-«^ 
ooiurpicuous  by  oontrast  among  the  brilliant  organisms  of  Amboyna 
or  Tahiti.  This  beautifully  proves  the  relativity  of  all  things,  as 
pyiosophers  put  it.  Ordinary  people  express  the  same  idea  in 
ampler  language  by  saying  that  circumstances  jilter  cases. 

Moirt  of  our  English  fiat-fish  lie  consistently  on  one  side,  and 
that  t.ht*  left  ;  they  keep  their  right  eye  always  uppermost.  But. 
the  iurboi  and  the  brill  reverse  this  arrangement,  having  the  left* 
aide  on  top  and  coloured,  while  the  right  side  is  below  and  white. 
Two  other  fish,  known  as  the  fluke  and  the  megrim,  but  not  receiv 
ifl  polite  society,  follow  the  example  of  their  fashiouiible  friends  in' 
tills  respect*  But  in  nocaiie  are  these  habits  perfectly  ingrained ; 
now  and  then  one  meets  with  a  left-*ided  sole  or  a  thj'  '  I 
ttirbot,  which  looks  as  though  a  great  deal  were  left  to  t  c 

Uste  and  fancy  of  the  individual  flat-fish.     Some  have  taken  to 
'  ly  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other ;  but 
„  u^  that  when  a  norumlly  right-sided  individ 

baa  bapptmed  to  lie  with  his  left  side  uppermost  that  side  becomes 
oduured  and  distorted  exactly  the  same  as  in  his  more  correct 
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brethren.  This  shows  how  purely  acquired  the  whole  habit  must 
be.  It  points  back  clearly  to  the  days  when  flat-fish  were  still 
merely  a  sort  of  cod,  and  suggests  that  their  transformation  into 
the  unsymmetrical  condition  is  merely  a  matter  of  deliberate 
choice  on  their  own  part.  Indeed  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  many  young  flat-fish  never  undergo  this  change  at  all, 
but  swimming  about  freely  in  the  open  sea  assume  that  peculiarly 
elongated  and  strange  form  known  as  the  leptocephalic. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  leptocephali  are  originally  the 
off'spring  of  flat-fishes,  but  some  probably  are;  and  so  a  word 
or  two  about  these  monstrous  oceanic  idiots  and  imbeciles  may 
not  here  be  out  of  place. 

LoUing  about  lazily  in  the  open  ocean  a  number  of  small,  long, 
ribbon-like  fish  are  frequently  found,  quite  transparent  and  glassy 
in  appearance,  with  no  head  at  all  to  speak  of,  but  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  big  eyes  close  beside  the  tiny  snout.  They  are  languid, 
boneless,  wormlike  creatures,  very  gelatinous  in  substance,  and 
looking  much  like  pellucid  eels  without  the  skin  on.  For  a  long 
time  these  leptocephali  (as  they  are  called)  were  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  class  of  fishes,  but  they  are  now  known  to  be  young  fry 
of  various  shore-haunting  kinds,  which  have  drifted  out  into  the 
open  ocean,  and  had  their  development  permanently  arrested  for 
want  of  the  natural  environment.  They  are  in  feet  fish  idiots, 
and  though  they  grow  in  size  they  never  attain  real  maturity.  If, 
as  some  authorities  believe,  many  of  these  queer  idiotic  forms 
really  represent  stray  flat-fish,  then  their  symmetrical  development 
once  more  points  back  to  the  happy  days  when  the  ancestral  sole 
still  swam  upright,  with  one  eye  on  each  side  of  his  head,  instead 
of  being  distorted  into  a  sort  of  aggravated  squinter. 

Besides  the  *  reversed '  specimens  of  soles  and  turbots — right- 
sided  when  they  ought  to  be  left-sided,  and  vice  veraoL — occasional 
double  or  ambidextrous  individuals  occur,  in  which  the  dark  colour 
is  equally  developed  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Whether  these 
impartial  flat-fish  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  in  their  beds — 
whether  they  represent  the  uneasy  sleepers  of  pleuronectid  circles 
or  otherwise — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  ;  but  probably  they 
are  produced  under  circumstances  where  both  sides  have  been 
frequently  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  which  seems  to  have  a 
sort  of  photographic  effect  upon  the  pigments  of  the  fish's  body. 
Everybody  knows  in  fact  that  the  upper  side  or  back  of  most 
ordinary  fish,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  simlight^  is  darker  than  the 
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side  or  belly ;  and  this  natural  reBiilt  of  the  solar  rays  haB 
tadtrectly  a  protective  effect,  because  when  you  look  down  into 
the  water  from  above  it  appears  dark,  whereas  when  you  look  up 
&om  below  the  surface  appears  bright  and  shining ;  so  that  a  fish 
it  leas  likely  to  be  observed  (and  eaten)  if  his  back  is  dark  and 
hii  under  surface  white  and  silvery* 

Albino  soles  are  far  rarer  than  doubles,  and  seldom  occur  except 
in  \  i  tig  and  foolish  specimens.     Naturally  an  albino  forma 

nn  t  ^  iially  sure  mark  for  his  enemies  to  hawk  at,  and  he  is 
Uierefbre  usually  devoured  at  an  early  stage  of  his  unhappy 
emtence,  before  he  has  time  to  develop  properly  into  a  good  speci* 
meit.  Fur  the  same  reason  adult  white  rabbits  are  very  rare  in  the^ 
wild  state,  because  they  form  such  excellent  targets  for  owls  in 
their  early  infancy.  Rabbits,  when  tamed,  as  we  all  know,  tend^ 
to  *  fport '  in  colour  to  a  surprising  extent ;  but  this  tendency  ia 
repf¥!tttfed  in  the  wild  condition  by  the  selective  action  of  the 
camnion  owl,  which  promptly  picks  off  every  rabbit  that  doesn't 
harmoniie  well  in  the  dusk  of  evening  with  the  bracken  and  furze 
among  whose  stalks  it  feeds. 

AH  lie  flat-fiBh  are  carnivorous.  They  live  chiefly  off  cockles 
and  other  mullu»k^,  off  lugs  and  lobworms,  or  off  small  shrimp- 
like  creatures  and  other  crustaceans.  In  summer  time  soles  resort 
to  baokf  and  shallow  spots  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  deposife. 
their  ipawn*  They  are  obliged  to  do  this  in  shallow  waters, 
because,  like  most  other  fish,  they  are  very  unnatural  mothers,  and 
laaT#  the  sun  to  do  the  whole  work  of  hatching  for  them*  To  be 
dUB  there  are  some  few  right-minded  fish  which  t^ke  a  proper 
?iew  of  their  parental  responsibilities,  such  as  the  pipe-fishes, 
which  carry  a}>out  their  nuhatched  eggs  in  a  bag,  sometimes  borne 
hy  the  affect iooat^e  mother,  but  oftener  still  by  the  good  father,  a 
perfect  model  to  his  human  cmifrht^n  Or  again,  the  familiar 
UtUt  itiokleback,  who  builds  a  regular  nest  for  the  reception  of 
iha  ipawn,  and  positively  sits  upon  it  like  a  hen,  at  the  same  time 
nFtng  hi«  fins  vigorously  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  keep| 
op  a  gtxxl  fftipply  of  oxygen.  But  soles  and  most  other  fish  con-* 
iidar  that  their  {XLrental  duties  are  quit^;  at  an  end  m  soon  as  they  ' 
liave  deposited  their  spawn  in  safety  on  a  convenient  sunny 
liiallow. 

Tliis  Uoii  produoes  a  fiort  of  annual  migration  among  the  soles 
and  other  flat-fish.    In  spring,  when  all  nature  is  beginning  to  J 
wake  again  from  its  winter  steep,  the  soles  seek  the  shoal  water, 
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which  forms  their  spawning   ground  j    iind,   therefore,  in  Apr 
May,  June,  and  July,  the  British  sole  is  chiefly  trawled  for  oi 
the  Dogger  Bank  and  the  other  great  submerged  flats  of  the  North 
Sea.     But  when  November  comes  on  again  the  soles  once  more 
retire  for  the  season  into  winter  quarters  in  the  deep  water  for  the 
purpose  of  hibernating  during  the  foodless  period.     The  HoTt\ 
Sea  soles  (in  whose  habits  and  manners  the  lx)ndon  public  is  mos 
profoundly  interested)  genemlly  resort  for  their  long  snooze  to 
deep  depression  known  as  the  Silver  Pits,  lying  close  beside  th^ 
Dogger  Bank.     These  Silver  Pits  are  so  called  because  when  thej 
were  first  discovered  (about  the  year  1843)  they  formed  a  sort 
Big  Bonanza  for  the  lucky  fisheimen  who  originally  resorted  to 
them.     There    the  soles  lay,  huddled  together  for  the  sake 
warmth,  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  thousands  and  thousands 
them,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  a  solid  mass  of  living  and  sleeping 
solehood,  only  waiting  for  the  adventurous  fisherman  to  pull  them 
up  and  take  them  to  market.     Man,  treacherous  man,  crept  upon 
their  peaceful  slumber  unawares,  and  proceeded,  like  Macbeth, 
murder  sleep  wholesale  in  the  most  unjustifiable  and  relentles 
manner.     He  dropped  his  lines  into  the  Silver  Pits— the  wate 
there  is  too  deep  for  dredging — and  hauled  up  the  hapless  drowsj 
creatures  literally  by  the  thousand  till  he  had  half  exhausted  th^ 
accumulated  progeny  of  ages.     The  Silver  Pits  are  still  excellent 
winter  fishing  grounds,  but  never  again  will  they  yield  euci 
immense   fortunes   as   they  did  at  the   moment   of  their   fir 
exploration. 

In  1848,  when  the  Califomian  gold  fever  was  at  its  vc 
height,  some  other  lucky  smack-owners  hit  upon  a  second  deposii 
of  solid  soles,  lying  in  layers  on  a  small  tract  of  coarse  bottom  nea 
Flamborough  Head,  where  they  retired  to  hibernate,  perhaps,  i^ 
consequence  of  the  hard  treatment  they  had  received  in  the  Silve 
Pits.  This  new  Eldorado  ofthe  fishing  industry  was  appro  priat  el  j 
nick-named  California,  because  it  proved  for  the  time  being 
very  mine  of  gold  to  its  fortunate  discoverers.  But,  like  the  pru 
totypal  California  on  the  Pacific  coast,  its  natural  wealth  was  aooi 
exhausted ;  amd  though  it  still  yields  a  fair  proportion  of  fish,  it 
golden  days  are  now  fiairly  over, 

Driven  from  the  banks  and  pits  by  their  incessant  enemy,  thl 
trawler,  the  poor  soles  have  now  taken  to  depositing  their  spawi 
on  the  rough,  rocky  ground  where  the  fishermen  dare  not  foUon 
them  for  fear  of  breaking  their  nets  against  the  j^ged  U 
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Theae  rocky  spots  are  known  as  sanctuaries,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
'  '*  '  My  probable  that  sole  au  ffraihi  would  soon  become 
itiijil  on  our  London  dinner  tables.  Kven  to  the' 
canctoarieSy  however,  they  are  rudely  followed,  as  Professor  Huxley 
has  fthown,  by  their  hereditary  fishy  foes,  who  eat  the  spawn,  and 
•o  dei>rlve  the  world  of  myriads  upon  myriads  of  unborn  soles, 
eoniaggied  before  their  time  to  dull  oblivion.  Formerly,  fishermen 
tified  to  throw  away  these  useless  fish  when  caught  ;  in  future,  they 
hmxe  ^nct  orders  from  the  inspectors  of  fisheries  to  kill  them  all 
vherever  found. 

However,  even  the  remnant  left  by  all  enemies  put  together 
Ifl  quite  guffieient  to  repeople  the  waters  with  a  pleuronectid 
popalation  with  extraordinary  rapidity-  The  fecundity  of  fish  is 
indeed  something  almost  incredible.  The  eggs  of  soles  are  ex- 
tremely small — not  so  big  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed — and  the  roe 
of  m  oiie*pouod  fish  usually  contains  as  many  as  1 34,000  of  them. 
Torbot  are  even  more  surprisingly  prolific :  Frank  Buckland  \viis 
acquainted  with  one  whose  roe  weighed  5  lbs.  9  Oz.,  and  contained 
BO  liiss  than  fourteen  million  and  odd  eggs.  It  is  a  sad  reflection 
lluit  not  more  than  one  of  these,  on  an  average,  ever  lives  to  reach 
matitrsty.  For  if  only  two  survived  in  each  case  the  number  of 
itirbcit  in  the  sea  next  year  would  be  double  what  it  is  this ;  tbe 
year  after  that  there  would  be  four  times  as  many;  the  next 
year  eight  times  again  ;  and  so  on  in  a  regular  ai'ithmetical  pn> 
gresAion*  In  a  very  few  decades  the  whole  sea  would  become  one 
Ua  '  of  solid  turbot.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  number 

of  nhU  in  any  given  species  remains  on  the  average  exactly 

eoRitant,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  only  two 
jin  ally  survive  to  maturity  out  of  all  those  bom  or  laid 

by  pair  of  jiarents.     All  the  rest  are  simply  produced  in 

Older  to  provide  for  the  necessary  loss  in  infant  mortnlity.  The 
torbot  lays  fourteen  million  eggs,  well  knowing  that  thirteen 
tnillion  nine  hundred  and  uiru'ty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
ud  atnety^ninc  will  be  eaten  up  in  the  s^tiite  of  spawn  or  devoured 
bv  I    *    '   leas  infancy,  or  drifted  out  to  sea  and  1j       '      '  v 

lot'.  'mehow  unaccounted  for.   Thefewertli>  I- 

lim  to  which  a  race  ia  exposed  the  smaller  the  number  of  egg;^  t^r 
young  which  it  needs  to  produce  in  order  to  cover  the  necessary 

In  fish  generally  it  takes  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  eggn 
tieli  T^wr  to  ke^p  up  the  average  of  the  species.     In  frogs  and 
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other  amphibians,  a  few  hundred  are  amply  suflScient.  Reptiles 
often  lay  only  a  much  smaller  number.  In  birds,  which  hatch 
their  own  eggs  and  feed  their  young,  from  ten  to  two"  eggs  per 
annum  are  quite  sufficient  to  replenish  the  earth.  Among^mam- 
mals,  three  or  four  at  a  birth  is  a  rare  number,  and  many  of  the 
larger  sorts  produce  one  calf  or  foal  at  a  time  only.  In  the  human 
race  at  large,  a  total  of  five  or  six  children  for  each  married  couple 
during  a  whole  lifetime  makes  up  sufficiently  for  infant  mortality 
and  all  other  sources  of  loss,  though  among  utter  savages  a  far 
higher  rate  is  usually  necessary.  In  England,  an  average  of  four 
and  a  half  children  to  each  family  suffices  to  keep  the  population 
stationary  ;  above  that  number  it  begins  to  increase,  and  has  to 
find  an  outlet  in  emigration.  If  every  family  had  four  children, 
and  every  child  grew  up  to  maturity  and  married,  the  population 
would  exactly  double  in  every  generation.  Even  making  allow- 
ances for  necessary  deaths  and  celibacy,  however,  I  believe  that  as 
sanitation  improves  and  needless  infant  mortality  is  done  away 
with,  the  human  race  will  finally  come  to  a  state  of  equilibriimi 
with  an  average  of  three  children  to  each  household.  But  this  is 
getting  very  far  away  indeed  from  the  habits  of  flat-fishes. 
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A  STORY   OK  CROSS  CtBKKNTS. 
©Y   THE   AUTHOB   OF    *  JOHN   UERBJNg/   *  MEHALAU/    EltV 


CHAPTER   XLI, 
a'n    entanglement. 

I  4. 

Waa  Charles  Cllieek  came  next  evening  to  Bee  his  father,  he 
Tjuiid  the  old  man  In  a  condition  of  excitement  such  as  mtide  his 
heir*  iiid  despair  of  extracting  money  from  him.     He  came 

at  hi^  r'ii  dinner-time,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  getting  a 

conversation  with  him  during  business  hours. 

*  Are  you  unwell,  father?*  he  asked,  when  he  observed  the 
pertuf bed  condition  of  the  old  man. 

*  Unwell  ?     Cause  to  be  so.' 

*  What  In  the  matter  with  you  ?  ' 

*  Matter  ?     Everything/ 

*  Any  annoyance  lately  ?  ' 

loyancc  ?     Ugh  !  * 

..  .,..1  waft  it  that  troubled  the  old  man?  During  dinner  he 
would  hardly  epeak,  HIb  jiaaty  face  exuded  a  gloss.  He  growled, 
\nd  caKt  furtive  glances  at  his  son,  which  Charles  caught,  and  was 
unable  to  interpret. 

*Waj  Mr.  Worthivale  her©  yesterday,  governor?' 

*  Wart  hi  vale?      Yen,      Has  a  son,  never  gave  him  an   hour'i  | 
uneoiiti^ia,     Omie  crowing  and  flapping   here  because  he  has 
good  muJ 

*  Do  you  mean,  father,  that — that * 

•That— that!     Yes.    Ugh!' 

It  wiw  impossible  to  extract  anything  from  the  old  man  during 

the  meaL  Charles  put  on  a  gay  manner,  and  talked  of  the 
weather,  of  polities,  of  the  regiments  ordered  abroad,  of  the  de- 
preision,  of  the  gossip  of  society,  tlie  impn^vements  effected  in 
(orpedoet,  Devonshire  cream,  the  Prince   of    Wales,   butterim^ 
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Nihilism,  Robert  Browning,  anything,  everything  that  came  into 
his  head,  but  without  provoking  his  father  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  dessert  was  on  the  table — the  same 
dessert  as  the  day  before — the  father  drew  the  dish  of  raisins  and 
almonds  over  to  himself,  waved  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and 
burst  forth  with,  *  So — so — clapping  the  cross  on  top  of  St.  Paul's ! 
brought  your  folly  to  a  climax  at  last.    Ugh ! ' 

*  What  have  I  done  ? '  asked  Charles,  as  his  spirit  quaked  at 
his  father's  anger,  and  his  consciousness  of  having  deserved  it. 
*  I  know  I  am  not  as  clever  as  you  are,  governor,  but — you  have 
put  matters  more  forcibly  than  pleasantly.' 

'    *  What  have  you  done  ?     Look  at  this !    Ugh  ! ' 

The  old  man  flung  a  note  across  the  table  at  him,  then  made 
a  grab  at  the  almonds,  filled  his  hand,  and  began  to  eat  them 
ravenously. 

Charles  took  a  letter  out  of  the  envelope,  unfolded  it  leisurely, 
and  proceeded  to  read.  He  expected  to  find  that  his  tailor  or 
wine  merchant  had  appealed  to  his  father  for  payment  of  a  long- 
standing account.  What  he  saw  made  the  colour  rush  to  his 
face,  and  turn  him  scarlet  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  glanced 
up,  and  saw  that  his  father  had  riveted  his  dark  piercing  eyes  on 
him,  whilst  he  ate  savagely  almond  after  almond.  The  letter  was 
as  follows : — 

*  Honoured  and  monokeratic  Sir, — I  take  my  pen  in  hand, 
hoping  that  this  finds  you  as  it  leaves  me.  Sir,  I  feel  that  I 
can  have  no  peace  of  mind  till  I  make  you  acquainted  with  our 
engagement,  that  is,  the  engagement  of  me  and  Charlie,  and 
ask  your  blessing  on  our  approaching  union.  When  Charlie 
told  me  he  wished  I  was  his  wife,  you  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather,  I  was  that  taken  aback.  I  could  do  no 
other  than  give  consent,  seeing  he  had  behaved  so  handsome 
to  me,  in  giving  me  a  necklace  of  pearls  and  a  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  silk  gown  (which,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  through  no  fault 
of  mine,  has  since  been  injured  by  Ems  water).  Charlie  and  I 
have  been  cabineted  together,  holding  hands  as  agreed  and 
acknowledged  lovers,  and  we  only  await  your  blessing,  honoured 
and  monokeratic  sir,  to  become  the  happiest  of  couples.  Charlie 
has  gone  up  to  town  to  break  the  news  to  you,  and  to  solicit 
your  approvaL    He  will  tell  you  of  our  long  attachment,  and 
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you  of  my  beet  intentions  to  love  and  honour  you  as  a 
daughtt^r^  the  wlifi  H  fin  prospective)  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

*JOAXNA   EOSEVEKE, 
*C;o  Mr.  Loixuun 

*  The  GoWcn  lialU, 

•  Barbican. 

*  VJ8, — I  will  Bend  you  our  united  ciibinet  as  soon  as  the  proof 
ocmie!),  which  I  trusit  will  be  to-morrow/ 


Charles  Cheek's  first  sensation  was  amazement ;  then  he  felt 
dlspo^^^  t-u  laugh.  The  letter  was  so  droll,  so  impertinent,  and 
io  inferior  in  style  to  what  he  expected  from  Joe*  But  all  incli* 
tiAlloit  to  laugh  was  taken  from  him  by  his  father's  countenance. 
The  old  tnau  was  simmering  with  anger  and  apprehension. 

*  Thought  so  !  *  burst  furth  ^ir.  Cheek  as  he  stretched  his  arms 
00  suddenly  and  violently  as  to  knoctk  over  one  of  the  wine-glasses, 
*  I  alwmys  feared  it  would  come  t^i  this*  I  hoped  against  hope.  I 
did  trust  you  would  be  preserved  by  Providence  from  plunging 
into  such  iin  abyss  of  imbecdity/ 

*  My  dear  father,  you  take  this  too  seriously,* 
*TAke  it  too  seriously !'  echoed  the  old  man.     *What  is  more 

iKrioua  than  marriage  ?  * 

*  But^  niy  dear  governor ! ' 

*  Don't  govenmr  me.  Vm  your  father,  I  presume,  tliougli  Ood 
forgive  me  for  begetting  such  an  ass.' 

Ttie  young  man  was  hurt  and  incensed.  His  father  loved 
him^  but  he  was  rough  with  him,  and  had  no  self-restmint  when 
aogeri?d,  Ht^  s^poke  coarsely,  brutally*  all  the  coarse  and  brutal 
things  that  came  off  his  heart,  which  is  never  done  by  those  who 
luiTo  been  put  thmugh  the  mill  of  culture. 

How  much  the  old  man  Iove<l  him,  how  proud  he  was  of  him 
ill  »pi<e  of  his  weakness,  in  s|>ite  of  the  disapijointment  his  iiridc 
tmd  encountered,  this  ('hariea  did  not  know.  Mr.  Cheek  made  no 
thaw  of  affection  ;  or  he  showed  it  by  licking  liis  cub  with  a  very 
rvHigh  fnnguei  »**  nnigh  as  to  flay  him. 

*  Well  !*  shouted  the  old  man,  *  well ! ' 

•The  letti*r  is  preposterous/  said  Chju-lie,  sulkily, 

*  Pr  *'"»'■  Mua!  What  I  tind  prejKJSterous  is  not  the  letter, 
but  th  t  that  provoked  the  letter.' 

*  It  IB  not  true— it  is  a  hoax,*  said  the  young  man. 

*  Not  %nm  I '  repented  the  old  man«     Ue  had  mUin  all  the 
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almonds ;  now  he  took  a  bunch  of  raisins,  put  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  passionately  tore  off  the  fruit  with  one  nip  of  his  teeth,  and 
put  the  spray  on  his  plate.  When  he  had  gulped  down  the  raisins 
he  said,  *  Not  true !  oh  no.  Cap  imbecDity  with  falsehood.  Now 
deny  everything.  I  thought  I  had  a  son  who  was  a  fool ;  don't 
convince  me  that  he  is  a  liar  and  a  coward  as  well.' 

The  young  man  stood  up.  He  turned  pale.  *  You  are  my 
father,'  he  said,  *  and  have  some  privilege  of  language ;  but  this 
exceeds  what  I  will  endure.  I  had  rather  break  stones  on  the 
road  than  submit  to  such  insults.' 

*  Rejoice  to  see  you  break  stones— do  any  useful  work.  At 
present  breaking  your  father's  heart.' 

The  old  man's  voice  shook. 

Charles  was  moved.  *My  dear  fether,'  he  said,  Met  me 
explain.' 

*  Explain  !     What  can  you  explain  ? ' 
'  The  letter  is  not  serious.' 

*  Beads  deuced  like  a  serious  letter.'  Mr.  Cheek  had  no  sense 
of  humour.  What  touched  his  son  as  comical  in  the  epistle  ap- 
peared to  him  sober  earnestness.  *  Answer  me  a  few  plain  questions, 
Charles ;  set  my  mind  at  rest,  or  confirm  my  worst  anticipations. 
Give  me  the  letter.' 

The  old  tradesman  took  the  note  and  spread  it  before  him, 
then  deliberately  put  on  his  spectacles  and  read  the  letter  over  to 
himself,  marking  the  points  with  his  silver  dessert  knife. 

*  Who  is  Joanna  Rosevere  ? ' 

^  She  is  a  girl  I  got  to  know  something  about ;  a  nice  enough 
sort  of  a  girl,  with  plenty  of  brains ' 

*  That  will  do.  I  asked  who  was  Joanna  Rosevere.  You  say 
a  girl.  Enough.  Now  I  know  she  is  not  a  widow.  I  want  none 
of  your  lover's  raptures.' 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  raptures.' 

*That  will  do.  I  require  answers  short  and  to  the  point. 
Now,  further,  is  it  true  that  you  gave  her  a  pearl  necklace  and 
a  rose-coloured  silk  dress  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  did ;  the  pearls  were  Roman,  and  the  dress ' 

*  That  will  do.  You  gave  this  girl  a  necklace  of  Roman  pearls 
and  a  rose-coloured  silk  gown.  Did  you  further  have  yourself 
photographed — I  beg  pardon,  cabineted  —  hand-in-hand  with 
her?' 

*  Yes,  &ther«  The  fact  is  that — ^that '  Then  the  reooUeotion 
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of  the  anail  and  the  bet  rushed  on  his  mind^  he  blushed  and  did 
not  fiaiMh  hii^  sentence. 

*  Very  well — or  rather,  very  ill.  You  were  photographed — 
to  be  eaoict,  cabineted  with  the  girl,  hand-in-hand ;  I  presume  I 
take  her  right ^  she  don*t  swear  you  were  closeted  with  hen' 

*  Well^  I  was  taken  with  her.     I  thought * 

*  Never  uiind  what  you  thought.  I  want  facts,  not  fancies. 
Hiind^tn^hand,  cabinet  size.  I  want  to  know  further,  did  you^ 
as  she  says,  tell  her  you  wished  her  to  be  your  wife  ?  * 

•It  came  about  like  this.     The  other  evening  when  I  wa 
there—' 

*  I  am  not  asking  the  time  of  day,  nor  the  circumstances,  I 
mA  only,  is  this  a  fact  ?  ' 

•II'  That  I  wished  it  were  possible  for  me  to  make  her 
Mrs*  (  t;  '  lieek,  or  words  to  that  effect.     I  dcm't  recollect  the 

esaet  expression.' 

*Very  well.  You  uaked  her  to  be  Airs.  Charles  Cheek,  but 
the  exact  words  in  which  you  couched  your  proposal  you  do  not 
leooUect.* 

*  It  WAS  not  a  proposal.* 

'  Not  a  proposal ! '  repeated  the  father,  *  Then  what  am  I  to 
eoQclude  from  the  present  of  the  necklace  of  Koman  pearls  and 
the  ro»*e-coloured  silk  dress,  and  the  cabinet-sized  photograph 
of  yourselves  clasping  eath  others  hands?  Will  you  illumine 
my  miiidi  and  tell  me,  do  young  gentlemen  and  young  women 
get  GiFted,  and  closeted^  and  cabineted^  band-in-hand,  unless 
engaged?' 

*  There  is  no  engagement/  protested  Charles,  bewildered  and 
angry- 

*  No  engagement !  You  dare  to  say  that.  Don't  rt*peat  it,  aa 
yoa  dei»irc  to  retain  a  particle  of  my  regard*  I  ask,  further,  what 
ii  t '  "  '-^  I  know  j<he  is  a  girl.  In  what  cajiacity  is  «he 
at  L  -  liulls  wifli  \h\  F.;izarus,  whom  f  }ia|>prii  to 
knew?* 

^8br  is  maid  ot  iill  work  to  the  oKl  Jew  pawnhrukei,  aii.swrred 
the   yonng    in;ili,   *lrivi*li    to  tU*.Kp«*nit  inti.  :nn\    rtirmnrss    what    lu* 

admitted. 

'  ud  of  ull    viork  to  II  J'  \\  [a.vji    i.ikttr/  i*  ptulitj   hb   tutlicr* 


beside,  whcnrr  * 
•  No,  jihe  is  not/ 
'Whence  comes  bh. 


I-  -h 


J* 
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*  Picked  out  of  the  mud,  and  pawned  for  ten  shillings,'  ex- 
claimed Charles  Cheek  in  a  paroxysm  of  exasperation. 

*  Picked  out  of  the  mud.     What  mud  ? ' 

*  The  mud  of  Sutton  Pool.' 

*  Pawned  for  ten  shillings.     By  whom  ? ' 

*  By  her  mother.' 

*  And  this  is  the  creature  you  are  going  to  take  to  you  as 
wife  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  repressed  anger,  his  fiuse  livid 
and  syrupy  with  emotion.  *  With  a  creature  such  as  this  you 
will  squander  my  hard-earned  wealth  ! ' 

*  I  tell  you,  father,  it  is  a  hoax.' 

*  Don't  tell  me  that.'  Mr.  Cheek  brought  his  great  fist  down 
on  the  table  with  a  crash  that  made  the  decanters  leap  and  the 
glasses  spin.  '  Now,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?  If  you  do, 
I  cast  you  oflF  utterly  and  for  ever.' 

*  No,  I  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  tell  you  the  letter  is  a  hoax. 
Read  it — you  can  see  by  the  style  that  it  is.' 

*  I  have  read  it.  I  can  see  as  well  as  you.  I  am  not  to  ^be 
hoodwinked,  and  to  be  told  that  red  is  green,  and  the  moon  is 
cheese,  and  believe  it.  I  have  listened  patiently  to  your  explana- 
tion. You  have  so  compromised  yourself  with  this  girl,  on  your 
own  admission,  that  if  you  fail,  you  render  yourself  actionable  for 
breach  of  promise.' 

*  There  was  no  promise,'  persisted  the  young  man. 

*  Is  a  jury  likely  to  believe  that,  when  they  have  heard  of  the 
pearls  and  the  rose  silk,  and  seen  the  billing  and  cooing  doves  in 
the  cabinet  ?  I  tell  you  they  will  assess  the  damages  at  a  thou- 
sand pounds.' 

*  There  was  no  agreement.  It  is  a  mistake.  I  can't  think 
what  Joanna  was  at  writing  such  a  letter.' 

'  Do  you  want  to  marry  her  ?  '  asked  his  father. 

*  No,  of  course  not.  I  never  did.  I  only  said  something  about 
making  her  Mrs.  Charles  Cheek  in  joke.' 

*  The  joke  is  likely  to  be  expensive  pleasantry.  But  it  was 
no  joke.  You  neither  of  you  regarded  it  as  joke,  or  you  would 
not  have  been  photographed  together.  Now  you  come  to  me  to 
get  you  out  of  this  predicament.  I  won't  have  the  scandal  of  a 
case  of  breach  of  promise  in  the  papers.  It  might  affect  my 
business.  We  must  come  to  an  accommodation.  How  old  is  the 
girl?' 

^  Seventeen  or  eighteen.' 
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*  Ha«  «he  relations  to  advise  her?  ' 

*  Not  one/ 

*  There  is,  however,  that  fox^  Laxai'us.* 
*8he  will  never  consult  him.' 

*  \^Tiat  will  she  take  to  let  you  off?  I  dare  my  if  I  go  d* 
with  a  htmdred  [>ounds  in  my  pocket,  aud  offer  it  her  with  one 
hand,  and  a  written  renunciation  of  you  in  the  other,  before  she 
has  had  time  to  coui^ider  and  ask  adviee,  she  will  sign,  and  set 
jpoo  free.*     He  looked  question  in gly  at  his  son, 

A  change  liad  come  over  Charles's  face*  A  lighh  had  sprung 
op  before  him.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  burst  into  a  fit 
of  langhten 

*It  is  no  laughing  matter/  said  the  elder  Cheek,  grimly, 
*This  may  cost  us  a  thousand*  Juries  estimate  damages  by  the 
income  of  the  father4n*law.  Deuced  lucky  you  will  be  if  I  c^iu 
elar  you  for  a  hundred.  You  know  the  girl :  will  she  take  a 
hundred?* 

*  I  am  sure  she  wilL  Give  me  the  money,  and  let  me  go  down 
la  Plymouth  and  settle  it  with  her/ 

*  No,*  answered  the  fether,  *  you  m*j  t«»o  wesik.  The  jiib  must  be 
done  by  me  at  once,  I^t  me  see^to-morrow  t  imposj?ible,  engaged. 
HfLfrt  make  arrangements.  Day  after,  yes ;  and,  Charles,  you 
go  lo  Mr.  Worth ivah*  at  Kingsbridgt*  for  a  month,  or  better,  six 
wecdcs,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  He  comets  bf^r*^  to  iliimer  t*>morrow, 
when  1  will  settle  with  him.     Go.* 

When  Charles  Cheek  got  into  ih*  .Hu»rt  he  exploded  into 
Ijiitghter.  *  The  little  rogue  !*  he  exclaimed.  *  Who  ever  would 
have  thought  it  ?  The  hundred  pounds  she  promised  she  gets 
oat  of  my  father.  She  has  cost  me  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
though.* 


CHAPTER   XLIL 

Next  evenu»L;,  ituiutaidly  at  ^even,  Mr.  Worthivale  arrived.  To 
humour  hi*  pre:ienee,  two  additional  di-nlves  were  added  to  the 
deapeft— one  of  dried  figs,  the  other  of  preserved  ginger.  Also  a 
bc'+"'     ^    t. -^  *  *     inted.     Mr.  Cheek  had  not  settled  down 

in!  • ;  his  excitement  made  him  more  talkative 

ihan  Qsnat,  and  induced  him  to  til)  out  hiji  tu^nteuees,  and  not  pre^ 
thtm  in  a  somewhat  less  truncated  ihape«     Uit^  talkative^ 
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nesB,  however,  did  not  manifest  itself  until  after  the  servants  had 
withdrawn.  Then  his  reserve  gave  way.  He  pulled  an  envelope 
out  of  his  pocket  and  threw  it  to  his  guest. 

*  Look  at  that,  Worthivale  !  Got  il  this  morning.  Charles 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself.  Grot  entangled  with  a  wench  dredged 
from  the  social  depths.  Engaged!  Cost  something  to  set  him 
free.  However ' — he  rattled  his  pocket — *  I'm  not  like  one  of 
your  dukes ;  I've  money  in  my  own  pocket  when  there's  need.  I 
haven't  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  others.' 

The  steward  winced.  Then  he  said,  studying  the  photograph, 
*  I  am  sure  I  know  that  face.  It  is  familiar  to  me.  Where  can  I 
have  seen  it  ?  ' 

*  Of  course.     That  is  Charlie.' 

*  Yes ;  but  the  other— the  girl  ?  She— it  must  be,  yet  I  can 
hardly  believe  it — it  must  be  our  servant,  Joanna ! ' 

*  Joanna  is  her  name.' 

*The  maid  left  us  under  somewhat  unsatisfactory  circum- 
stances— altogether  puzzling.' 

*  That  I  can  well  believe.' 

*  She  had  been  before  with  a  Mrs.  Delany.' 

*  She  is  now  with  a  Jew  pawnbroker,  as  maid  of  all  work.' 

*  This  must  be  broken  off,'  said  Mr.  Worthivale.  *  I  never 
quite  made  out  the  why  and  wherefore  of  her  leaving  my  house. 
She  ran  away.' 

*  I  am  going  to  buy  her  oflF,'  answered  Mr.  Cheek  ;  *  but  what 
comfort  is  that  to  me,  when  my  boy  may  be  committing  a  similar 
folly  again  to-morrow  ?  ' 

Mr.  Worthivale  was  still  considering  the  photograph. 

*  Her  face  is  striking,'  he  said,  *  and  she  has  eyes  that  sparkle ; 
they  are  perfectly  eflFervescing  with  intelligence.  Beavis  took 
against  her ;  he  suspected  her  from  the  outset,  but  I  cannot  say 
why.  This  is  a  very  odd  story.  Your  son's  acquaintance  with 
her  must  be  short.  She  left  us  at  Christmas.  She  was  clever, 
but  unable  to  read  and  write.' 

'  She  wrote  me  a  letter.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket — here  it  is. 
Almost  ashamed,  however,  to  let  you  see  it.' 

Mr.  Worthivale  looked  at  the  letter.  *  I  know  about  the  pink 
silk  dress,'  he  said.  *  She  had  it  when  she  came  to  us.  It  was 
spoiled,  as  she  describes  in  this  letter,  by  some  mineral  water 
getting  spilled  over  it.  The  Boman  pearls  also— yes.  She  sent 
them  to  Lady  Qrace  fiveleigh  after  her  disappearance.   Lucy  told 
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me  of  it*  They  came  with  a  letter,  but  I  supposed  abe  had  got 
some  one  to  write  it  for  her.  The  girl  is  not  lost  to  good ;  she 
ibowcd  great  respect  and  attachment  to  her  ladyship.  Perhaps 
thb  letter  was  written  for  her;  and  yet* — ^heraused, — *yet  there 
wi?re  fome  odd  circumstances  about  her  departure  which  made 
BeaWs  think  her  ignorance  simulated.' 

*  Did  she  steal  anything  from  your  house  ? ' 

*  No,  T  cannot  say  we  missed  money  or  plate  ;  in  fact,  nothing* J 
Noj  I  cannot  charge  her  with  that*' 

*Sorrj'  for  that,*  said  old  Cheek.     '  It  vsould  have  made  my 
ooitrse  earner.    Police  case  then.* 

*  Your  son  must  in  no  case  marry  such  a  person,'  said  the 
stiewanl,  gmvely,     *  It  w*oald  be  an  ugly  scandal/ 

*  He  shall  not.     I  buy  her  off.     AHow  the  boy  to  visit  you 
forn  month  or  so  till  this  affair  is  blown  over/ 

*  Certainly.  I  will  bring  him  into  good  society.  The  company  | 
of  Benviit  will  be  profitable,  I  may  find  means  of  introducing  him 
to  the  Marquis  and  I^^rd  K  on  aid.  There  are  nice  people  in  our 
iieighbt»iirhooii.  There  are  the  Sheepwashes — some  fine  girls,  much 
adtJi'  '  r  r  1  family.  Who  can  tell?  Charles  may  form 
an  ..  lie  of  them,  and  so  get  bis  foot  into  society. 
They  have  not  much  of  their  own  except  blood,  and  that  is  just 
mhj^i              julre.' 

^^^  would  please  me  better,' 

*  Yea,  we  must  get  Charles  into  good  society,  and  then  he  will 
Urn-    '  h*  for  low  associations,* 

>  has*  liis  pointti,*  said  Mr,  Cheeks  *  Can't  help  loving 
bim*  Admire  his  gentlemanly  wayi»«  Got  them  from  his  mother. 
Your  family  have  always  been  gentlefolks,* 

*  Ye« ;  we  were  s^piires  once,  in  Cornwall,  but  lost  our  property 
in  the  m«ual  way,  and  went  down  into  business,* 

T'        ''f.  Wort  hi  vale  turned  the  conversation  to  the  Kings- 
lirifi-  'H,  and  the  advantages  of  lending  money  on  them. 

He  admttted  that  the  Duke  was  in  want  of  a  few  thouiuinds,  but 
Iter    '  ure.   Turkish  (lovemment,  Egyptian 

Klir  -       *s  borrowed  and  could  not  jmy.   They 

were  broken  reeds,  bnt  an  English  duke  was  a  pillar  of  strength, 
rtwoill'i  '  *  '  ducingCharl.  '     family^ 

tfhia&t  late  it.     At  1  propo- 

dtioa  Mn  (Jheek  grew  stiff,  congealed,  and  frowned.    The  steward 
wiiiii  oci«  now  he  bad  begun,  unftbatibed,  to  show  the  great  securities 
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the  duke  conld  offer,  the  advantages  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
that  would  accrue  to  Mr.  Cheek  by  thus  investing  his  money.  Mr. 
Cheek  listened,  and  said  nothing  in  reply  one  way  or  the  other. 

*  There  are  a  couple  of  mortgages  that  have  been  notified 
which  must  be  met,  amounting  to  about  fifty  thousand,'  he  said. 
*  If  you  would  take  these  over,  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the 
family,  you  would  have  a  safe  investment,  and  you  would  have 
conferred  on  them  an  obligation  which  they  would  not  forget.' 

*  Fifty  thousand ! '  said  Mr.  Cheek.  *  I  have  more  than  that 
to  dispose  of,  thank  goodness  ;  the  Monokeratic  Principle  con- 
tinues to  bring  in  a  good  profit  annually,  and  I  must  invest  what 
I  make  somewhere  and  somehow.' 

*  Really,'  said  the  steward,  '  a  hundred  thousand  would  not 
come  amiss.' 

*  Ah ! '  exclaimed  Cheek  senior, '  go  on,  hundred  and  fifty-two 
hundred — two  hundred  and  fifty ' 

*  You  do  not  hear  me  out.  A  couple  of  mortgages  must  be 
transferred  or  paid  off.  The  Duke  has  not  the  ready  money,  and 
he  would  therefore  wish  the  transfer.  The  one  is  on  the  manor 
of  Kingsbridge,  the  other  on  the  Court  Royal  estate.  Why,  the 
house  itself  cost  seventy  thousand—  there  is  absolutely  no  risk.' 

*  If  I  were  to  take  these  over,  it  would  be  merely  because  I 
do  not  see  my  way  at  present  to  a  better  investment.  When  I  do 
see  one  I  shall  call  them  up.  I  don't  care  for  your  four  and  half 
and  four  and  three  quarters.  If  I  were  to  take  these  mortgages, 
your  people  would  be  put  in  the  same  box  in  a  few  years'  time 
when  I  wanted  to  release  my  capital.' 

'  Oh,  in  two  or  three  years  that  can  be  done  without  diflSculty. 
The  Duke  only  requires  accommodation  for  the  moment.' 
'  Whence  will  the  money  come  ? ' 

*  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  that.  Money  can  always  be 
found  with  such  estates.  Why,  they  bring  in  forty  thousand  per 
annum.' 

'  Land  can  always  be  sold,'  said  Cheek.  '  If  the  money  be  not 
forthcoming  when  I  want  it,  I  will  sell  them  up,  or  they  must 
drop  a  farm  or  two  into  the  market.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Cheek.  If  it  ever  comes  to  that,  try  and 
secure  Bigbury.  That  is  the  site  for  a  second  Torquay,  climate 
warm  as  Penzance,  and  not  as  rainy ;  looks  south,  scenery  lovely, 
Plymouth  accessible.     He  who  has  capital,  and  Ukes  to  spend  it 
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there,  can  realise  in  no  time  an  enormous  fortune.  Come,  wha 
do  you  my  to  my  proposal?  You  have  a  frieud  at  court  in  me 
who  knows  all  the  advautiigea/ 

Mr.  Cheek  rubbed  his  nose  with  his  fork,  wherewith  he  had 
been  eating  preserved  ginger,  and  left  a  trickle  of  juice  upon  it* 

*  I  ifhouUl  like  to  see  the  place/  he  said  cautiously. 

*  Come  down,  then.^ 

Su'ldenly  Cheek  jerked  forwards  his  arms,  and  said,  *  I  wUl/ 

*  And  ns  I  return  to*morrow,  I  can  take  Charles  with  me,  and 
gfl  him  settlHl  in.  I  expect  to  see  the  agent  for  the  mortgagee 
€m  tlie  twenty-third  at  my  place.  Suppose  you  are  there  to  meet 
biw*     Then  nothing  is  more  easy  than  a  tmnsfcr.* 

*  I  go  down  to  Plymouth  tomorrow  to  settle  this  unpleasant 
matt^^r  of  the  girl.     We  can  tmvel  together.' 

*  ITien  return  by  way  of  Kingsbridge.* 

*  Giniiot.  IMust  be  in  town  by  night  express,  but  by  Wednesday 
rU  l>e  with  you/ 

Mr.  Worthivale  was  delighted,  the  fisli  was  nibbling  anrl  nigh 
booked* 

Neither  i«f*oke  for  some  minutes,  as  each  was  engaged  with  bis 
M/wn  thoughts  and  with  drinking  {lort. 

Pre«<*ntly  Sir.  Cheek  said,  as  he  dipped  his  napkin  in  bis 
finger-ghuis  and  wij»cd  tlie  syrup  otY  his  nose,  *  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  was  suspicious  about  that  girl  who  has  entangled 
Charles,  If  she  has  done  anything  to  make  her  afraid  of  being 
fotind  out,  I  might  give  her  a  scare,  and  bring  her  to  an  humble 
frame  of  mind,     A  knowbxlge  of  particulars  will  help  rac/ 

The  fit* ward  then  related  the  circura stances. 

*  Beavis  caught  her  making  an  analysis  of  the  accounts!*  ex- 
claimed Mr-  Cheek.  *  Why,  the  thing  is  improbable  on  the  face 
iif  it.     What  could  such  a  girl  want  with  it  ?' 

•Nothing,  that  I  can   see,     I   said  so  to  Beavis,  but  Heavis 
wms  rery  positive.     She  hwl  th»!^  lHir)ks  out,  she  must  have  searched 
my  [»f/cket8  to  get  the  key,  and  she  had  her  head  resting  on  the 
eximi^tii  she  hml  i^iken.     When  Beavis  roused  her,  sh»^  knocked  i 
liver  rhe  lamp,  and  slipped  her  notebook  away  in  the  dark.' 

*  Did  Bcttvis  question  her  ? ' 
*No;  she  bolted.^ 

*  Bolted  nt  cincc?' 

*  Vej ;  she  did  not  wait  to  be  qua«Jtioned.* 
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*We  did  not  trace  hen  We  had  no  idea  whither  she  had 
betaken  herself/ 

*  Now  you  know.  She  is  with  a  Jew.  Probably  went  straight 
to  him.  I  know  the  man.  He  is  a  money-lender  as  well  as  a 
pawnbroker.  There  was  a  time  when  he  helped  me.  Charles 
has  been  in  his  clutches  before  now.  A  dangerous  man,  worth 
more  than  you  would  &ncy.  Has  he  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Duke  ? ' 

*  None  whatever.' 

*Who  are  the  holders  of  the  mortgages?  Have  you  their 
names  ?     Are  any  Jews  among  them  ? ' 

*  Yes,  several.' 

*  Bad,'  said  Cheek.  *  The  Jews  play  into  each  other's  hands, 
hook  on  to  each  other  like  the  links  of  a  fetter.' 

'  You  do  not  mean  to  connect  the  act  of  the  girl  with  the 
mortgagees  ? ' 

*  I  should  not  be  surprised.  I  find  no  other  explanation. 
Beavis  thinks  so,  probably.  She  came  to  you  pretending  inability 
to  read  and  write  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

*  The  girl  is  no  ordinary  girl,'  said  Mr.  Cheek,  uneasily.  *  I 
doubt  if  she  will  let  off  Charles  as  cheap  as  a  hundred  pounds.  I 
must  inquire  into  this  matter.  Must  see  Lazarus.  Haven't  seen 
or  smelt  him  for  years.' 

*  I  don't  see  what  Lazarus  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
girl  came  to  me  from  Mrs.  Delany.  I  suppose  that  after  leaving 
me,  and  having  no  character,  she  was  forced  to  take  what  situation 
she  could.' 

'  Charles  can  tell  us.  I  hear  his  voice  in  the  hall.  He  must 
have  known  her  before  she  went  to  you  if  she  had  the  silk  dress 
and  beads  in  your  house. — Charles,'  he  said  as  his  son  entered, 
*  catechising  continued.' 

The  young  man  had  recovered  his  buoyancy. 

'  By  all  means,  father,  but  not  in  public' 

*  Want  to  know  whether  that  person  you  were  talking  of  with 
me  yesterday  has  been  long  in  present  situation.' 

'  All  her  life,'  answered  Charles,  promptly.  *  That  is,  since  she 
was  twelve  years  old.' 

*  Was  she  ever  in  service  with  a  Mrs.  Delany  ? ' 

*  Wife  of  Colonel  Delany,'  explained  Mr.  Worthivale. 

*  Not  to  my  knowl^ge ;  certainly  not  recently/ 
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*  \^Tior€  was  she  before  Christmas  ?  *  asked  the  steward. 

*  That  I  cannot  say.  Possibly  then  she  may  have  been  at  the 
Cotoiii4*!«,  but  I  du  not  know.* 

*  ^Tiere  was  she  before  that  ?  '  asked  his  father, 

*  On  November  the  fifth  she  was  at  the  Barbican,  where  slic 
had  been  since  childhood.  8he  was  away  till  Christma.^,  and  then 
rr^nmed,  and  has  been  there  ever  since,* 

tlifck  looked  at  Wort  hi  vale  and  shook  his  head,  •! 

*  Sont/  he  said. 


CHAPTER    XLTII. 
*  SHARES  ? ' 

TuiS  was  money  to  Mr,  Cheek.  He  did  not  allow  the  grass  to 
grow  under  his  feet.  (Consequently,  on  reach  in  g  Plymouth  he 
went  at  once  to  the  Golden  Balls.  Mr,  Cheek  was  a  clear  as  well 
MM  m  luixd-headed  man ;  he  wa^  a  rapid  thinker,  and  prompt  in 
forming  and  acting  on  his  decisions.  He  was  one  of  those 
ccinquering  men  who  conquer  because  dominated  by  self-assurance. 
He  waif  he4id«trong  and  intolerant,  because  he  was  incapable  of 
iedng  from  any  otJier  standfKiint  than  his  own,  and  of  allowing 
that  any  othrr  view  was  admissible.  These  are  the  heroes  who 
bave  the  world  at  their  feet.  What  he  willed  he  liad  always  been 
able  to  carrj'  out»  Iw^cause  he  cared  for  no  one  who  opposed  him. 
The  public  was  the  ass  on  which  he  had  ridden  ever  since  he 
h^o  business.  He  knew  perfectly  its  mo4)<ls  and  maladies.  He 
«m9  indifferent  to  its  wants,  save  so  far  as  they  affected  him  and 
helped  in  his  business.  H  umbug  waa  with  him  a  form  of  advertise- 
ment— a  mcjms  to  an  end.  He  was  not  himself  a  humbug,  he 
VSi  even  brutally  ftraiglitforward,  but  the  public  demanded  cant 
of  the  mmti  who  posed  Ix^fore  them  as  a  politician,  a  preacher,  or 
a  trader,  and  Mr.  Cheek  donned  it.  In  his  domestic  relations  he 
VAii  tmibriil,  honest,  and  direct  ;  in  his  relations  with  tht^  public 
lie  wai  perfectly  imscrupulous.  He  had  a  code  of  ethics  for 
dealingK  within  his  home  circle,  but  that  home  circle  was  limited 
now,  it  wai;  contain*  d  within  his  waistband ;  he  had  none  at  all 
tof  dealings  outj^idc.  He  was  a  Imrd  maUf  but  he  hail  a  tender 
|K)ini — love  for  and  pride  in  his  son,  a  love  that  met  with  little 
reeponie  because  ill-ex  premised,  and  a  pride  tliat  met  with  rude  , 
ilioeks*     He  was  an  ambitious  man.     For  long  hh  ambition  had] 
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been  to  make  money*  Now  he  was  ambitions  to  make  Charies 
gentleman.  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  He  bad 
sent  him,  as  a  boy,  to  private  school s,  and,  despising  the  classics^ 
had  refused  to  put  him  at  an  university.  From  dread  of  losin 
him  from  under  his  eye,  he  had  opposed  Ixis  going  into  the  army  ; 
now  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  too  prou< 
to  admit  it.  He  was  angry  with  society  for  not  taking  up  Chariei 
into  it.  Why  should  it  not?  Every  day  he  heard  of  society 
letting  down  its  net  and  drawing  it  up  into  its  heaven,  like  thej 
sheet  of  St,  Peter's  vision,  full  of  all  sorts  of  strange  beasts,  Wh 
was  not  Charles  accepted  ?  If  society  would  not  take  up  Charles^ 
society  must  be  cut  down  to  his  level. 

He  entered  the  shop  of  the  Golden  Balls  with  firm  tready 
and  with  his  usual  brusque  and  determined  manner.  Joanna  was 
there.  Towards  dusk  more  business  was  done  than  at  other  times 
of  the  day.  One  gas  jet  was  tlaring  near  her  head,  accentuating 
her  features.  Mr.  Cheek  did  not  care  in  the  least  whether  she 
was  good-looking  or  the  reverse.  He  looked  at  her  no  more 
than  to  satisfy  himself  that  this  was  the  same  girl  who  had  bee 
photographed  with  his  son. 

*  Your  name  is  Joanna  Rosevere,'  he  said. 
Joanna  stood  up  at  once,  and  tamed  the  gas  so  as  to  throw 

the  light  full  on  his  face,  and  off  her  own. 

*  And  you,'  she  said  quietly — *  you  are  Mr,  Cheek  of  the 
Moookeratic  Principle,' 

*  I  received  a  letter  from  you  on  the  l!ith  instant.' 

*  Which  I  posted  on  the  I  Ith  instant.' 

*  You  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,'  said  JVIr.  Cheek,  roughly. 
*  My  son  is  a  fool,  but  not  such  a  fool  as  to  propose  to  make  you 
his  wife*     He  swears  he  never  asked  you.' 

She  made  no  reply,  but  stood  opposite  him  with  her  bands  on 
the  counter,  her  face  in  shadow,  studying  him. 

*  Now  look  here;  he  said  further :  '  in  an  amicable  way  I  don't 
mind  squaring  oflf.  If  you  choose  to  fight,  I'm  your  man,  with 
thousands  at  my  disposal,  and  quite  prepared  to  chuck  away 
thousands  in  law.     Wliat  do  jou  say  ?  ' 

*  Nothing/ 

*  Perhaps  you  sujipose  that  law  in  England  h  made  for 
purpose  of  redressing  wrongs.     No  such  thing.     Ljiw  is  made  foj 
the  maintenance  of  lawyers.     Justice  is  sold  in  England,  and  be 
with  the  longest  puree  wins  ;  he  can  appeal  from  court  to  courts 
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aod  ruia  his  adv^ersary.     You  have  nothings     Wmt  lawyer  will 
look  at  you  ?     Now — are  you  disposed  for  a  compromise  ?  * 
'  I  will  take  a  hundred  pounds.' 

*  A  himdred  oocoa-outs !  '  scoffed  Mr.  Cheek.  *  Say  five-and- 
IweDty,  and  I  will  listen  to  you/ 

*  I  have  named  the  sum,'  answered  Joanna,  and  reseated  her- 
Mlfi  took  up  her  sewing,  and  pnxieeded  with  it  as  if  nothing  bad 
iiiterrupted  her,  Mr.  Cheek  watched  her  thread  a  needle.  Her 
band  did  nut  shake, 

*  You  will  get  nothing  if  you  refuse  my  offer/ 
She  made  no  auswer^  but  continued  stitching, 

*  Charles  is  ashamed  of  himself  already  for  having  even  spoken 
la  yoo.     What  are  you?     A  gutter  girl/ 

*  Lower  than  that,  sir/  exclaimed  Joanna,  without  raiaing  her 
head^  *The  gutters  empty  into  Sutton  Pool,  and  I  came  out  of 
the  blackest  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  pool.' 

*  Charles  has  not  a  penny  of  his  uwn.' 

*  He  has  less  than  a  penny,  ^ir.     He  is  in  debt.* 

*  Will  you  give  him  up  ?  ' 

*  You  know  my  terms,' 

He  ^ood  watching  her,  puzzled  at  and  admiring  her  self- 
powettioo. 

*  Very  well,'  he  said,  thrusting  a  hundred-pound  note  acrosa 
Hie  eounter  with  one  hand«  and  a  paper  with  the  other.  *  Sign 
ilii%  and  you  shall  have  the  money.' 

She  stood  up,  dipped  the  desk  pen  in  ink,  and  appended  her 
signature  to  the  renunciation  of  her  cUiims.  Then  she  reseated 
hefself,  having  taken  the  bank  note,  with  an  involuntary  sigh, 
folded  it,  and  put  it  in  her  bo^om. 

•So — ^yott,  who  oould  not  read  nor  write  at  Mr.  Worthi vale's, 
ma  rrad  what  is  penned  here,  and  sign  your  name  to  it  in  a  bold 
liaiid^ — the  same  hand  tluit  wrote  to  me  on  the  11th  instant.* 

Joanna  looked  up  at  him  in  hurprise. 

*  1  know  all  about  it.  Mr,  Worthivale  is  a  sort  of  relation,  and 
ban  told  me.  What  took  you  to  him  with  forged  testimonials, 
fch  ?  Both  you  and  the  lady  who  gave  the  character  have  become 
aeliciiiabla.    Aware  of  that^  eh  ? ' 

Joaaiia  made  no  reply. 

*  What  took  you  there  ? ' 

*  I  wMf^  KcnlV  Hlie  anirarered. 

*  I  aid  so^sent  by  Ljuarux.* 

10-2 


Mr,  Cheek  did  so,  Juj^t  then,  in  canie  a  woraan  with  a  Hn- 
tannia  metal  tt^apot,  milk  jug,  and  sugar  bowl,  which  she  wnnf»  «i 
to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Cheek  listened  to  the  disputation  over  its  value,  to  th^ 
remorseless  way  in  which  Joanna  pointed  out  its  detects,  thi 
way  in  which  she  flouted  the  poor  woman  when  ahe  named 
reaHonable  sum  as  that  which  she  demanded  for  them,  the  battl 
fought  over  a  few  p*Mii*e  wljer*  Hie  sliillincrsj  w^rp    sfftUul,  nnd  ih 
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igiiominioti«  rc»ut  of  tlie  seller.  As  he  listened  3Ir*  Cheek's  in- 
teri^fit  was  quickened.  He  looked  more  attentively  at  the  girl, 
And  observed  her  keen  face  and  brilliant  eyes.  *8he  is  no  fool/ 
he  !<aid  to  hirruHelf. '  1  wish  1  had  her  in  my  shop.  She'd  be  worth 
pounds  to  me/ 

Then  in  came  l^azurn^.  Mr.  Cheek  gave  him  a  nod*  The 
Jtm  recognised  hitu,  uttered  a  crow  of  admiration,  and  rushed  at 
him  with  hot  h  hands  extended.  Mr,  Cheek  at  onee  put  his  hands 
ttnder  biit  conUhiik,  and  repelled  l^izarus  with  a  look. 

*  A  word  with  you/  said  he,  *  in  your  den/ 
lAxarus  bowed  and  p<,»inted  the  way.     Cheek  knew  the  passage' 

and  tlic  room  well  enough,  though  many  years  had  past^ed  since 
he  h;id  hi m  them, 

*Take  a  sedan,  sir/  begged  the  Jew,  bowing  at  every  comma. 
*T<m  will  find  it  easy,  cuts  off  the  draught  on  all  sides,  sir.  I 
will  rit  on  my  b<*d^  my  dear  Mr.  Cheek.  Lord  !  what  pleasure  to 
•ee  an  old  customer  again  !  I  hear  affairs  are  flourishing  with  you, 
Mr.  Cheek,  t  hear  golden  tidings  of  you,  sir  ;  and  to  think  I  ha*] 
a  hand  in  the  making  of  you  !  Well,  humble  instruments,  sir  ! 
terj  humble/ 

*  A  hand  in  thu  undoing  of  my  son,  if  in  the  making  of  me/ 
Miifl  Mr.  Cheek,  grimly,    '  \\liich  latter  pro]H>Hition  I  dispute.' 

*Nafe*udden  embarrasijmeut  ?  Want  a  helping  hand  over  a 
ittle?*  inquired  Lazarus,  fawningly. 

*  No  «u(*h  luck  for  yon/  answered  Mr.  Cheek, 

*  Then  how  may  I  meet  your  wishes  ? ' 

*  I  wn  about/  said  Mr.  Cheek,  pompously,  *  to  make  lai^  in- 
ittitmti  *»n  thf5  property  of  a  great  duke  in  thesaJ 
pafta,  li!  ^'bridge.  1  understand  that  he  \»  in  im^ 
mediate  need  of  a  (^uHidemble  sum ;  and  as  I  have  my  tens  and 
htmdri^^  of  thousands  at  command,  I  am  inclined  to  lend  him 
what  be  wants  on  the  security  of  some  of  hu  estates.  Now ' — 
noddenly — *  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  Duke's  affairs  ?   You  sent 

'  rvatidde  to  Court  Royal  to  pry  into  and  find  out 
I  books  stoixl.     What-  i*  your  stake  ?  * 

I  /.uni«  wau  NO  startled  that  he  could  not  {^fieak.  He  sat  with 
1  |i,   J  (ii-nTli    r\tf\  eyes,  sUiring  at  hiw  vi?<itor. 

*  iv:h  u  :iH  ;ilK)ut  it/  Said  Mr.  Cheek,  coolly.  *  Steward  is  mj 
nslatiiin.  He  and  your  girl  out  there  have  told  me  all  but  one 
Ulillg.     Wli      *  ^^      T'        '    ^  fates?* 

I^i£aruF  :  i^  face. 
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*  You — you  are  going  to  lend  money  to  the  Duke ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, '  I  did  not  8ui>pose  you  such  a  gnll.  Do  you  know  that 
his  land  is  mortgaged  to  it:*  full  value  in  times  like  these  ?  It 
a  bad  business.     Do  not  soil  your  fingers  with  it/ 

'  Can  take  care  of  myself.  Want  no  advice/  said  Mr.  CheSB 
unmoved* 

*  You   are   bewildered   and  befooled  by  aristocratical  hocU€ 
pocufi,     I've  seen  the  sort  of  tiling  done  on  a  platform  with  a  few" 
passes,  and  a  man  loses  his  power  of  will.     He  does  everything 
the  electro-biologist  orders.    The  Duke  has  made  his  passes  over 
you — be  on  your  guard.     The  case  is  hopeless/ 

*  '^^at  have  you  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  ' 

*  I^ — I  ?  Oh  yes  I  I  have  lent  money.  I  have  taken  up  a 
mortgage  or  two,  I've  burnt  my  fingers.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  what  the  burdens  on  the  estate  are.     You  shall  see.* 

He  went  to  his  closet  and  extracted  a  memorandum-book,  and 
offered  it  to  his  visitor. 

'  Is  this  what  was  extracted  by  your  girl  ? '  asked  Cheek* 

Lazarus  winced. 

'  I  see  your  name  nowhere  here/  said  the  great  trader. 

'  No— no — but  I  am  there.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  I$J 
it  ugly,  or  is  it  beautiful  ? ' 

'  Very  ugly  indeed,  for  the  Duke.  Nevertheless,  I  don't  seel 
any  great  risk.  I  shall  take  over  the  two  mortgages  that  havgJ 
been  called  in.' 

*  Others  are  going  to  follow/  said  the  Jew.  *  I  have  been' 
several  of  the  mortgagees,  who  are  my  friends,  belong  to  my  race, 
and  they  are  all  stirring.  Have  you  seen  fowlers  out  wild-duck 
shooting  when  the  winds  drive  the  birds  near  shore?  The  men 
make  a  ring  of  boats  and  row  inwards,  driving  the  ducks  and 
geese  together  till  they  start  to  fly,  and  then — bang !  bang  Ij 
bang!  from  all  sides,  and  down  they  fall  in  hundreds.  We'll 
bring  down  our  daoal  ducks.     Will  you  join  in  the  sport ' 

Lazarus  looked  hard  at  his  visitor,  and  Cheek  measured  him 
with  his  eyes, 

*  You  are  not  moving  out  of  love  for  the  Duke  ? '  said  the  Jew, 
derisively ;  *  not  out  of  desire  to  uphold  so  grand  a  pillar  of  th€ 
constitution  ?  * 

'  The  Duke  and  the  ducal  family  are  nothing  to  me.  I  want 
their  land.' 

*  Their  land  and  residence  ;  Court  Koyal,  with  its  park. 
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Ittmros  laughed  maliciously. 

Cb^ek  lot»ked  hard  at   him.     *  And  you — you  would  do  the 

*  Of  course.  I  want  their  land.  I  want  to  smoke  them  out, 
mialu)  em  out  like  foxes.' 

'  LiofD  this,'  said  Cheek,  *  smoked  by  fox.  Joking  apart,  wha 
tB  your  game  ?  You  want  the  land.  You  have  an  eye  on  Big- 
bur)*  Bay,  to  make  of  that  a  t^econd  Torquay.  You  want  to  work 
tlie  date  quarries  and  the  petroleum  shale.  Bah  !  you  have  not 
the  capital/ 

*  Look  here,'  said  Lazarus  ;  '  let  us  go  shares.  Your  kinsman 
Worthivale  has  been  deluding  you  with  assurances  of  solvency. 
The  family  never  can  jay  it*?  debts.  I  will  foreclose  on  Court 
Royal,  Do  not  help  them  against  me.  Othors  will  follow,  they 
are  all  ready.  It  is  like  an  avalanche ;  pop  I  and  it  shoots  down 
and  buries  all  below.  You  lie  by  and  buy  the  land  as  we  or  the 
Duke  sell.     Pick  it  up  bit  by  bit.' 

*  I  shall  go  to  Kingsbridge,  and  see  the  place.' 

*Go,  by  idl  means.  Then  you  will  be  a  judge  if  fortunes  are 
to  be  made  there,  Bigbury  Bay — that  a  second  Torquay  !  You 
mui^  find  the  site  first,  and  the  shelter.  Why,  the  fishermen 
Ktand  on  the  cUffSjand  angle  ofif  them  into  deep  water.  Will  you 
dig  out  a  city  in  the  rocks,  like  Petm  ?  Slate  at  Kingsbridge  I 
We  have  slate  more  accessible  to  Plymouth  than  that.  Oil  shale  ! 
— it  has  been  tried.  Plenty  of  shale,  but  no  oil.  Or  do  you 
want  to  oust  the  great  family,  and  settle  into  it^  nej^t  ?  Lend 
them  money,  and  you  will  be  done.  The  Marquis  will  marry 
aa  heire^,  and  wash  Ids  debts  away.  You  will  get  your  money 
back,  but  jou  won't  get  into  Court  Royal/ 

*  You  are  eager  to  keep  me  off,'  said  Mr.  Cheek.  '  What  is 
jour  stake  ? ' 

*  Fifty  thousand,  mine.  I  lead  the  way;  I  am  Mr.  Emmanuel^ 
with  my  thumb  on  C<iurt  Koyal  and  Kingsbridge.  Others  are 
coouiig  on,  till  the  family  is  crushed.* 

*  Fifty  thousand  ! ' 

*  Yeii.     Do  not  let  us  fight.    Let  us  share  the  spoil  together.' 
Mr.  Cheek  made  no  re|ily.     He  was  considering. 

*  You  are  going  to  Kingsbridge,  eh  ? '  said  Lazarus.  *  Be  on 
jom  guard  against  the  great  people  there.  They  do  not  regard 
JOQ  a«  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  creatures  as  themselve 
Thej  hold  themselve«  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  like  of  us*' 
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*The  like  of  us!*  repeat^  Mr.  Cheek,  indignaiitly,     *DonV 
class  yourself  with  me/ 

'They  make  use  of  U5,  squeeze  us  as  lemons,  and  tiirow  the-^ 
rind  away.     If  they  think  ^they  will  get  money  or  information  out 
of  you  they  will  be  gracious  enough.     Your  cousin  Worthivale 
will  give  them  a  hint  to  use  you  well.     They  will  dazzle  you  with 
their   magnificence,  condescend  to  you  mo«(t  graciously,  stupefy 
your  mind  with  admiration  of  their   polish  and  amiability  and 
urbanity,  then,  when  they  have  made  what  they  wanted  out  of 
you,  they  will  slam  the  door  in  your  face  and  pass  you  unnoticed 
in  the  street.     Be  on  your  guard.     I  have  forewarned  you.     If] 
you  want  them  to  remain  amiable  and  gracious,  you  must  have] 
their  thumbs  in  a  vice.* 


CHAPTEE   XLIV. 
A   STAltTLlNU   PHOPOSAU 

TfiK  serenity  of  security  was  gone  from  Court  lioyal.  Though  a 
went  on  there  altered  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor,  a  change 
had  passed  over  the  house,  like  the  touch  of  the  first  October 
frost  on  the  park  trees.  And  as  the  trees  show  their  sensibility 
of  coming  winter  in  various  tints,  the  maple  turning  crimson  and 
the  beech  gold,  the  oak  ruaset  and  the  sycamore  brown,  so  did 
the  threat  of  impending  niin  affect  the  various  members  of  the 
household  variously.  Hitherto  the  house  of  Kingsbridge  had 
been  regarded  as  unbreakable  as  the  Bank  of  England,  as  unas- 
sailable as  the  British  constitution.  Now  the  faith  had  received 
a  shock  so  rude  that  it  could  never  recover  its  childlike  simplicity 
The  windows  of  heaven  were  open,  the  fountains  of  the  great  dee 
were  broken  up,  and  in  the  deluge  what  would  survive  ?  Th 
ark  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  all  the  household  were  aware  of  iti 
and  restless.  On  every  face  a  shadow  had  fallen.  The  members 
of  the  family  talked  each  other  into  momentary  encouragement 
and  then  parted  to  fall  back  into  despondency-  The  Duke  wai 
the  least  aBfected*  After  he  had  recovered  the  agitation  in^ 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  paragraph  in  the  society  pftp^r, 
he  put  the  whole  matter  from  him.  He  had  known  all  his  Uful 
that  the  eatates  were  encumbered,  he  had  known  also  all  his  life 
that  this  had  not  precluded  him  from  sjiending  money.  Hithert 
when   Ite  net  fleil  it,  money  had  been  raist^d,  it  roiiM   be   ralsei 
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igain*  There  was  always  water  io  the  well.  The  pump  worked 
buUj.  The  f:uilt  lay  in  Worthivale  ;  he  was  old,  and  creaky,  and 
clumpy. 

Lord  lionald,  on  tne  other  hand,  worried  himself  with  schemes 
for  raiding  mouey.  He  came  int4>  his  nephew's  room  every  day 
with  a  new  suggeetion  as  impractieabte  ad  the  last,  and  when 
Saltoonibe  threw  cold  water  over  it  he  visited  the  Archdeacon, 
ttt  bope^  of  gaining  encouragement  from  him.  At  table,  before 
compuiy  aad  the  servants,  the  General  was  cheerful,  told  his  old 
stories,  abused  the  new  army  regulations,  wondered  what  the 
ienice  was  coming  to,  when  the  iirst  necessity  for  advancement 
wajF  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  newspaper  reporters.  He  was  less 
tangulne  in  his  views  than  heretofore,  that  was  the  only  evidence 
he  gare  in  public  that  his  mind  was  troubled. 

Lord  Edward  remained  at  Court  Koyal,  in  spite  of  p€rempt>ory 
recalls  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  insisted  on  his  return  to  Sleepy 
lloUow,  where  cracks  had  appeared  in  the  walls,  and  water  was 
pest^olating  through  the  roof,  and  the  lamb-like  curate  was  begin- 
ning to  kick  like  a  calf.  Lord  Edward  saw  that  a  crisis  had 
amved  in  the  fate  of  the  family,  and  he  saw  that  his  duty — the 
paiBinoitint  duty— called  him  to  remain  at  Coiu-t  Koyal,  Where 
ditties  clashed  the  superior  must  be  obeyed,  and  his  duty  to  the 
family  st^xni  above  all  others. 

The  Marquis  was  altered  since  his  return  from  Plymouth. 
The  altverntion  was  not  in  appearance  only,  it  was  also  in  manner. 
He  had  been  hitherto  agreeable  in  society,  he  was  now  silent. 
Nothing  rouse<l  him  out  of  his  depression.  Before  he  had  beeiti 
afiathetie,  now  he  was  dispirited.  He  accepted  the  impending 
ruin  Jis  inevitable,  and  made  no  efforts  to  arrest  it. 

K<*avi«  noticed  the  change  and  regretted  it.     The  change 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse. 

Only  I-ady  Grace  remained  herself — cheerful,  loring,  trustful. 
8be  devoted  herself  more  than  ever  to  her  brotlier,  and,  without 
affiiniring  to  observe  his  melancholy,  combated  it  with  uU  tho 
wea|ions  of  h*»r  woman^s  wit.  She  forced  him  out  of  hiniself ;  she 
•  and  I,ucy  to  her  aid.  Only  when  shr  was  alrnn* 
..i.^  ..M  .^..  v»me  into  her  eyes,  and  her  brightness  fade.  Hct 
biother  was  now  lirr  fir^t  concern,  though  she  did  not  umlerslitnd 
ihe  ocaudon  of  his  mood.  She  attributed  it  to  despair  of  saving « 
tha&mily,  ^*''>'*-*"*-nt  on  the  failure  of  his  engagement  UiDulcina 
Bigsbjr.     A  he  thought  chiefly  of  him,  she  did  not  think 
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exclusively  uf  him.  She  did  not  even  know  the  main  cause  of 
trouble*  She  had  resolved  that  some  of  the  property  must  be  i 
sold,  and  that  the  estjiblishment  must  be  reducedi  She  dared  to" 
broach  the  subject  to  her  father,  in  hopes  of  persuading  him  to 
realise  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her* 
*  My  dear  Grace,'  he  said>  *  talk  of  what  you  understand.  If  you 
want  any  more  gardenias — and  the  new  sorts  are  very  fine — order 
them.  Tell  Messrs.  Veitch  to  send  you  a  Lapageria  alba;  we  have 
only  the  rosea  in  the  greenhouse.  But,  my  dear,  not  another 
word  about  matters  concerning  which  3^ou  know  nothing/ 

Somehow — it  is  impossible  to  say  how — the  knowledge  that 
the  existing  order  was  menaced  had  reached  the  servants'  hall, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed,  Mr.  Blomfieldand  Mrs. 
Probus,  the  senior  footmen,  the  coachman,  and  the  lady's-maid  of 
Lady  Grace  put  their  heads  together,  and  concluded  that  the  true 
remedy  lay  in  a  reduction  of  the  establishment.  Lord  Ronald 
must  go.  Lord  Edward  must  not  be  there  so  much,  and  he  must 
not  bring  that  *  drefful  Lady  Elizabetli,  as  is  so  mean,  and  pokes 
her  nose  into  everything.' 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest,*  said  Mr.  Blomfield,  *  that  Lady ' 
Grace  is  not  heartily  welcome  to  all  we  have,  and  to  the  best  of 
everything;  still,  her  ladyship  can*t  be  kept  on  nothing.  She 
really  ought  to  be  married  and  go.  The  Marquis  is  different. 
We  must  put  up  with  him  ;  he  is  the  heir,  and  will  be  Dook  some 
day/ 

*  But  if  you  send  away  Lady  Grace,  I  must  go  too,'  argued  the  j 
lady's-maid. 

*  Dnder  those  circumstances,'  said  the  butler,  *we  will  make] 
an  effort,  and  keep  her.' 

Upstairs,  at  the  same  time,  Lady  Grace  was  with  Lucy  going  i 
over  the  list  of  servants. 

*  Dear  Lucy,  it  is  very  painful.  I  can't  bear  to  send  one 
away,  they  are  all  »o  nice,  and  good,  and  obliging.  It  is  not  that 
I  care  for  myself,  but  that  I  fear  they  will  never  get  another  place 
where  they  will  all  be  so  happy  and  comfortable  together,' 

Owing  to   the   tension    of  spirits  at  the  Court,   Beavis  and 
Charles  Cheek  were  there  a  great  deal.     Charles  had  been  intro^J 
duced  as  the  cousin  of  Beavis  and  Lucy,  and  as  his  manners  werol 
gentlemanly,  and  his  conversation  pleasant,  and  his  spirits  tm- 
flagging,  he  was  a  welcome  guest.     Neither  he  nor  Mr,  Worthi- 
vale  had  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  his  relations  to  the 
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otonokemtic  system,  of  which  posBibly  the  ducal  family  had  never 
beard.  Even  if  they  had,  Charles  would  have  been  received  with 
perfect  readiness  as  the  kinsman  of  Lucy  and  her  father*  Lady 
Grace  herself  urged  Beavis  to  bring  his  cousin  whenever  he  could, 
to  cheer  the  Marquis,  and  draw  the  minds  of  her  uncles  from  the 
absorbing  care. 

Charles  Cheek  was  very  amusing ;  he  was  full  of  good  stories, 
and  had  the  tact  to  be  agreeable  without  forcing  himself  into 
prominence.  Indeed,  he  appeared  at  his*  best  in  this  society. 
He  knew  what  good  manners  were,  and  no  one  who  saw  hira  sus- 
pected the  effort  it  was  to  him  to  mfdntain  himself  at  ease  among 
tbem.  He  was  like  a  tight-rope  dancer,  who  seems  to  be  com- 
poeed  and  assured  on  his  cord  aloft,  but  who  knows  himself  to  be 
af€0t  and  happiest  when  he  is  on  the  8olid  ground. 

He  showed  sufficient  deference  to  the  nank  and  age  of  his 
GiBce,  and  the  General  and  the  Archdeacon,  to  conciliate  their 
fiivoiir.  Witli  the  Marquis  he  was  freer,  though  always  respect- 
ful, and  Ijord  Salt  combe  said  once  or  twice  to  Beavis  that  he  liked 
his  cousin,  and  hoped  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  invited  him 
to  oome  in  the  shooting  season,  and  placed  his  horses  at  his 
dffpo^al  for  hunting.  He  was  asked  to  take  frequent  strolls  with 
Lady  Grace,  and  Lucy  and  the  Marquis,  when  l^ord  Saltcombe 
naturally  fell  to  Lucy,  and  Charles  to  be  companion  to  I^ady 
Cfrace,  These  walks  were  delightful  to  Lucy,  as  her  sparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  testified.  Lady  Grace  enjoyed  them, 
for  Cliarles  was  always  amusing,  sometimes  interesting.  He  wal 
a  man  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  observation  of  men  and 
manners,  which  he  used  to  good  effect  in  conversittion,  Ladj 
Grace  had  a  sweet  voice,  thoroughly  schooled,  and  as  Charles  sanj 
well,  with  a  mellow  tenor,  and  knew  his  notes  fairly,  they  practis 
duets  together  partly  to  please  themselves,  chiefly  to  give  pleasi] 
to  the  Duke. 

Thr  man  was  sensible  of  the  channs  of  I^ady  Grace;  he 

had  ue\  «-  been  in  the  society  of  a  perfect  English   Lady, 

and  a  perfect  English  lady  is  the  noblest  and  most  acimirahle 
lacts  of  centuries  of  refinements     Tlie  culture  of  the^ 
y  is  a  culture  of  the  entire  woman,  mind  and  soul^  i 
as  well  as  of  body,  perfect  refinement  and  exquisite  delicacy  in 
manner,  in  movement^  in  intonation,  In  thotight,  and  in  expres.'iion* 
Ho  man  can  es^pe  the  attiBCtions  of  snch  a  woman ;  it  soizea' 
bim,  it  raises  him,  it  bumbles  him.     It  raises  him  by  inspiring 
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him  with  the  desire  to  be  worthy  to  associate  with  such  nobility ; 
it  hnmbles  .him  by  making  him  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
Charles  Cheek  had  been  so  little  in  the  society  of  ladies  of 
any  sort,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  the  ladies  of  the  best  English 
society,  that  this  association  with  Lady  Grrace  exercised  over  him 
quite  irresistible  fascination.  He  was  uneasy  when  a  day  passed 
without  his  seeing  her,  and  when  out  of  her  presence  the  recol- 
lection of  her  words,  and  the  pleasant  way  in  which  she  spoke 
them,  formed  his  great  delight.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he 
loved  her,  it  was  certain  that  he  worshipped  her. 

*  Grace  dear,'  said  Lucy  one  day  to  her  firiend,  '  take  care  what 
you  are  about.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Lucy  ?  ' 

*You  are  throwing  your  imperceptible  threads  round  that 
simple  young  man,  and  binding  him  in  bonds  he  will  be  powerless 
to  rive  away.' 

*  What  young  man  ? ' 

*  My  cousin  Charles.' 

*  Nonsense,  Lucy ! '  said  Lady  Grace,  colouring  slightly  and 
looking  vexed. 

'  You  cannot  help  yourself.  You  bewitch  every  one,  down  to 
old  Jonathan  the  gardener,  and  Tom  the  stable  boy.  You  cannot 
help  it.  You  have  thrown  your  glamour  over  my  cousin.  I  can 
see  it.  When  he  leaves  this  place  he  will  feel  like  the  Swiss 
exiled  from  the  Alpine  air  and  roses  to  be  pastrycook  in  Amster- 
dam. You  remember  that  queer  girl  we  had  at  the  Lodge,  and 
who  ran  away.  You  did  the  same  with  her,  and  she  sent  you  a 
necklace  in  token  of  undying  devotion.  Now  you  are  playing 
tricks  with  Charles.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  encourage  him  to 
do  something  equally  absurd.  As  for  my  fEither  and  Beavis,  you 
know  very  well  they  would  let  themselves  be  cut  to  pieces  in  your 
service.' 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  month,  Mr.  Cheek  senior  arrived, 
and  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  Court,  along  with  his  son  and  the 
Worthivales.  The  old  trader  was  highly  gratified.  He  was  struck 
with  the  grand  staircase,  the  well-lighted  magnificent  rooms,  rich 
with  gilding,  pictures,  and  silk  curtains,  with  the  livery  servants^ 
and  the  general  ease  and  luxury.  He  was  courteously  received, 
somewhat  ceremoniously,  and  he  had  a  few  words  with  the  Duke, 
who  made  himself  agreeable,  as  he  could  when  he  chose,  by 
touching  on  a  subject  likely  to  delight  the  old  man. 
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•  What  a  v«ry  nice  fellow  your  son  is,  Mr.  Cheek !     He  has 

«i  our  rathrr  cluU  society  of  late,     I    do  not  know  what 

J,        ,  .jl'l  have  done  without  him.     Heavis  is  our  usual  pUce  dt 

rfsUtanm,  but  Beavis  has  been  out  of  sorts  lately.     We  feel  under 

a  debt  to  yoii  for  having  s]>ared  him  bo  long.' 


Mr,  Check  held  up  hi-"!  head.     *Your  Grace  i»  too  compli- 
menUkryJ 

*  ^'  ^  ^   ill.     I  always  gpeak  my  mind/ 

Lralcatne  up.  '  I  nm  ^hul  tu  mnkiiyour  jic<[uaiutance, 
«bt' nid  ixird  Ronald;  M hough  I  owe  you  a  grudge,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  ever  be  Christian  enough  t/O  forgive  you. 
Yoor  boy  ought  to  have  been  in  the  anny/ 

^  .My  faoit^  my  lord.     Bitterly  regret  it  now—when  too  late« 
A  mbtake/ 


He  was  huntit 
No  end  of  pluck 
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'  It  was  a  mistake.  He  is  a  daring  fellow, 
the  other  day,  and  took  the  hedges  splendidlj. 
in  him.     Sad  pity  he  is  not  in  the  army/ 

The  delighted  father  watched  his  son  all  the  evening.  He  did 
not  talk  much  himself,  and  Lord  Edward  and  the  General  fmind 
him  diflBcuIt  to  get  on  with*  The  reason  was  that  his  attention 
was  taken  up  in  eontempiatiug  his  son  with  admiration  and  wonder. 
He  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  had  he  assisted  at  a 
miracle.  Qiarles  was  at  ease  in  this  isociety,  Charles  could  talk^ 
and  make  the  great  people  listen  to  him.  After  dinner  Charlea 
played  and  sang  a  solo,  talked  to  Lucy  Worthivale^  and  sent  he 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  stood  in  the  window  in  familiar  discussion^ 
with  the  Marquis,  then  went  to  the  Duke,  conversed  with  him, 
then  at  his  request  sang  a  duet  with  Lady  (xrace.  Aft^er  that 
Charles  was  on  an  ottotnan  with  the  lad}*,  talking  to  her  in  ani 
animated  way,  expressing  himself  with  his  hands  like  a  French- 
man, whilat  her  colour  came  and  she  smiled.  She  coloured  be- 
cause she  remembered  the  words  of  Lucy. 

Mr,  Cheek  was  struck  with  her ;  her  delicate  beauty  and  purity 
impressed  him.     He  was  not  afraid  of  her,  but  he  had  not  thej 
courage  to  get  up  from  his  place  and  walk  across  the  room  to  speak] 
to  her.     Presently  she  came  over  to  him,  and  talked,  and  the  ol<jl 
man  felt  as  though  a  light  shone  round  him,  and  a  sense  of  rever-i 
ence  and  holy  love  came  upon  him.     He  did  not  remember  after- 
wards  what  she  said,  or  what  he  answered,  but  thought  that  he 
had  been  in  a  dream-     Afterwards,  when  she  was  at  the  pianc 
again,  he  watched  her,  and  shook  his  head,  and  smiled.     Then 
looked  at  Charles  turning  the  pages  of  her  music  for  her,  and  he 
said  to  himself,  ^  Charles  is  a  genius !   It  is  not  in  me.     The  Duke 
and  that  old  soldier  chap  didn't  pile  it  on  too  much.     He  is  all 
they  said,  and  more.     Worthivale  was  right.     This  is  the  elementi 
in  which  he  must  swim,' 

Mr,  Cheek  and  the  steward  walked  home  together,  Charles  J 
and  Beavis  went  on  before. 

*  Are  they  not  charming  people  ?     Is  not  the  house  quite  per- 
fect ? '  asked  Mr.  Worthivale. 

*  This  the  style  of  daily  life  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Cheek. 

*  Always  the  same — of  coursp.' 

*  And  the  income,  the  debts,  the  mortgages,  the  outs  always  thcM 
same?  *  said  Mr.  Cheek.    *  Nothing  for  it  but  a  smash-up.     Seer 
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Ihe  aocounts.     Balance  bad.     I — even  I — with  the  Monokeros  on 
my  baek^  couldn't  afford  it/ 

*  You  have  never  seen  this  sort  of  life  before,'  said  the  steward^ 
reproa€bfiiUy,  *  and  so — it  rather  surprises  you.  Splendid,  is  it 
not  ?  nod  so  homely  and  genhil  too.' 


*  WoQ*t  go  on/  said  the  man  of  business,    *  Can*t  do  it  on  the 
tudiiiee.     Col-lapfiie/ 

*I  hope  not — I  trust  nut/ 

*  1  can  help  thenu     1  can  save  them/ 

*  I  Iroew  it,  I  was  *ure  of  it/ exclaimed  the  delighted  steward. 
*I  see  they  like  Charlie,  and  Charlie  likes  to  be  on  this  shelf. 

I  don't*     I  ain*t  suited  to  it^     HH  me  on  end  on  the  floor.   I>on'e 
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roll  me  up  and  chuck  me  aloft  on  a  top  shelf.     Charlie  can  take 
that  place,  and  he  shall.     I  like  to  see  him  there.' 

*  He  conducts  himself  very  well,  but  what  has  he  to  do  with 
the  present  emergency  ? ' 

*  Everything.  Charlie  shall  make  Lady  Grace  his  missus. 
Then  hell  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  whatever  I  may  be.' 

*  What ! '    Mr.  Worthivale  sprang  back,  and  his  hat  fell  off. 

*•  Charlie  shall  make  his  proposals  to  Lady  Grace,  and  111  find 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  clear  off  such  of  the  mortgages 
as  are  now  troublesome.  The  Monokeros  is  still  alive,  and  bringing 
in  money  for  Charlie  and  his  deary.  If  this  ain't  a  handsome 
offer,  show  me  one  that  is.  If  you  don't  like  my  shop,  go  to 
another.' 

*  Are  you  mad?  You  must  be  mad!'  exclaimed  the  steward, 
too  amazed  to  be  indignant.  *  Your  sow  and  she  !  What  are  you 
thinking  of?' 

*  WTiat  am  I  thinking  of  ?  Mutual  accommodation.  As  you 
said  to  me,  I  want  blood,  and  they  want  money.     Is  it  a  deal  ?' 

Mr.  Worthivale  stared  at  his  guest,  and  remained  rooted  to 
the  spot. 

*  Madman ! '  he  gasped.     *  Is  nothing  sacred  with  you  ?' 

*  As  you  like,'  said  the  trader,  indifferently.  *  Take  my  offer 
or  reject  it.     I  can  do  without  better  than  you.' 

*  Not  a  word  of  this  raving  nonsense  to  a  soul,'  said  Mr.  Wor- 
thivale, grasping  his  arm.  *  Ix>rd !  I  wouldn't  have  any  one  hear 
of  this  for  all  I  am  worth.' 

*  As  you  like,'  said  Mr.  Cheek,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
*  Those  are  my  terms.' 


{To  he  continued.) 
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*  n  y  1  tout  dans  te  Itttres  autograplies ;  ellea  ptotsetient  autre  cboae  que  la 
AKtbfoetlon  d'ntie  «t^le  curioAiU ;  une  n'ohe  moiason  de  r^v^tations  tnesp^r^a 
J  dofl  cui  atteatc.  Quelle  bello  oocasion  de  no  pat  laiwer  pMr  sur  pied  les 
pyttljM  inrtrtu*tiyea  de  I'bomme  t  Et  puiji|  k  cot6  dei  d^ailUaoes  do  la  raisoo  ot 
da  tOfiaeUiOCar,  qtie  de  saintes  larmea  !  queb  nobles  secrets  d'abn^gatloD  et  de 

Bo  wrote  Feuillet  des  Conches,  one  of  the  most  learned^  enthU'' 
sla8tie»  and  indefatigable  of  modern  collectors ;  whose  treasiirest 
now  broken  up  and  scattered  in  Boston,  London,  Paris,  and 
Chicago,  enrich  the  cabinets  of  two  hemispheres*  For  the  splendid 
harveat  of  chanc^t  and  unlooked-for  revektions,  no  one  who  has 
lingered  long — as  we  have  lately  done — over  the  folios  and  the 
eumB  where  Ue  the  letters  and  the  papers  of  so  many  great,  so 
namy  in&mou^,  jio  many  noteworthy  in  so  many  different  ways, 
BO  one  who  has  done  this  can  fail  to  echo  the  truth  of  the  judg* 
ment  which  tin?  author  of  the  'Causeried  d'un  Curieux*  delivers. 
Before,  then,  we  consider,  however  lightly,  anything  of  the  history 
or  aotiqnity  of  the  taste,  let  us — opening  the  pages  at  random— 
examijie  the  natore  of  the  harvest  they  will  yield ;  truly,  as  itJ 
feeinii  to  us  al^^  something  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  barrett| 
coriotfity* 

*Hore  la^t  w uids,' writes  Byron  to  bis  wife,  his  last   letter' 
before  leaving  B«ngladd,as  it  proved  for  ever,  in  April  1816,  *more 
kfii  wordi — not  many^— but  such  as  you  will  attend  to,*    There  it 
f^jre  us,  the  large  sheet  of  post,  creased  and  folded  and 

,     1  Xju  the  house  in  Piccadilly,  written  un  both   udes,  and 

ilgned  your  iruly^  Bpwi*    Every  line  speaks  to-day  to  us  of 

1  and  grief;  every  line  of  it  seems  to  throb  with 

._ ,_,.  -i..aj  *ind  rcsi'ntm«"n!*     lit-  writes  of  the  ><ij*ter  to  wIhuu, 
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he  was  so  tenderly  attached ;  gradually  robbed,  he  cries  in  bitter- 
ness, of  all  of  whom  she  was  ever  fond  and  now  finally  of  himself; 
he  writes  of  his  child,  bat  scarcely  in  tones  of  affection,  more 
indeed  in  tones  of  business,  of  future  settlement ;  and  towards 
the  close  refers  to  their  travelling  carriage,  which,  as  they  took 
but  one  short  journey  in  it  together,  maybe  she  will  have  no 
objection  to  keep.  The  letter  lies  among  many  others,  many  of 
his  sister's  and  his  wife's,  and  next  to  one  from  Fletcher,  his  valet, 
dated  from  Missolonghi,  April  20,  1824,  the  day  after  his  death, 
that  touchingly  describes  the  last  hours  of  the  best  and  kindest  of 
masters  to  Turk  or  Christian^  the  incoherence,  the  painful  efforts 
to  speak  and  be  understood — *  I  told  my  lord  I  was  very  sorry, 
but  I  had  not  understood  one  word  of  what  he'd  been  saying ' — 
the  long  night  of  watching  and  delirimn,  the  morning's  gradual 
silence,  and  the  peaceful  dissolution  without  a  sigh  or  groan. 

Turn  a  few  pages  and  the  stately  hand  of  Charles  I.  lies  before 
us  in  all  its  royal  shape  and  dignity.  It  is  a  letter,  dated  May  29, 
1630,  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  mother  of  his  wife  Henrietta 
Maria,  announcing  the  birth  of  the  future  Charles  II.,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  sheet,  in  a  trembling  scrawl,  evidently  written  in  bed, 
runs  the  signature,  *  votre  trfes  humble  et  tr6s  obeissante  fille  et 
serviteuse,  Henriette  Marie.'  Later,  when  the  Civil  War  had  well 
begun  and  troubles  were  thick,  the  noble  formation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate king's  hand  seems  to  dwarf  and  dwindle  under  the  stress 
of  misfortune  and  disappointment.  What  a  difference  between 
the  proud  and  splendid  Madame  of  1630,  the  hand  of  the  Stuart 
strong  enough  then  to  rule  without  his  parliament,  what  a  differ- 
ence between  the  conscious  magnificence  of  Whitehall  and  an 
heir  to  an  unshaken  throne  that  seems  to  breathe  through  all  that 
letter  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  nervous  and  shrunken  4  adoke 
this  Sunday  morning^  on  the  eve  of  Edge  Hill,  when  the  king 
writes  in  haste  to  Rupert — *  Nepveu,  I  have  given  order  as  you 
have  desyred,  so  that  I  doubt  not  but  all  the  foot  and  cannon  will 
be  at  Egge  Hill  betymes  this  Morning,  where  you  will  also  find 
your  loving  oncle  and  faithfull  frend,  Charles  R.' 

And  three  years  later,  in  July  1645,  after  Naseby's  disaster, 
are  there  not  humility  and  almost  despair  plainly  visible  in  the 
broken  lines  wherein  he  appeals  so  pathetically  to  the  Irish 
governor,  the  faithful  James  Butler  ?  He  calls  for  arms  and  help 
to  be  despatched  at  once,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  ooontry.    '  Ormond,'  he  writes,  ^  it  hath  pleased  Gt)d  by  many 
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ioooemiire  misrfortuned  to  reduce  my  affaires)  of  late  from  a  very 
pfosptTOUi^  r  ■  Ti  to  so  low  an  eb  as  to  be  a  perfect  tryal  of 
M  men'«  v  ^  ^^  to  me,  and  you  being  a  person  whom  I 
consider  as  most  entyrely  and  generotiRly  resolved  to  Btand  and 
&U  with  your  king*  I  doe  principally  rely  upon  you  for  your 
ntiJioeti  aJ4Bii«tanc<^  in  ray  present  hazard &^.' 

The  iipirit  which  in  those  three  letters,  from  Whitehall,  from 
Oiford,  and  from  Cardiff,  gradually  failed  the  king — if  we  may 
jndge  from  bin  handwriting^iu  not  wanting  in  the  last  ktter  < 
written  by  his  grand  mot  her^  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  dated  from 
'  '«gay,  a  deux  heitres  api*^s  mmwif,  six  hours  before  her 

L .         ,  >a  in  the  hall  of  the  castle.     Here  there  is  no  sign  of 
faltering,  no  haste,  no  carelessness.    Dignity  and  resignation  seem 
to  exhale  from  the  paper  whereon  the  unhappy  Mary's  hand  rested^ 
for  the  last  time  so  steadily,  whereof  the  ink  is  scarcely  faded 
and  th©  two  broad  jviges  scarcely  embrowned  by  time*     If  you 
you  can  almost  hear  her  read  aloud  what  she  has  J 
;..,,:.„,     '-'-....^dy  and  affectionately  she  commends  her  servant* > 
lo  ber  heav^frh't^  Charles  IX.  of  France,  hardly  murmurs  at  or 
on  the  sentence  that  day  announced  to  her  by  the  governor 
...     .amer  in  the  hall  as  though  she  were  a  common  felon; 
merply  mentions,  and  without  complaint,  that  she  has  not  been 
mllowed  to  make  a  will ;  again  commends  her  servants  and  their  j 
Vftg^  to  him,  and  sends  two  precious  stones  for  his  health's  sake, 
III  tk!»  worn  round  the  neck.     The  letter  is  well-nigh  three  htmdred 
jeuv  old,  and  Htill  across  that  spncious  gulf  of  time  seems  t/) 
lOQch  iiome  of  t.ho?ie  ftftintrs  litrmfH  nf  which  the  Frenr-li  rnn<H't«»r 
writes  #0  elotjuentlv. 

Aftd  for  saintes  laruua^  what  tears  more  sacred  tlian  thosai 
that  blister  old  love-letters,  than  those  that  have  fallen  over  ih^ 
trembling  signature  of  the  dying?     In  tender  reproach  D^jazet 
one  for  whom  alone  she  acts,  for  whom  alone  she  livrs;  jt 

..,  g ;  ni  lift  nl.  ^crm^  sighs  Balzac  heavily,  the  day  before  his 

ifeatli,  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  of  his  wife^s;   and  Kiigt^nie,  fond 
moord  *of  the  old   glad  days  and   the  old  glad  life  of  Spain/- 
mnnntiri  her  happy  thanks  to  a  dear  friend  for  his  beautiful 
preseiit^  and  ajiJiiires  him  of  her  unalterable  devotion.     What  a 
tragedy  hr-  H — quel  noble  Mrcrrt  ^Vahn^tjntmi  et  (144 

vmiu  lies  L    _  ..   :   tliin  scrawl,  sunk  into  the  tlimsy  jjaper,' 

wrhieh  of  u*  now  can  know?  Family  pride  or  her  own  ambition^ 
f0T«e  (torn  without  or  firee-will  from  within,  who  can  tell  which  it 
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was  that  made  her  pot  aside  the  quiet  days  in  the  white  country- 
house  with  its  green  blinds  and  long  cool  corridors,  among  the 
olive  groves  and  cork  trees,  for  the  uneasj  splendour  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  glitter  of  Trouville — choose,  instead  of  the 
I»eace  of  the  Spanish  mountains,  the  yelling  rabble  of  Paris,  the 
disguise,  the  hurried  flight,  the  exile  ? 

Turn  the  pages  where  you  will,  anyhow,  anvwhere — there  is 
always  something  to  make  you  laugh,  to  make  you  sigh,  to  make 
you  think.  *  As  to  the  k — ,'  scribbles  the  Princess  Charlotte,  *  I  un- 
derstand he  is  as  mad  as  puss,  and  no  chance,  I  believe,  whatever 
of  his  recovery.'     Over  that,  can  you  not  both  laugh  and  sigh  ? 

Hear  giddy  Kitty  Clive  to  her  dear  Garrick,  from  Twicken- 
ham, in  the  frost  and  snow  of  January  1776.  *I  schreemed  at 
your  parish  business.  I  think  I  see  you  in  your  church  warden- 
ship  quariling  with  the  baker  for  not  making  their  Brown  loaves 
big  enough  ;  but  for  God  sake  never  think  of  being  a  justice  of 
peice,  for  the  peoj)le  will  quarill  on  purpos  to  be  brought  before 
you  to  hear  you  talk,  so  that  you  may  have  as  much  business 
upon  the  lawn  as  you  had  upon  the  boards ;  if  I  should  live  to 
be  thaw'd  I  will  come  to  town  on  purpos  to  kiss  you,  and  go  the 
summer  as  you  say.  I  hope  we  will  see  each  other  ten  times  as 
often,  when  we  will  talk  and  dance  and  sing,  and  send  our  hearers 
I-Aughing  to  their  Beds.'  II  y  a  tout  dans  lea  lettres  autographed — 
one  must  be  surprised  at  nothing  on  which  one  lights.  Not  even 
at  a  letter  from  the  arch-rogue  Cagliostro,  written  to  his  wife  in 
terms  of  the  deepest  affection,  during  his  detention  in  the  Bastille 
for  the  *'  affaire  du  Collier,'  and  assuring  his  ^  amata  sposa  e  cara 
Saraiina '  of  his  complete  innocence.  The  innocence  was  a  lie, 
but  the  affection  was  true;  one  has  only  to  read  through  the 
letter  to  be  sure  of  that. 

And  not  far  from  Cagliostro  lies  the  passport  of  *  la  citoyenne 
Marie  Corday,'  dated  from  Caen,  April  8,  1793,  the  passport  that 
gave  her  authority  and  assistance  to  go  to  Paris  and  assassinate 
Marat.  From  it  we  learn  that  Charlotte  Marie  Corday  was  '  ag6 
de  24  ans  ;  taille  de  5  pieds  I  pou. ;  cheveux  et  sourcils  chatains ; 
yeux  gris ;  front  eleve ;  nez  longe ;  bouche  moyenne ;  menton 
rond,  fourchu ;  visage  oval.'  Friends  of  the  Republic  are  bidden 
to  give  her  every  help  en  route  to  make  her  journey  plain ;  the 
same  friends,  we  imagine — aux  Fran^is^  amis  de  loix  elds  la 
paix — to  whom  the  address  found  in  her  pocket  after  the  murder 
was  directed ;  an  address  rambling,  incoherent,  breaking  into  an 
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oeeanional  irregular  chant  of  verse ;  that  declares,  moreover,  her 
oaQvietion  how  the  well-being  of  France  depends  alone  on  the 
flemih  of  the  tyrant • 

Here^  too,  on  grey  paper  in  villainous  blunt  type,  lowers  the 
condemn  At  ion  of  the  infamous  Carrier  for  his  participation  in, 
nay,  instigation  of,  the  noyades  at  Nantes  ;  if,  indeed,  that  con- 
d*  mnation  were  still  wanting  to  the  minds  of  any.     It  is  dated 

*  *Wnmire,  An.  2  (November  24,  1793),  and  orders  the  naval 

les  t^  compel   lK»atmen  on  the  Ix>ire  between  Nantes  and 

8aamur  to  keep  the  left  bank — *  sous  peine  d'etre  regardes  ei 

pnni®  comnie  traitres  a  la  imtrie.*     Jacques  Carrier,  it  is  clear, 

wan  fi-arful  of  the  rescue  of  his  victims. 

Hi?rc  is  the  original  dfsi)atch  of  Monk  and  Blake,  announcing 
the  victory  over  the  Dutch  under  Van  Trorap,  in  June  1653; 
here,  a  humorous  letter  of  Beethoven^s,  with  the  usual  illegible 
signature;  here,  on  April  13,  1564,  Cellini  excuses  himself  from 
attending  the  obsequies  of  Michael  Angelo  on  the  ground  of  ill- 
bttlth  ;  and  here,  in  1593,  Cervantes  acknowledges  a  sum  of 
tnoney,  probably  from  a  bookseller,  for  the  sum  is  smalL 

So  much  in  brief  support  of  the  quotation  from  Feuillet  des 
Conches  with  which  we  head  this  paper,  I^t  us  now  consider 
r]i[ijdly,  with  what  lightness  of  touch  the  lumber  of  the  many 
centuries  we  have  searched  will  permit,  the  antecedents  and 
hi?*for!cal  position  of  the  collector  of  autographs, 

t,  for  antiquity.  Down  the  long  corridor  of  time,  dim  in 
nrp  is  descried  one  Atossa,  of  whom  no  more  is  known 
^^  til*:  what  negative  term— that  she  was  not  the  mother  of 
iMrins*  But  if  not  the  mother  of  Darius,  she  was,  maybe,  the  grand 
parmU  A  tons  of  the  autograph  collector,  for — wptorffP  tTriaToKAf 
fTvsfrd^ai "Aroaa'ap  ri)v  tl ipa<av  ^aaiXivaaadv  if>rjaiv '  EWdpiKos  i 
ttnleiSf  indeed,  amndaam  is  here  equivalent  to  (rvyypd^pm — which 
%o  tss  appears  more  than  probable — and  then  must  Atos^  step 
frcim  her  proud  pedestal  of  the  first  of  unuiteurM  to  become  the 
limt  of  hidy-corre^ijondents ;  a  class  held,  be  it  said,  somewhat 
at  a  '■  *  -\r^  by  the  collector,  almost  his  bane,  from  (heir  vice 
cif  I  I  ting  their  lettern.     From  the   unceilaio  Atossa  down 

to  Cicero  k  a  breathless,  but  a  necessary,  leap ;  and  there  the 
a  .1  .        _  ^Ai    '^^  j-^^  ^j^jj  ci^^jj.^  ^e  ^j^  Qu  g^ijj  ground  and  not 

^,  as  with  Atoit^.  Cicero,  '^  every  schoolboy 
nill  ttxpect,  diBws  a  just  distinction  between  the  jndicious  and 
the  ityiidieiouj  amateur^  between  the  monomaniac  and  him  who 
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intelligently  follows  a  seqaenee  of  interest  and  history.     ^Ista 

studia,'    he    writes,   ^si   ad   imitandos   summos  viros  spectant, 

ingeniosorum  sunt ;  sin  tantummodo  ad  indicia  veteris  memorisB 

cognoscenda,  curiosorum.'     Is  there  not  there  plainly  visible,  or 

audible,  what  is  \'ulgarly  called  a  slap  at  those  absurdities  of 

collections,  or  collections  of  absurdities,  we  all  have  met  with  or 

heard  of  ?     A  slap  at  the  imbecile  who  collects  only  love-letters, 

or  only  mad  letters,  or  only  letters  written  by  those  of  one  and 

the  same  name,  or  of  criminals,  or  even  stray  papers  of  any  kind, 

the  papiet'8  abandxyiinfs  of  the  French  amateur?    The  feet  is, 

men  can  be  found  to  collect  anything ;  they  have  been  found  to 

collect  only  ropes  that  have,  as  one  may  delicately  put  it,  passed 

through  the  hands  of  Calcraft  and  his  successors ;  nay,  in  the  old 

days,  to  collect  the  very  bodies  themselves,  and   inscribe  the 

cabinet  with  the  terrible  legend  in  letters  of  gold  : — 

A  case  of  skeletons  well  done, 
And  malefactors  every  one  1 

latud  atudiumy  then,  Cicero  was  of  opinion  might  well  claim 
the  attention  of  the  educated  and  accomplished,  so  long  only  as 
it  afforded  some  example,  fit  and  proper  for  imitation,  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  day  or  of  the  past.  Of  his  collection,  beyond 
that  he  had  a  very  fine  one,  we  know  next  to  nothing ;  scarcely 
anything,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  collections  of  antiquity  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  once  existed.  Quintilian  speaks  of  seeing 
manuscripts  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Augustus,  and  Cato  the  Censor,  but 
believed  that  when  once  copied  they  were  not  kept ;  Aulus  Gellius 
had  seen  a  manuscript  of  the  *  Georgics';  Suetonius,  letters  and 
memoirs  of  Caesar.  Pliny  the  Elder  mentions  as  a  great  collector 
one  Pompeius  Secundus,  eminent  citizen  and  poet,  and  writes  he 
had  seen  at  his  house  papers  by  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
autographs  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  Virgil.  Pliny  himself  had 
a  collection  valued  during  his  lifetime  at  over  3,000/.,  chiefly 
formed  as  it  appears  from  that  of  Mucianus,  thrice  consul,  who 
is  quoted  by  Tacitus  as  having  published  of  his  treasures  fourteen 
volumes,  eleven  of  letters,  and  three  of  causes  cSlebres.  This 
collection  of  Pliny  the  Elder  was  kept  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  and 
has  gone  now  who  can  tell  where,  unless  it  be  into  the  maw  of 
the  northern  barbarians.  Or,  perhaps,  lent  and  lost,  as  pathetic 
a  title  it  seems  to  us  as  loved  and  lost;  lent  and  lost,  that 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  so  much;  that  unhappily 
accounts  for  the  *  Hiad '  and  *  Odyssey,'  contemporary  with  Homer, 
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Been  at  Atht'ii8  by  Lilmnius,  sophist  of  Antioch,  and  gone  to  the 
iwufiagivmaker  or  the  pie-seller ;  that  accounts  for  the  papers  of 
Bomet  the  hintoriani  original  documents  and  letters  lent  to  him 
sod  by  him  eent  in  their  integrity  to  the  printer  to  save  the 
txvMible  of  copying,  and  so  lost ;  that  accounts  for  the  correspond- 
eoce  between  Maitland  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  lent  to  a 
liauderdale,  and  by  him^  judiciously,  lost. 

Egyjjt   is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where,  thanks  to  the 
manners — for  you  cannot  very  well  lend  out  of  a  relative's  her 
metic^lly  j«eiiled  tomb — and  thanks  to  the  climate,  piipyri  hav^ 
come  down  to  us  older  than  Moses.     Two  more  references  to  th^ 
anttqnt?  and  we  have  done  with  it,  for  the  antique  is  out  of  fashion* 
We  have  quoted  from  modem  letters,  the  actual  documents,  to 
giv©  some  idea  of  what  may  be  the  interet^t  of  their  contents  ;  let 
tia  quote  now  from  ancient  tablets,  or  rather  from  their  transcripts 
as  they  appear  in  the  annals  of  Suetonius.     In  his  Life  of  Caesar - 
AognfiiUB,  in   the    seventy^tirst   chapter,   referring  to  Augustus* 
gmmiDg  propensities,  Suetonius  quotes  from  a  letter  under  the 
I's   own    hand,   in   which   he   says,  *I    supped,  my  dear, 
!  1-,  with   the  siime  company.     We  had,  besides,  Viniciuiij 

sod  Hilvius  the  fethen  W'e  gamed  at  supijer  like  old  fellows,  both 
yesterday  and  tonluy.  And  as  any  one  threw  ujion  the  tall  [dice 
with  four  oblong  jtides]  aces  ur  sixes,  he  put  down  for  every  talus 
m  duraaiiuts ;  all  which  was  gained  by  him  who  threw  a  Venus  [the 
highest  cast]/  In  another  letter  be  writes,  *  We  had,  my  dear 
Tiberittit«  a  pleasant  time  of  it  during  the  festival  of  Minerva : 
for  wtt  played  every  day  and  kept  the  gaming-board  warm.  Your 
bmther  uttered  many  exclamations  at  a  desperate  run  of  ill- 
Ibrtune;  but,  recovering  by  degrees  and  unexi)ectedly,  he  in  the 
eoA  Umt  not  much.  I  lost  twenty  thousand  sesterces  for  my  part  \ 
'  n  I  was  profu?«ely  generous  in  my  play,  as  I  conunonlyam  ; 
1  I  insisted  uix>n  the  stakes  which  I  declined,  or  kept  what 
1  give  away,  I  should  have  won  about  fifty  thousand.  But  this  I 
like  iMtrr;  for  it  will  niise  my  character  for  generosity  to  the 
aides/  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter:  *I  have  sent  you  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  denarii,  which  I  gave  to  every  one  of  my  guests ;  in 
ciiie  they  were  inclined  at  supper  to  divert  themselves  with  thej 
la/f\  or  at  the  game  of  cvcn-or-odd/  And  in  the  eighty-seventh 
chjipter,  in  commenting  upon  the  peculiarities  and  alfect^tions  of 
H  in  ordinary  conversation — how,  for  instjuire,  he  would  i 
.„.     .-ut-eoTi*'  w^^fil  fnr  fiTMifhi^r,  and  thp  accusativc  plural  for  thuj 
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genitive  singular,  and,  io  a  word,  have  all  the  tricks  of  feLshionable 
talk — Suetonius  concludes  by  saying,  ^  I  have  likewise  remarked 
this  singularity  in  his  handwriting ;  he  never  divides  his  w<»rd8, 
so  as  to  carry  his  letters  which  cannot  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  a 
line  to  the  next,  but  puts  them  below  the  other,  inclosed  by  a 
bracket.' 

^  Our  second  reference  is  to  the  Life  of  Nero,  where  in  the  fifty- 
second  chapter  we  hear  of  the  emperor's  turn  for  poetry,  which 
he  composed  both  with  pleasure  and  ease ;  nor  did  he,  says  Sue- 
tonius, as  some  think,  publish  those  of  other  writers  as  his  own. 
In  fact,  writes  his  biographer,  *  several  little  pocket-books  and 
loose  sheets  have  come  into  my  possession,  which  contain  some 
well-known  verses  in  his  own  hand,  and  written  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  very  exHldent,  from  the  blotting  and  interlining,  that 
they  had  not  been  transcribed  from  a  copy,  nor  dictated  by  another, 
but  were  written  by  the  composer  of  them.' 

So  much  for  the  handwriting  of  Caesar  Augustus  and  the 
poetry  of  Nero.  From  them  both  must  we  now  turn  to  a  Bohemian 
country  gentleman  (there  being  nothing  between),  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  book  that  contained  his 
exploits  of  the  chase,  first  collected  the  signatures  of  his  friends ; 
in  testimony,  we  imagine,  either  to  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote 
or  of  some  similar  adventures  of  their  own.  Between  Caesar 
Augustus  and  the  Bohemian  squire  lie  the  dark  ages  of  the  auto- 
graph collector,  the  good  times  for  the  mediaeval  pastrycook,  when 
ignorance  and  the  barbarian  did  their  worst  on  the  treasures  of 
the  past.  Documents  so  carefully  kept  were  in  those  days  as 
carelessly  destroyed,  either  from  the  popular  suspicion  that  they 
treated  of  magic — for  instance,  the  manuscripts  of  Pythagoras  at 
Athens — or  were  accounted  for  by  the  ravaging  Northmen,  or 
consumed  by  a  more  inexcusable  process  even  stUl — by  which 
some  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  this  country  met  their 
fate  about  forty  years  ago — and  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert. 
From  whatever  cause,  autographs  follow  much  the  same  upward 
and  downward  career  as  bdlea  lettrea^  and,  owing  to  wholesale  de- 
struction, until  the  renaissance  of  learning,  when  copies  of  im- 
jK)rtant  manuscripts  began  to  be  kept  by  the  monks  and  to  pass 
to  the  libraries,  there  is  scarcely  a  writing  handed  down  to  to-day 
on  which  the  gravest  suspicion  of  its  genuineness  has  not  been 
cast  by  the  expert. 

The  Bohemian  squire  of  1507,  with  his  AUmm  Amicorum^ 
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the  sigBatures  and  the  marks  of  his  great  hunter  Mends^  is  the 
fiist  of  modern  collectors,  and  be  it  noted  that  he  collected  only  I 
the  signatures  of  his  friends^  for  friendship's  sake  and  not  for 
cmjo^ity.      The  custom  became  fashionable  and  almost  universal 
in  Germany^  not  only  with  the  hunter  but  with  the  traveller; 
r  llowg  on  the  grand  tour,  who  on  returning  would  produce 
L... ..  ...[ta  in  proof  of  the  good  company  they  kept  while  on  the 

rijad  ;  and  of  these  little  books  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  to  be 
i»ecii  in  the  manui^ript  department  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
earliest  dated  1554,  in  the  Kgerton  collection,  and  one  containing 
f  be  almost  priceless  signature  of  Milton.  By  that  time,  the  time 
nf  Milton^  the  friendly  habit  of  the  Bohemian  squire  had  giown 
and  altered,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  the  alba  contained 
the  name5  and  sentiments  of  mere  acquaintances  and  strangers, 
writt>e«  often  under  their  cuats-of-arms,  splendidly  illumiDated 
with  their  legends  and  mottoes  ;  and  often  were  mere  registers  of 
genealogy,  proofs  of  gentility  for  tourneys,  Stammb'dcher  as  they 
wer©  called,  whereby  a  gentleman  could  give  evidence  of  bis 
breeding  and  the  right  to  match  his  quarterings  agaiost  another's 
From  thtt  nobility  the  Stammbiicher  descended  to  the  gentry  an<i 
/*i€'— there  is  one  extant,  peculiai*ly  magniiicent,  the 
uce  of  a  Nuremberg  master-flautist — nor  was  it  long 
he  usage  became  entirely  general,  nor  long  before  every 
possessed  one  to  identify"  his  origin,  hi^  faith,  bis  univer- 
. .  ,,  ...r,  titles, and  his  jiatrons.  The  wandering  seeker  after  know- 
ledge who  passed  through  the  different  universities,  or  the  Leipsic 
Cresbman  newly  arrived,  would  present  himself  before  the  world* J 
renowned  professor  or  college  tutor  for  advice  and  guidance  ii: 
general  or  particular,  and  at  the  siime  time  produce  his  album  for 
0cnne  icnip  of  learning  to  be  inserted  in  it.  *  1  shall  not  leave  you/ 
smyt  the  scholar  in  Goethe's  tragedy  to  Mephi^topheles,  dressed 
IB  the  robe  and  bonnet  of  the  learned  doctor  Faust,  ^  I  shall  not 
laa?eycm  without  prejienting  my  album :  deign  to  honour  it  witbi 
Mmireiur  from  your  hand/  '  Very  gladly,'  replies  MephistopheleSj ' 
and  writing  in  it  returns  it  to  him  j  and  the  scholar  reads,  *  Thou 
shall  be  like  unto  God,  knowing  the  good  and  the  evil !  *  WTiere- 
upon^  having  g*»t  his  advice  and  now  his  sentiment,  *li»^  ^.i  hohur 
salalea  the  fiend  respectfully  and  withdraws* 

There  is  a  &iory  told  in  Izaak  Walton's  *  Life  of  ^ir  Henry  i 
Wutton '  that  very  clearly  illustrates  the  mode  of  writing  in  these 
iMa^  at  any  rate  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Sir  Henry  wan  at 
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the  time  our  ambassador  at  Veoice,  and  passing  thence  througt 
Germany  stayed  at  Angusta,  a  town  we  take  to  be  now  bettei 
reettgnised  as  Dresden,     There,  being  well  known  from  hie  fonnei 
travels,  he  spent  many  evenings  in  decorous  merriment,  and  one 
in  particular  at  the  house  of  a  ceitain  Christopher  FlecamoreJ 
where  there  wef  presented  to  him  an  album  for  some  gentimeniJ 
opinion,  or  apothegm,  to  be  graciously  written  in  it  above  hii 
gignatore.      Sir  Henry  might,  indeed,  have  followed  the  practic 
of  that  archbishop  who  to  Buch  an  application  is  wont  to  replyJ 
*  Sir,  I  never  gave  my  autograph  and  I  never  will.   Yours  truly/ 
Ebor ' — or  Cantuar.  as  the  case  may  be ;  or,  at  leasts  of  the  politic 
bishop  who  invariably  inscribes  his  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  leaving 
no  room  above  it  for  an  1  0  U  ;  but  unfortunately  he  did  neither^ 
for  not  being  then  so  industriously  watchful  over  tongue  and  pen 
as  he  claims  the  incident  later  made  him,  he  in  thoughtlessness 
placed  over  bis  indisputable  signature  this  pleasant  and   light-1 
hearted  definition   of  an   ambassador:   *Legatus   est   vir   bonus 
peregre  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublicae  causa ' — an  ambassador 
is  a  worthy  soul  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country— a 
pun,  no  doubt,  of  one  kind  or  another  in  English,  but  none  it 
Latin,      There,  in  the  album,  slept  the  pleasant  definition  of  an' 
ambassador  for  eight  long  year^,  slept  there  unregarded  except  by 
mirth,  until  one  Jasper  Scioppiusi  a  Romanist,  of  a  restless  spirit 
and  a  malicious  pen,  who  had  ventetl  much  gall  <»n  the  royal 
James  himself,  the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  his  representa-^ 
tive  at  Venice,  there  discovered,  unearthed, and  published  it,  with  the 
observation  that  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  the  E^i   '  ■  '        general 
and  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  particular — meniiH  re^i         .j   musa^ 
The  pleasant  definition  was  even  scrawled  on  many  windows  of  Venc 
tian  glass,  and  declared  by  countersign  to  be  Sir  Hem^y's.   Tlien  ilid 
Sir  Henry,  startled  and  hurt,  write  two  apolo^it.tr^  or  erplanationsj 
one  in  Latin  to  Velsenusjliterary  chief  of  Augusta,  by  him  printe 
and  scattered  over  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  one  to  King  James,] 
in  genius  clea}\  sayt*  Walton,  ajid  choicely  eloquent ;  and  thereui>or 
did  the  royal  scholar,  a  pure  judge  in  such  matters,  publiclj 
declare  before  the  court  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  commutecl 
publicly  for  a  far  greater  ofi'ence  ;  and  as  broken  bones  well  .net 
will  become  the  stronger,  so  for  this  slight  fracture  did  Sir  Hettjy*^ 
friends  become  trebly  dear,  for   the  incident  taught  him  whicfc 
were  the  friends  of  fair  and  which  of  foul  weather,  who  Would 
stand  by  him  in  storm  and  who  were  only  for  tlie  sunshine.     And 
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further,  it  taught  him  that  industrious  guard  over  tongue  and  p<»n 
wliicb  never  after  slambered  or  grew  wt^nry, 

I^aier,  each  chose  Iiis  book,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  inter- 
ItAved  and  illustrated  it  j  and  as  sects  and  parties  flourished,  with 
their  v*arioijs  literature  and  various  chiefs,  so  flourished  these  alhtf^ 
and  jiri'sented  with  quotations  and  signatures  au  epitome  of  the 
maltrrs  in  dispute  and  the  men  disputing* 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  collector  of  docu- 
mentu  and  autographs  for  curiosity's  sake,  and  not  for  friendship'?, 
fyH  appears  iu  the  person  of  Lom^nie  de  Hrienne,  ambassador  of 
Henry  IV,,  who  died  in  1638,  and  who^e  collection,  arranged  by 
Dupuy,  was  acquired  by  Louis  XIV.  and  placed  by  him  in  the  royal 
library.  This  l>upuy,  with  his  brother  Paul,  were  about  the  same 
lime  for  forty  years  engaged  in  forming  a  collection  of  crown 
trenties  and  letters,  ultimately  left  by  them  to  I^ouis  XUI, 
Thene  were  the  first  collections,  for  curiosity's  sake,  of  documents 
and  letters  of  eminent  officials,  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
the  ambassadors  and  other  public  men,  and  by  them  ei^changed 
and  sold*  And  as  in  France  so  in  England,  where  Evelyn  and  Ralph 
Tborcsby  the  antiquary,  and  a  little  later  Harley  and  Sir  R. 
Cotton,  began  to  arrange  the  letters  of  their  eminent  friends 
and  to  see  the  future  historical  \iilue  of  the  papers  of  the  daj 
Vj  *'  '  v^*ar  1822  all  transiictions  connected  with  collections,  af 
iiil^  ran sfers,  were  effected  privately;  in  that  year,  for  the 

ftwt  time,  autographs  were  disposed  of  publicly  and  singly. 

We  have  writt«*n  at  some  length  of  the  main  anti  legitimate 
treasures  of  a  great  collection ;  it  will  not,  then,  [>erhaps  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  if  we  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  lighter  pieces, 
ih«     "  '        '  "  ■  '  U  as  it  were,  of  which  most  port- 

fcl      ,  J    .     a     >  have  their  share.      Sometimes  it 

ii  AO  array  of  the  signatures  of  forgers,  the  receipts  of  Fauntleroy, 
the  letters  of  Roui>elU  Paul,  and  Sadleir,  sometimes  the  scrawl  of 
Galcnift^  or  of  Oxford  the  would-be  regicide  ;  sometimes  the  early 
eCTorts  nf  those  afterwards  destined  to  greatness,  the  copy-book  of 
•  WilUam  Pitt,  July  19, 1770,'  in  which  in  a  great  round  pothook 
band  ia  to  be  seen :  *True  glory  is  scarcely  known:  Virtus  parva 
pfTdio  licet  omnibiM.'  Such  seem  to  u*,  as  we  have  said  in  echo  of 
Cv  '    worthy  of  the  iitfjmwsuM^  and  better  fitted  for  the 

ew?  ,         r^h  to  which  the  following  i<hould  be  relegated ;  -Fal- 

MNier^ft  log-book,  his  marine  observations  of  flying  fish  and  shark 
ioterftpemed  with  fmatcheiof  T^se;  a  letter  of  Charles  I^mbV^rerom* 
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mendiDg  a  nurse  for  any  one  requiring  restraint ;  a  poem  of  CotionX 
the  friend  o(  Walton,  'Against  old  men  taking  physic;*  a  strange 
ujj-andKlown  performance  of  John  O'Keefe's,  the  blind  dramatist  ;. 
fragments  bearing  the  bold  Jdcques  R,  of  the  Old  Pretender;  al 
scrawl  of  Morknd's,  declaring  how  'damned  drunk'  he  had  been 
the  night  before ;  receipts  for  Jamaica  negroes  and  negresges  in 
1800,  from  which  we  find  they  averaged,  both  sexes  alike,  from  ( 
a   hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten   pounds; — whether   those  are' 
best  suited  to  the  cimosiis  or  the  uKjeniasiis^  we  leave  others  to 
decide* 

It  can  readily  be  guessed  that  to  so  many  records  of  so  many] 
great,  so  many  notorious^  there  must  be  strange  stories  attached  »| 
that   there   must  be   thefts,  concealments,  abstractions,  substi- 
tutions, and  many  of  them,  before  Henry  VIII.  can  rest  at  last| 
in  a  private  portfolio,  or  Shakespeare  lie  even  in  the  sanctuary  J 
of  the   British    Museum.      Some   of    the   most   interesting    of 
the  Byron  correspondence  was  purloined  hy  a  housemaid  of  his] 
sister  s,  and  by  that  housemaid*a  admirer  pawned,  of  which  illegal 
pledge  in  a  fit  of  remorse  and  impecuniosity  he  delivered  the 
tickets*     How  strange  must  have  been  the  career  of  that  lastJ 
letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  t>o  get  into  the  archives  of  the! 
Irish  college  at  Paris,  and  thence  into  the  private  hands  it  did  atl 
the  Revolution  !     The  Revolution  goes  for  much   in  autographs, 
for  much  change,  for  much  displacement,  and,  above  all,  for  much  , 
destruction.     Those  days,  when  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  and] 
the  libraries  of  the  conquered  towns  were  brought  to  Paris,  were  I 
great  days  for  pastrycooks  and,  through  them,  for  amateurs  ;  but  I 
they  were  days  that  had  their  dark  hours  as  well,  for  in  1789  some  [ 
of  the  most  precious  of  the  public  documents  of  France  were  used 
as  *propres  a  faire  des  gargousses' — just  the  thing  for  cartridge- 
eases! — and,  in  1793,  numbers  of  invaluable  letters,  among  them 
the  whole  correspondence  of  Turenne  and  Louis  XIV. ,  were  burntJ 
amid  cries  of  *  Plus  de  nobles,  plus  de  titres  de  noblesse,  plus  de  f 
eavans,  plus  d'ecrits  d'eui,  plus  de  livres  ! ' 

We,  too,  here  in  England  have  had  our  Vandalism,  not  of ' 
passion  and  ignorance,  but  of  cai-elessness  and  indifference.  It , 
was  to  that  we  referred  above  when  we  wrote  of  an  inexcusable] 
destruction  of  records  of  forty  years  ago,  of  public  documents  that] 
contained  much  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  Henry  VII.  to  I 
George  IV,  To  expose  it  dramatically,  in  action,  the  story  is\ 
briefly  this. 
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On  a  day  in  the  year  1 840,  there  calls  at  a  fishmonger's  shop  in 
Old  llungcrforcl  Market,  kept  by  a  Yartnotith  man  named  Jay,  a 
friend,  Inm»*elf  from  Yarmouth,  no  fishmonger,  but  a  connoi88eur 
and  oollecior  of  aut^ographs — with,  moreover,  a  sick  son,  for  wboui 
he  desired  to  buy  soles*  He  buys  his  soles,  and  they  are  wrapped  for 
liim  in  a  large  stifT  sheet  of  paper,  torn  from  a  folio  volume  that 
ilaods  at  Jay'g  elbow  on  the  dresser,  and  with  that  the  connoisseur 
goes  home,  and,  unwrapping  the  soles,  delivers  them  to  the  cook  j 
when,  there  on  the  large  stiff  sheet  of  jjaper  his  well-trained  eye 
catches  the  signatures  of  Gociolphin,  Sunderland,  Ashley,  Lauder- 
dale. The  wrapping  of  the  soles  is  a  sheet  of  the  victualling 
charges  for  prisoners  in  (he  Tower,  in  the  reign  of  James  II*,  and 
the  Bignatores  are  those  of  his  ministers. 

Any  other  man  must  have  given  some  sign,  have  gone  oflFto  tell 
BOmebody  ;  not  so  the  connoisseur,  but  he  takes  his  hat  and  stick, 
and,  wliistling  a  bit,  walks  back  straight  into  Jay's  shop,  the  shop 
of  biti  fellow-townsman,  and  he  buys  a  whiting,  and  he  says, 
*That*s  pretty  good  jwiper  of  yourH,  Jay,*  says  he  ;  and  Jay  says, 
•  Yea,  it  is,  but  plaguy  stiff,'  wrapping  the  whiting  in  another 
gT«ai  sheet  of  the  folio,  and  adds,  *  IVe  got  a  good  bit  of  it,  too ; 
1  g€i  it  from  Somerset  House/ 

The  cM:»nnoisseur*s  heart  gives  a  gre^t  leap,  but,  the  hero  of  a 
btuidred  bargains,  he  remains  cool  and  asks  the  price  of  cod. 
* Five|>ence,'  returns  Jay:  *  they  advertised  ten  ton  of  waste  imper, 
and  I  offertjd  seven  iK>und  a  ton,  which  they  took,  d'ye  see?  And 
IVe  got  three  ton  of  it  in  the  stables,  and  the  other  seven  they 
kaep  till  I  want  it/  *  All  like  this  ? '  asks  the  connoisseur,  faint 
with  ex|>ectancy.   *  I*retty  much,*  replies  Jay,  *  all  odds  and  ends/ 

The  connoisseur  goes  home,  with  whiting,  with  cod,  with 
mackerel,  with  t»kate,  with  parcels  of  every  kind  of  fish  for  his 
poor  fiuicifttl  sick  fton,  and  moreover  with  a  great  bundle  of  these 
preciooB  p^p^^s  from  Somerset  House,  handed  over  to  him  care* 
lesly  by  liin  fellow* tov^usman  Jay,  who  knows  biH  friend's  little 
weakness  for  rubbish  and  fragments,  and  obligingly  sends  round 
to  th©  stables  for  an  armful  for  him.  And,  safe  at  home,  the  con- 
nouaeor  casta  the  fi&h  on  the  floor,  and  uncreascs  the  })a^)ers,  and 
hU  bold  swims  aa  he  looks  on  accounts  of  the  Kxchequer  Office 
ngned  by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIIL,  wardrobe  accounts  of 
Qcte^n  Anne,  and  dividend  rt^ccipts  signed  by  Pope,  NVwton, 
Dryden,  and  Wren.  He  in  obliged  to  throw  up  the  window  for 
air,  at  in  hiji  armful  be  diaoovers  secret  service  aoooiinta  marked 
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with  the  E,  G.  of  Nell  Gwynne,  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  in  the 
boyish  hand  of  Edward  VL,  and  a  disquisition  on  the  Order  of  thel 
Garter  in  the  scholarly  writing  of  Elizabeth.  The  Governmental 
in  disposing  by  tender  of  their  old  papers  to  Jay,  the  fishmonger,! 
have  disposed  of  memorials  of  those  whom,  if  the  country  has  not! 
most  reason  to  be  proud  of,  she  has  at  least  most  reason  to' 
remember,  j 

During  the  next  week  or  so  the  connoissem*  is  scarcely  ever! 
out  of  Jay's  shop,  and  shows  so  lively  a  regard  for  Jay's  conversa- 1 
tion  and  old  rubbishing  papers  that  Jay  scarcely  knows  whether  to  I 
admire  or  pity  him.     On  one  pretext  or  another  he  constantly] 
carries  off  Utile  bundles  and  wrappers,  and  so  might  have  continued  1 
till  the  supply  was  exhausted  had  he  not,  like  a  true  connoisseur,  J 
begun  to  exhibit  his  treasures,  and  with  many  pokes  and  winks  J 
detail  his  own  astonishing  astuteness  and  Jay's  credulity.     First, 
cautiously  enough,  to  his  own  immediate  relatives,  to  an  uncle 
whose  tastes  are  similar,  and  who  raids  on  Jay  with  a  spring  cart  ;l 
but  soon  the  news  spreads,  and  there  are  so  many  of  these  fishy  | 
visits  imid  to  Jay  that  he  begins  to  suspect  their  purport,  and,  I 
overhauling  what  is  left  of  his  three  tons,  forthwith  and  henceforth  I 
wraps  his  turbot  in  the  *  ]\Iorning  Star '  and  gives  the  wardrobe  ' 
accounts  of  Queen  Anne  a  rest.     And  now  the  Government  are  j 
roused  to  a  sense  of  their  loss.     Are  there  thieves  at  Somerset  I 
House  ?     Whence,  otherwise,  comes  it  that  letters  of  Cardinal  | 
Wolsey  to   his   king   are   in   the   market  ?     Whence,   that  the  | 
correspondence  between  Clement  VII.  and  Henry  Vllf.  on  the  I 
subject  of  his  divorce  are  in  the  iK^ssession  of  a  dealer  willing  to 
part  with  them  again  for  gold  ?     These  precious  papers  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  Government  property  :  what  rat  has  gnawed  his 
way  into  the  ancient  chests  and  let  the  winds  of  heaven  so  wantonly 
scatter  them  ? 

Then  the  whole  affair  is  blown,  and  the  public  clamour  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry ;  and,  while  the  committee  sits,  hirelings  J 
descend  into  the  vaults  of  Somerset  House,  and  by  the  official  1 
order  so  mutilate  poor  Jay*s  remaining  seven  tons  (with  which 
he  had  flattered  himself  he  would  much  more  advantageously  deid 
than  with  the  first  three),  that  except  for  sprat-wrapping  and  . 
the  veriest  herring  purposes,  for  which,  after  all,  they  were  sold,  I 
tliey  are  useless  ;  and,  to  complete  the  tale  of  his  misfortunes,  the  I 
devouring  element  makes  short  work  of  bis  stables  and  all  that  J 
was  left  of  the  early  delivery  of  these  priceless  records  j  so  that  atl 
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tbe  end  Jay,  of  Hungerford  Market,  finds  bim&eir  pretty  much 
where  he  begati,  except  for  the  reputation  so  hardly  wou  of  having 
for  8ome  three  weeks  wrapped  soles  in  offieial  folio  documents 
which  the  Britiah  Museum  would  have  been  only  too  proud  to 
■  »  r  their  best  ground  ghij<s.  In  tht^  words  of  the  old  Uw 
,     ly  tnke«  scarcely  anything  by  his  motion. 

t^inally,  your  committee  exonerate  and  acquit  every  one  blamed 
h  with  the  exception  of  the  thonghtless  Chancellor  of 
quer,  Lord  Monteagle;  though,  be  it  said,  they  are 
wound  somewhat  to  frenzy  pitch  on  learning  from  the  mouth  of 
an  expert  that  this  7uL  tender  of  old  paper  was  at  the  lowest 
wcwtJi  some  3,0()0/. 

One  little  incident  that,  like  a  moimtain  daisy,  tum8  up 
among  these  rather  arid  questions  and  answers,  may  be  culled 
ai>d  preserved  with  care.  Among  all  these  papers  there  were 
mne  hundreds  and  thousands  of  parchment  strips,  the  meaning 
and  use  of  which  has  never  been  quite  clear,  unless,  as  occurs 
to  us»  they  are  the  writs  delivered  to  the  burgesses  and  knights  of 
die  wbire^  and  by  the  sheriffs  redelivered  on  the  members*  at^ 
teadanee.  Whatever  their  object  and  explanation,  many  sacks 
full  of  them  were  bought  from  Jay  by  one  li^inglass^  a  noted 
cunfectiooer  of  the  year  1840.  But  what  Isinglass  could  want 
wi  "  s  of  parchment  in  which  he  could  not  possibly  wrap 

an  :—  -except,  {perhaps,  ladies'  lingers,  which  he  didn't  manu- 
bctur«! — wa«  a  pusszle  to  your  committee,  who,  objecting  to  being 
(lazzled,  pressed  the  unhappy  confectioner  on  the  point,  and  he, 
driven  into  a  corner,  admitted  that,  wh«*n  reduced  by  boiling, 
tbey  made  the  most  admirable  jelly. 

If  the  above  ♦  e  of  the  connoisseur  will  not  entirely 

aeeoillit   for  many  ^     documents   in   many  strange  hands, 

lliere  are  a  hundred  other  ways  by  which  Oliver  Oomwell  may 
deM>a&d  to  a  scrap-album  and  Catherine  of  Amigon  find  herself 
at  last  in  a  portfolio  in  incongnious  comi^anionship  with  Almagro, 
Aifieri,  and  AHosto.  There  are  old  houses,  are  there  not^  and  old 
diesta  that  rcmniTt  l'X*ked  for  almost  ies  as 

Ibe  years  during  ^^  i*^  bride  of  the  *  _^u"  lay 

ortniped  and  caught  in  one  of  them  ?  There  are  niches  and 
vaaet — elsewhere  than  at  Bjitheantou— that  still  (!nntain  their 
vctiaa  aod  love  letter*,  as  the  l*'lora  holds  hers  in  the  play,  while  ( he 
ptaoei  where  they  lie  hid  pass  through  hands  as  unsuspecting  as 
through  which  the  secrMaire  with  guineas  in  the 
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drawer  passes,  till  gome  odd  accident  brings  them  both  to  lights  { 
a  hongemaid  more  conscientious  than  any  these  hundred  and  fifty 
year&i  or  a  chance  touch  of  the  secret  spring.     For  1,700  years, 
love  messages  slumbered  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii — Sf/lvaJitia  is  . 
my  hmrCs  darliiuj  ! — JnJia  I  bum  for  only  ! — Eva7ider  is  my  I 
dear !  scratched  with  a  styltief  as  the  baker's  boy  scratched  his 
impudences  on  Mr.  Briggs'  front  gate.     For  a  hundred  years  a 
packet  of  love  letters  was  tucked  away  in  a  niche  in  Westminster 
Abliey :  a  correspondence  between  whom  ;  intercepted  who  can  tell 
how  ?   For  four  hundred  years  letters  of  Warwick  the  king*maker 
have  lain  at  Bel  voir,  and  have  only  just  been  unearthed  in  a  trunk 
over  the  stables  ;  and  for  two  hundred,  and  more,  all  the  corre- 
spondence between  Cromwell  and  Dear  Dick^  his  son,  relative 
to   the   choice  of  the  lady  he   subsequently  married,  remained 
unsuspected  in  an  old  house  in  Hampshire. 

As  when  a  family  breaks  and  flies  asunder  like  a  fractured 
wheel|  and  each  lays  hands  for  himself  on  the  fragments  he  most 
covets,  as  they  steal  at  a  fire  and  the  thief  makes  oflF  unnoticed, 
so,  are  there  not  servants  sufficiently  composed  in  the  disorder  to 
pass  over  watches  and  snuflf-boxes  and  buckles,  and  carry  oflf  the 
correspondence  of  the  founder  of  the  house  with  William  of 
Grunge,  or  the  love  letters  of  Pope  to  the  charming  woman  whose 
iKirtniit  once  smiled  in  the  eating-parlour,  and  smiles  now,  alas  !  | 
in  King  Street,  St.  James's  ?  P'or  a  watch  is  ever  a  watch,  con- 
sider, and  in  the  march  of  fashion,  cmbbed  though  it  often  is, 
still  will  lose  its  value  and  fall  to  be  worth  only  its  mere  metal 
weight ;  but  time  that  steals  is  ever  elsewhere  adding,  as  the  sea 
adds  and  steals,  and  each  day  that  passes,  to  thin  the  dial-plate 
and  rob  the  buckle  of  its  elegance,  flips  an  infinitesimal  doit  of 
gold-dust  into  the  scale,  wherein,  in  the  other  balance,  there  hangs 
the  original  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  or  the  actual  copy  of  *  When 
We  Two  Parted.' 

In  the  story-telling  vein,  and  as  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Jay,  let  us 
give  a  melancholy  instance  of  this,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  i 
Queen  Anne,  with  her  Monsieur  mon  frhre  to  Louis  XIV,,  has  the  I 
thumb-mark  of  a  potboy  immediately  under  her  royal  sign- 
man  uid,  and  is  for  sale  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  In  the  frost  and  the 
snow  of  the  Crimean  winter,  there  was  to  be  seen,  shuffling  with 
broken  boots  through  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  one  of  those 
melancholy  figures  the  observant  Londoner  will  ujsually  associate 
with  the  wheeze  of  a  clarionet  and  the  glare  of  a  public-boufle  j 
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door.  Under  Miserrimud'  arm,  almogt  the  only  dry  purt  of  him, 
waf  tightly  held  a  little  brown  pajier  parcel,  which,  presently, 
eDtering  a  small  bookseller's  shop,  was  unfastened  and  the  con- 
ttnia  spread  on  the  counter  for  sale.  There  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  time  a  well-known  dealer,  who  with  half  a  glance  detected 
the  value  of  the  store  exposed.  He  had  heard  of  the  crumpled 
and  sodden  figure,  hanging  about  with  his  mysterious  parcel  and 
ticEiidly  trying  unfrequented  shops  to  see  if  they  would  buy,  and 
had  long  been  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  now  the  wash  of 
a  Ijondon  backwater  had  thrown  him  at  his  feet.  He  waited 
about  oaUide  till  Miserriraus  had  driven  his  bargain,  and  then, 
getting  alongside  of  him  shuffling  oflF  in  the  slush,  remarked  that 
if  ever  he  saw  a  man  whom  bran  dy-and- water  would  in  tliat 
weather  do  no  harm  to,  Miserrimus  was  he.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment — as  the  elder  novelists  say^to  get  Miserrimus  into  a 
neighbouring  bar  parlour,  and,  once  there,  to  induce  him  to  open 
his  parcel  and  let  the  dealer  see  what  it  still  contained. 

Most  strange !  Why,  one  would  fancy  the  poor  wretch  had 
had  the  ransacking  of  Longwood  after  great  Caesar's  death ;  one 
would  fancy  him  let  loose  in  the  little  room  with  military  fur- 
ntture,  diving  and  groping  among  the  papers  and  stuffing  his 
{Kftckets  with  them,  while  the  little  corporal,  scarcely  cold,  lay 
»iill  and  with  his  terrible  brow  and  eye  at  rest  now,  prevented  him 
not  1  For  there,  in  the  bar  parlour  on  the  stained  table,  Miser- 
rimus turned  out  half  the  secrets  of  St*  Helena!  Under  the 
reeking  parafline  lamp  lay  letters  to  the  mimstry  on  the  conduct 
of  the  exile  and  prisoner;  complaints  of  the  illustrious  prisoner 
himself  as  to  his  brutal  espionage  i  letters  of  Bertrand,  Mon- 
tbolon,  La^Ca*a^,  0*Meara;  reports  even  of  the  sentries  under  the 
silLtog-roorn  window,  returned  from  hour  to  hour,  almost  from 
mlDUtc  to  minute  ;  5.40 :  X  riaes  from  the  table  and  cj^osbcs  Uib 
room— 5#45 :  returns  and  »eais  hiriiself—6A0:  comes  to  tlie 
wimhiC—fKliO  :  lamp  brmojht  and  blind  dratmi — 0.4U:  tthadow 
on  blind  in  convtrmtiou — 117*0? — Xot  O'M. 

MiMsrrimus  gulps  his  brandy-aod-water,  and  the  dealer  pur- 
ckise^i  jixking  no  senseless  ciuestions.  What  doets  it  miiller  to 
him  who  his  client  may  he?  A  St,  Helenist,  with  a  soft  comer 
lor  the  girl  who  did  the  great  man's  room  ;  a  drunken,  discliarged 
fbotmaii;  a  son  of  Uertrand^s  who  has  quarrelled  with  his  father; 
a  fortunate  speculator  in  old  papers  when  I^ongwood  was  cleared  } 
oayi  even  if  it  were  Sir   Hudson   himself,  disclaimed   by  the 
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ministry,  down  on  his  Inck  and  dogged  by  imperialist  avengers, 
what  does  it  matter  to  him,  so  long  as  he  gets  the  pick  of  the 
basket  and  gives  a  fair  price  ?  And  that  is  just  what  he  does, 
and  so  entirely  to  Miserrimus'  satisfaction,  that  he  eschews  the 
gentleman  in  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  henceforth  restricts 
himself  to  his  new  friend,  to  whom  during  the  next  ten  or  eleven 
months  he  constantly  shuffles,  with  his  little  brown  paper  parcel 
under  his  arm,  ever  containing  something  astonishing,  interesting, 
and,  above  all,  genuine.  They  are  his  only  means  of  livelihood 
now,  he  explains,  these  papers,  however  they  came  into  his 
possession ;  and  for  the  next  ten  or  eleven  months  he  spins  for 
himself  a  resting-place  out  of  them,  like  the  spider  out  of  his 
bowels  ;  keeps  a  roof  over  his  head,  as  it  appeared  later,  at  the 
cost  of  his  very  entrails. 

At  length  the  end  comes,  and  ACserrimus  trudges  his  last 
journey  down  to  Fleet  Street,  throws  the  last  of  them  down  on 
the  counter.  *  That's  all ! '  says  he,  blinking  his  creasy  eyelids 
and  rubbing  his  trembling  knuckles — *  that's  all,  the  rest 's 
rubbish  ! '  The  dealer,  who  knows  the  diflFerent  views  of  rubbish 
taken  by  diflFerent  authorities,  persuades  his  friend  to  allow  him 
to  go  home  with  him,  and  see  this  rubbish  for  himself,  and  there, 
at  the  crazy  top  of  a  crazy  Clare  Market  house,  dives  among  the 
residue  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  trunk,  and,  among  other  strange 
fragments,  turns  up  a  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Jerusalem,  an  order  instituted  by  the  unfortunate  Brunswick 
with  the  precious  Bergamo  as  Grand  Master.  *  Mine ! '  chuckles 
Miserrimus,  and,  with  a  yell  of  laughter,  pins  the  flimsy  over  a 
stain  on  his  coat  and  struts  up  and  down  the  attic  in  it. 

And  who  was  Miserrimus,  who  had  shuflSed  backwards  and 
forwards  for  well-nigh  a  year  between  Clare  Market  and  Fleet 
Street,  with  the  materials  for  secret  history  under  his  tattered 
arm  and  the  cross  of  St.  Catherine  of  Jerusalem  at  the  bottom  of 
his  trunk ;  who  had  purveyed  and  parted  with  in  that  time  more 
than  eleven  hundred  documents  of  the  deepest  interest — who  was 
he  to  have  in  his  custody  these  so-precious  papers,  that  were 
afterwards  eagerly  bought  by  the  French  Emperor  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  to  whom  they  related  ?  Miserrimus, 
who  then  straightway  disappeared  and  was  no  more  seen  in  Fleet 
Street,  went  elsewhere,  either  to  earn  a  livelihood  some  other 
way,  or  to  go  the  road  of  all  who  will  not  work  and  so  shall  not 
eat — who,  indeed,  was  he  ?     IVt%,  as  the  song  says,  truly  we 
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kn4)u\  hut  nui^  nut  sa,f,  SufReient,  surely,  that  whatever  way 
you  regard  him,  whether  from  above  or  below,  he  was,  iodeed,  ii» 
we  halve  named  him — Aliserrimus! 

And  now  it  will  be  expected  that  we  write  something  on  the 
subject  of  forgeries,  which  are,  after  all,  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  autographs ;  though,  as  our  space  narrows,  we  will 
not  treat,  as  at  length  we  mighty  of  the  shameless  rogue  who, 
afl^r  II  long  and  successful  career  among  the  inexperienced,  over- 
Ieiip#  himself  at  last  by  the  prodaction  of  Julius  Caesar's  despat^^hea 
in  the  original  French,  or  the  correspondence  between  Pontiufti 
I^laia  &nd  Judas  Iscariot  in  the  original  German  !  Nor  of  him^  ai 
little  higher  in  the  scale  of  cheats,  who  in  the  gtiise  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith writes  to  Keynolds  as  My  dear  Sir  Joshua^  two  years  befor 
he  WiPi  made  a  knight,  or  indites  an  elegant  epistle  of  Dr*  Dodd- 
ridge on  paper  that,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  discovers  a  water- 
mark of  1824.  These  are  trifles  of  accuracy  that  may  well  escapej 
a  mind  fall  of  other  more  imijortant  detail,  and  must  not  detaiill 
na  DOW.  Tom  we  instead  to  the  ingenious  manufacturer  of  letters 
irf  Hanry  VIII,,  liahelais,  and  Dunois,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans j 
maiterpieoes  which,  long  the  gem  of  many  a  well-known  collection,^ 
Brut  taw  the  light  in  an  obscure  garret  an  mxi^me  in  Paris ; 
nuuterpieces  which,  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  vhiuoso^ 
iiohiippny  reached  their  aXtn^op  ^fiap  when  Dunois  was  knocked 
down  amid  derision  for  a  pound,  the  fair  price  of  ingenuity ;  and 
ItobeljiiCf  discovered  to  be  a  pastiano  of  phrases  picked  from  other 
oorrespotidenoe,  went  for  hve-and-twenty  shillings. 

The  true  artist  in  antique  letters  has  two  main  difficulties  to 
contend  with — pa|»er  and  ink ;  for  he  must  be  supplied  with  paper 
of  the  lime,  tluit  is  indispensable  to  his  cnift.  No  doubt  f»ur 
friend  Jay,  though  not  of  course  intentionally,  would  have  been 
abl  '  '  '      commodity,  but  for  misadv cut UT 

Wi  H  an  ink  which,  as  far  as  chemiea 

ingredionts  can  help  hira,  will  assume  ipiickly  the  decomposed 
appearance  true  ink  '  nd  therein  lies  the  forger*s 

wmk   point.      No  ^  has  yet  enabled  him  to 

obtain  the  jieculiar  look  of  old  ink  which  has  decomposed  gradually, 
and  which  shows  the  thinner  and  thicker  flow  as  the  pen  is  laid 
OD«  The  false  ink  d*'tM>in|K>M'*  ex[ually,  the  letters  being  of  the 
aatne  regular  tone  of  colour,  but  often  vtirying  in  depth,  from  pal4» 
ani7    '  '    *        '   '  ick  in  places.   As  for  his  models  for  working 

froi  und  and  are  easily  accessible  in  any  of  the 
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great  national  libraries,  and  an  abundant  source  is  also  ayaQable 
in  all  works  of  facsimile,  notably  the  famous  *  Isographie  des 
Homines  Cel^bres.'  The  close  imitation  of  these  is  a  study  of  a 
life,  and  leads  to  such  perfection  that  it  demands  the  highest  skill 
to  enable  an  expert  to  detect  the  falsity  where  the  forger  has  not 
ventured  so  boldly  upon  his  work  as  to  produce  an  original  letter- 
Then  it  h  he  makes  his  mistake,  the  inevitable  mistake  of  the 
rogue — then  comes  the  aitrtp,oif  fj/Mip.  *  One  can  be  shaqjer  than 
the  individual/  says  I^a  Kochefoucauld,  *  but  not  sharper  than  all 
the  individuals.* 

As  for  instance*  In  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
there  flashed  on  London  a  brilliant  young  man,  of  distinguished 
appearance  and  manner,  who  announced  himself,  though  not 
loudly  or  obtrusively,  as  Byron's  son  ;  with  a  quantity  of  his 
father's  correspondence  and  Shelley's,  which  he  was  anxioua  to 
edit  I  and  further  anxious  to  rearrange  and  collate  many  of  the 
poet's  letters  which  had  already  appeared,  and  some  which  had 
not,  With  an  engaging  air,  then,  and,  be  it  said,  the  strongest 
personal  resemblance  to  his  supposititious  father,  he  set  about 
borrowing  from  the  best  known  collectors  such  of  Byron's  letters 
as  he  thought  would  best  suit  his  purpose.  These  he  laboriously 
copied,  sent  back  the  copies,  and  disposed  of  the  originals  for  what 
he  could  get.  Then  with  the  halo  of  a  preface  from  Mr.  Browning 
he  published  the  Shelley  letters  from  the  respectable  firm  of 
Moxon,  and  they  by  the  litemry  world  were  accepted  as  genuine ; 
until— and  here  was  the  mistake  of  the  ardent  Guiccioli — they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Crofton  Croker,  who,  much  struck  with  a 
passage  they  contained,  believed  he  recognised  it,  and,  turning  to 
an  old  volume  of  the  *  tiuarterly  Review,*  found  that  there  sure 
enough  was  the  passage,  and  that  he  sure  enough — Crofton  Croker, 
and  not  Shelley — ^was  the  author  of  it.  The  hue  and  cry  was  set  I 
to  work,  assisted  by  the  collectors,  astonished  to  find  copies  nf  their 
own  Byron  letters  figuring  at  siiles,  but  young  Childe  Harold  had 
flown  and  was  over  the  blue  wave.  He  came,  it  is  believed,  io  I 
an  end  one  am  scarcely  call  untimely,  a*i  a  petty  officer  in  the  j 
American  Civil  War. 

To  resume.    The  forger  is  again,  as  we  have  shown,  besides  I 
the  dangers  of  his  paper  and  ink,  sometimes  condemned  by  the 
watermark ;  though  it  is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that  in  this 
respect  as  a  rule  he  takes  care  to  be  safe.     Sometimes  he  is  m{ 
rash  as  to  run  a  date  rather  fine,  as  in  the  cme  of  the  Rabelais 
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letter,  when  u  vi  t  It^erved  that  the  paper  bore  a  mark  which 
very  cloeelj?  coh'  -j.  nided,  if  it  were  not  ideBtical,  with  that  on  a 
letter  of  Micliael  Angelo  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  Rome, 
1655,  wliile  the  Rabelais  letter  bore  dat«  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  watermark— that  might  have 
been  suffered  to  pass — as  the  R  of  the  signature,  with  too  long  a 
tail  to  it  and  a  general  air  of  (jine  and  the  complete  want  of 
freedom  about  the  pm^aphe^  coupled  with  the  misfortune  that  he 
wha  made  to  write  from  Italy  when  he  was  known  to  he  at  Mont- 
pellier,  that  raised  the  ecofi'  at  the  last  sale  at  which  it  figured^ 
and  cut  short  its  career  by  a  solitary  and  an  insulting  bid  of  five- 
and-iwenty  lahilUngs. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  a  few  general  remarks,  observations 
which  have  pre«*ented  themselves  to  notice  during  the  course  of 
onr  study  of  this  interesting  subject.  As  to  the  rarity  of  famous 
aignatures,  Shakespeare's  is  of  course  the  rarest*  There  are  but 
fix  of  them  known :  three  to  the  will,  two  to  conveyances  of 
property,  and  one  in  Giovanni  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne  of 
1603,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  of  which  six,  two  out  of  the  three 
on  the  will  are,  by  some  experts,  supposed  to  be  written  by  an 
amanuenaia.  To  these  there  may  possibly  be  added  one  other,  of 
which  tiie  Americans  claim  the  discovery,  found  in  a  folio  edition 
of  the  plays,  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Wartl,  vicar  of  8tratford-on- 
Afon  in  1 602.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  likely  that  Dr.  Ward,  who 
waa  settled  in  Stratford  within  fifty  years  of  Shakespeare's  death, 
ahoold  have  known  several  who  knew  the  poet  intimntely,  an<l 
from  any  one  of  whom  he  might  easily  have  obtained  the  signattue 
pasted  in  his*  folio*  Signatures  of  Shakesp+*are  are  not  to  us  of 
extreme  interej^t,  so  long  as  we  have  'Hamlet*  and  *King  Lear'; 
but  for  many  they  are  so^  no  doubt,  and  for  all  they  have  a 
financial  value ;  this  is  a  matter  for  the  ert^ert  to  whom  the 
AlMrican  discovery  is,  we  believe,  to  be  submitted.  The  book 
itself  was  found  out  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Mormon 
eottntry^and  is  Hupi>osted  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  Mnnuon 
immigrants  of  forty  years  ago.  But  from  1662  to  1835,  we  hear 
nothing  of  it ;  is  it  believed  in  that  interval  the  signature  lay 
tliere  unr-        '    *  red  over;  to  have  been  considered  of  no 

faiueori!  tury  too  which  produced  young  Master 

Iroland?  Whatever  the  explanation,  it  has  been  secured  by 
Mr.  Gimther  of  r'  *  '     1»est  known  of  American  colle<jtf»r», 

oT  mark  over  heri  liaser  of  the  original  of  ^  Auld  Lung 
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Svne/  That  there  is  no  other  signature  of  Shakeppeare's  to  be 
hoped  for,  in  thii*  country  at  any  rate,  has  been  made  tolerably 
clear  by  Mr,  HalUwell  Phillips,  who  for  the  last  thirty  years  ha» 
been  searching  the  archives  of  the  kingdom^  and  has  not  found 
even  a  saggestion  of  one. 

Next  to  Shakespeare  in  rarity  comes  Molidre,  perhaps  before 
him  if  numbers  are  reckoned ;  for  of  Moli^re  we  believe  the  only 
signatures  known  are,  at  the  most,  five ;  of  which  one  was  the 
other  day  prejiented  by  Dumas  to  the  Commie  Franyaise,  Of 
hii*  plays,  no  more  than  of  Shakespeare's,  no  fragment  is  known 
to  exist.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  legend  that  somewhere  in 
the  heart,  of  France,  in  an  ancient  chateau  that  escaped  the 
storms  of  1793,  there  is  treasured  the  whole  of  one  of  the  comedies  in 
manuscnj)t,  one  that  has  lain  there  restful ly  since  its  first  pos- 
sessor carried  it  off  from  Versailles  in  1665,  He  was,  the  legend 
declares,  the  original  of  one  of  Moli^re's  silly  marquises,  who, 
retiring  from  the  Court  in  dudgeon,  took  with  him  the  play^  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  it,  like  a  bull  on  an  empty  coat.  But,  on 
examination,  it  all  appears  to  be  only  what  is  very  likely  rather  than 
what  is  true.  At  least,  if  it  he  true,  the  present  owner  can  prove 
in  no  better  way  that  he  has  not  inherited  the  qualities  of  his 
aneestor  than  by  coming  forward  and  letting  us  have  a  sight  of 
his  heirloom. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  the  celebrities  of  our  own  country,  the  I 
signatures  of  Greueral  Wolfe,  of  Lord  Clive,  of  Algernon  Sidney,  of  I 
Defoe  (whose  papers  were  destroyed  while  he  was  standing  in  the 
pillory),  of  George  Eliot,  of  Charlotte  Bronte,   are   among  the 
rarest,     Milton's  is  the  rarest  of  all  English  literary  signatures  1 
after  Shakespeare-     Letters  of  the  queens  of  Henry  VIIL  are  very 
scarce;  one  from  Catherine  of  Arragon  has  quite  recently  realised! 
75L     Possibly    the    king   unconsciously    followed   the   advice   of 
Sganarelle  in  *  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,'  who  in  the  seventh  maxim^ 
makes  Agnes  recite  :  'Amongst  her  furniture,  however  she  diaiikal 
it,  there  must   be   neither  writing  desk,  ink,  paper,  nor  pensj 
According  to  all    good   rules,   everything  written  in  the  house] 
should  be  written  by  the  husband.' 

The  eju'liest  signatures  known  are  those  of  laymen  of  rank  inl 
the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  whose  sign-manual  is  itself  regarded  tM 
the  rarest  of  the  English  sovereigns.     Letters,  as  we  underetanc] 
them,  do  not  appear  till  Henry  V,,  and  among  the  tirst  specimens 
are  those  well*knowa  of  the    PjiHtmi   rHvnIK\    Jn   vr^nvL  %'q  crt\'.»i 
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mlmost  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
gentry  and  arist*k?racy  during  the  troubles  of  the  Roses  as  you 
would  gather  of  the  provincial  matters  of  to-day  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  rector's  or  the  squire*s  wife  with  her  relatives 
in  town«  Of  8ovoreign8  since  Henry  VII.»  Edward  VI,  and  Mary 
are  those  most  uncommonly  met  with ;  indeed,  none  of  our  royal 
signatures  are  at  all,  in  the  autographic  sense,  common  ;  not  half 
90  common^  for  instance,  as  those  of  France,  where  Louis  le 
Grand  signed  so  freely  that  his  autograph  is  now  scarcely  worth 
Uie  p<^{>er  it  is  written  on.  Later,  in  the  early  fighting  days  of 
the  Kepublic,  there  were  so  many  sabres  d'homieiiT  decreed  by  a 
gmt^ftil  eouniryj  that  Buonaparte,  Bertbier,  and  Bassano  (who 
mostly  signed  them)  go  for  next  to  nothing.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  rarity  of  corn jwi rati vely  small  names  and  the  often  abundant 
stock  of  those  of  greater  moment.  Somerville,  for  instance,  the 
poet  of  *  The  Chase,'  commands  a  far  higher  price  than  Dickens, 
simply  because  he  wrote  fewer  letters ;  William  Blake  is  valuable 
not  so  much  for  his  own  sake  as  because  he  did  not  often  bring 
liis  large  and  vague  mind  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  correspon- 
denee ;  Leech  is  scarce,  whereas  the  market  has  been  swamped, 
since  Nugent's  sale,  with  Edmund  Kean ;  and  Cowper  has  been 
wholly  spoilt,  from  the  dealer's  point  of  view,  by  the  publication 
of  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  Hayley-  Judges,  who  are 
only  of  contemiiorary  interest  ( pace  the  Lord  Chief  Justice),  go 
down,  while  Keats  and  Mendelssohn  go  ui>.  In  short, in  autographs, 
aa  in  otJier  matter.^  where  human  reputations  are  concerned,  there 
goes  forward  that  ceaseless  and  geneml  buiUeverHeni^nt  that  time 
to  often  chuckle*  lo  effect- 
Sometimes  there  are  of  the  same  letter  two  copies  in  existence, 
and  no  man  can  tell  which  is  genuine  of  the  three;  sometimes 
there  are  copies  which,  though  copies,  still  have  an  interest  of 
Ibrtr  own  ;  as,  fi*r  example,  spurious  des|xUcheft  of  Parliament  and 
king,  aent  from  hcad-ijaarters  for  deception's  mke  ;  innialionns  of 
Charles'  hand,  containing  false  news  and  purported  to  fall  into 
CrotDweirs^  and  vice  verm*  There  are,  moreover,  whole*  copies 
of  correspondenee  which  have  been  prepared  merely  for  the 
printer — as  in  the  cajie  of  the  letters  of  the  autltor  of  *  Chirissa  * — 
destined  later  in  their  career  to  cause  acute  disappointment  to  the 
collector  who  had  for  years  imagined  he  posscs^ied  the  Simon  Pure* 
Only  a  few  years  back  a  careful  tracing  of  the  famous  receipt  for 
*  Piinidtse  l*o»t  *  sold  fur  43i.  to  America — of  courit*?,  by  accident. 
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Fiah  in  the  fihallows  will  make  a  great  splash  to  regmn  the 
river-flow,  and  humanity  in  low  water  will  fight  desperately  to 
feel  once  more  the  tide  and  current  of  their  former  comforts  and 
existence ;  financial  low-water  has  a  balance  almost  even  of  great 
crimes  and  great  virtues— can  show  well-nigh  as  long  a  record  of 
continued  effort  and  continued  self-denial  as  of  instant  failure  and 
dishonesty.  The  following  does  not  clearly  seem  to  us  to  illustrate 
either  one  or  the  other  extreme,  and  so  is,  perhaps,  *  doubly  dear.* 
There  was,  thirty  years  ago,  a  young  Frenchman  who  ia  pathetic 
terms  addressed  himself  to  almost  every  great  name  in  Europe^ 
humbly  requesting  the  favour  of  a  reply— 6icii  entendu.  He  was, 
he  cried,  tui  hormaejini^  cUcavS !  his  life  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  before  him  there  lay  no  prospect  but  that  of  mud  fiats  and  | 
sterile  marshes,  mouldering  timbers  and  rotting  irickerworlc; 
in  a  word,  such  was  his  position,  and  such  his  misery,  that  he 
proposed  at  once  to  commit  suicide.  Could  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  give  him  any  reason  why  he  should  stay  his  hand,  any 
reason  why  he  should  drag  out  a  life  so  utterly  barren,  hopeless, 
useless  ? 

The  great  names  of  Europe  responded  like  men — and  women  1 1 
some  brief,  some  long,  some  persuasive,  eloquent,  tearful  even  ;j 
some  curt,  scornful,  jesting ;  but  they  all  answered — that  was  thai 
point,     Espartero  wrote  :  *  Sir,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  kill  your- 
self.     Death  is  a  bullet  which  we  must  all  encounter  sooner  or 
later  in  the  battle  of  life ;  and  it  is  our  part  to  wait  for  it  patiently/j 
Lacordaire  wrote  at  great  length,  eight  or  ten  jmges  in  his  best] 
style,  and  there  were  admirable  specimens  (both  for  moral  and  I 
sj^leable  purposes )   forthcoming  from  Montalembert,   Antonelli^l 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  Sophie  Gay,  Abd-el-KadeTj 
Alexander  Humboldt,  Taglioni,  Heine,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Bachel^i 
Sontag,  DickenSt  Georges  Sand,  Emile  Souvestre,  Jules  LaeroiXi 
and  many,  many  others. 

Then,  like  the  Casino  Gardens  suicides  of  Monaco,  who  walk, 
off  with  their  pockets  full  of  notes  while  the  gendarmes  go  for  i 
stretcher — solvitur  ambulando  I — so   did   the  suicide   of  thirty 
years  ago  walk  off,  with  his  pockets  also  full  of  notes,  and  thej 
being  disposed  of  for  the  highest  price  they  would  fetch,  took 
new  lease  of  life,  forswore  sack,  and  looked  about  him  for  a  waj 
to  live  cleanly.     And  it  w^s   not  until  an  ardent  collector  dis^ 
covered  that  a   large  portion  of  his  treasures,  newly  aoqi 
eonaifited  of  arguments  against  the  folly  and  criminality  of  suicide 
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Hlftt  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme  was  as  fully  appreciated  as  it 
deiened. 

There  are  other  aaintes  lannes  of  which  we  find  tracea  in 
tomiBg  over  these  portfohos,  tears  which  though  not  perhaps  so 
iacred  are  not  for  that  the  lei^s  hitter ;  tears  of  humiliation, 
almost  of  despair  ;  tears  wrung  from  proud  natures  by  indifference, 
by  neglect,  by  want.  Often  the  money  such  appeals  fetch  now  ig 
far  more  than  the  sum  appealed  for  in  the  letter  itself- 

Here,  for  instance,  is  nine  guineas  for  a  letter  from  Swift,  who 
groans  in  it  over  the  poverty  that  follows  him.  *  If  I  come  to 
Moor  Park,'  he  writes,  *  it  must  be  on  foot/  Here  is  Fielding*s 
complaint  of  money  disappointments,  worth  6L  lOs,;  here  is 
Sterne  trying  to  borrow  50/.,  and  poor  Goldy  writing  of  his  doleful 
travels  and  his  want  of  pence,  fetching  40/.  Forty  pounds  ?  Why, 
the  very  poem  sold  for  only  twenty  guineas,  and  here  a  letter  in 
which  he  speaks  of  how  much  suffering  those  travels  cost  him, 
the  auctioneer  knocks*  down  for  twice  the  sum  !  For  a  few  sheets 
of  Boms  there  is  more  given  to-day  than  he  drew  in  three  years 
from  the  excise  ;  and  a  page  of  Defoe,  on  which  he  writes  bittt*rly 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  goes  cheap  at  eleven  guineas, 

I»  it  not  pitiful  that,  to  quote  the  fine  image  of  Swift,  Fame  «*o 
oonuQonly  selects  the  eminence  of  the  tomb,  the  funeral  mound, 
•i  ft  vnntAge  spot  to  sound  her  trump  from  ? 

Vi  davis  porlam^  ate  pandit  eputoJa  pectus — these  proud 
bearts  ifpeaking  after  death,  these  sombre  voices  from  their  ashes, 
how  much  might  not  have  been  spared  them  if  the  blast  had  only 
iK>imded  on  the  plain,  or  called  to  them  in  the  hollows  and  de- 
{O^eMoiu  of  their  lives  ? 


ygu  tu— ito.  at,  K •  9, 
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A  STORY  OF  CBOSS  CtJRREKTS, 
BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  *  JOHK  HERRtNo/   *  MEWAtAH,'   ETC* 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

RETRIBUTION* 

EXT  inorniDg  Mr*  Cbeel 
was  silent  at  breakfast.^ 
Charles  waa  not  in  his 
usual  lively  mood*  Hig 
father  had  told  him  in 
his  room,  the  night  be- 
fore, of  his  plan,  on  theii 
return  from  the  Coiti 
He  had  told  him  als 
that  Mr,  Worthivale  ha 
refused  to  entertain  it.' 
Charles  was  startled  and 
Ip'atified  at  the  prospect; 
startled,  because  he  had 
not  dared  to  wish  it, 
startled  also,  because  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  did 
wish  it;  gratified, becauae 
he  saw  open  to  htm  the  means  of  taking  a  place  in  society  that 
had  been  hitherto  inaccessible.  He  was  silent  because,  thought- 
less though  he  was,  the  conjuncture  of  affairs  was  one  that  forced 
him  to  think. 

Worthivale  wa^   nervous  aud  agitated  at   breakfast.     DropK' 
Bt^ood  on  his  brow^  and  he  was  unable  to  pour  out  the  codee,  hi^ 
hand  shook  so,  and  he  was  forced  to  pass  over  the  duty  to  Beavis.| 
Something  harl  occurred,  more  than  the  proposal  of  old  Cheek, 
unnerve  him. 

After  breakfast  Mr,  Cheek  drew  the  steward  aside.     *  Well^ 
now/  he  said,  *  with  morning  come  cool  counsekt   Shall  we  deal  V 
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' How  can  you  speak  Id  such  terms?'  asked  the  steward.  *Do 
jroQ  not  perceive  that  it  is  iropoesible  for  the  daughter  of  such  an 
illustrious  house  to  accept— —  Stuff"!  as  well  propose  an  alliance 
betw^een  an  eagle  and  a  crocodile!     Preposterous!  simply  pre- 

pOStOTOUR  !  • 

Mr,  Cheek  stretched  his  anns,  then  drew  his  finger  over  his 
lipg,  'There  is  nothing  preposterous  in  it,'  he  said.  *  Worse 
matches  Imve  been  made.  One  likes  apples,  t'other  likes  onions. 
To  my  mind,  I  am  the  more  respectable  party  of  the  two.  I  have 
lifted  myself  out  of  nothing,  1)y  my  industry,  into  affluence.  They 
have  degraded  themselves,  by  wastefulness,  out  of  wealth  into 
bankruptcy.' 

*  Will  you  not  help  the  family,  without  conditions  ? ' 

*  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?     \Miat  are  they  to  me  ? ' 

*  Surely — surely,  to  obtain  (heir  esteem,  to  deserve  the  regard 
of  the  Duke,  the  respect  of  Ix>rd  Edward  and  Lord  Ronald,  the 
gratitude  of  the  Marquess — that  is  something.' 

*  Nfit  worth  a  farthing  to  me/  answered  Mr.  Cheek,  roughly. 

*  Pat  it  up  to  auction  ;  who  will  bid  ? ' 

*  Ba^iides,  you  woidd  not  be  giving  your  money,  only  investing 
it  iijoit  safely.' 

*  I  have  made  my  proposals,*  said  tlie  elder  Cheek.  *  To  them 
I  flick  as  cobbler'ji  wax.' 

*  I  cannot  listen  to  you  I  *  exclaimed  the  steward.  *  You  might 
as  well  sue  for  the  moon,'  He  paced  the  room,  swinging  his  arms ; 
he  ira>»  hot  with  indignation. 

*  I  do  not  want  the  moon,  I  want  that  young  woman  * — 
Worthivale  shivered — *  for  my  son.  She'll  naake  a  tidy  daughter* 
m-law.  As  for  those  old  codgers' — Worthi^Tilc's  blood  curdled 
(their  lord^thipi — codgers  I) — '  they  are  like  turkey-ctKks  in  a 
bam-jard,  ruffling  feJithers  and  gobbling  nt  the  little  fowl.  SAVir 
another  »ort.     Wouldn*t  give  herself  high  and  mighty  airs.' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake! '  cried  the  steward,  putting  his  hands  to 
hit  ewrt,  *  have  done,  or  I  will  leave  the  room.* 

*  Needn't  go,'  «aid  Mr.  Cheek.  *  Pm  ofi^,  next  coach.  Time 
fihtihle.  Can't  aff'ord  to  wmU*  it  like  a  imrt^el  of  goi^geous  good- 
fbr-naughtit.' 

'Going!'  exclaimed  the  steward,  aghast,  and  standing  >itill, 

*  You  are  n»>i  ginug  ttxlay.  To-day  is  the  twenty-third  ;  I  invited 
ytm  to  he  here  whoa  we  meet  Crudge,  the  aolicitor  for  Mr, 
Emmaiiuel.* 
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*  Can^t  waste  my  time.     Sheer  waste.     Made  my  proposal- 
refused.     Enough ;  I  go/ 

*  But  the  investment  is  bo  good/ 

*  Know  of  a  score  better/ 
*But — but  you  led  me  to  expect^ ' 

*  Nothing.    Never  committed  myself.    Too  old  a  bird  for  thatj 
Said  I  would  come  and  look  about  me.     Have  done  ao,  taken 
stock,  and  made  a  bid/ 

*  Wliich  I  refuse/ 

*  It  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  proper  parties/ 

*  If  by  proper  parties  you  mean  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grace" 
absolutely  refuse  to  mention  it  to  them.  They — I  mean  the 
Duke — would  kick  me  out  of  the  house-  She — Lady  Grace — 1 
would  not  dare  to  look  her  in  the  face  again/ 

*  As  you  like,'  said  Mr.  Cheek,  washing  his  handn  in  the  bxtA 
*  Don't  take  amiss.     When  dry  will  brush  off,     I  leave  by  next 
coach.     One  thing,  however,  I  do  ask.     Allow  Charles  to  remain. 
Don't  want  him  to  be  hack  in  Plymouth  yet.     Understand  V 

*  Let  him  stay  here,  by  all  means/ 
*Riglit,    Hope   you'll    enjoy  yourself  with   the    mortgagees,"] 

Cheerful  company.     Pleasant  ways,  eh?     If  in  distress,  and  you  I 
change  your  mind,  wire.     Let  the  young  female  give  her  word  of 
honour  that  she  will  take  my  Charliejand  I  am  ready  with  my  two 
huntlred  thousand.    She's  not  one  to  go  from  her  word.     Now— > 
portmantle/ 

*  Was  there  ever  such  a  fool — such  a  confounded  fool/  crfS 
Mr.  Woithivale,  when  Cheek  had  left  the  room,  as  he  ran  about,J 
holding  his  head.     '  That  I  should  have  lived  to  hear  him  talk !  * 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  great  Cheek  of  the  ^lonokeros  wasi^ 
gone,  and  the  hope  that  had  hung  on  him   had  fallen  and 
broken  with  many  another  shattered  hope. 

*  Well  !*  said  the  General,  entering  the  dining-room  about 
hour  when  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  '  what  says  your  kins- 
man to  the  mortgages  ?     Will  he  take  them  ? ' 

*  He  is  a  fool,  an  abject,  drivelling  fool !  *  answered  the  steward.J 
Lord  Ronald  sighed.     He  had  buoyed  himself  on  the  expectation 
which  Worthivale  had  confided  to  him,  that  relief  was  cer 
from  this  quarter, 

*  That  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Worthivale,  in  a  low  tone^  and  be 
trembled  and  became  white  and  moiflt, 

*  What  now?' 
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*  By  this  post,*  gaaped  the  Btewardy  *  the^ — the  Insm^nce 
Company  have  given  notice * 

*JIy  God!  not  the  IxxidisweU  moiigage  for  four  hundred 
thotisand  f  * 

Worth i vale  put  bis  hand  to  his  mouth  to  cover  a  groan. 

Then   they  he^rd  a  carriage  drive  \ip  to  the  garden  gate7 
followed   by   a   ring   at   the   bell.     A   moment  after,  the   maid 
announced   'Mr*   Crudge,    solicitor/  and    the    lawyer   entered^ 
followed  by  I^izarus,  dressed  respectably. 

*Good  afternoon,  my  lord*  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Worthivale,' 
iaid  Grudge,  with  freshness  and  confidence.  'Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Emmanuel.'  He  presented  Lazarus ;  the  General 
bowed  ertiffly,  Worthivale  shook  hands*  They  seated  themselves, 
lAearus  with  his  back  to  the  light,  in  the  window,  behind  Mr. 
Crudge,  Presently  the  Marquess  arrived,  with  Ix>rd  Edward. 
They  bowed  to  Cnidge  and  Lazarus,  and  took  chairs  by  the  fire, 
offered  them  by  the  steward.     With  them  entered  Beavis. 

Oonvermition  began  on  the  weather.  Crudge  talked  nf  the 
crops — Afi  is  correct^  to  those  living  in  the  country — ^and  on  land, 
IdanTMn  i(did  nothing.     So  passed  ten  minutes. 

*  Ijet  us  iiroceed  to  business/  said  the  solicitor,  looking  at  his 
watch.  *  By  the  way,  I  bear  a  note  for  you,  sir,  from  Messrs,  Levi 
and  Moses,  who  hold  the  seventeen  thousand  pound  mortgage  on 
Aldington;  and  also  the  second,  on  the  same  estate,  for  twenty 
tlioiisdnd.  I  am  instructed  to  act  for  them.  Both  must  be 
met  in  three  months  from  date/ 

A  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by  a  little,  quickly  subdued 
chuckle  in  the  window. 

Then  Beavis  opened  proceedings,  by  stating  that  the  sudden 
cdling  up  of  mortgages  at  a  time  when  rents  had  had  to  be 
reduced  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  all  round,  and  when  some 
ItoU  Wire  in  arrear  for  two  and  three  years,  at  a  time,  moreover, 
whf*n  land  was  at  an  unprecedent4*dly  low  value,  was  very  incon- 
venient t43  the  Duke,  anil  that  he  desireil  the  mortgagees  to 
fttoonsider  their  demand,  and  allow  time  for  the  recoveiy  of  the 
fiumer*,  when,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  t4>  transfer  the 
mortgages,  <>r  liimst  If  fmd  flu'  ammml,  land  woul*l  Imvp  to  be 
sold. 

The   solietU^r    leplud   that  us    acting    both    for    Mr. 

Emmsnual  and  for  Messrs,  Ll\i  an  1  Moses,  and  he  could  »y 
thill  his  clients  were  not  disi»osed  to  be  harsh,  but  iA>  accord  every 
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reasonable  indulgence.     They,  however,  did  not  participate  in  th 
sanguine  view   entertained  by   his  Grace.     They  believed  that 
rents  would  fell  still  lower,  that  the  golden  day  of  British 
culture  wa?  set,  and  the  whole  industry  menaced  with  extin  t^~ 
Holding  this,  they  were  anxious  with  promptitude  to  release^h^^" 
money,  that  they  might  inrest  it  elsewhere.  ^^ 

*But,  if  you  proceed  to  extremities,  you  wiU  be  seUimr  land 
when  it  hardly  reaches  twenty-five  years'  purchase.' 

*  Better  that  than  sell  when  it  will  not  fetch  twenty  y        » 
purchase.     I  have  heard  of  desirable  properties  in  North  D       ^ 
in  the  market,  and  not  a  bid  made  for  them  at  fifteen.'  ^^ 

*  But  this  is  in  South  Devon.' 

Mr.  Crudge  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  What,  then,  do  you  propose,  or  demand  ?  '  a^ked  the  General 

*  We  are  ready  to  meet  your  convenience  as  far  as  possible 
I  am  instructed  to  yield  so  far  as  this — half  the  total  at  t)^' 
expiration  of  three  months  from  date  of  notice,  the  rest  in 
equal  portions,  at  intervals  of  three  months.' 

Again  a  sound  like  a  chuckle  from  the  window.    The  Mara 
looked  sharply  round,  but  Lazarus,  who  sat  there,  was  quiet   hi^ 
fece  in  shadow  and  illegible.  ' 

*  Small  charities  ! '  said  the  General.     *  Better  the  sword  Mis4- 
ricorde  which  ends  the  torture  with  a  thrust.' 

Silence  ensued.  Lord  Edward  and  the  General  looked  down  • 
the  eyes  of  the  Marquess  were  on  the  fire.  ' 

Lazarus  watched  them  eagerly  with  malicious  delight. 

*  You  will  go  no  further  ? '  asked  JL-.  Worthivale. 

*  This  is  the  limit  imposed  on  me  by  my  clients.  You  will 
understand,  I  am  but  the  intermediary ;  I  am  obliged  to  act  as 
directed.' 

Worthivale  bowed. 

Ten  minutes  of  painful  silence  ensued. 

*  I  see  no  necessity  for  prolonging  the  meeting,'  said  the  Mar- 
quess, rising. 

*  None  at  all,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,'  answered  the  solicitor. 

*  Sorry  the  matter  should  be  ventilated  with  such  freedom  in 
the  papers.  There  was  something  about  it  a  little  while  ago,  and 
now  the  Society  papers  are  still  more  explicit.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  allusions.  If  worth  while,  prosecutions  might  be 
begun.  Hah  I '  said  Grudge,  ^  I  have  them  in  my  pocket.  Beally, 
these  periodicals  are  offensive  and  insulting,' 
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The  colour  rushed  into  the  General's  face*  Lord  Edward 
tomed  pale,  and  held  the  jamb  of  the  chimney-piece  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling ;  a  mist  formed  before  his  eyes*  Lord  Siilt- 
combe  compressed  his  lips  and  clenched  his  hands.  As  Crudge 
offered  him  the  papers  with  coarse  civility,  he  brushed  them  aside. 

*  You  want  me  no  further  ?  '  he  said  to  Mr.  Worthivale* 

*  No,  my  lord,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done/ 

*  Very  well ;  I  will  consult  my  uncles  at  home.  I  wish  you  all 
a  good  afternoon.' 

*  A  very  pleasant  afternoon  to  you,  my  lord,'  said  Lazarus,  also 
rklng,  and  bowing  deeply. 

Lord  Saltcombe  slightly  bent  his  head,  and  lefl  the  room. 

Almost  immediately  after,  Lazarus  followed ;  Crudge  was  de- 
tained but  a  few  minutes.    ^Tien  he  also  was  gone,  Lord  Bonald  ] 
looked  at  his  brother. 

*  Hopelessly  ruinefi — that  is  the  plain  English,'  he  said. 

*  And  satyrs  dance  and  scoff  over  our  grave,*  said  Lord  Edward,  ^ 
pointing  to  the  papers* 

The  Jlarquess  waR  walking  slowly  thmugh  the  park  to  Court 
Boyalf  when  he  heard  rapid  steps  behind  him.  He  did  not  turn 
lo  tee  who  followed  ;  then  he  heard  a  voice. 

*  Heigh !  Lord  Saltcombe  I  Most  noble  Mai*quess,  a  woixl 
with  yoo.* 

He  arrested  his  walk,  and  waited  patiently  till  he  was  caught 
up,  but  without  turning  his  head. 

A  moment  after  he  saw  at  his  side  the  man  Emmanuel,  whom  i 
h#  had  scarce  noticed  at  the  meeting.  The  man  was  panting. 
He  had  run  to  catch  him  up.  Lord  Saltcombe  waited  till  he  had 
gained  breath  to  speak.  He  did  not  know  Lazarus.  If  he  had 
seen  him  in  past  years,  it  hml  been  but  briefly  and  rarely,  and  he 
did  not  rcciiU  his  features ;  besides,  Ljizarufl  was  oldened  and 
altered  since  then. 

*  Vou  do  not  know  me,  most  noblr  -ii  ' '  siid  the  Jew,  in  a  tone 
between  deference  and  dtjfutnce. 

Lord  Saltcombe  contented  himself  with  a  slight  shake  of  the 
bead. 

*  I  suppose  not.  Oh,  no  t  of  course  not !  You  do  not  know 
wbo  Emmanuel  is,  who  holds  bis  grip  on  your  heart  ?  No,  I 
iuiipose  not  t  * 

Lord  Saltcombe  became  impatient ;  he  turned  to  continue  hii 
walk,  without  i^peaking. 
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*  Do  you  know  who  holds  two  of  your  mortgages,  and  who  has 
worked  and  stirred  up  the  other  mortgagees  against  you  ?  Who 
has  your  own — your  own  bills  in  his  hands  ? ' 

Lazarus  walked  beside  the  Marquess,  peering  into  his  face  with 
an  expression  full  of  vindictiveness.  Lord  Saltcombe  looked  in 
front  of  him ;  he  made  no  reply,  but  the  veins  in  his  temples 
swelled  and  darkened. 

*  You  do  not  know,  I  presume,  that  I,  I  hold  you  all  in  my 
power — that  you  are  at  my  mercy  ?  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? ' 
asked  Lazarus,  starting  forward  and  standing  in  his  way. 

*  I  know  that  you  are  an  obstruction,  and  unless  you  move 
yourself  at  once  I  shall  lay  my  stick  across  you.' 

*  Oh,  my  Lord  Cock-of-the-\Valk ! '  exclaimed  the  Jew.  *  What 
airs  we  give  ourselves ! ' 

Ix)rd  Saltcombe's  eyes  lightened.  He  raised  his  walking-stick, 
and  would  have  brought  it  down  on  Lazarus  had  not  the  Jew 
hastily  added :  *  I  am  Emmanuel  Lazarus,  of  the  Barbican,  Ply- 
mouth ! ' 

Then  the  stick  fell  from  Lord  Saltcombe's  hand.  He  stood 
still,  and  looked  keenly  at  the  man  before  him.  The  pawnbroker 
had  stooped ;  his  attitude  was  cringing  as  he  shrank  from  the 
menaced  blow.     His  eyes  glittered  with  hate. 

Lord  Saltcombe  drew  down  his  hat  and  folded  his  arms.  *Well,' 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  *  say  what  you  will,  I  cannot  touch  you.' 

*  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  Lazarus,  *  you  may  well  stand  still  and  look 
down  when  you  encounter  me — me,  the  man  whose  home  you 
broke  up,  whose  honour  you  stained,  whose  happiness  you  blighted. 
What  was  I  ?  Only  a  Jew  usurer.  What  were  you  ?  A  great 
noble.  Now  I  am  in  the  ascendant,  and  you  grovel.  Now  it  is 
my  turn  to  cast  you  down,  and  put  my  foot  on  your  proud  neck. 
I  will  hold  you  there,  writhe  as  you  may  to  be  free.  It  was  I  who 
spoiled  your  fine  matrimonial  schemes  with  the  coflfee-planter's 
daughter.  It  was  I  who  warned  oflF  old  Cheek  from  coming  to 
your  assistance.  It  was  I  who  put  your  affairs  into  the  Society 
papers,  and  made  you  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  was  I  who  stirred 
up  the  other  mortgagees  to  foreclose.  I  have  waited  long  till 
I  could  find  a  way  to  hurt  you.  Did  I  say  just  now  you  were  at 
my  mercy  ?  It  was  a  wrong  word.  I  have  no  mercy  in  my  heart 
for  such  as  you,  only  retribution.' 

Then  Lord  Saltcombe  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  but  he  did  not  move  a  muscle,  nor  did  bis  lips  quiver. 
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He  i»poke  with  perfect  calmness^  the  calmness  of  perfect  self- 
coutroU 

*Mr.  I^azaruK,'  be  siiiii,  'I  would  have  sought  yoii  out  years 
agOj  had  1  thought  the  interview  would  lead  to  goud.  But  though 
1  did  not  seek  you,  1  have  always  desired  to  meet  you,  that  I 
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h  ^;i  vjtivHS  Ui  you  ruy  m)muw,  iiiy  deeped IQCZQW,  ior  t|je  wroU 
1  -iM  ,  -vi.  Perhaps  it  wa«  weakness  and  wmtof  resolution  which 
hindered  my  going  direct  to  you*  Providence  h«<  now  brought 
us  fat-e  to  face,  and  I  hasten  to  cxpretis  my  contrition.  y«>u  ran 
«ay  to  me  nothing  that  I  have  not  mud,  and  ^aid  daily,  ahnosi 
boorlvt  to  myself*     Vou  sjjeak  of  retribution.    i^he»i(he — '  his 
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voice  vibrated  for  a  moment.  <  She  has  been  overtaken  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  has  suffered  where  she  sinned.  I  do  not  hope, 
I  do  not  wish  to  escape  the  chastisement  of  heaven.  Why  should 
I  go  free,  when  she  has  endured  the  penalty  ?  If  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  touch  me  in  the  place  where  most  sensitive, 
in  my  pride  and  love  for  my  family — His  will  be  done.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  must  draw  down  with  me  other,  and  those  very 
dear  heads.'  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  with  his  ^yes  on  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  he  needed  silence,  to  recover  that  com- 
mand over  himself  which  he  felt  was  slipping  from  him.  Lazarus 
said  nothing.  His  face  was  perplexed  with  contending  emotions 
— hate,  surprise,  disappointment. 

*Mr.  Lazarus,  take  up  that  stick.  It  is  a  sword-cane.  I 
pierced  your  heart  once  with  the  deadliest  of  thrusts.  I  will 
stand  here,  or  anywhere  you  like,  and  give  you  full  and  free  leave 
to  run  me  through  the  heart  with  that  needle  blade.  No  one 
will  suspect  you.  No  one  will  suppose  but  that  I  fell  by  my  own 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  witnessing  the  ruin  of 
my  house.' 

The  Jew  stooped,  picked  up  the  sword-cane,  and  drew  the 
weapon.  It  was  fine,  keen,  and  sharply  pointed.  He  looked 
furtively  at  Lord  Saltcombe,  who  unfolded  his  arms,  and  stood 
before  him  motionless,  beside  a  tree. 

The  Jew's  fingers  tingled  as  he  held  the  sword.  He  turned 
it,  and  it  flickered  in  the  evening  light.  In  the  button-hole  by 
the  heart  of  the  Marquess  was  a  red  rose.  The  Jew's  blood 
bounded  at  the  thought  that  with  a  thrust  he  could  bring  forth 
something  redder  there  than  that  rose.  But  he  re-sheathed  the 
blade  and  shook  his  head. 

*That,'  said  he,  'would  be  insufficient.  It  would  be  too 
quickly  over.  Take  back  your  sword-cane.  I  have  not  done  with 
you  yet.' 

*  You  have  refused  me  a  favour,  for  which  I  would  have  thanked 
you,'  said  the  Marquess,  coldly. 

*  Because  I  knew  it  would  be  a  favour,'  answered  Lazarus 
venomously,  *  therefore  I  refused  it.' 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
E     TENEBRIS     LUX. 

In  the  evening  the  General  came  into  Lord  Saltcombe's  room* 
The  old  man  was  looking  haggard.  His  grey  moustache  was  not 
smooth,  as  usual,  but  looked  like  ragged  lichen,  The  spring  and 
strength  seemed  taken  out  of  him.  Lord  Saltcombe  was  pacitig 
the  room  with  arms  folded.  Lord  Ronald  put  bis  hand  through 
his  nephew's  arm  and  paced  the  floor  with  him,  without  speaking* 
After  several  minutes*  silence,  the  General  said,  *  Your  uncle 
Edward  leaves  to-morrow.  It  is  of  no  use  his  remaining*  Even 
ha  can  du  nothing  now.  If  it  had  been  possible,  he  would  have 
managed  it  We  have  been  deceiving  ourseh  et^.  Disenchantment 
has  oome.  Herbert,  we  have  been  a  happy  and  an  united  family. 
We  will  stand  to  our  arms,  and  go  down  in  the  old  ship  together, 
as  men.  The  Duke  must  know  all,  and  resolve  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  the  estates.     Court  Royal  itself,  if  need  be.* 

*  Yes,*  answered  the  Marquess,  *  I  have  foreseen  this.  As  you 
had  hopes,  I  did  not  press  my  view.  Now  you  have  come  round 
to  my  opinion.  Loddiswell  and  Alvington  must  go.  Fowellscornbe 
aI)<o.  Probably  Court  Royal.  We  shall  never  now  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  place.     Better  crawl  into  a  smaller  house,  and  there  die,' 

*  Perhaps  Court  Royal  might  be  kept  during  the  Duke's  life/ 

*  No/  answered  I-ord  Saltcombe.  *  Let  us  see  the  worst  over. 
If  we  live  on  here  we  shall  be  always  tempted  to  keep  up  the  old 
state/ 

*  But  remember  what  Worthivalc  has  said  about  the  Bigbury 
property.  It  is  worth  comparatively  little  now,  but  if  a  company 
were  formed,  and  a  town  begun  there,  it  might  rival  Torquay,  and 
be  a  '  '  '  gg-laying  goose  to  ufl,  and  then  the  family  would 
flour  a/ 

*  There  is  no  time  for  forming  a  company  and  building  a  town« 
If  thia  had  l)een  trieii  three  or  four  years  ago  we  might  have  been 
saved;  but  now  it  is  over.  If  a  fortune  is  to  be  found  there,  it 
will  not  be  by  us/ 

*  You  are  right/  sighed  the  General. 

*  Beavis,'  naid  the  Marquess,  ^calculated  on  saving  a  ^>ortion  of 
our  Undfl.  Let  u«»  k(m:*p  Bigbury ^ — it  is  possible  that  some  day  it 
txmy  ^  render/*  as  the  French  say ;  but  more  than  half  our  pr«jperty 
mart  go/ 
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*  And  dear  old  Court  Royal/  said  the  General,  with  a  quivering 
voice. 

*Yes,  Court  Royal  must  go,  or  it  will  drain  away  what  re- 
mains in  the  vain  attempt  to  live  up  to  it.  If  we  do  not,  what 
wretchedness  to  be  among  abandoned  conservatories,  neglected 
grounds,  ruinous  outhouses,  empty  stables.' 

*  Poor  Grace  1 '  sighed  Lord  Ronald. 

*  Grace  has  more  courage  than  you,  uncle,  soldier  though  you 
are.  Grace  will  leave  her  flowers  without  a  sigh,  and  the  pretty 
rooms  tliat  have  been  her  nest  without  a  tear.  You  will  see  no- 
thing but  smiles  on  her  face,  and  hear  only  words  of  cheer  from 
her  lips.' 

*  Yes— -I  suppose  so,'  said  Ix)rd  Ronald.  *  And  yet— she  will 
feel  the  loss  more  than  any  of  us.' 

*  She  will  have  Lucy.' 

*  Of  course,  Lucy  will  never  leave  her,  good,  faithful  girl.' 

*  Uncle  Ronald,  you  may  as  well  know  everything.  My  notes 
of  hand  have  all  been  called  up.  You  know  how  extravagant  I 
was  some  years  ago,  when  in  the  army.  Well,  the  sum,  compared 
with  the  mortgages,  is  nothing,  but  for  all  that,  in  our  present 
distress,  whence  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? ' 

*  Pitiful  powers,'  cried  the  General,  *  troubles  are  raining  on 
us  as  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven  !  And  what  have  we  done 
to  deserve  it  ?  '  He  stood  still,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
thrust  his  fingers  through  his  white  hair.  *  My  head  spins.  I 
cannot  think.' 

*  The  first  thing  to  be  done,'  said  Lord  Saltcombe,  *  is  for  us  to 
collect  oiu*  plate  and  finest  pictures,  and  send  them  to  Christie's, 
and  have  them  sold.' 

The  General  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  face,  and  dtood 
staring  blankly  at  his  nephew.  Then  two  clear  drops  ran  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks.  He  hastily  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose,  to  disguise  what  he  was  ashamed  to  have  seen. 

*  Yes,  uncle — this  must  be.' 

*  The  Duke  will  never  consent.' 

*  Then  it  must  be  done  without  his  consent.' 

*  Herbert !  not  possible.' 

The  Marquess  said  no  more ;  he  caught  his  uncle  by  the  arm, 
and  made  him  continue  with  him  the  mechanical  walk.  He  did 
it  to  enable  the  old  man  to  overcome  or  disguise  his  emotion. 

'I  never  was  sanguine/  said  Lord  Saltcombe.    ^  I  have  fdt 
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that  a  stonn  was  gathering  over  our  heads,  and  that  no  conductors 
would  divert  the  flashes  into  innocuous  channels.  You  and  the 
AfchdeaooD  were  more  hopeful,  so  was  Worthivale,  who,  of  all 
others,  had  best  reason  to  know  how  matters  stood*  But  when 
Beavift  Bpoke  out  so  plainly,  and  Uncle  Edward  and  you  refused  to 
accept  his  opinion,  then  I  knew  that  the  end  was  near  at  hand. 
For  royself,  I  care  nothing.  Life  has  little  of  interest,  and  is  void 
of  ambitions  for  me.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  do  anything  to 
soften  the  blow  t>o  Grace  and  my  father,  I  would  do  it.  There  is, 
however,  nothing— only  the  sad  duty  of  preparing  them  for  the 
worst,  and  that  I  take  upon  myself.  With  Grace  it  will  be  easy. 
With  the  Duke  hard,  and  1  may  have  to  call  on  you  to  assist  me. 
The  mortgagees  have  a  power  of  sale,  and  they  will  exercise  it. 
WTiat  will  remain  to  us  out  of  the  wreck,  I  sup[)Ose  not  even 
Beans  can  tell/ 

liftte  in  the  evening,  Woilhivale  arrived.  He  was  in  such  a 
ooodttioo  of  confused  misery  that  he  could  not  collect  his  thoughts 
sufficiently  to  advise  what  i^hould  be  done.  He  produced  his 
l*x>ks,  but  in  liis  bewildered  state  of  mind  could  make  nothing  out 
of  tbeuK 

*  The  diiigrace  I '  moaned  the  General,  *  The  humiliation  to 
€mT  prood  name.' 

*  YoQ  are  a  soldier,'  said  Lord  Saltcombe. 
'  There  are  some  things  past  the  endurance  even  of  a  soldier,' 

ftoawered  Lord  Ronald. 

*  Where  is  the  Archdeacon  ?  *  asked  the  steward.  '  His  opinion 
would  be  invaluable  now/ 

*  He  hm  gone  to  bed,*  answered  the  General.  *  He  is  not  feel- 
ing well.  He  is  much  dispirited  by  the  events  of  to-day.  To- 
morrow he  must  return  to  Sleepy  Hollow.' 

Then  the  steward  and  Lord  lionald  began  to  spin  cobwebs — 
cobwebs  that  needed  but  the  breath  of  common-sense  to  blow 
tbem  away. 

Lord  Norwich  wast  the  brother  of  the  late  Duchess.  He  was 
getting  old  and  infirm,  and  he  had  not  been  down  to  visit  the 
Duke  lately  in  Devon.  Ix»rd  Konald  thought  of  him.  He  waa 
neftlthj.  Why  should  not  he  c*ome  to  the  rescue  ?  The  Marquess 
tad  Grace  were  his  sister's  children.  Ix)rd  Saltcombe  reminded 
ihem  that  his  son^  the  Hon.  Norfolk  Broad,  wa«  not  likely  to  con- 
ii&i;  he  had  sj^nt  a  great  deal  on  the  turf,  and  would  probably 

I  Uurougfa  the  projH^rty  when  his  father  died. 
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Then  Worthivale  suggested  the  taking  in  hand  of  the  oil- 
shale  works.  Oil  had  not  been  extracted  from  them  before  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  remunerative,  because  the  wrong  sort  of 
crushers  had  been  employed.  The  Marquess  replied  that  if  the 
crushers  squeezed  out  gold,  then  it  would  be  worth  while  getting 
them,  not  otherwise. 

^  Perhaps  the  Archdeacon  will  think  of  something ;  he  is  an 
eminently  practical  man.'  said  the  General.  '  I  dare  say  he  has 
gone  to  bed  early  to  consider  the  matter  between  the  sheets,  and 
he  will  be  ripe  with  a  proposal  to-morrow.' 

Thus  sat  the  three  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  the  Mar- 
quess was  the  only  one  who  kept  his  head  clear.  At  three  o'clock 
the  steward  and  Lord  Konald  left,  and  then  he  flung  himself  on 
the  sofa,  and  fell  asleep. 

That  same  evening  Lady  Grace  had  been  in  conference  with 
Lucy  in  her  own  bedroom,  as  she  prepared  to  go  to  rest.  She  was 
in  a  pretty  blue  dressing-gown,  her  hair  falling  about  her  shoulders 
loosely.  The  lady's  maid  had  been  dismissed,  and  Lucy  and  she 
were  alone  together. 

*Tell  me  truly,  Lucy.  The  meeting  has  led  to  no  good 
results  ? ' 

*  No,  dear.  I  hear  that  half  the  amount  of  two  of  the  mort- 
gages must  be  paid  forthwith,  and  the  rest  in  two  instalments 
within  a  twelvemonth.    But  that  is  not  all.    Two  more  mortgages 

held  by  Jews  are  c?illed  in,  and  so Worst  of  all  is  the  terrible 

one  on  Loddiswell.' 

*  And  the  money  is  nowhere  forthcoming  ? ' 
Lucy  shook  her  head. 

*  Then  what  will  be  done  ?  ' 

*  A  great  deal  of  the  property  will  be  sold.' 

*  And  Court  Royal — ^must  that  go  ?  ' 

*  Beavis  thinks  so.    Land  sells  very  badly  now.' 

*  I  shall  not  have  to  part  with  you,  Lucy  ? ' 

*  No ' — ^and  Lucy  nestled  into  her  friend's  side — *  never,  never. 
Oh,  my  darling ! ' 

<  For  myself  I  do  not  care.  If  I  cannot  have  my  greenhouses 
and  gardens,  no  one  can  deprive  me  of  the  green  lanes  and  flowery 
coombs.  I  can  be  happy  anywhere  with  you  and  papa,  and  Uncle 
Eonald  and  my  brpther.  But  I  do  not  know  how  the  others  will 
bear  it.  Dear  papa — ^I  fear  it  will  kill  him.  Uncle  Bonald  and 
Saltcombe  are  looking  miserable.    Did  you  observe  Unde  Edward 
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lavt  night  ?  I  never  saw  his  face  so  drawn  and  colourlesjg.  He 
waj  very  Ivent  und  feeble.  I  asked  him  what  liiled  him.  He 
smiled  fsadljr  and  said,  **  Only  a  general  break-up/'  He  takes  this 
to  heart,  and  he  \s  nut  a  strong  man  like  the  General.  I  suppose 
the*  dreadful  truth  nmst  be  told  j*ai>a  shortly.  1  must  manage  to 
be  present  so  ag  to  soothe  him.  He  will  be  fearftdly  excited.  If 
I  can  but  hold  his  handw  I  may  be  of  some  good  in  keeping  him 
oooL  What  in  to  be  done  about  Mrs.  Probus  ?  Deiir,  good  creature, 
9he  is  bound  up  with  us  and  cannot  live  away  from  us ;  and  I  do 
not  think  pajwi  would  be  happy  if  he  thought  she  were  not  in  the 
tioiiM.* ;  «he  understands  bin  little  fancier.  Then  old  Mr.  Kowley, 
the  coachman^  with  his  red  fiiee.  Oh,  Lucy !  he  has  been  so 
comfortable  here  with  us,  just  driving  papa  out  every  afternoon. 
What  will  become  of  him  ?  He  is  too  aged  to  take  another  situa- 
lion,  and  I  hear  tlmt  gentlemen  are  putting  down  theu  carriages 
everywhere.  Then  there  is  Mr.  MacQibe,  the  head-gai-dener. 
He  htt«  been  so  civil,  I  have  been  afraid  oi  him  sometime^;.  I 
feared  be  would  f»oold  when  I  swept  the  houses  of  flowers.  But  he 
only  lEmiled,  though  the  loss  of  the  cherished  btosj!>oms  went  to  his 
hearty  I  know*  And  Jonathan — he  has  always  bhown  himself  so 
e&g^r  to  oblige.  Lucy  I  what  trouble  he  took  over  that  nx'kwork 
far  my  Alpine  garden,  and  in  piling  it  up  he  crushed  one  of  his 
fillgem  and  lost  the  nail.  And  Jane,  my  maid  !  I  give  her  60 
much  trouble  ;  I  am  untidy  with  my  things.  There,  there — 1 
mufi  cry — ^but  it  is  not  for  myself;  it  is  only  because  we  shall 
have  to  part  with  all  I  h«se  nice,  kind  cervtints,  and  because  papa  will 
bi:  miserable  anywhere  else,  and  Uncle  Ronald  without  plenty  of 
room  for  his  lathe,  and  ♦Saltcombe  without  his  yacht,  and  his  tishing 
and  shooting.  He  cares  for  nothing  else,  and  these  will  be  taken 
&0m  him.     He  will  have  BeJivis** 

*  Beavift,  you  may  be  sure,  will  cling  to  him  to  the  Lim. 
•Ves,'  said   l^y  Gract-,  and  she  patted   her  friend's  hand, 

w}mh  »he  held  between  her  own,  and  looked  thoughtfully  before 
her^  *and  your  father  will  always  be  with  mine!  Oh,  what  a 
blessitig  tt  is  to  have  dear,  faithful  Mends!  Let  everything  else 
go.  These  precious,  golden  hearts  are  above  all  tliat  the  world 
eaxi  give/  After  a  silence  she  said  reverently,  *  And  they  are  God's 
gift,  to  comfort  us.*  Both  were  afftnited,  and  sidd  nothing  for 
iereial  minutes,  bat  Lucy  stooped  and  kissed  Lady  Orajce's  hand. 

*  Lucy,*  iaid  the  latter  after  awhile,  *  I  thought  you  told  me 
ttuu  Mr.  Cheek  waa  going  to  help  us.* 
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*  We  thought  he  would,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  drew 
back,  and  made  ridiculous  conditions.' 

*  Surely  he  had  all  but  promised,  had  he  not  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  say  that.  My  dear  father  was  very  sanguine  when 
he  returned  from  town.  He  told  us  that  he  had  managed  every- 
thing beautifully,  and  that  we  had  no  more  occasion  for  anxiety, 
as  our  relative,  who  was  a  millionaire^  would  come  to  the  rescue. 
Dear  papa's  ducks  are  all  swans,  and  he  is  hopeful  on  the  smallest 
grounds.  When  Mr.  Cheek  came  here,  he  did  not  even  go  over 
the  estates,  he  simply  came  and  went  again.  He  did  not  even 
attend  the  meeting.' 

*  But  you  say  he  made  some  sort  of  offer.' 
Lucy  coloured. 

*  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that.  Papa  mentioned  it  to  me  as 
a  secret.  He  had  not  told  Beavis,  as  it  would  have  made  Beavis 
fiuious — and  he  might  not  have  been  civil  to  Charles  any  more.' 

*  Of  course  if  you  are  bound  not  to  tell,  I  will  not  press  you. 
Otherwise,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  conditions.' 

*  They  were  too  outrageous  to  be  mentioned,'  said  Lucy,  partly 
laughing,  partly  crying.  *  It  makes  me  very  angry,  and  yet  dis- 
posed to  laugh,  whenever  they  recur  to  me.' 

*  You  very  angry !  you,  Lucy  !  that  would  be  a  new  experience 
to  me  to  see  my  little  firiend  in  a  passion ;  and  Beavis  furious — 
who  looks  so  gentle  and  collected.' 

*  Enough  to  make  us.    If  you  heard,  you  would  be  angry  also.' 

*  Tell  me,  and  prove  me.' 

*  I  am  ashamed.  Promise  me  not  to  say  a  word  to  Lord  Salt- 
combe,  or  Lord  Konald,  or  the  Duke — not  to  any  one.' 

'  No — I  will  not  repeat  what  you  tell  me.' 

*  Then  you  shall  hear.  That  stupid  old  man,  Mr.  Clieek,  saw 
how  agreeable  his  son  made  liimself  at  dinner,  and  being  a 
blunderhead,  he  supposed  that  there  was  more  in  his  attentions 
to  you  than  ordinary  civility.  Well !  the  dull  fellow  went  home, 
and  told  papa  he  would  give  two  hundred  thousand  towards  clearing 
the  mortgages  the  day  he  heard  that  Charles  was  accepted  by  you. 
Did  you  ever  dream  of  such  audacity  ?  My  father  had  to  exercise 
great  self-restraint  to  keep  from  knocking  the  man  down.  Some 
minds  are  not  properly  balanced.' 

The  blood  rushed  through  Lady  Grace's  veins,  crimsoning  her 
pure  &ce  and  neck  and  bosom.  Next  moment  she  was  as  white 
as  a  snowdrop. 
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'  I  roust  not   keep  you  up  any  later,  Lucj/  she  said. 
time  for  both  of  U8  to  go  to  bed/ 

Ltjcy  looked  at  her  friend  with  em^pnse.  Not  an  allusion  to 
wltai  had  been  said  passed  her  lips.  Lucy  noticed  her  f*alenessj 
mad  misinterpreted  it.  'I  have  offended  you,  by  felling  you  of 
this  piece  of  vulgar  presumption.  Let  the  remembrance  of  it 
die,  I  am  iorry  that  I  allowed  myself  to  blab  the  impertinent 
secret.' 

*  Not  at  all/  answered  Lady  Grace.  '  I  thank  you  for  telling 
iwe*     Ki^fl  me,  and  go  to  bed,     I  want  to  be  alone.' 

Next  muniing  early,  I^^a^ly  (.trace  entered  her  brother's  room. 
He  was  still  asleep  on  the  sofii*     The  shutters  were  shut,  and  the 

'  I  in*  drawn.     The  servants  had  looked  in,  but  had  not  liked 

t-tmh  luriu 

His  rister  imrtially  opened  one  of  the  shutters,  so  that  a  ray 
f  Vi^hi  entered.  Then  she  drew  a  chair  beside  the  sofa,  and  sat 
i  by  her  brotlier'e*  head. 

Presently  he  woke.  Her  gentle,  pitiful,  loving  eyes,  restiBg 
on  hii  wont  facCi  had  disturbed  him.  He  looked  round  and  sat 
up. 

'Otjioc!*  he  said,  and  brushed  his  hands  over  his  brow  to 
collect  hr>  aenses, 

*  Ves,  dear,  I  am  here.' 

*  1  thought  I  was  visited  by  an  angeh' 
She  was  in  a  light  print  morning  gown,  her  face  was  pale,  ai 

ID  the  dimness  of  the  room  might  well  have  been  thus  mistaken, 

*  Tncle  Ronald,  Worthivale,  and  I  have  been  keeping  up  quite 
a  revel/  he  said. 

She  looked  round ;  there  were  no  glasses  on  the  table,  but 
plenty  of  papers  scribbled  over  with  calculations. 

*  This  looks  sadly  disiiif*ated,*  he  said;  *  I  am  sorry  you  see  me 
and  my  room  in  «uch  a  condition,  Grace.' 

Oh,  Herbert !  do  not  think  to  deceive  me.     I  know  well  what 
u  inc*ans.     All  hope  gone.     Everything  lost.     Is  it  not  soF  * 
He  did  not  answer. 

*  Yes,  brother,  1  know  the  worst,  and  1  am  glad  that  I  do*  I 
havi^  not  sU*\ii  at  all.  I  was  sure  you  and  the  dear  uncles  were 
rrstle**  thnnigh  trouble,  I  have  come  to  you  thus  early  to  set 
your  mind  at  ease.  The  house  need  n*A  be  !H>ld,  the  i>ervimta 
oeed  not  receive  notice.     All  is  not  lost,     E  tenebris  lux,* 

'I  see  DO  light/ 
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'  It  is  coming.' 

*  Who  will  bring  it?' 

*  I  dare  say  I  shall.' 

*  You,  dear  sister ! '  said  Lord  Saltcombe  with  a  laugh.  *  Do 
you  remember  the  little  snipe  that  supposed  it  could  stay  up  the 
heavens  with  its  feet,  when  the  thunder  rolled,  and  it  thought 
they  were  falling  ?     It  said  **  I,  even  I,  will  uphold  the  skies/" 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

LEIGH. 

The  Archdeacon  left  without  giving  advice.  He  had  no  advice 
that  he  could  give.  He  looked  ill.  When  Micah  had  his  idols 
stolen  by  thievish  men  of  Dan,  be  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his 
beard,  and  cried,  ^  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made, 
and  what  have  I  more  ? '  The  belief  in  his  family  stability  had 
been  the  deepest  fibre  in  his  soul,  and  now  that  conviction  was 
torn  up  his  mind  was  in  collapse.  He  had  regarded  himself  as 
able  to  assist  in  every  emergency,  if  not  with  money,  yet  with 
counsel,  and  now  he  found  himself  powerless  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing ruin  either  with  money  or  with  counsel. 

The  General  wrote  letters  all  day,  which  he  tore  up  and  rewrote. 
He  looked  greyer  and  older  than  before,  and  was  silent  at  meals. 
Lord  Saltcombe  placed  no  reliance  on  his  sister's  promise  of  relief. 
Whence  could  it  come  ?  He  knew  of  no  quarter.  She  had  given 
him  no  reason  for  encouragement.  He  attributed  her  hopes  to  a 
natural  disposition  to  look  for  the  best.  He  deferred  breaking  the 
news  to  the  Duke,  from  his  habitual  procrastination,  of  putting  ofif 
doing  what  was  unpleasant. 

Charles  Cheek  was  still  at  the  Lodge.  He  could  not  disobey 
his  father,  who  had  insisted  on  his  remaining  there,  but  he  was 
getting  mortally  weary  of  the  life.  Lady  Grace  exercised  over 
him  the  same  spell,  but  the  country  life,  the  want  of  daily  variety, 
the  lack  of  genial  companions  of  his  own  age,  made  him  wish 
himself  back  in  Plymouth.  He  had  no  resources  in  himself,  and 
a  man  without  such  resources  is  only  happy  in  a  crowd. 

^  Beavis,  old  boy,'  he  said  one  day,  ^  I  shall  give  a  dinner  at 
the  ^<  Duke's  Head,"  and  break  this  frightful  monotony.  Young 
Sheepwash  and  I  play  at  billiards  when  we  do  not  hunt,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  other  fellows  at  the  club,  who  are  not  bad,  but 
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^tupriP'u  in  iiwng  out  of  the  world,  I  feel  like  a  comet  getting 
further  and  further  into  outer  space.  This  Kingabridge  U  one 
of  Hfe*«  backwaters  where  only  sticks  assemble,  I  shall  give  a 
dinner.  TU  ask  the  Vicar's  son.  He  is  a  good  fellow  enough. 
Hi*  father  wants  him  to  go  into  the  Chixi*ch,  because  the  Duke  cun 
dispose  of  5ome  livings,  but  he  wants  to  go  on  the  stage,  which  is 
ab«urd ;  he  has  no  looks  and  no  memory.     Can  I  invite  Saltcombe  ? ' 

*  Vou  can  call  him,  but  will  he  come  ?  I  think  not ;  he  is  much 
engaged  over  unpleasant  business,  which  has  put  him  out  of  tune.' 

*  Out  of  tune !    I  should  think  so ;  there  is  no  tune  in  him  at  all/ 

*  You  must  excuse  him.     He  has  heavy  anxiotiei?/ 

*  I  know  that — about  money.  That  is  no  excuse  for  moping* 
1  am  always  in  trouble  about  money,  but  it  never  spoils  my  pitch* 
Beavis !  you  have  not  heard  of  my  last  escapade,  and  how  I  got 
out  of  it,  I  lost  a  hundred  pounds  on  a  snail  to  Captain  Fincb* 
I  hadn't  :\  hundred  pence  in  my  pocket,  and  he  wjis  under  orders 
for  India,  A  girl  got  me  out  of  my  hobble.  Little  monkey  I 
It  tiU«  me  with  laughter  whenever  I  think  of  her.  Beavis  !  HL* 
Oraoe  the  Duke  of  Kingsbridge  could  not  do  better  than  cross  the 
palm  of  that  little  witch  with  silvf^r.  She'll  help  him,  if  help  be 
poifiible/ 

*  How  did  you — or  *he  miju;ige  it  ? 

*She  is  a  queer  piece  of  goixk,  very  it  h|)ec table.  Not  a  word 
againid  her  chanictcr,  I  have  had  many  a  joke  with  her  now  and 
then.  Well ! — will  you  believe  me — she  appealed  to  my  father, 
and  threatened  breach  of  promise.' 

*  Had  you  given  her  occasion  ?     Did  you  like  her  ?  ' 

*  Uki!  her  [  Couldn't  help  liking  her.  Such  a  rogue  I  Enough 
to  make  one  laugh  all  day.  You  never  knew  where  to  have  her. 
Well,  my  father  wa^*  in  n  tearing  rage,  and  went  down  to  Plymouth 
to  nee  her,  and  bought  her  off  with  a  hundred  pounds/ 

*  What  ha«  that  to  do  with  your  debt  ? ' 

'  Everything,    She  enclosed  the  note  by  next  pout,  with  my 

'       nta,  to  Captain  Finch,  who  was  aurprised  and  delighted 

♦   money  so  exj»editioujily,* 

kept  none  of  the  inotiey  ?  ' 

^  'Hg. 

not  a  sixpence.* 
'!  she  do  this?' 

me.     Because  I  ohmtened  my  fuil  after  her,    I 
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wish  I  could  go  to  Plymouth,  and  see  her  again  to  thank  her.     It 
seems  shabby  not  to  do  so,  don't  it  ? ' 

*  Your  father  was  quite  right  in  insisting  that  you  should  stay 
here.' 

*  I  cannot  stand  it  much  longer,  Beavis.  The  country  was  not 
created  for  me.  Glad  I  wasn't  bom  in  prehistoric  periods  before 
towns  were.  Your  father  is  most  kind  and  good  to  receive  me, 
and  the  people  at  the  Court  are  very  hospitable,  but  I  get  tired 
of  the  same  faces,  same  scenes,  same  subjects  of  conversation,  day 
aft^r  day.  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  live  without  the  club  and 
the  billiard-table.' 

'  You  enjoy  your  walks  with  the  ladies.' 

*  I  get  a  certain  distance  with  T^ady  Grace,  but  no  further.' 

^  Pray  how  much  further  do  you  want  to  go  ?  Pretty  well  for 
you  to  be  received  into  such  a  house  with  courtesy.' 

*  Oh,  don't  you  know  ?  My  father  and  I  have  settled  that  she 
is  to  become  Mrs.  Charles — I  mean.  Lady  Grace  Cheek.' 

*  What  an  honour ! '  exclaimed  Beavis,  sarcastically.  *  Pray, 
are  the  Duke  and  the  lady  informed  of  your  intentions  ? ' 

*  No,  I  have  not  had  suflScient  encouragement.' 

*  Then  let  me  advise  you  to  refrain  from  communicating  the 
iBattering  proposal  to  either,  till  you  have  received  the  requisite 
encouragement.' 

^Of  course,  of  course,'  said  the  unabashed  Charles.  *My 
governor  is  set  on  it.  I  should  like  it  well  enough.  When  I  am 
with  her,  I  am  over  head  and  ears ;  when  I  am  away,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  she  will  suit  me.' 

*  Have  done ! '  exclaimed  Beavis.     *  This  is  intolerable.' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  North  Country  collier  and 
his  son,  who  were  breeding  a  dog  for  fighting  ?  The  son  went 
under  the  table  and  barked,  and  the  dog  flew  at  him  and  bit  his 
nose,  and  held  on  as  a  stoat  to  a  rabbit.  The  lad  screamed  to  his 
&ther  to  call  oflF  the  dog ;  but  the  old  fellow  said, "  Let  him  bite, 
lad,  let  him  bite,  it'll  be  the  making  o'  the  pup."  I  think  my 
governor  is  urging  me  on  in  this  afifair  for  the  same  reason. 
"  It'll  be  the  making  of  the  pup,"  he  says.' 

Beavis'  face  flushed.  He  turned  his  back  and  walked  away. 
Charles  Cheek  ran  after  him.  ^  There,  old  fellow,  don't  take  amiss 
what  I  have  said  ;  it  is  only  a  joke.' 

*  Then  joke  on  some  other  subject.  Lady  Grace  Eveleigh  is 
sacred.' 
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*  By  all  means,*  said  young  Cheek,  *  we'll  change  the  topic. 
Are  you  going  t4D  the  Plymouth  Vmll  ? ' 

*No,  I  think  not.* 

^  Nor  Ix)r{l  Salt^coinbe,  nor  hei  ladyship  ? ' 

*They  never  attend.* 

*  Well ! — I  am  oflF  to  the  Court.  We  have  planned  a  walk  to- 
dnir  to  Leigh  Priory,  which  they  »^y  i^  pretty ;  and  we  shall  pick 
primroAes  and  wood  aneniones  on  tUe  way,     Wi  1  you  come  ?  ' 

*  Nq>  I  have  bugmess.' 

*Theo  there  will  be  only  three  of  us — tricolar.  Lady  Grace, 
CoUiin  IjUcy,  and  myself.  Saltcombe  hag  gomething  to  detain 
him/ 

Beavn»  nodded.  He  was  ruffled  by  what  Cliarles  had  said,  and 
the  «well  in  Yda  temper  would  not  allay  itself  at  once.  Charles 
walked  through  the  park  and  joined  the  ladies. 

I^eigh  is  an  old  priory  converted  into  a  farmhouse  ;  it  h 
alfiiD6t  as  left  by  the  monk*?  when  expelled  three  hundred  years 
agD^  with  scarce  an  alteration  save  the  destruction  of  the  church. 
It  iftands  in  a  wooded  valley,  with  rich  green  meadows  occupying 
the  bottom.  A  sweet,  sheltered  nruA.  lu.^lcltig  in  the  snn — a 
place  ID  wliich  to  dream  life  away. 

The  walk  was  pleasant,  the  air  soft,  ihv  sun  bright,  the  buds; 
of  the  honeysuckle  had  burst  into  leaf,  an  occaiiional  white  butter- 
fly flickered  in  the  way.  The  woodg  were  speckled  witli  starry 
wind-flowers,  and  the  hetlges  full  of  yellow  primrose,  Hi-re  and 
there  the  blue  |*eri winkle  was  spread  as  a  mat.  It  had  escaped 
originally  from  the  priory  garden,  as  bad  the  snowdrops,  and  bad 
bet*ome  wild,  like  the  virtues — Bimple  virtues — of  the  old  monks, 
which  lingered  on  in  the  c*ongt*iiial  ^*<n  t*T  the  simple  rustic  souls 
of  that  part  of  Devon. 

•I  wonder  wh**thiT  there  is  truth  in  Sir  Henry  Spclman's 
doutrtoe  that  Church  property  canicH  with  it  a  curj^e  that  consumes 
the  lay  impropriators,'  said  Lady  Grace,  partly  to  Lucy,  partly 
to  hrr«r-lf,  '  I^eigh  ha«  belonged  to  the  Eveleighs  since  the 
diinolatjom* 

*No,  Lady  Oraee,*  unswered  Charles;  *  the  oiuse  of  decay j 
geoemlly  to  be  found  nearer  at  hand  than  in  a  theft  of  three" 
ceoliiriea*' 

'Yes,*  she  answered,  with  a  sad  nmile,  'no  doubt  you  are  right. 
We  throw  back  the  blame  on  our  remote  forefathers,  that  we  may 

«hut  onr  i»v»M  !o  mir  own  faults.     Wc  Kvfh*ii^hs  hnv^'  hiif  onr  r»vvn 
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improvidence  to  look  to  as  the  cause  of  our  fall.  We  have  not 
taken  warning  in  time.  We  let  occasion  slip,  till  occasion  came 
no  more.' 

^  There  is  no  immediate  anxiety,  I  hope,'  said  the  young  man. 

*  Yes,  before  the  year  is  out,  our  doom  will  be  sealed,  our  ruin 
published  to  the  whole  world.* 

Lucy  looked  at  her  friend  with  surprise.  Hitherto  she  had 
not  spoken  on  this  subject  to  a  stranger,  and  now  she  was  court- 
ing conversation  thereon. 

*  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,'  said  Charles. 

*  It  is  of  no  avail  hoping.  We  have  cast  out  the  anchor,  and 
there  is  no  bottom  in  which  it  will  bite.  A  fig-tree  in  our  garden 
has  been  failing  for  some  years.  Last  autumn  I  pointed  it  out  to 
old  Jonathan.  "Please,  my  lady,"  he  said,  "the  fig  is  going 
home."  This  spring  the  wood  is  dead,  and  Jonathan  is  stubbing 
up  the  roots.  "  He's  gone  home,  as  I  said,"  was  his  remark. 
Well  I  the  old  tree  of  Eveleigh  is  also  going  home,  and  next  year 
we  shall  be  stubbed  up  out  of  Court  Royal,  and  gone  home 
altogether.' 

Young  Cheek  did  not  relish  a  dismal  subject.  He  tried  to 
brighten  the  conversation  by  changing  the  topic. 

^  Do  you  ever  go  to  the  Plymouth  balls  ?  They  are  select  and 
good.' 

*  I  have  not  been  for  some  years.  At  one  time,  but  not  since 
Saltcombe  has  not  cared  to  attend.* 

*  Won't  you  come  to  the  next,  at  Easter  ? ' 

Lady  Grace  paused,  looked  down,  and  said,  *  If  you  wish  it.' 
Lucy  started,  glanced  at  her  timidly,  and  coloured.  Even 
Charles  was  surprised.  He  said  quickly,  ^  Wish  it !  It  will  crown 
the  ball  with  perfection.  Oh !  Lady  Grace,  how  delightful !  Then 
Lucy  also  will  come,  and,  no  doubt,  Lord  Saltcombe  also.  That 
will  be  charming  indeed!  How  pleased  the  Plymouth  people 
will  be ! ' 

Charles  Cheek  found  a  bank  of  blue  borage  and  pink  crane's- 
bill,  and  some  golden  celandine — the  two  former  had  lingered 
through  the  mild  winter,  untouched  by  frost.  He  made  two  little 
bouquets,  and  presented  one  to  each  of  the  ladies.  On  their  way 
home  the  conversation  reverted  to  the  family  troubles.  Lucy  was 
puzzled.  She  did  not  say  much  ;  she  left  the  other  two  to  talk. 
Her  mind  was  engaged  wondering  at  her  friend's  manner,  which 
seemed  changed. 
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*  I  wish — oh  I  how  I  wish,*  said  Lady  Grace,  *  that  there  were 
some  means  by  which  our  ruin  might  be  averted.  I  would  do 
mach — I  would  do  anything  that  lay  in  my  own  power — to  save 
my  dear  fiither  the  sorrow,  and  to  give  my  brother  a  chance 
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of  begtuning  life  again,  uncmshed  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
impending  Ootterdjimmerung*  The  knowledge  of  what  waa 
oomiiig  has  blighted  his  life,  once  so  bright  with  promise.* 

Cbaries  looked  intently  in  her  face, 

*  Do  yon  really  mean  this,  Lady  Grace  ?  * 
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*  What  I  say,  I  mean,'  she  answered,  with  a  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice. 

Lucy,  frightened,  looked  at  her,  and  saw  two  fiery  spots  in  her 
cheeks. 

*  I  have  no  pride.  If  it  lay  with  me,  I  would  sacrifice  myself, 
were  my  sacrifice  worth  anything  to  any  one.' 

*  Lady  Grace ! ' 

No  more  was  said.  They  were  in  the  park.  They  saw  Lord 
Ronald  walking  towards  them,  without  his  hat,  his  white  hair 
raised  by  the  wind.     He  was  looking  excited. 

*  I  want  you,  Grace.  There  is  a  telegram — from  Edward.  No, 
I  do  not  mean  that — about  your  Uncle  Edward.  A  telegram  from 
Glastonbury,  from  Elizabeth  ;  come  in.  Saltcombe  and  I  must  be 
off  immediately.  The  carriage  is  being  got  ready  without  delay. 
We  must  catch  the  7.40  up  train.  That,  however,  sticks  at 
Exeter,  and  we  shall  have  to  waste  over  an  hour  of  precious 
time  on  the  platform.  It  cannot  be  helped,  though  the  Duke 
urges  our  telegraphing  for  a  special.' 

*  What  is  it  ? — Oh,  uncle ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Grace,  with  flut- 
tering heart,  *  tell  me  the  worst — is  he ?  ' 

*  No,  not  that,'  answered  Ix)rd  Ronald  hastily,  but  he  turned 
his  head  aside  and  wiped  his  eyes ;  *  whilst  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  A  seizure.  How  severe,  the  telegram,  that  is,  Elizabeth, 
does  not  say.  Saltcombe  and  I  are  requested  to  hurry  to  Sleepy 
Hollow.  The  wording  is  short.  Elizabeth  might  have  been  fuller. 
We  have  not  told  the  Duke  all ;  only  that  we  are  wanted,  and 
that — that  Edward  is  unwell.  That  has  made  him  uneasy.  You 
must  go  to  him,  and  pacify  him,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  show  him 
the  telegram.  I  am  afraid,  Grace,  that  this  is  a  serious  case. 
How  blows  do  fall  one  after  another !  and  Edward  the  one  man  of 
the  family  on  whom  one  leaned  !  My  God !  if  we  lose  him,  what 
shall — what  shall  we  do?' 

As  Charles  parted  with  them  at  the  door.  Lady  Grace  said  to 
him,  in  a  sad,  plaintive  voice,  ^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  keep  my 
promise.     You  see  the  reason.     I  cannot  attend  the  ball.' 

That  evening,  in  her  room,  Lucy  said  to  her,  *  Oh,  Grace ! 
what  am  I  to  understand  ?  You  gave  Mr.  Cheek  such  encourage- 
ment !     After  that — he  will  be  daring  to  ask  for  your  hand.' 

*  If  he  does  I  will  give  it  him.' 
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^  CHAPTER  XLVin. 

THE     FALL     OF    A     PILLAR* 

LoKD  Ronald  and  the  Marquess  reached  Bridgewnter  at  midnight* 
There  thej  engaged  a  fly,  and  drove  across  country  to  Sleepy 
Hollow.  The  drive  was  long.  There  was  no  train  so  late  from 
Highbridge  to  Glastonbnry,  consequently  they  had  no  choice. 
When  they  drew  up  at  the  rectory  door  the  hour  was  early  in  tho. 
mornings  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared.  A  light  was  in 
an  upper  window* 

Lady  Elizabeth  appeared.  She  had  expected  them,  and  sat  up; 
iho  was  calm  and  collected.  Lord  Edward  was  no  more.  He  bad 
not  recovered  from  his  stroke.  The  archdeaconry  of  Wellington, 
a  canonry  in  Glantonbury,  and  tlie  rectory  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  were 
open  for  eager  applicants. 

A  bright  fire  was  burnini,^  in  itu:  siudy,  and  the  table  was  laid 
near  it-  The  cofik  was  up,  and  a  pmcll  of  mutton-chops  pervaded 
the  honsi^. 

•Will  you  have  sume  hot  wme  luid  water,  or  stout?'  asked 
Lodj  Elizabeth.  *  Dear  old  man.  He  seemed  to  know  me.  I 
held  his  hand)  and  he  pressed  it  when  I  spoke  to  him.  There  in 
Wcanecster  sauce,  if  ybu  like  it.  He  seemed  very  unlike  himself 
wbcm  he  returned  from  Court  UoyaL  I  am  afraid  he  over- exerted 
hlj  bnun.  I  know  you  all  thought  him  very  clever.  I  always 
confiidered  him  very  gocd.  There  is  cold  rabbit  pie,  if  you  prefer 
it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  chilly,  and  would  like  what  is 
hot.  At  this  hour  there  is  no  choice — chops  and  mashed  potatoes, 
or  cold  meat.  There  was  a  worry,  moreover,  about  repairs* 
Nothing  ha*  been  done  to  the  house  for  some  time — in  fact,  we 
have  not  had  the  money  to  execute  necessary  repairs.  Now  wo 
•ball  have  a  terrible  bill  for  dilapidations.  Edward  got  a  builder 
to  go  over  the  roof  with  him,  because  the  rain  came  in»  I  think 
ke  catight  a  chill,  and  being  below  par  he  succumbed.  He  was  a 
wery  good  man,  and  so  dear  to  me !  *  Lady  Elizabeth  began  to 
Cfy*  *  I  know  th*^  chops  are  tender/  she  said,  after  having  wiped 
her  eyes.  *One  of  our  own  «hcep — we  killed  on  Monday,  I  do 
not  know  why  if  is  that  when  we  buy  mutton  we  give  tenpence 
to  tenpenee-halfpenny,  and  whrn  wc  sell  we  gft  only  sixpence. 
We  coald  not  eat  all  the  sheep  ourselves,  so  what  we  did  not  want 
was  sold  to  our  workmen  and  parishioners.     Edward  let  them 
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have  it  at  sixpence.  He  was  so  kind — so  over-kind.  He  was 
easily  imposed  upon.  He  did  not  suflSciently  consider  himself.' 
Presently,  after  another  suffusion  of  tears,  *  You  must  eat.  There 
is  ground  rice  in  a  shape,  and  strawberry  jam.  I  know  you  are 
unhappy.  Y'ou  loved  Edward.  So  did  I ;  but  we  are  human, 
and  must  care  for  our  bodies.  Eat,  eat,  Konald.  Finish  that 
bottle ;  you  shall  have  another  uncorked  in  a  minute.  That  in- 
sufferable curate  of  ours  has  mounted  the  blue  ribbon.  The  last 
word  I  heard  him  murmur  was  "  Ichabod ; "  that  means  "  The  glory 
is  departed."  I  am  alluding  to  Edward,  not  the  curate.  I 
thought  he  wanted  to  leave  me  a  message.  His  lips  moved, 
though  his  eyes  were  closed,  so  I  leaned  over  him  and  said,  "  Yes, 
Edward,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  "  Then  he  sighed  heavily,  and  pressed 
my  hand,  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Ichabod  !  "  I  believe 
after  that  he  had  not  a  conscious  moment.  Never  mind,  Bonald, 
the  gravy  has  not  gone  through.'  This  referred  to  a  spill  of  the 
juice  from  the  chops  on  the  tablecloth.  The  General's  hand  had 
trembled  as  he  helped  himself  to  the  gravy.  *  I  think  you  had 
better  not  see  him  to-night.  He  looks  so  sweet  and  peaceful,  as 
if  he  were  twenty  years  younger.  Dear,  dear  fellow!  What 
shall  I  do  without  him  ?  Y'ou  had  better  lie  down ;  do  go  to  bed 
for  a  few  hours.  Y'ou  shall  not  be  disturbed ;  you  have  had  a 
long  and  harassing  journey,  and  you,  Ronald,  at  your  time  of 
life,  cannot  bear  these  strains  like  the  young.  Now,  of  course, 
nothing  can  be  done.  If  he  had  lived  till  your  arrival  it  would 
have  been  different.  Your  beds  are  aired,  have  no  fear;  and 
there  are  fires  in  your  rooms.' 

Lord  Ronald  and  the  Marquess  remained  till  after  the  funeral. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  with  some  state ;  Lord  Edward  was 
an  Archdeacon,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glastonbury,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  son  of  a  Duke.  All  the  principal  clergy  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  attended,  and  the  parishioners  showed  and 
wept,  the  women  especially.  Would  the  next  rector  let  them 
have  his  mutton  at  sixpence  ? 

The  Hon.  Cadogan  Square,  brother  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  was 
there.  The  Squares  were  a  great  legal  family,  the  head  of  which 
had  been  created  a  peer. 

When  the  Archdeacon's  will  was  read,  it  was  found  that  he  left 
all  his  personalty  to  his  wife,  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Glastonbury,  five  hundred  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
diocese,  four  hundred  to  the  County  Hospital,  one  hundred  to  the 
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S.P.G.^  and  one  hundred  to  the  C\M.kS.  All  the  rest  of  his 
property  was  to  go  to  his  niece  Grace,  But  when  his  affairs  were 
looked  into,  it  was  furtiier  discovered  that  his  real  property  had 
been  got  rid  of,  sunk  in  the  great  Kingsbridge  vortex  in  loan  upon 
kan.  Further,  it  was  discovered  that  dilapidations  on  the  rectory, 
mid  the  chancel,  and  some  cottages  on  the  glebe,  wouhl  amount 
to  a  thousand  ptmnds,  which  the  widow  would  be  called  v\i>on  by 
ttuit  horse-leech  (Jueen  Anne  to  pay. 

It  was  farther  discovered  that  Lord  Edward  was  several 
hundred  pounds  in  arrear  to  the  Glastonbury  Bank.  Also,  that 
the  butcher's  bill  (mutton  never  below  tenpence)  for  the  laht 
eighteen  months  was  unpaid,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  four  shillings  and  five  pence  three  farthings.  The 
grocer's  bill  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  a  running  account, 
with  running  discharges  of  a  few  pounds  at  random;  the  wine 
merchant's  had  not  been  attempted  to  be  paid  except  by  fresh 
orders.  Lord  Ronald  was  executor*  It  cost  him  fifty  pounds 
to  prove  a  will  which  left  nothing  to  anybody  but  debts.  The 
Madras  Railway  bonds  haei  been  sold  a  week  before  the  death  of 
the  Archdeacon,  and  what  had  become  of  the  money  nobody 
knew.  No  money  was  found  in  the  house,  except  thirteen  shillings 
an*  -e,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  part  of  the  sheep  to 

pmi.  ...»  rs,  at  sixpence  prr  pound, 

Ijord  Ronald  was  obliged  to  write  to  the  Duke  to  entreat  him 
to  acnd  him  some  mtmey  to  cover  immediate  exjienses.  This  the 
Dnkc  was  fortunately  able  to  do  out  of  the  proceedi  of  the  Madras 
liailway  bonds,  which  had  gone  to  him,  and  he  had  given  tlie 
Archdesicoii  a  note  of  hand  for  the  amount,  which  somehow  could 
tkKfi  be  fi>und. 

Mcwt  fortunately  the  club  accounts,  and  the  chtirch  accounts, 
were  in  perf«*ct  order,  as  were  those  of  the  ditx!esan  societies  of 
which  the  Archdeacon  was  treasurer.  This  was  only  so  becaus^j 
iheie  were  managed  by  Lady  ICliataljeth,  who  kept  all  the  mone] 
mectvcd  in  green  baize  bags,  properly  labelled,  in  a  locked  ctip- 
bomrd,  «u«})^nded  to  pegs,  like  Bhiebcard*3  wives.  The  curate, 
bowerer,  had  not  received  his  wilary  for  the  last  half-year.  The 
iervant4  ha4i  all  been  paid  recently.  Lady  Elizabeth  discharged 
their  wages  out  of  her  private  ptirse.  Unfortunately  for 
rofntf^,  fth^  did  not  pay  his.  As  soon  as  be  wad  abl^  to  get  away, 
Lrr  1  returned  to  tV)urt  RoyaL     He  had  been  very  warmly 

&t(«^w« /  his  brother  Edward,  whom  he  had  reverenced  as  a 
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pillar  of  orthodoxy — a  pillar  he  was,  like  that  of  Pompey,  support- 
ing Nothing — and  an  ultimate  appeal  in  all  matters  of  diflficulty 
relating  to  the  farms.  Lord  Ronald  was  a  man  with  a  very  gentle, 
tender  heart,  and  Edward  had  been  associated  with  his  happy 
boyish  days.  They  had  been  at  school  together ;  they  had  been 
companions  in  the  holidays  together.  In  after  life,  Konald  had 
always  made  of  his  brother  Edward  his  closest  friend  and  confidant, 
and  adviser.  Consequently  the  death  of  the  Archdeacon  shook 
the  old  man  profoundly.  The  troubles  and  difficulties  involved 
in  his  executorship  bewildered  and  depressed  him. 

The  Duke  was  shocked  to  see  how  altered  he  was  when  he 
returned  to  Court  Royal.  He  lost  his  memory  now  and  then,  and 
seemed  dazed,  and  had  to  hold  his  hand  to  his  head  to  recollect 
himself.  His  face  was  more  lined,  his  hair  whiter,  it  looked 
thinner ;  he  was  less  carefully  dressed,  and  his  hands  shook.  His 
back  was  bent,  and  his  tread  had  lost  its  firmness. 

The  Duke  clasped  his  brother's  hand.  *  You  have  felt  the  loss 
of  Edward  severely,  Ronald.  So  have  I.  Dear,  good,  loving  soul, 
full  of  honour  and  charity!  And  what  a  brain!  clear,  sound, 
well  balanced.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  bishop.  Well !  the 
world  of  this  nineteenth  century  was  not  worthy  of  him.  There 
is  one  great  and  good  man  the  less,  the  like  of  whom  will  not  be 
met  with  again.' 

After  a  pause  he  continued :  *  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
coming  to.  The  spirit  of  the  age  has  aflfected  our  excellent 
Worthivale.  He  demurred  to  my  putting  all  the  servants  in 
mourning.  He  said  the  expense  would  be  so  great,  as  all  the 
men  must  have  new  black  liveries,  and  the  women  each  a  pair  of 
black  gowns  and  a  bonnet  apiece.  I  overrode  his  objections.  I 
have  no  patience  with  this  peddling  spirit  of  retrenchment, 
whether  in  the  afiairs  of  the  nation  or  of  this  house.  It  would  be 
a  scandal  not  to  go  into  mourning  for  Lord  Edward.  The  expense 
is  unavoidable.  I  presume  he  has  left  a  handsome  sum  behind 
him.  I  think  you  told  me  in  your  letter  that  he  had  left  every- 
thing, except  a  few  trifles  in  charity,  to  Grace.  As  for  Elizabeth, 
she  is  provided  for  by  her  marriage  settlement.' 

^  I  am  afraid  Grace's  chance  of  getting  anything  is  very  small,' 
said  the  General ;  *  and  we  shall  be  hard  put  to,  to  find  money  for 
the  charities.  I  don't  quite  know  what  is  to  be  done  about  the 
debts— is  Elizabeth  to  pay  them  ?  They  are  heavy.  As  for  the 
charities,  they  amount  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  this  we 
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Hi«t  find ;  if  we  do  not  find  it  voluntarily,  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
ad  the  officers  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans,  and  Propagation  of 

iCflB,  and  Church  Missionary  can  force  us.     It  would  be  a 

il ' 

*  My  dear  Ronald,  everything  shall  be  paid  at  once,     I  will 
PC  Worthivale  to-day/ 

*Let  Saltcombe  and  me  settle  that,*  said  the  General.     'Do 

concern  yourself  further  in  this  matter.     I  do  not  know 

whether  Saltcombe  has  spoken  to  you  about  the  mortg^iges  on 

[}urt   Royal   and    Kitigsbridge,      They   have   to  be   met  very 

|>eedily*     Indeed,  time  is  flying,  and  the  money  must  be  raiiiied. 

have  b<_*en  thinking— what  do  you  say,  Duke,  to  the  sale  of 

Cingsbridge  House  ?     It  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  you  now  ? ' 

^Goo<l  heavens!*  the  Duke  rose  in  his  chair.     *Do  I  hear 

[)U  aright?     The  sale  of  Kingsbrid^o  House?     Your  wits  are 

iving  you»  Ronald.     How  can  we  sell  that  ?     We  must  have  a 

rn  house*    Why»  Saltcombe   will  be  marrying— he  may  be 

>uke  shortly,  and  then  he  must  spend  the  season  in  London* 

fo  I   not  another  word  of  that.     The  Duke  without  a  town  resi- 

i  I  like  a  foreign  yellow-backed  book,  published  without  a 

We    cnnniii    make    brirks   without   straw,'  nuirmured  the 
leral. 

*  How,  bncki*  without  straw?  *  asked  the  Duke,  ti'^lily. 
We  are  in  a  condition  in  which  we  do  nut  know  where  to 

ok  for  money,  and  yet  we  have  to  pay  Edward's  bequests,  some 
least  of  his  debtti;,  and  the  mortgages  on  tlie  very  heart  of  the 
IJerty,' 

*  Worthivale  will  manage  it/ 

*  Worthivale  cannot  work  miracles.     The  Alvington  mortgages 
also  called  in,  and  the  I-oddiswell  threatened.' 

*  Send  Saltcombe  to  me.    Wc  will  arrange  for  a  fresh  mortgage, 
*  gui  these  tran>!fi*rred.    They  have  been  transferred  already—  at 

Home  of  them.* 

*Bul  more  money  must  bo  founds  and  a  transfer  is  not  easy  in 
uasettled  times.  The  projiorty  is  burdened  beyond  what  it 
bear  in  pro#rperous  times/ 

The  Duke  bit  his  lips  and  frowned.     *  We  have  managed  very 
rfn     '  *  '    n  manage  in  the  future.' 

Ill  the  way  of  the  <>strieh— the  family 
ti  and  not  aa  inappropriate  one — by  imtting  our  heads  into 
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a  busb,  and   thinkingi  because  we  see   no  danger,  that  none 
naenaces.* 

*  Really,  Ronald,  your  anxiety  as  executor  to  Edward's  will  has 
ruffled  your  temper.* 

^  Not  a  bit.  Something  must  be  done,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  now  Edward  is  gone.  I  expected  Saltcombe  to  have 
told  you  all — he  undertook  to  do  so.  As  he  has  failed,  I  must. 
Emmanuel's  mortgages  must  be  paid  at  once — those  of  Moses  and 
Levi  within  three  months — bills  have  been  called  in,  which  we 
must  meet.  Here  are  our  debts  to  Edward,  which  must  be 
cancelled  withiii  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  charitable  societies 
satisfied.  It  will  never  do  for  them  to  say  that  the  poor  and  the 
heathen  have  been  cheated  of  a  few  pounds  by  the  noble  house  of 
Kingsbridge.  Then  there  is  the  Loddiswell  mortgage — and  others 
that  are  sure  to  come.' 

*  These  things  right  themselves,'  said  the  Duke.  *"Tout 
vient  a  qui  salt  attendre."  Let  Saltcombe  take  those  troubles  off 
your  mind.' 

^  Saltcombe  is  prepared  to  sell.' 
^  To  that  I  will  never  consent.' 

*  If  you  will  not  sell  voluntarily,  the  mortgagees  will  sell  from 
under  your  feet.' 

*  Nonsense.  Worthivale  will  satisfy  them  all  without  their 
coming  to  extremities ;  besides,  if  it  did  come  to  that — well — 
rather  be  robbed  than  voluntarily  alienate  the  patrimony  of  our 
ancestors.' 

^  Look  here,  Duke.  Let  us  sell  those  Rubens  at  Kingsbridge 
House.  Some  of  them  are  scarcely  decent — fat  nude  females  and 
satyrs  tumbling  amid  goats,  and  peaches,  and  grapes,  and  cherubs, 
and  red  and  blue  drapery,  which  is  everywhere  except  where  it 
ought  to  be.  One  of  them,  you  know,  is  covered  with  a  curtain. 
Of  what  good  to  us  are  these  pictures  ?  Let  them  be  sold.  They 
are  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  we  should  be  thankful  to  be 
rid  of  such  voluptuous  nightmares.' 

*  They  were  presented  to  the  Field-Marshal  by  the  grateful 
City  of  Antwerp.  They  are  heirlooms.  They  have  a  history. 
They  have  been  engraved.     We  cannot  part  with  them.' 

*  There  is  a  quantity  of  old  plate  here — I  should  say  tons  of 
it,  which  is  never  used.    Why  should  not  that  be  sold  ? ' 

^  For  the  best  possible  reason,  that  each  piece  has  a  history. 
Some  were  presented  for  services  rendered,  others  are  works  of 
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high  art,  some  came  to  us  through  distinguiiihed  marriages.     No, 
ibe  p]at«  cannot  be  parted  with/ 

*Thcn  the  books.  There  are  perches  of  volumes  in  the  library 
no  one  ever  looks  into,  some,  doubtless,  valuable;  possibly  some 
unique,  Ix't  us  have  down  ;i  Lond<*n  booksseller  to  viilue  them,  and, 
if  need  be,  purchase  them.     Which  of  us  cares  for  old  books  now  ?  * 

*  They  are  all  bound  and  imprci-sed  with  our  arms  on  the 
corer*,  or  have  our  bookplates  inside.  I  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  them  finding  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  common 
Dicks  and  Harries.     No — the  books  must  not  be  gold.* 

*Th«tre  k  the  family  jewelry.  There  are  magnificent  sets  of 
diamonds  and  other  stone?,  never  worn.    Let  them  be  disposed  of/ 

*Xot  on  any  account.  Saltconibe  may  marry,  and  his  wife 
will  need  our  jewelry.  You  would  not  have  a  Duchess  of  Kingj^- 
bridge  without  her  diamonds?* 

*1  give  it  up,'  said  1h*^  rrnnpnil,  distractedly,  with  his  hand  to 
bU  bead* 

*  My  dear  Uonald,*  said  the  Duke,  *  if  wc  are  to  go  down,  whii-h 
I  will  not  for  one  moment  admit,  let  uh  sink  like  Kienzi  and  his 
sij^er  in  the  last  scene  of  the  opera,  amid  falling  pillars  of  Church 
and  State,  of  the  moral  and  social  order.  I  see  on  all  sides  threat- 
eningB  of  the  dissolution  of  the  bases  of  society.  It  may  be  that 
we,  in  England,  will  go  tlirough  throes  like  those  of  the  Revolution 
in  France.  It  looks  like  it.  All  that  we  honour  and  hold  sacred 
h  menaced  Tlierc  is  no  security  anywhere.  In  tlio  general 
foeial  u^>hea?al  and  constitutional  overthrow,  wo  may  be  crushed, 
but  do  not  let  us  contribute  to  our  own  f-dl/ 

•I  want  to  avert  it,'  exclaimed  the  General. 

*  Listen  to  me.  I  must  trouble  you  not  to  interrupt  me. 
There  Is  one  thing  of  which,  if  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  can 
tierer  l>e  de^jKjilcd— our  dignity.  Let  us  maintain  that.  Let  us 
combat  the  powers  of  evil — I  mean  the  democracy * 

'  But  this  i^  not  a  case  of  democracy  at  all,  but  of  debt,'  intcr- 
ruj^d  the  General, 

*  You  are  a£>iiin  anapprng  the  thn.*ad  of  my  argument,*  said 
the  Duke,  .  '  ;  *and  now  I  don't  know  where  I  was,  it  has 
kbrunk  out  -.  ....  U  like  a  ruptured  tendon.  I>o  not  let  us  cast 
away  what  h  ours,  a«  jiopj  to  Cerberus,  to  facilitate  an  Avernan 
descent/ 

*\Vbai  about  «h T-.r^*  t^   v...,,....->    l^e  honour  of  thoj 

family  is  at  itake/ 
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*  Where  the  honour  of  the  family  is  menaced,  it  must  be 
maintained  at  all  cost.  "L'honneur  avant  la  vie."  But  I  can  see 
no  dignity  in  the  lizard,  which  when  pursued  slips  joint  after 
joint  of  his  tail,  and  is  content  if  he  lives,  a  maimed  and  despicable 
trunk.' 

Lord  Ronald  was  trifling  with  a  bronze  lizard  paper-weight  on 
the  table  as  the  Duke  spoke,  and  his  Grace's  eyes  were  on  it. 

*  There  is  something  to  me  unspeakably  contemptible  in  attempt- 
ing to  conciliate  the  masses  by  dropping  privilege  after  privilege, 
and  selling  estate  after  estate  to  satisfy  Jewish  moneylenders — it 
is  all  the  same.'  He  paused,  still  looking  at  the  lizard.  ^I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  Edward  can  have  left  so  little. 
He  had  a  good  income  from  several  quarters,  and  Elizabeth  was 
not  penniless.' 

*  He  has  left  nothing  but  debts.* 

*  What  sort  of  debts?' 

*  Butcher's  bill,  grocer,  shoemaker,  clerical  tailor,  fruiterer — I 
cannot  tell  you  all.  There  is  quite  a  commotion  among  the  shop- 
keepers of  Glastonbury ;  they  think  they  will  be  done  out  of  their 
money.' 

The  Duke  reddened.  *  Done  out  of  their  money !  Nonsense, 
Eonald  1  With  me  to  fell  back  on  ?  Write  to  them  at  once,  I 
make  myself  solely  responsible  for  all  my  brother's  debts.  Every 
man  shall  be  paid,  and  paid  promptly.' 

Lord  Eonald  still  stood  playing  with  the  bronze  lizard. 

*  Well ! '  eaid  the  Duke,  looking  up,  *  that  settles  everything, 
I  trust.' 

^  But  whence  is  the  money  to  come  ? ' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  cannot  attend  to  such  trifles.  Worthivale 
will  manage  that.    Let  him  have  the  figures.' 

*  And  the  charities  ? ' 

*  All  shall  be  paid — to  the  fraction  of  a  penny." 

*  But  how?' 

*  That  is  not  your  affair.  It  can  be  done,  of  course.  I  pledge 
myself  to  pay.' 

The  General  sighed.  *  Oh,  Edward !  Edward ! '  he  moaned,  as 
he  walked  away  more  dispirited  than  when  he  entered  the  room. 

*  Only  your  genius  could  now  disperse  the  cloud  of  difficulties 
And  you  are  gone.    One  pillar  is  fallen,  and  the  whole  building 
will  go  to  pieces,' 

(2^  he  eonHmied,) 
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VYsW  MHtjL'cir  are  so  agreeable*  so  interesting,  as  that. of  the  stage, 
irhieU,  far  young  and  uld^  for  pleasure-seekeri^  and  students  alike, 
had  ever  had  a  sort  of  fasclnatioa.  In  childhood  otir  first  play  \% 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  sensations,  when,  as  Charles  Lamb  sjiys, 
the  glittering  scenery  seemed  to  be  made  of  *  gloritied  sug>ir- 
candy,^  and  the  solemn  folds  of  the  gi*een  eurtain  to  jiart  us  from 
r^ioDS  of  celestial  delight.  In  his  day,  however,  the  marvek  of 
modem  scenery  were  not;  and  lifty  years  ago,  scenery  decorations 
mid  properties  were  all  of  the  rudest  kind*  Few  can  conceive 
what  ingenuity,  abilitVf  daring,  and  even  genius  \^  displayed  in 
the  wonderful  *  world  behind  the  seenes,'  and  it  is  pro|)osed  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  simple  *4pells  and  methods  with  which 
the  necromancer??  of  the  theatre  work  their  miracles* 

Much  of  the  extraordinary  change  that  has  Uiken  place  within 
twenty  yearn  is  owing  to  the  resources  of  science  being  applied 
to  the  stage*  This  is  illustrated  by  the  progress  made  in  Vujkthuj, 
What  with  the  blaze  of  footlights,  the  lights  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  top,  the  performers  seem  to  move  almost  in  a  ring  of  fire — to 
my  nothing  of  that  glowing  furnace,  the  Sun-light,  which  fiercely 
illuminates  the  audience*  Nay,  the  actress  of  note  must  have  a 
fpedal  light  of  her  own  ;  and  we  sec  the  leading  lady  i>ursued  across 
tfae  itage  by  the  diuxling  blaze  of  the  limeliglit.  It  is  difficult  to 
eooomve  the  oimtrast  to  all  this  in  Garrick's  day,  when  the  stage 
was  lit,  not  by  footlights,  but  by  four  large  chandeliers,  which  himg 
over  the  heads  of  the  players.  This  was  a  rational  system,  for 
the  faces  were  effectively  lit  up,  antl  the  scenery  left  dim  and 
inditttinct.  But  then  tliese  were  the  old  foolish  times  when  nobody 
oared  f^r  .scenery,  but  for  the  play  only  and  the  actors.  Then  any 
lltttT  would  do  fiir  dresses— the  coarsest  was  most  efifective — for 
there  WE»  but  little  light  to  nee  the  texture.  lu  Macready's  dress 
io  *  VirginiuV  now  in  Mr*  Ir\ing*8  posscsision,  the  armour  was  of 
pduteboard  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  the  dagger  of  wood.  There 
wai  a  icarf  of  red  serge,  a  linen  tunic  and  sandals,  &c.  The 
wh  r  M  not  have  oo^t  a  couple  of  pound^^*  But  a  rich  dress 
V4»  •    been  wasted,  and  now  the  searching  rays  would  dis- 

play  the  poverty  of  niaterial*     Hence  the  introduction  of  rich  and 
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costly  stuflFs  which  makes  the  actress's  bill  for  dress  now  as  high 
as  that  of  a  lady  of  fashion  in  the  season.  Hence  those  superb 
plushes  and  velvets  of  many  tints,  the  brocades,  the  rare  orna- 
ments. In  the  pantomimes  we  see  whole  bands  of  young  ladies 
with  their  helmets,  shields,  and  breastplates — no  longer  of  paste- 
board— made  of  a  brilliantly  polished  silvery  metal  which  reflects 
the  bright  rays  of  the  limelight.  This  metal  is  costly  enough, 
and  these  suits  of  armour  cost  a  good  deal.  Stage  jewellery  now 
is  a  regular  manufacture,  and  though  many  actresses  wear  real 
diamonds,  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  mimic  stones  are  more 
effective.  Sham  furniture  looks  more  like  furniture  on  the  stage 
than  the  finest  that  could  be  ordered  from  Maple's.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  expound  this,  but  in  illustration  it  may  be  said  that 
at  the  Theatre  Franfais  there  is  a  property  clock  for  a  boudoir 
elegantly  painted  and  made  of  papier-mache,  and  which  cost  five 
or  six  hundred  francs. 

Formerly  every  theatre  had  its  own  wardrobe  and  stock  dresses 
which  were  classified.  Thus  there  were  suits  of  Roman  dresses, 
which  served  for  every  Koman  play,  like  *  Julius  Caesar,'  *  Virginius,' 
and  the  like ;  old  English  comedies  had  their  regulation  costume — 
court  dresses,  bob  wigs,  &c.  This  stock  was  regularly  renewed 
by  the  cast-off  laced  suits  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which 
were  either  given  as  presents  or  purchased.  In  Garrick's  day 
there  was  no  trouble  taken  about  costiunes,  except  to  have  them 
handsome.  In  the  Garrick  Club  there  is  a  picture  from '  Macbeth  * 
where  Garrick  is  shown  in  a  handsome  laced  coat,  scarlet  waist- 
coat, knee  breeches,  and  bob  wig.  In '  Othello '  he  wore  an  uniform 
of  fin  English  officer.  This  seems  absurd  enough,  but  it  is  really 
of  less  concern  than  one  would  think.  For  in  these  sumptuous 
dresses  the  players  seem  almost  to  be  less  the  characters  of  the 
play  than  when  in  their  ordinary  dresses.  Terriss  and  Irving 
seem  much  more  like  Terriss  and  Irving  in  the  clothes  of  a  Vene- 
tian senator  of  three  hundred  years  ago  than  they  would  be  in 
clothes  of  a  more  modem  kind. 

Nowadays  there  are  regular  costumiers,  and  when  a  new  play 
is  brought  out  a  contract  is  made  with  the  person  who  makes  and 
hires  out  the  dresses  at  a  fixed  charge,  and  takes  them  back  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  They  are  then  hired  again  to  inferior 
theatres  in  town  or  country.  This  system  is  particularly  adopted 
in  the  case  of  pantomimes,  when  some  hundreds  of  dresses  are 
required,  which  it  would  be  quite  too  costly  a  business  to  buy 
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outriglit  for  only  a  few  weeks'  use.  At  the  end  of  the  seation  ihey 
are  puroha*ed,  with  the  pantomime  itself,  scenery  and  properties. 
for  Kotne  provincial  theatre.  They  thus  return  again  and  again 
to  the  costumier's  store^  and  can  be  finally  used  for  fancy  ballp, 
privat'C  theatricals,  &c. 

No  one  has  done  bo  much  for  stage  costume  as  Mr.  Henry 
Irving.  The  dresses  in  his  grand  Italian  revivals  might  have  been 
worn  by  the  Venetian  nobles  and  dames  of  the  era  represented, 
§o  rich  and  sumptuous  are  they.  He  always  chooses  the  most 
costly  stufis,  even  for  secondary  jierformers,  on  the  principle  that 
they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end*  Kich  plushes,  cut  velvets, 
satins,  silks  are  used  in  profusion,  the  plushes  often  costing  a 
guinea  a  yard.  His  own  dresses,  one  for  each  of  his  favourite 
cbanicters,  would  fill  a  room.  This  popular  actor  has  the  highest 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession:  his  swords,  collars,  &c.,  are 
all  of  intrinsic  value.  The  gold  chain  he  wears  in  *  Hamlet  *  was 
the  gift  of  an  admirer  among  the  audience,  who  begged  as  a  favour 
to  substitute  it  for  the  one  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Miss 
Terry's  Venetian  dresses  are  of  the  finest  make  and  material ;  and 
those  who  witnessed  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice '  will  recall  the 
1  robe  of  amber  brocaded  silk  with  its  innumenible  yards 
t.  .  .,  .^jjing  train,  the  value  of  which  fair  readers  will  estimate 
better  than  I  can.  These  dresses  are  regularly  designed  by  com- 
petjent  artists ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  scries  of  pretty  water- 
colour  sketches,  one  for  each  character,  minutely  and  carefully 
eolourecl.  Grevin,  in  Paris,  is  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
while  here,  the  Hon.  I^wis  Wingfield  and  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson 
have  Wen  particularly  successful.  For  one  imrformance  at  Paris 
thene  were  eight  hundred  dresses  laid  out  in  the  dressing-room?, 
with  armit,  jewels,  decorations,  *Klc.,  and  a  proportionate  crowd  to 
wear  them,  who  naturally  got  confused,  and  put  on  wrong  portions 
of  the  ccjstumes,  mixing  them  up  in  wild  disorder.  Apropos  of 
velvet,  there  is  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  a  second  cui-tain  and 
draperies  of  this  rich  material,  first  used  for  *Thc  Corsican 
Brothers/  It  was  nutde  in  Paris,  and  containii  nearly  a  thousand 
yards,  and  cost,  as  it  is  called,  *  a  fortune  * — alxnit  600/.  or  700L 
In  the  *  Princt*s«  Ida'  each  young  lady  of  the  band  of  young 
laflieg  had  three  dresses,  costing  60/.  for  the  suite,  and  a»  there 
'.^t  rv  mmc  thirty  or  forty  of  these  fair  creatures,  it  *  totalled  up,' 
1'  the  Am«^ricans  say,  to  a  large  figure. 

1    rtii  :  y  the  scenic  artist  waf  strictly  a  scene  painter,  and 
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his  work  was  simply  tx)  cover  canvas  with  beautiful  and  eflfective 
pictures.  To  this  class  belonged  Grieve  and  Telbin,  and  Stan- 
feld,  who  later  became  a  Eoyal  Academician.  The  large  bold 
style  required  for  scenery  is  a  fine  training,  and  at  this  moment 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  one  of  Telbin's  landscapes,  so  poetical 
and  rich  is  the  treatment.  The  artist  of  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Craven, 
is  also  remarkable  for  richness  of  colour,  freedom  of  touch,  and 
much  grace  and  fancy.  It  is  curious  to  visit  the  painting-room 
of  this  theatre,  which  is  high  up  in  the  roof,  when  some  great  and 
costly  piece  is  being  got  ready.  Here  on  a  table  we  find  a  small 
model  stage,  like  a  toy  theatre,  but  which  is  carefully  made  to 
scale,  with  all  the  entrances,  &c.,  marked.  The  artist  first  paints 
his  little  scenes  on  cardboard,  cuts  out  the  doors,  windows,  &c. 
exactly  as  he  intends  it  to  be  on  the  real  boards  below.  He  has, 
besides,  large  plans  of  the  stage,  done  to  measure,  on  which  can 
be  arranged  all  the  portable  structures  in  their  exact  position. 
Now  arrives  the  clever  manager,  who  is  possessed  of  much  sugges- 
tive taste.  The  little  scene  is  set  for  him — it  suits — or  he  may 
suggest  some  more  brilliant  and  efiective  idea.  Meanwhile  as- 
sistants are  busy  at  the  canvas  hung  on  the  walls,  with  rules  six 
feet  long,  ruling  the  perspective  lines  in  black,  or  getting  in 
the  rough  colours.  Of  course,  only  a  portion  of  the  scene  can  be 
painted  at  a  time,  as  the  room  is  a  low  one.  In  the  great  foreign 
theatres  the  canvas  can  be  raised  or  lowered  through  a  slit  in  the 
floor,  or  the  wall  made  high  enough,  as  at  Drury  Lane,  to  take  in 
the  whole  scene. 

But  in  these  times  the  scene  buildei'  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  scene  painter.  Houses,  bridges,  porches,  streets  even,  are  all 
constructed  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  There  is  now  no  system  for 
scenery ;  all  that  the  stage  manager  requires  is  that  his  stage 
should  be  a  perfectly  clear,  open,  and  unencumbered  space  on  which 
he  can  launch  his  army  of  men  to  drag  on  and  build  up  these 
great  structures.  Formerly  there  were  grooves  for  the  scenes  to 
slide  in.  At  the  sound  of  a  whistle  the  scene  was  drawn  away 
right  and  left,  and  we  saw  the  grooves  let  down  on  hinges,  and 
in  which  the  new  scene  was  to  slide.  All  this  is  rococo  and  old- 
fashioned.  In  some  of  the  older  theatres  one  has  often  seen 
the  two  halves  of  a  scene  driven  from  right  to  left,  the  two  men 
in  their  shirt-sleeves  who  moved  them  being  quite  visible,  until 
the  halves  met  in  the  middle  with  a  sharp  crack.  Occasionally 
there  used  to  be  an  imperfect  joining,  when^  according  to  the  old 
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9ioT\%  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  called  out,  *  We  don't  expect  no 
graminar  here,  but  jer  might  make  yer  scenes  meet.* 

Kow&days,  or  rather  now-a-nights,  when  the  curtain  rises  we 
lee  the  stage  doeed  in  by  regular  structures — houses,  walls,  treee, 
rtat  fUghts  of  steps  up  or  down  which  people  can  walk.  W'e  have 
Charing  Cro^,  with  St.  Martin's  Church,  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  Nelebn  Jlonument,  all  squeezed  into  a  small  area ;  while 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  built-up  Thames  Embankment^ 
Cleopatra's  Needle  and  all,  exhibited  on  the  I^ndon  stage.  These 
huge  ma-  a  vast  deah     At  the  Lyceum,  under  Mr.  Bate- 

manV  maij  ^  iit,a  simple  drawbridge  in  *Louis  XL,*  which  was 
mi»ed  and  lowered/  cost  some  25L^  nearly  as  much  as  it  would 
if  ordejed  for  a  genuine  fortress.  But  there  is  a  greater  expense 
in  the  number  of  stalwart  arms  necessary  to  drag  these  monsters 
into  their  places ;  mid  how  often  do  we  hear  from  behind  the 
agitated  *  cloth '  (as  it  is  called)  the  creaking  lumbering  sounds  ^^ 
an  the  structures  are  hauled  on,  with  the  shouts  of  those  directing, 
and  the  trampling  of  feet — it  is  as  though  a  ship  was  getting  in 
aail  on  a  stormy  night ;  while  the  yjoor  actors  in  the  garden  scene 
in  front  are  struggling  to  make  themselves  heard.  This  building- 
up  U  a  complete  mistake,  with  the  real  houses,  real  cabs,  real 
t  ^,  and  the  like.     All  these  things,  in  pro|)ortion  to  their 

I'l  ju,  actually  introduce  the  weary  prose  of  life  on  the  stage 

—earthy  details  are  ignored  in  exciting  or  interesting  situations. 
Poetry  and  illusion  are  always  general. 

It  is  wonderful  how  science  and  ingenuity  are  now  applied  to 
itage  contrivances.  In  some  theatres  abroad  a  system  of  hydraulic 
power  is  used  to  elevate,  as  by  a  lift,  any  given  portion  of  the 
itage.  In  this  fashion  a  touch  of  a  lever  will  C4iuse  banks  and 
flightJ  of  steps  and  terraces  to  rise  to  any  elevation.  Most  in* 
gcni^^us  of  all  h  the  New  York  Theatre,  where  there  are  no  less 
than  two  stages — one  below  the  other,  and  each  complete  ;  when 
one  aocne  is  going  on,  the  next  scene  is  being  set  and  arranged, 
and  when  the  curtain  fells  this  ascends  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
fint.  In  this  th**iitre  the  orclip.stni  *i^  placed  in  a  gallery  over  the 
curtain. 

All  the  great  theatres  are  furni.*h('d  with  an  apjijiratus  of  huge 
coantcrpoise»,  and  in  elaborate  pantomimes — particularly  the  trans- 
formation  scenes-^thcy  arc  indispensable.  The^e  tnivel  up  and 
down  beside  the  walls,  the  corda  passing  over  pulleys  close  to  the 
odiling.     We  notice  with  what  smoothness  and  ease  the 
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drop-scene,  of  say  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  weighing  many  tons, 
glides  aloft  or  descends.  To  wind  it  up  would  require  the  united 
strength  of  many  men,  and  at  the  slightest  relaxation  the  weight 
would  overpower  them  and  the  whole  come  crashing  down.  As  it 
is,  a  single  man  can  raise  or  let  it  down.  This  is  contrived  by  the 
counterweights  which  balance  it  almost  to  a  nicety,  and  a  small 
windlass  can  do  the  rest.  In  the  grand  transformation  scene  of 
our  Christmas  pantomimes — triumphs  of  beauty  and  mechanism — 
we  all  recall  how  the  scene  opens,  to  reveal  another,  and  yet  another 
beyond  that;  how  some  portions  glide  away  aloft;  how  huge 
golden  flowers  expand  their  leaves  and  discover  lovely  beings — 
or  what  appear  to  be  so — reposing  on  the  leaves ;  how  these  come 
gliding  down  to  the  front ;  and  how  beyond  them  are  revealed  rows 
of  still  more  lovely  and  celestial  creatures,  rising  slowly  on  clouds, 
the  whole  crowned  by  a  central  fairy  perched  in  apparent  security 
on  a  golden  sphere !  There  is  no  hitch,  no  hesitation.  We  wonder 
and  are  dazzled.  All  this  is  contrived  by  the  counterweights.  A 
long  platform,  the  whole  length  of  the  stage,  is  prepared,  suspended 
at  each  end  by  ropes  passing  over  pulleys,  and  balanced  by  weights. 
At  rehearsal  the  young  ladies  are  placed  on  the  platform,  and  suffi- 
cient weights  are  added  until  the  whole  is  balanced  nicely.  Then  a 
single  workman  can  wind  them  up  or  down.  The  young  ladies 
who  appear  to  be  floating  in  the  air  or  reclining  on  clouds  or 
branches  of  trees,  often  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  are 
strapped  securely  to  what  are  called  the  irons — long  branches  of 
the  toughest  metal.  As  it  may  be  conceived,  this  duty  requires 
a  good  head.  But  there  are  always  plenty  of  volunteers  for  the 
post ;  perhaps  from  a  laudable  desire  for  exhibition,  which  is  the 
life  of  the  stage ;  for  who  will  not  say  that  a  young  lady  in  the 
air  has  a  much  better  chance  of  appreciation  than  a  young  lady 
on  teira  firma.  While  making  protest  against  the  exhibition  of 
these  elaborate  structures  on  the  stage,  all  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  scenic  artist  and  his  property-man.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  they  will  not  put  on 
the  stage.  The  English  manager  is  the  most  daring  and  ambitious, 
and  has  much  of  the  adventure  that  distinguishes  the  British 
merchant.  Parisian  managers  cannot  come  near  him.  But  they 
indeed  are  hampered  by  regulations  of  police  and  rules  of  state. 
Once  on  a  time  Mr.  Hollingshead  disposed  of  his  grand  Christmas 
pantomime  or  spectacle  to  the  management  of  one  of  the  great 
Paris  houses,  and  went  over  himself  to  aid.    But  he  could  do 
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nothing.  When  he  gave  orders  for  light**,  itc,  to  bring  nut  ll 
effect^  b^  ira*  stopped  at  once.  It  was  against  a  police  regulatioi] 
far  a  fixed  number  of  lights  behind  the  scenes  there  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  firemen.  Hence  to  produce  a  glittering  scene 
fuch  as  we  have  in  the  'Bowerg  of  Bliss,*  you  mu:st  add  these  extra 
fimnen  at  extra  expense. 

Many  will  recall  the  ghost  scene  in  the  'Corsican  Brothers/ 
which  80  vividly  impressed  the  public  from  itg  mysterious  eifeet. 
One  of  the  brothers  is  writing  at  his  table;  it  is  midnight;  the 
other  brotlier  is  seen  in  his  bloodstained  shirt,  gliding  along 
towards  him  in  a  slow  flesh-creeping  style*  As  he  moves  along 
lie  rises,  the  head  only  being  visible  at  first*  He  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  ground,  yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  trap-door  or 
other  eontrivjince.  It  was  contrived  in  this  way.  An  inclined 
plane,  on  which  were  rails,  ran  underneath  the  stage  through  its 
whole  length.  On  this  travelled  a  little  carriage  which  was 
drawn  slowly  up  by  a  windlass.  There  w^as  a  slit  in  the  stage 
through  its  whole  length,  in  which  were  flexible  boards  made  like 
the  shutters  used  for  shop  windows,  one  of  these  being  in  front, 
the  other  behind  the  actor.  The  one  in  front  was  drawn  away  as 
be  advanced,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  cylinder ;  the  one  behind  him 
advinecd  as  he  moved  on,  and  was  unrolled  from  another  cylinder. 
The  ingenious  feature  was  that  all  these  unmveUings,  windings- 
upi  Ac,  were  performed  by  a  single  windlass,  so  that  all  moved 
harmoniously  together.  The  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to 
keep  all  free  and  smooth,  as  the  slightest  hitch  would  imperil 
■11;  for,  a»  we  know,  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous. 

There  wa*  a  wonderful  effect  produced  in  the  opera  of  the 
*  Africaine  *  in  Paris,  when  the  whole  stage  represented  the  deck 
of  a  huge  vessel,  and  the  audience  saw  it  rise  and  fall  as  if  at  sea, 
Tht»  was  contrived  by  balancing  the  central  position  only  of  the 
Hinge  on  a  pivot — for  by  means  of  nicely  arranged  weights  this 
■egment  could  be  swung  up  and  down  in  a  see-saw  sort  i»f  style, 
and  the  eye,  being  deceived,  imagined  that  the  whole  stage  waa 
moving.  Ships  arc  often  brought  on  the  stage,  and  with  effect, 
Ihoagh  »onietimeit  they  are  ludicrous  failures. 

Some  years  ^o  there  was  a  play  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson, 
in  which  wa^  represented  the  going  down  of  the  *  Birkenhead/ 
when  the  soldien  so  gfdiantly  kept  their  di»(ciptine  and  went  down 
with  the  ve&6e].    The  scene  disclosed  a  ves&el  as  ^he  appeared 
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galling,  with  the  btae  waves  about  her,  a  man  at  the  wheel,  whiW 
a  marine  walked  up  and  down  on  guard.  As  the  whole  vessel 
was  shown  and  the  stage  was  a  small  one,  it  might  be  calculated! 
that  this  t ran  sporty  with  its  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  below,  i 
was  some  fifteen  feet  long,  about  the  size  of  a  fishing-boat !  How* 
ever,  as  the  vessel  struck  the  rock — a  sound  produced  by  springing 
a  rattle  and  a  stroke  of  the  big  drum — at  least  half  a  dozen  soldiers 
stood  to  arms  in  their  ranks  on  the  contracted  deck,  and  at  the 
signal  were  let  down  slowly  through  the  open  trap  to  their  watery 
giave ! 

This  loading  of  the  stage  with  heavy,  built-up  strneturee  really^ 
affects  the  action,  for  the  scene  can  only  be  changed  once  in  the 
act*     Very  different  from  the  old  dayF,  when  there  were  often  fourj 
or  five  scenes  in  an  act.     The  author  has  latterly  found  himself] 
cramped  and  fettered,  and  the  audience  cries  out  against  the[ 
raonotouy.     Of  course  there  is  the  old  resource  of  *  the  carpenter  s  I 
scene.'     Within  the  last  few  years  some  genius  has  discovered  a 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease.     We  see  the  stage  set  out  with 
huge  erections — say,  a  practicable  house  at  one  side,  with  the 
interior  of  a  room  in  which  the  respectable  city  man  has  just 
been  writing  his  will  before  being  murdered  by  his  wicked  nephew ; 
a  garden  wall  in  front ;  trees  and  a  gate  at  the  other  side*     Sud- 
denly we  hear  the  scene-shifter's  whistle ;  a  sound  of  rumbling  and 
wheeling  of  castors  begins  j  the  house  begins  to  move,  and,  won- 
derful to  relate,  turns  round  on  its  axis ;  the  wall  opens  and  wheels 
away  right  and  left,  the  trees  revolve  bodily ;  the  whole  scene, 
as  it  were,  turns  inside  out,  and  now  reveals  a  drawing-room 
in  a  palatial  mansion  in  London;  all  which  is  attended  by  aj 
screamings,  rumblings,  and  groaning?!.     This  was  carried  to  its] 
extreme  in  Miss  Anderson's  revival  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  some-j 
times  with  grotesque  effect,  as  in  a  fine  Italian  chamber  where  j 
there  was  a  beautiful  Venetian  four-post  bed.    Juliet  had  said  in 
witching  tones,  'It  is  the  lark,'  and  Komeo  had  just  let  himself 
down  from  the  window.     All  the  romance  and  exquisite  poetry  of  j 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  air  at  the  moment,  when,  lo !  the  walls 
began  to  shake,  portions  of  the  room  to  revolve,  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  the  four-x>oster  itself  swung  slowly  round,  its  feet  lifted 
in  the  air!     This  wonderful  four-poster  became  a  fountain  on  the 
spot  in  the  next  scene. 

These  sudden  pantomimic  changes  destroy  all  illusion.     At  i 
the  Lyceum,  however,  the  lights  are  invariably  lowered,  and  the 
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ebange  takes  place  in  a  mystery.  At  another  theatre  there  was  a 
to^e  of  an  outcast  mother,  on  a  snowy  night,  seated  on  a  doorstep, 
with  her  cliild  of  course.  It  was  the  snow-covered  doorstep  of  one 
who  ought  to  have  shielded  and  given  her  shelter.  Her  piteous 
caae  moved  the  house,  especially  when  she  rose  from  the  doorstep 
to  eeek  the  fatal  river  outside*  When  the  seene  was  about  to 
cKaDge,  what  would  become  of  the  doorstep  ?  It  could  not  be  left 
behind,  or  be  carried  away  by  men,  or  rise  in  the  air*  W^ith  a 
loud  and  sudden  flap,  the  doorsteps  ingeniously  shut  up  like  a 
Tenetian  blind,  and  then  the  door  moved  oflF  to  the  side  !  It  need 
not  be  said  there  was  much  merriment  at  this  feat,  and  the 
gymnastic  doorstep  put  the  suflFerings  of  the  lady  out  of  all  heads. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  striking  scenic  effects  ever  dis- 
played was  in  Tennyson's  romantic  play  of  the  *Cup/  In  the 
ieoond  act  was  shown  the  interior  of  a  temple  formed  with  rows 
cf  large  pUlars— its  pediments  all  real  and  practicable.  The 
actual  building  up  of  this  structure  between  the  acts  at  the 
Lyceum  was  a  most  wonderful  display  of  ingenuity,  energy,  and 
organisation.  The  instant  the  drop-scene  fell,  a  crowd  of  men — 
mane  thirty  or  forty — rushed  on  the  stage,  each  carrying  a  pillar, 
an  altar,  steps,  when  from  the  roof  came,  descending  by  ropes,  all 
the  upper  portions  of  the  temple,  which  hung  there  till  their 
impports  were  ready.  In  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  under  the  intel- 
Itg'Mit  command  of  their  stage  manager,  Mr.  Loveday,  everything 
was  in  order.  The  pillars  were  made  of  paper  or  papier-machc — 
a  common  material  now  on  account  of  its  lightness— and  in  this 
fiiihion :  the  pillar  was  modelled  in  clay,  with  raised  figures  and 
olher  designs;  on  this  waii  pasted  sheets  of  brown  paper,  which 
fellow  tJhe  relief  exactly  until  the  proper  thickness  is  reached. 
Huge  trunks  of  trees,  full  of  knots  and  branches,  can  all  be  repre* 
•emted  in  this  convenient  way.  The  modelling  of  the  figures  of 
tbe  classical  gods  and  goddesses,  all  in  admirable  relief,  was  all 
done  by  the  common  property-man  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Knowles, 
the  editor  of  the  *  Nineteenth  Century,*  who  U  also  an  architect, 
fh'itrned  this  temple  and  nW  its  detail.  When  Mr.  Wihion  Barrett 
*d  *  Hamlet,'  Mr.  Godwin,  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
afi^Litcct,  was  called  in  to  direct  the  erection  of  the  buildings  that 
filled  the  stage.  Thus,  if  we  have  buildings  on  the  t^tage,  it  is  as 
well  to  have  a  regular  architect  to  see  that  all  is  done  correctly. 

Tbe  monstrous  masks  we  see  in  the  pantomimes  at  Christmas, 
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property-man  in  clay.  He  has  a  looking-glass  before  him,  and 
twists  his  own  features  into  some  fantastic  expression.  When 
the  model  is  finished  boys  paste  on  the  layers  of  brown-paper, 
which  the  painter  colours. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  various  mechanical  phenomena  of 
social  life  that  are  exhibited  on  the  stage.  The  French  have  a 
proverb  that  *  Nothing  is  sacred  to  a  sapper,'  but  there  is  nothing 
that  your  stage  carpenters  cannot  grapple  with  and  mimic. 
Earthquakes,  storms,  thunderbolts,  fires,  waterfalls,  animals, 
steam-engines,  ships,  &e,  he  is  ready  for  them  all,  and  on  the 
whole  succeeds  wonderfully.  How  is  the  roll  of  thunder  con- 
trived ?  Formerly  a  large  sheet  of  iron,  hung  up  at  the  wing, 
was  rattled  noisily ;  it  sounds  exactly  as  one  would  expect  it 
would,  that  is,  as  unlike  thunder  as  possible,  and  very  like  striking 
a  tea-tray.  But  there  is  *  another  way,'  as  Mrs.  Glasse  would  have 
it,  more  terrible  and  efiective.  In  the  larger  theatres  the  pro- 
perty-room is  placed  over  the  audience.  Here  is  wheeled  along  a 
sort  of  truck  laden  with  round  shot,  which  tilts  over  on  a  hinge, 
and  sends  the  balls  tumbling  over  each  other,  to  be  followed  by  a 
hollow  sound  as  they  roll  over  the  floor. 

For  lightning  a  long  tin  tube  with  a  spirit-lamp  is  used.  A 
powder  is  then  blown  through,  which  takes  fire  as  it  jxasses  by  the 
spirit  and  gives  out  a  vivid  flash.  The  most  effective,  though 
most  troublesome,  mode  is  to  cut  out  of  the  scene  zigzag  strips  in 
imitation  of  forked  lightning ;  these  are  covered  with  varnished 
calico  and  painted. 

Eain  is  imitated  by  the  rolling  of  peas  in  a  long  tube  ;  wind, 
by  revolving  a  roller  against  a  rough  cloth.  These  are  not  quite 
as  impressive  as  they  might  be.  The  most  absurd  attempt  at 
illusion,  and  which  is  still  retained  at  first-rate  theatres,  is  the 
attempt  to  represent  any  crash,  such  as  the  breaking  open  of  a 
door,  or  falling  downstairs.  Tradition  requires  that  this  should 
be  invariably  done  by  springing  a  rattle  accompanied  by  a  loud 
stroke  of  the  drum,  with  perhaps  a  heap  of  broken  glass  emptied 
from  a  basin.  Anything  more  absurd  cannot  be  imagined, 
especially  the  rattle  portion. 

There  have  been  some  wonderful  stage  conflagrations  of  late 
years  in  various  melodramas,  such  as  *  The  Streets  of  London,' 
but  Mr.  Fechter,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  give  a  good  fire.  We 
see  the  gloomy  house  where  the  villain  lives  and  is  concealed, 
and  where  the  innocent  and  persecuted  maiden  has  been  secretly 
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immtired.  Suddenly  smoke  is  seen  i^suiDg,  then  sparks;  the 
yartn  b  given,  crowiU  rush  in,  police,  6re-eseapes,  and  finiilly 
a  real  engine  of  the  '  brigade/  drawn  by  real  horsee,  dashes  up  at 
fijTi  ,r  .11-.,,^  xi,4*  persecuted  maiden  appears  at  the  window;  the 
li'  s  her  in  hiiJ  arniB  and  descends  in   shouts  of  triumph* 

JleiMiwhile  the  walls  fall,  bf'ams  tumble  down,  the  villain  is  seen 
ooQ^uming  slowly,  the  conflagration  glows,  and  old  peojjlo  in  the 
tftiillfi  ri^e  nervously,  and  say,  *  This  is  really  carrying  the  thing 
too  far.* 

Yet  only  let  us  go  behind  the  scenes,  and,  wonder  of  wonders ! 
all  in  calm,  i]uiet ;  no  flames  to  speak  of,  and  no  danger  whatever. 
Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  ageuey  employ ud.  The  ordinary 
limelight  turned  on  to  the  full  suffused  the  stage  in  a  Hood  of 
tight,  while  crimson  glasses  are  used,  which  impart  a  fierce  glow 
of  the  same  tint.  Any  vapour  of  the  whitest  kind  moving  in  such 
a  medium  would  at  once  give  the  notion  of  volumes  of  lurid 
xtnioke*  Accordingly,  a  few  bi'axiers  filled  with  a  powder  known 
a«  *  lycopodium '  are  placed  at  the  wingf*,  fitted  with  a  sort  of 
forge  bellows,  each  blast  producing  a  little  flame  and  smoke. 
The  lights  in  front  being  lowered,  rows  of  little  jets,  duly 
screened,  are  made  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  beams,  rafters,  &c,, 
and  thim  make  these  edges  stand  out  agjiinst  the  fierce  blaze. 
The  view,  therefore,  from  behind  has  thus  an  almost  prosy  and 
oitlerly  aspect ;  but  the  cflTect  is  con>i»lete.  In  an  instant  the 
conflagration  ceases,  a  turn  of  acock  extinguishes  the  jets,  thd 
bellows  are  *  unshipped,' and  the  flames  disiapjH?ar,  tlie  limelight 
in  Uimed  off,  and  the  carpenters  are  seen  butiily  hauling  away  to 
the  right  and  left  the  heavy  *  iiracticable  *  rafters,  Ac,  of  the 
lately  boruing  palace. 

Another  new  agent  in  scenic  effect  is  the  use  of  steam,  which 
iM  fappoiK^*d  to  give  the  vaporous  ttlTect  of  clouds  in  motion,  luiherto 
attempted  by  gauzes  an<l  painted  cloths.  This  was  first  used  at 
the  Munich  Opom  House,  and  U  now  elaborately  applied  in  the 
Lyceum  '  Faust,'  just  produced*  A  regular  steam-engine  or  gene- 
mtoor  was  fitted  up  under  the  stnge  or  at  the  wings  ;  at  the  proper 
numiiaiit  a  number  of  crjcks  were  opened,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
fi!*"'  "  *h  vapour.  The  impression  wa^  anything  but  favourable. 
It  jHWjti  hie  to  prevent  the  hit<j<ing  sounds,  and  though  it  had 

Ili€  etfect  of  hiding  the^t^olemn  half*mortal  heroes  of  tho  *Xibc- 
limgtn  Lied,*  it  was  Miid  I  hat  a  worthy  housewife  in  the  audience 
eicUmed  in  alarm,  *•  Ulc^  me,  if  the  coppers  ain*t  a  busted/ 
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Making  up  the  face,  as  it  is  called,  is  ao  art  in  itself;  by  it 
the  old  can  be   made  to   look  youBg,  or  at  least  younger,  and 
the  young  old.     By  these  arts  the  famous  Dejazet,  when  eighty 
years  old,  could   play  sueceesfully  a  young  page-     Formerly  ai 
burnt  cork,  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  pot  of  rouge  was  all  that  was] 
necessary;  now  your  well-graced  actor  has  his  *  make-up'  box^  or| 
dressing-case,  containing  stores  of  violet-powder,  Fuller's  earth, 
chrome  yellow,  blue,  crayons,  umber,  cosmetic,   black  enaraelij 
*  joining-paste,'   with   other   unpleasant   things.     All  have  their  ^ 
purpose.     Are  you  the  hunted  villain  skulking  from  justice  in  the 
woods,  you  must  rub  your  cheeks  and  chin  thoroughly  with  thick  j 
blue  powder,  to  leave  the  idea  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  ] 
shave  for  a  week.     Or  should  you  be  an  aged  crone  or  hag,  a  few 
blue  streaks  on  the  arms  or  bands  suggest  the  well-marked  veins  i 
of  old  age.     To  be  particularly  youthful  and  lover-like  you  must  \ 
whiten  your  face  thoroughly,  rouge  well  up  to  the  eyelids,  and 
then  draw  a  little  brown  streak  under  the  eyes,  which  lends  bril- 
liancy.    An  old  man  has  a  very  disagreeable  task  before  him. 
He  must  rub  his  cheeks  and  chin  well  with  Fuller*s  earth  ;  then  i 
with  a  camelVhair  brush  proceed  to  make  three  dark  streaks  1 
between  the  eyes,  with  long  lines  from  the  nostrils  to  the  comers 
of  the  mouth,  then  get  on  what  is  oddly  called  his  *  white  bald  wig,* 
the  bald  portion  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  forehead  by  'joining- 
paste.*     A  striking  additional  effect  is  produced  by  giving  the 
effect  of  teeth   being   wanting,  which  at  first  sight  seems  an 
almost  impossible  thing  to  do.     But  in  your  *  make-up  box '  you 
find  your  black  enamel,  with  which  you  paint  over  a  couple  of 
teeth  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  sets  and  hardens,  and  a  most  satisfao-  i 
tory  and  disagreeable  evidence  of  old  age  is  the  result.     A  mode 
of  attaching  whiskers  was  the  old-fashioned  one  of  hooking  them 
on  to  the  ears.     But  there  is  an  article  called  *  crape  hair,'  which 
is  gummed  on  to  the  cheeks,  and  when  dry  can  be  trimmed  and 
combed   like   real  whiskers.     As  regards  the  nose,  there  is  an 
elegant  way  of  treatment,  namely,  by  fitting  on  a  well-modelled 
papier-mache  one ;  but  there  is  the  more  rough-and-ready  modit 
of  dealing  with  it.     We  read  in  one  of  the  text-books  on  the 
subject  the  following  grave   directions;  'In  some  low-comedy 
characters,  such  as  Bardolph,&c.,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  shape  j 
of  the  nose  in  order  to  give  it  that  bloated,  blotx^hy  appearance  sn  | 
noticeable  in  drunkards.    You  must  first  gum  on  to  the  end  of  the  I 
nose  a  piece  of  wool,  press  it  down  to  the  shape  and  size  required^ 
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then  iiuwaui  ii  well  with  rouge  to  match  the  rest  of  the  nose  and 
chet'kit.  The  cheeka  may  also  be  enlarged  in  the  same  way.  The 
other,  aod  perhaps  the  better,  way  is  to  take  a  little  powder,  mix 
it  with  water  and  work  it  up  into  dough  ;  fix  it  to  the  nose  with 
iqMrit  gum,  mould  it  to  the  shape  and  size  required,  and  then 
powder  it  with  rouge  to  match  the  cheekd,  &e.  Blotches,  warts, 
and  pimples  may  be  made  by  sticking  on  small  pieces  of  wool  and 
colouriug  them  either  brown  or  red.* 

We  may  thus  fancy  our  unhappy  actor  complete,  his  woollen 
nose  stuck  on  with  gum,  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers  well  glued 
to  him,  hiK  black  enameUod  teeth,  his  cheeks  plastered  with 
nmgei  white,  and  nmber,  hi«  *  bald  wig*  fastened  to  hia  forehead 
with  *  joining-paste,'  and  we  may  wonder  indeed  how  he  can  find 
spirit  or  even  ease  to  utter  his  words  ! 

The  old  super,  as  he  was  contemptuously  called,  was  an  unhappy 
creature  enough,  receiving  a  shilling  a  night  for  carrying  a  banner, 
wearing  a  monstrous  mask,  or  doing  duty  as  the  army.  Now  he 
is  on  a  much  better  footing:  for  intelligence  is  needed,  and  he 
k  required  to  act*  In  this  view  soldiers  of  the  Guards  are  now 
regularly  employed.  In  a  late  popular  piece  called  *  In  the 
Ranks,'  where  the  hero  enlists  and  deserts,  a  party  of  the  Grena- 
diers attended  every  night  for  more  than  a  year  to  arrest,  over- 
{lOTer,  and  otherwise  treat  severely  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  being, 
moreover,  hooted  every  night  by  a  sympathetic  gallery.  As 
tnititary  duty  was  not  to  be  interfered  with,  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  8<*rgeant-M?ijur,  who  supplied  a  filed  numlier  of  men 
every  night  who  had  gone  through  rehearsal,  and  who  were 
alwmys  ready  when  their  comrades  were  on  duty.  For  a  new 
naval  piece  at  the  Adelphi,  a  hundred  men  of  the  Xaval  Keserve 
mtm  in  training.  Soldier?^,  from  their  drilling  and  habit«  of 
obedience,  are  found  to  make  admirable  supers, 

AD  the»e  adjuncts  to  the  scene  *  inflame  consumedly  '  the  cost 
of  producing  pieces.  *  Michael  StrogoflF'  in  Paris  cost  no  less 
lliaii  18,()00/*,  and  the  very  blacking  of  the  faces  in  an  Indian 
piece  cost  5L  a  night.  Mr.  Irving  is  said  to  have  given  500/.  for 
a  peal  of  bells,  to  l>e  rung  in  bis  new  piece.  What  wonderful 
salaries  tht^  poor  despised  pl**y<*r  now  gets  and  has  got ;  one  lady 
receives  ML  a  week,  and  a  favourite  comedian  HO/,,  while  the 
a\'emge  comjjel^nt  player  will  take  lesa^ — 25L  or  30/. 

The  truth  ifl,  the  more  suhow  and  splrndour  is  cultivated,  the 
more  acting,  which  some  foolinh,  old^faithioned  people  think  to  be 
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the  real  entertainment  of  the  stage,  decays.  It  is  overpowered 
by  the  lights,  scenery,  rich  dressing,  and  shows.  All  this,  besides, 
spells  bankraptcy.  I^et  us  hope  for  a  speedy  return  to  the  pure, 
unalloyed  delights  of  simple  acting,  with  a  well-painted  cloth  at 
the  back,  and  handsome  but  not  unobtrusive  dresses.  As  good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  so  a  good  play  needs  none  of  these  adorn- 
ments. 

Of  late  days  there  has  grown  up  this  eagerness  to  secure  free 
admission  and  see  for  nothing  what  is  really  one  of  the  most 
expensive  forms  of  entertainment.  This  craving  has  spread 
enormously,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  women  too, 
seem  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  order-hunting.  Unfor- 
tunately, too  many  managers  who  have  been  saddled  with  a  bad 
piece  cannot  afford  to  have  empty  stalls.  On  such  occasions  they 
welcome  such  visitors,  but  the  appetite  of  the  latter  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  person  who  has  once  tasted  of  an  order 
becomes  like  the  dipsomaniac  and  habitual  drinker,  to  pay  money 
becomes  intolerable.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  happiest 
speeches,  humorously  describes  this  extraordinary  mania.  *  I  was 
once,'  he  said,  *  present  at  a  social  discussion,  which  originated  by 
chance.  The  subject  was,  "  What  was  the  most  absorbing  and 
longest-lived  passion  in  the  human  breast?  What  was  the  pas- 
sion so  powerful  that  it  would  almost  induce  the  generous  to  be 
mean,  the  careless  to  be  cautious,  the  guileless  to  be  deeply 
designing,  and  the  dove  to  emulate  the  serpent  ? "  A  daily 
editor  of  vast  experience  and  great  acuteness,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  considerably  surprised  us  by  saying  with  the  greatest 
confidence  that  the  passion  in  question  was  the  passion  of  getting 
orders  for  the  play. 

*  There  had  recently  been  a  terrible  shipwreck,  and  very  few  of 
the  surviving  sailors  had  escaped  in  an  open  boat.  One  of  these 
on  making  land  came  straight  to  London,  and  straight  to  the 
newspaper-office,  with  his  story  of  how  he  had  seen  the  ship  go 
down  before  his  eyes.  That  young  man  had  witnessed  the  most 
terrible  contention  between  the  powers  of  fire  and  water  for  the 
destruction  of  that  ship  and  of  every  one  on  board.  He  had 
rowed  away  among  the  floating,  dying,  and  the  sinking  dead. 
He  had  floated  by  day,  and  he  had  frozen  by  night,  with  no 
shelter  and  no  food,  and,  as  he  told  this  dismal  tale,  he  rolled  his 
haggard  eyes  about  the  room.  When  he  had  finished,  and  the 
tale  had  been  noted  down  from  his  lips,  he  was  cheered,  and 
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rafrif^lied^  and  Doothed,  and  nskcd  if  anything  could  be  done  for 
him.  Even  within  him  that  master-pttssion  was  ro  strong  that 
he  immcdiattdy  n»j>lied  he  should  like  an  order  for  the  play.' 

One  of  the  best  anecdotes  connected  with  orders  i^  connected 
with  the  management  of  Charles  Mathews,  During  that  disas* 
f  r  '  "d  no  one  had  so  much  need  of  them,  but  he  sometimes 

ch;  ly  took  no  notice  of  the  applications  for  stalls.     A  friend 

who  had  thus  applied  reproached  liim.  *  Perhaps/  said  Mathews, 
*you  did  not  enclose  a  stamp  with  yoiur  envelope?*  *1  did,*  said 
the  other,  *  I  always  do.'  *  Well/  said  the  debonnaire  Charles, 
*go  on  doing  it, /or  they  are  often  usefuU  This  was  quite  in  the 
best  %*cin  of  comedy. 

Many,  no  doubt,  have  been  surprised  at  the  clockwork  regu- 
larity which  attends  the  entrance  of  every  playen  Dozens  of 
tif  '  '    the  course  of  a  long  night   each  appears  at  his 

pr  ^  i(,  and  t!ii«,  too,  often  for  hundreds  of  nights.     All 

thif  is  lo  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  the  prompter — the  |>erson, 
li>  "  '  m  remarked  at  an  amateur  play,  that  lie  liked  the  best 
h*  cast  seen  and  most  heard.*     His  slave  is  a  little  familiar 

€aU*boy.  The  players  are  all  laughing  and  talking  in  the  green- 
foooiy  and  do  not  give  a  thought  to  the  stage,  A  minute  or 
two  before  the  leading  lady  is  wanted,  the  prompter's  eye  fallg 
on  a  warning  note  in  his  book ;  he  gives  the  name  to  his  little 
famUiAT,  who  at  the  next  moment  is  at  the  green-room  door  pro- 
claiming  shrilly,  *  Miss  F<»ur  Stjirs,'  with  the  place  of  entrance, 
•  ihV  •.,  or  * P.S *,,  or  *  C/  Neither  has  the  performer  to  bunien 
bi<  mind  with  tht^  thouglit  of  the  various  little  articles  wanted  for 
Uie  icene — the  letters,  btig,  banket,  ring,  8nu6F-box,  &c»,  are  all 
haaded  to  him  as  he  goe»  on.  There  are  often  amuijing  mistakes 
owing  to  «:  '  I'^As,  when  the  actor  finds  he  has  forgotten  to 
provide  hu  ith   the  genuine  will,  to  confound  the  villain 

who  has  just  produced  the  forged  one.  The  clever  actor  ciUtlv^tes 
thia  readine»«  of  resource  so  as  to  carry  off  any  little  contretemps 
or  delay  with  some  pleasant  Impromptu.  Home  years  ago  an 
author,  who  wa«  behind  the  acene%  was  making  himself  agreeable 
lo  a  leading  actress,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  stage 
ready  for  the  curtain  to  ri^e.  By  some  accident  the  usual  warn- 
ing was  forgotten,  and  of  a  sudden  up  rose  the  curtain*  Our 
friend,  instead  of  rushing  away  in  a  panic,  made  a  profound  bow 
to  tilt  lady,  and  saying,  *  Madam,  I  shall  give  your  message  to 
tins  Marqiiii/  withdrew  slowly.    It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
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play  that  one  or  two  bethought  themselves  of  this  Marquis  who 
never  appeared,  who  in  fact  was  not  in  the  play.  Mr.  Dickens 
used  to  tell  of  an  actor  whom  he  had  seen  at  a  country  theatre, 
and  who  having  forgotten  his  part  could  get  no  attention  from  the 
prompter.  Shaking  his  head  tragically,  he  said,  *  I  will  return 
anon,'  then  stalked  away  to  refresh  his  memory.  No  one  had 
a  keener  appreciation  of  all  the  humours  of  the  stage. 

One  of  the  great  perplexities  for  managers  has  been  to  secure 
themselves  against  robbery  of  their  receipts.  The  money-taker 
and  the  ticket-taker  have  often  entered  into  a  league :  the  ticket- 
taker  brings  back  the  tickets  issued,  which  are  issued  again,  and 
thus  there  is  no  check.  In  the  days  of  Garrick  there  was  an 
official  known  as  ^  the  numberer,'  who  had  a  box  of  his  own  at  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  at  diflFerent  periods  of  the  night  counted  the 
house.  The  free  tickets  being  deducted,  a  rough  estimate  was 
thus  obtained  of  those  who  had  paid.  An  ingenious  American 
invention  has  been  introduced  into  Drury  Lane  and  the  Lyceum 
Theatres,  and  has  long  made  fraud  impossible.  The  principle 
is  that  no  ticket  can  be  issued  without  passing  through  a  little 
machine  which  registers  the  number  much  as  a  turnstile  does. 
The  pigeonhole  where  the  money  is  taken  is  made  too  small  to 
allow  the  ticket  to  pass  through — the  money-taker  turns  a  handle 
and.  a  metal  ticket  is  dropped  under  the  hand  of  the  payer. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  way  of  giving  a  ticket  save  through 
the  agency  of  this  machine,  which,  as  I  say,  registers.  At  the 
Princess's  another  American  system  has  been  introduced  to  save 
the  trouble  and  confusion  of  booking  places.  The  tickets  are 
made  exactly  like  railway-tickets,  each  with  its  own  date  and 
number  of  place,  fitted  also  into  little  compartments.  The  cus- 
tomer asks  for  a  particular  seat  on  a  particular  day,  this  is  handed 
to  him,  and  the  transaction  is  complete. 
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He  who  has  formed  his  estimate  of  Essex  scenery  by  what  he  has 
«een  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  between  J^ondon  and  the 
flea  ban  formed  an  unjust — unjust  because  imperfect — ^opinion  of 
iU  quality,  Essex  is  by  no  means  all  marsh  and  unreclaimed 
fens,  treeJesSy  flat,  watery — an  English  Holland.  Few  coantieR 
can  rifal  it  in  the  beauty  of  it«  villages,  composed  of  timber  and 
pJaat  (cs,  the  plaster  skilfully  and  effectively  worked  over 

Into  1  by  combs,  roofed  with  tiles  of  russet  brown.     The 

churcheii  are  built  of  brick  or  of  unbaked  clay-cobbles,  round 
ncxir  '  inrated  clay  found  lying  dispersed  in  the  mud  and 
now  '  t  to  be  burnt  to  make  cement. 

The  small  towns  of  Essex  are  also  charming,  towns  of  old  red 
brick  and  tile,  imbedded  ia  elms. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  these  old  Essex  towns  is  Dead- 
letgh,  10  the  shallow  valley  of  the  Stour.  It  consists  of  one  broad 
street  of  old  houses,  some  plaster  and  timber,  with  acute  gables 
towards  ih^  8treet,  and  o<]d  bay  windows,  snuggeries  to  sit  in, 
tbru«t  out  at  the  comers,  and  of  brick  mansions  erected  between 
**        ^  »r  Queen  Anne  and  George  IV, — none  later  j    of  a 

V  with  stately  tower,  dignified,  encrusted  with  mural 

tablets  telling  of  a  past  when  Deadleigh  was  a  place  where  family 
and  fimhion  <  N:d  ;  of  an  aBgembly-room  with  Doric  fjortico, 

now  tumfnl  j  iniiture-dealer's  lumlier-room ;  and  of  a  red 

brick  grammar  school,  with  moulded  brick  pediments  and  cor-^ 
iiioes  and  window^*,  most  pictures<iiie,  and  a  cricket-ground  behind 
iliadoiired  by  giant  elms  as  ancient  as  the  ancient  schooK 

Very  little  tniffic  jiassca  now  through  Deadleigh,  since  the 
Greftt  Eastern  Bailwa    V  1  it  by  contemptuously,  without 

■ecarding  it  even  a  D*  v      ^,  Utation,  and, cruellest  cut  of  all, 

Mr.  Keith  Johnston  has  not  admitted  the  existence  of  such  a  town 
into  his  Royal  At  Ian,  '  "  Deadleigh  once  returned  a  member, 
ai>d  still  namb(*rT$  a  pi  u  of  two  thousand  soul«i. 

Deadleigh  is  a  Herculaneum  of  old  English  life*  The  old 
Eagliili  tavir  '         "      *Ro^c  and  Crown/    Th'  ns 

are  there^  d*  ■   ,  ■  ^    i>ed  and  respectable,  wb^  ,rd 

gentle  fiunilies  more  or  less  remotely  allied  to  the  country  people^ 

vou  VI,— Ka  3S^  N,  8,  1 1 
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and  accepted  by  these  latter  as  belonging  to  the  same  order  of 
mammals.  In  the  church  are  still  the  dear  old  pews  in  whose 
corners  one  can  snuggle  and  sleep  away  a  hot  Sunday  morning  as 
in  the  days  of  one's  childhood.  May  the  hand  of  that  devastator 
of  old  associations,  old  beauties — the  Restorer — never  fall  on 
Deadleigh  Church.  In  the  grammar  school,  let  us  believe,  the 
boys  still  learn  out  of  the  '  Eton  Latin  Grammar,'  and  repeat  *  As 
in  pnesenti '  as  in  the  olden  time. 

Deadleigh  lies,  as  already  said,  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  It 
is  imbedded  in  gentlemen's  seats,  the  parks  close  around  it,  as  a 
rich  green  velvet  mantle,  clothing  it  at  once  with  beauty  and  with 
respectability.  Only  towards  the  east  does  this  velvet  mantle 
fall  away,  to  disclose  a  garment  of  many  colours,  for  the  valley  of 
the  Stour  is  favoured  by  flower-seed  growers.  From  May  to  July 
it  is  a  glorious  sight,  a  carpet  of  nemophyla,  stock,  phlox,  pansy, 
verbena,  lychnis,  escholzia,  gilly-flower,  heliotrope — no,  there  is 
no  cataloguing  the  variety  of  bloom  and  colour  and  fragrance 
of  this  rainbow-clad  valley.  Go  and  see  it.  Eun  down  from 
town  by  an  early  train  some  morning  in  June,  when  the  sun  is 
shining  and  the  dew  is  sparkling,  and  you  will  carry  away  with 
you  into  after  years  the  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful jaunts  you  have  made.  When  you  are  tired  of  the  flowers 
and  the  old  red-brick  houses,  wander  in  the  lanes,  and  you  will 
light  on  subjects  which  Constable  would  have  rejoiced  to  paint 
— nay,  which  he  did  paint,  for  was  not  this  Stour  valley  his 
native  cradle,  and  is  not  his  mill  still  standing,  with  the  same 
silvery  willows,  the  same  great  elms,  the  same  blue  sky  overhead 
with  white  lumbering  clouds  in  it,  exactly  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago ! 

A  little  way  outside  of  Deadleigh  stands  a  fine  mansion  of 
red  brick  two  hundred  years  old ;  it  has  a  tiled  roof  the  colour 
of  roast  coDFee,  brick  and  tile  are  stained,  softened  in  tone,  and 
mottled  with  yellow  and  grey  lichens,  and  the  house  is  large ;  it 
consists  of  a  main  body  with  two  wings.  The  wings  continue  the 
same  range  of  tall  windows,  and  are  in  the  same  axis.  The  rood's 
are,  however,  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  central  block,  which 
apparently  contains  the  state  apartments.  This  central  block  has 
one  enormous  stack  of  chimneys,  also  of  red  brick,  and,  capri- 
ciously, the  gilly-flower  seed,  blown  by  the  winds  from  the  garden, 
has  taken  root  in  the  interstices  between  the  bricks,  and  the  old 
chimney-stack  is  garlanded  with  yellow  and  brown  wall-flowers. 
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TbeM  are  chimDey-stacks,  inferior  in  size,  to  the  wings,  but  no 
iowert  wreath  them.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  these  latter 
diiauiejs  are  useJ,  and  get  too  hot  for  roots  to  live  in  them, 
wberea.^  the  central  block  of  chimney  never  gives  forth  smoke, 

The  mansion  stands  well  back  from  the  road,  with  a  lawn 
before  it,  and  yew  trees  banking  each  side.  On  the  side  of  the 
boose  away  from  the  rorwl  are  the  gardens  that  stretch  down  to 
the  ri?er»  Access  to  the  place  is  obtained  through  a  noble  pair 
of  Itamraered  iron  gjatefi,  or  through  a  side  wicket. 

The  honse  had  been  unoccupied  for  a  number  of  years  except 
by  a  widow  and  her  da\ighter,  who  tenanted  one  wing.  The 
proprietor  lived  in  liondon— Deadleigh  was  too  dull  for  his  taste, 
and  Deadleigh  was  also  too  dull  to  induce  those  gentlefolk  seek- 
ing houses  to  settle  there  and  rent  the  mansion. 

The  widow  who  lived  in  part  of  the  house  was  a  person  highly 
respected  in  Deadleigh.  Her  husband  had  been  a  surgeon,  in 
{iractice  there*  On  his  death  she  was  left  with  so  little  means 
ibmiasubicription  was  raided  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  reached 
a  thotmand  i>ounds,  and  this  was  invested  for  her.  She  lived  on 
ibe  interest  si^ry  quietly,  and  rent  free,  for  she  was  allowed  by 
Ibe  owner  of  the  mansion  to  occuj^y  one  wing  on  condition  that 
tbe  kept  the  rest  of  the  house  in  order,  lighted  fires  in  the 
winter,  opened  windows  in  summer,  had  tho  carpels  shaken  ocea- 
aiooallyt  and  the  window-frames  jminted  iK^riodically. 

Sirs,  White  was  well-housed  at  no  cost,  and  she  and  her 
daughter  Mabel  had  not  only  the  run  of  the  mansion,  but  also  the 
grapes  from  the  vinery  and  the  vegetaliles  from  the  garden,  and 
tba  fruit  from  the  orchard,  as  much  as  they  needed  j  and  all  they 
did  Dot  want  they  sold,  and  from  the  receipts  paid  tlie  gardener, 
and  accrjunted  to  the  owner  for  the  rest. 

At  kuit,  to  the  alarm  and  grief  of  Mrs.  White,  the  proprietor 
died,  and,  oonsequent  on  his  death,  the  house  was  sold,  and  pur* 
ahaied  by  Mr,  Corder,  of  Birmingham. 

Hr.  Carder  was,  or  rather  had  been,  a  button  manufacturer; 
f»ot  a  maker  of  all  kinds  of  buttons,  but  a  specialist — a  manufae- 
Ittrer  of  smoked  motheivof-poarl  buttons. 

For  many  years  Mn  Corder  had  done  badly  in  business,  there 
bad  been  no  demand  for  smoked  mother*  of-^pearL  Corduroy  was 
only   wwn   by  cheap-jacks  and  velveteen  by  i  ^  and 

ttnoked  motber-of-pearl  buttons  go  with  cordu.    ;  _aeteen 

at  certaioly  as  priairosei  and  peacocks  went  with  Lord  Beaconifieldi 
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by  inherent  fitness.      Now  the   cheap-jacks   Jtre   dwindling  m\ 
numbers,  and  the  gamekeepers  are  not  many,  consequently  the 
market  for  smoked   mother-of-pearl   buttons   was   sluggish,  tillj 
by  a  freak  of  fashion  a  rage  for  wearing  velveteen  came  over  the 
Engliijh  people.     The  gentlemen  wore  velveteen  jackets,  and  the 
ladies  velveteen  gowns  and  bodies.     With  the  velveteen  came  in  I 
smoked  mother-of-pearl  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  demand  for  | 
buttons  of  this  sort  was  great,  and  the  factory  was  engaged  night 
and  day  in  turning  them  out,  of  all  hues  of  smokiness,  and  all 
sheeny  lustres,     Mr*  Corder  rapidly  realised  a  fortune,  and  then 
sold   his    business  at   the  proper    moment,  before   the   fashion 
declined,  and  sold  it,  as  though  the  fashion  for  velveteen  and  | 
smoked  mother-of-pearl  buttons  was  as  certain  of  maintaining  its 
place  as  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  as  securely  estab- 
lished as  the  Church  of  England,     Mr.  Corder  was  now  clear  of  | 
business,  and  with  a  very  handsome  fortune  safely  invested.     He 
had  an  only  child,  a  son,  Mr.  Charles  Corder,  a  young  gentleman 
of  one-and-twenty,  good-looking,  better  educated  than  his  father, 
and  very  idle.     Mr.  Corder*s  great  ambition  was  to  have  his  son  , 
accepted  by  society  as  a  real  member  of  the  order  which  standi 
supreme  above  trade*    So  Mr.  Corder  moved  from  Mid-England 
to   Essex,  away  from  where    his  antecedents  were  known,  and 
bought   the    mansion-house    of   Deadleigh,  with  the   intention 
of  settling  there,  and  getting  his  son  married  into  one  of  the  1 
ai'istocratic  families  of  the  neighbourhood.    To  accommodate  him- 
self to  his  new  position  he  underwent  several  transformations- 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  very  shabby  coats,  more  shabby 
trousers,  and  most  shabby  hats  ;  now  he  assumed  a  scrupulously  i 
smart,  if  slightly  old-fashioned,  habit.     He  had  been  a  Dissenter 
and  a  Kadieal,  he  now  became  a  Churchman  and  a  Conservative, 

Mr,  Corder  had  paid  Deadleigh  a  flying  visit  to  look  at  the 
house  and  learn  something  of  the  neighbourhood  before  he  bought 
the  place.    When  he  came  there  on  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase he  was  accompanied  by  his  son.     lie  put  up  for  a  few  days  i 
at  the  *  Rose  and  Crown,'  till  he  could  see  that  all  was  ready  for  J 
his  reception  at  the  house.    He  had  engaged  servants,  bought  a  I 
carriage  and  horses,  and  hoped  in  a  month  to  be  comfortably 
established  in  'The  Yews,*  as  his  mansion  was  called.     He  had. 
purchased  the  place  with  its  furniture,  pictures,  and  conservatories,  I 
The  furniture  was  old-fashioned  and  poor,  and  the  pictures  of  no  I 
value.     When  the  local  solicitor^  wlio  hLid  acted  as  agent    for   the  J 
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late  owner,  handed  over  the  keys  to  Mr.  Corder^  the  latter  said, 
*Thc  house  is  not  in  first-rat^  order.     Fll  have  to  do  a  lot  to  it.* 

*  You  see,  sir,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  it  has  not  been  occupied  for 
a  long  time/ 

*  Now  tliat  is  amazing/ observed  Mn  Corder;  *a  large  house, 
and  commodious^  one  would  have  supposed  it  might  have  let  for 
at  lejist  a  hundred  a  ye^ir.' 

*  There  were  drawbacks.* 

*  What  drawbacks  ?  * 

*  Weil,  you  seo,  in  the  first  place,  Beadleigh  is  some  distance 
tsmn  the  railway,' 

*  But  folks  as  would  take  **  The  Yews  '*  would  keep  a  carriage  ; 
to  that  don't  count*' 

•Then  it  is  fiir  from  London.' 

•Not  80  far  as  AVestmoreland  or  Cornwall  ;  and  houses  let 

*  There  is  no  shooting.- 

*  Every  one  don't  shoot.     I  don*t  nlnx^t.* 

*  Then,' bttgan  the  lawyer,  and  hesitated,  and  added  tamely, 
*thore  may  be  other  things.* 

*  What  other  things?' 

*  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,'  said  the  solicitor,  looking  uncomfortable. 
'  m  tell  you  what,*  said  Mr.  Corder,  not  observing  his  un- 

aastneiff.    'Tliat  home  is  full  of  odds  and  ends,  and  traps  and 
dufft.     Ill  begin  with  a  pretty  clean  sweep.* 

Tlie  lawyer  looked  furtively  at  him,  his  mouth  twitched,  and 
lie  said,  half  serioujgly,  half  jestingly,  *  You  must  first  get  rid  of 
the  ogly,  dirty  one.' 

*  I  don*t  take  you,*  said  Mr.  Corder,  opening  his  eyes  wide,  *  I 
iiit4?nd,'  hu  mided,  *  to  have  a  good  substantial  sweep.' 

*In  the  place  of  an  unsubstantial  sweep,*  observed  the  solicitor, 
in  a  1o^  t4>De. 

*  Nothing  imperfect,  unsubstantial  with  me,'  Mr.  Corder  went 
on,  *X  intend  to  repHi>er,  recurtain,  and  altogether  refurnish 
the  mansion,  ajfter  IVe  had  that  sweep  out  I  s)>oke  of/ 

*ThB  first  thing  is  to  have  that  sweep  out.' 

*  Exactly.    I  said  so.' 

*  But  can  you  do  it  ?  The  hous6  would  have  let  readily  before^ 
ooly  the  h'  could  not  do  it/ 

•NfilLi pout?' 
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*  Fiddle-sticks-ends.    Brooms,  brushes,  pails  of  water.' 

*  No  good,  none  at  all.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

^  I  mean  that  if  the  house  had  not  been  haunted  the  house 
would  have  let.' 

*  Haunted  !     What  has  that  to  do  with  my  sweep  out  ? ' 

*  It  is  haunted  hy  a  sweep  J 

A  pause.  Mr.  Corder  sat  and  stared.  The  agent  looked 
down,  half  ashamed,  half  amused. 

*  I  was  not  told  a  word  about  this,'  said  the  ex-mother-of-pearl 
button  manufacturer. 

*  We  were  not  bound  to  inform  you  of  such  a  matter,'  said  the 
solicitor. 

*  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Corder,  contemptu- 
ously. ^Rats  or  bad  drains  is  the  cause  of  all  ghost  stories. 
Bats  make  a  noise,  and  drains  exhale  poisonous  vapours  which 
aflFect  the  brain.     Are  the  drains  wrong  ? ' 

*The  drains  are  right — it  is  the  chimney  which  is  wrong. 
The  sweep  infests  the  chimney.' 

^WTiat  chimney?' 

*The  stack  belonging  to  the  state-rooms.  You  may  have 
observed  gilly-flowers  grow  out  of  it.' 

*  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Corder,  impatiently. 
*  I  don't  and  won't  believe  in  ghosts — no  educated  people  do  give 
credence  to  these  foolish  superstitions.' 

*  Exactly,'  said  the  lawyer.  *  I  also  do  not  believe  a  word  about 
the  sweep,  but  unquestionably  our  domestic  servants  are  not  so 
highly  educated  as  to  be  superior  to  vulgar  terrors,  and  it  has  been 
found  impossible  for  any  one  to  retain  their  servants  who  has  tried 
to  live  at  « The  Yews."' 

*  But  who  is  this  sweep  ?  What  is  he  ?  When  did  he  live  ? 
Or  rather,  when  did  he  die  ? ' 

*The  story  is  not  romantic,  and  the  incident  is  not  very 
remote.  Some  five-a^d-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  late  proprietor's 
lifetime,  an  unfortunate  sweep,  engaged  in  cleaning  the  chimneys 
of  the  state-apartments,  fell  in  the  chimney.  He  l^  been  to  the 
top  and  looked  out,  in  descending  a  brick  gave  way,  it  is  sup- 
posed, under  his  foot,  and  he  fell  the  whole  depth  of  the  flue 
and  broke  his  neck  or  back,  or  both,  and  died  an  hour  after. 
I  remember  the  circumstance.  After  that  popular  superstition 
would  have  it  that  the  sweep  haunts  the  central  stack  of  chim- 
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tej?;,  ntsd  at  night  U  to  be  Leard  creeping  up  one  flue  nnd  down 
imother,  ftud  sometimes  as  falling.  He  is  said  to  have  been  seen 
at  the  top  of  the  ehiraney,  looking  out  and  waving  his  bnifilu 
Also,  on  moonlight  nights,  to  have  been  observed  in  some  of  the 
itmte^roomB,  seated  on  the  tttone  fender^  in  a  pensive  attitude^ 
Hith  his  head  in  hk  hand/ 

*  And  pray/  »aid  Mr.  Corder,  with  deefsion  in  his  tone,  *  is 
he'^surrounded  by  phosphorescent  h'ght,  and  doee  he  exhale  the 
odotir  of  brimstone? ' 

*0h  dear  no/  answered  the  solicitor.  *  He  is  very  black,  and 
iOielU  itrongly  of  soot/ 

*If  the  ghost  had  been  a  figure  in  chain-mail,  or  a  woman 
in  white,  there  would  have  been  some  fatisfaction  in  having  one'd 
house  faaontiKi ;  it  would  give  it  respectability /  mused  Mr.  Cordrr, 
*  Bat— a  chimney-sweep — and  a  chimney-gweep  who  only  died 
t'other  day.     'Tis  vexing/ 

*  Come  along,  Charles/  he  said,  after  a  pause,  to  his  son,  and 
rose  from  hh  chair.  *  We  must  be  off  and  to  **  The  Yews."  How 
llMnii  these  other  partiesjj  sir?  ' — this  to  the  agent. 

*  Yoa  mean  Mrs,  White  and  her  daughter/  answered  the 
lawyer.  *  Of  course  they  leave.  You  have  only  to  give  them 
notice  that  their  serviees  will  not  be  required,  and  they  must 
depart.  I  am  sorry  for  them.  Mn,  While  is  an  excellent  lady, 
hi'  '  nrded  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  much  respected 
bv  inty  i>eople.  If,  sir,  you  could  possibly  retain  her  in  any 
capacity  in  the  house  I  believe  it  would  give  general  satisfaction, 
be  a  kindness  to  her,  and  that  you  would  not  regret  it  yourself;  ii 
inofe  tnifitworthy,  honounible,  ladylike  person  I  do  not  know.  If 
yon  had  desired  a  housekeeper ' 

*  I  do  not  want  one,*  said  Mr.  Corder,  curtly. 

When  Mr.  Ckinler  and  his  son  were  in  the  street,  *  Charley* 
said  the /ormeri  'vre  roast  go  at  once  and  give  the  old  woman 
an'  *  '  id  notice  to  quit.  Well  do  it  as  genteelly  aK  we  cjm, 
b»r        .J  "iu  it.' 

So  Mr.  Corder  and  Mr.  Charles  went  to  the  wing  of  *  the  Yews  • 
iri^  Mrs,  White. 

^  n  of  the  house  inhabtt«*d  by  Mrs.  WTiite  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  other  portions.  The  late  owner  had  at 
ooe  time  c  ^4ed  the  e*^^  *  of  the  manifinn  into  two 
reiideiiees,  ng  that  by  t  ns  he  would  l»e  better  able 
to  find  tenants.    To  etTcct  thif^  and  to  make  both  dwellings 
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equally  convenient,  he  had  walled  up  doors  communicating 
between  the  parts  of  the  house  in  such  manner  as  to  give  one  of 
the  state-rooms  on  each  floor  to  each  tenement.  Thus,  the  part 
occupied  by  Mrs.  White  had  a  large  and  handsome  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  another  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  same  with  the 
wing  occupied  at  present  by  Mr.  Corder  and  his  son. 

That  gentleman  when  admitted  was  surprised  and  impressed 
by  Mrs.  White ;  he  found  *  the  old  woman,'  as  he  had  designated 
her,  to  be  a  lady  with  a  sweet  face,  middle-aged,  but  well- 
preserved,  with  the  manners  of  cultivated  society.  Mr.  Charles 
Corder  was  not  less  surprised  by  *  the  kid ' — Miss  Mabel  White — a 
very  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  self-possessed,  and  with  plenty  of 
conversation. 

Mr.  Corder  at  once  felt  that  his  position  was  difficult;  he  was 
conscious  of  his  social  inferiority,  and  nervous  because  obb'ged  to 
turn  this  charming  lady  and  her  daughter  out  of  the  house. 

He  talked  about  the  weather,  about  the  gardens,  about  the 
greenhouse,  about  the  furniture,  about  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  neighbours;  incidentally  he  learned  from  the  widow  that 
there  was  a  Baronet  within  five  miles  who  had  three  unmarried 
daughters,  and  he  resolved  mentally  that  his  son  should  marry  one 
of  them. 

*  About  what  is  their  figure  ? '  asked  Mr.  Corder. 

*  Slim  and  graceful,'  answered  the  lady. 

*I  don't  mean  that,'  said  the  ex-smoked-mother-of-pearl- 
button  manufacturer.  ^  I  mean,  what  is  each  of  them  worth  in 
money?' 

The  widow  shook  her  head.  ^Not  much,'  she  said :  ^  I  fear  the 
family  is  not  wealthy.  If  they  had  had  more  dower  they  would 
not  have  remained  unmarried.' 

*  So  much  the  better,'  thought  Mr.  Corder,  *  more  like  to  snap 
at  Charlie.' 

Casually  it  came  out  that  Mrs.  White  was  related  to  the 
Baronet.  Mr.  Corder  felt  abashed  and  awed  when  he  learned  this. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  ghostly  sweep,  and  Mrs. 
White  said,  *  Neither  Mabel  nor  I  have  been  inconvenienced  by 
him  personally.  Of  course  we  do  not  believe  in  his  existence,  and 
we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  him.  True,'  she  added,  *  we  never 
enter  the  state-rooms  at  nighty  because  we  do  not  occupy  them. 
This  wing  suffices  us,  and  two  ladies  do  not  need  more  than  a 
snuggery.'    After  a  pause,  she  said,  nervously,  and  with  a  smile 
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to  conceal  her  trepidation,  *  But  I  suppose  we  ehall  now  have  to 
vacate  our  lodging — we  cannot,  of  course,  expect ' 

*  I^t  us  not  speak  of  businesg  to-day,  ma*ara/  said  Mr,  Corder, 
politely.  *I  liiive  no  doubt  for  a  while  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
trouble  you  for  advice  and  information  about  the  place  and  people, 
which  will  be  valuable  to  me  as  a  stranger/ 

*  la  3Ir^,  Conler  likely  to  arrive  soon? 'asked  the  widow, 
timorously. 

*  There  is  no  JSIrs*  Corder,*  said  he  in  reply.  *  8he  left  this 
worh!  of  woe  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Charles  was  a  Babby* 

*  When  your  son  was  a  bahy^'  corrected  Mrj^*  White, 

'Quite  so.  I  sjiid  so/  answered  Mr,  Corder,  with  a  little  colour 
in  his  temples.  He  was  aware  that  he  bad  pronounced  his  woi-d 
wrongs 

WV'  '  father  was  talking  to  the  widow,  Chai'les  was  occu- 
pied \^  (Umghter,  an<l  found  himself  gradually  drawing  his 
dttur  nearer  to  her  till  they  were  discussing  the  spectral  sweep  in 
&  low  tone  actually  teie^a^tke. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  left  Charles  Corder  said  to  his 
btber,  *  So  I  suppose  you  have  given  them  notice  to  quit?  * 

Mr,  Corder  grunted. 

Mt  seems  almost  a  l»ity,*  said  Charles.  *  They  are  very  nice 
people,  and  might  really  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  house.' 

Mr»  Corder  growled.  *  IxK>k  here,  Charles !  The  girl  is  good* 
looking,  and  you  are  taken  with  her  pretty  fac*e.  That  is  the 
plain  KngUfih.  It  won't  do.  Ill  have  no  Miss-aUianees  in  my 
fatnily.  C!  '  v  ig  a  noble  Harouet  within  fiw^  miles  who 
hfts  three  I  laughters.     You  must  marry  one  of  them, 

I  have  made  np  my  mind.  I  allow  you  free  choice  among  the 
three,  but  sure  an  buttons  is  buttons  one  of  them  it  shall  be,  or  I 
will  leave  my  fortune  to  the  Orthojiedic  Hospital/ 

Kext  day,  after  dinner,  Mr,  Corder  said  to  his  son,  *  Charles,  I 
made  a  mistake  yesterday.  I  ff»rgot  to  inqttire  the  ages,  names, 
and  temperaments  of  the  Baronetical  daughters.  I  think  Til  jusi 
flep  over  and  ask  jiarticulars  of  Mrs.  White/ 

*  Pmy  don't  exert  yourself,' said  Mr.  Chnrk's,  startiDg  to  his 
feet,  *  I  will  run  across  and  ascertain.* 

*Oo  no  account,*  answered  Mr.  t^rder,  reddening  with  anger. 
'  I  tee  what  it  is-— you  want  to  have  another  look  into  the  blue 
•yif  of  Hiae  Mabel.  But  I  won't  have  it.  The  nooner  these 
ptople  torn  out  the  better.    Til  go  and  expedite  matters,  quicken 
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their  exit,  and  at  the  same  time  leani  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the 
Baronet's  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  Mrs.  Charles.'  The  old 
gentleman  was  excited,  and  did  not  consider  his  words.  *  If  the 
eldest  be  cutting  her  teeth,  and  the  youngest  still  in  long  clothes, 
then  of  course  I  do  not  press  the  marriage ;  but — take  care.  The 
Orthopedic  Hospital  may  straighten  all  the  feet  in  Christendom 
with  my  money  if  you  take  a  step  against  my  will.' 

The  old  gentleman  was  absent  quite  an  hour.  When  he 
returned  he  said,  *  The  eldest  is  Mary,  aged  five-and-twenty  ;  the 
second,  Susan,  is  twenty-one,  and  the  third,  Triphaena,  is  only 
nineteen.  You  may  take  your  choice,  but  sure  as  buttons  is 
buttons  one  it  shall  be.' 

Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  Jlr.  Corder  said  to  his  son, 
*  Charles,  I  wonder  what  is  the  depth  of  our  well,  and  also  whether 
the  water  is  absolutely  pure.  I  am  no  water-<lrinker  myself,  but 
I  do  feel  myself  morally  bound  to  ascertain  that  the  homely 
beverage  of  my  domestics  is  free  from  zymotic  germs.'  As  he 
used  these  last  words  he  looked  timidly  at  his  son.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  understood  them  himself,  but  they  sounded  well. 

*  Hallo !  father ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  removing  hid 
cigar  from  his  lips  and  staring  at  him. 

*  And,'  continued  INIr.  Corder,  *  I  think  I  will  step  across  to 
Mrs.  White  and  inquire.  One  cannot  be  too  scrupulous,  you 
know.  Water  is  ascertained  to  be  the  vehicle  for  the  conveyance 
of  disease.' 

*  You  seem  mighty  ready  to  hop  over  to  Mrs.  White's,  father,' 
remarked  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Corder  grew  red  in  his  wrath.  *  Charles,  I  do  not  like 
that  expression  "  hopping  over  " ;  it  is  disrespectful.  Besides,  the 
implication  in  your  words  is  distasteful  to  me.' 

After  that  Mr.  Corder  was  careful  not  to  inform  his  son  when 
he  was  desirous  of  consulting  Mrs.  White. 

*  Governor,'  said  Charles,  a  few  days  later,  *  it  is  mean  of  yon 
to  go  so  frequently  to  the  East  Wing  and  not  allow  me  to  visit 
there.' 

*  I  don't  go  frequently,'  answered  Mr.  Corder,  indignantly. 
Mr.  Charles  whistled. 

*  Charles,'  said  his  father,  bridling  up,  *  you  are  wanting  in 
respect.    I  am  your  parent.     Yon  forget  that.' 

After  this,  however,  Mr.  Corder  discontinued  his  calls  on  Mrs. 
White.    He  was  well  aware  that  his  son  watched  him,  and  he 
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iratched  Cliarle?,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  him  to  form 
an  attachment  for  Miss  Jlabeh 

Now  tlie  (_V»rder8  bpgan  to  experience  the  inconvenience  of 
inhabiting  a  haunted  bouse.  The  servants  were  in  a  condition  of 
ehrontc  terror*  The  maida  screamed  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
shadows,  mistaking  them  for  apparitionB  of  the  Deadleigh  Sweep. 
The  fall  of  an  extinguisher  on  the  stairs  tsent  the  cook  into  liti?, 
and  the  nits  blanched  the  cheeks  of  the  man-servant. 

*  ril  tell  you  what,  Governor,'  said  Charles  one  evening,  *  III 
take  a  revolver  and  sit  up  all  night  in  the  upper  state  drawing- 
rcjom,  and  if  I  see  the  shadow  of  a  gweep  ITl  shoot  it/ 

*  Stuff  and  fiddlesticks,''  said  his  father.  ^  You  phall  do  nothing 
of  the  kifid;  the  maids  are  scared  enough  already  without  your 
driving  them  mad  with  feat/ 

*Tou  have  seen  and  heard  nothing.  Governor?* 

*  Nothing*    Nur  you,  1  suppose  ?  * 

*  Nothing,  ab!«olutely  nothing.  You  don*t  believe  in  ghosts, 
do  you,  Gov,?* 

*  No,  Cbarlesf,  1  do  not.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  possible  that 
tinder  certain  contingencies  a  spirit  might  revisit  a  spot  where  a 
premature  death  had  severed  its  connection  with  the  body,  there 
in  Inmr-ti^   Mu'  Mt  .!< J^'iit .     Vnii  do  uot  believe  in  ghoptp,  do  you, 


*  Certainly  not,  father.  NeverthelesF,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
lie  right  in  mo  to  deny  what  so  many  worthy  persons  assert  on  the 
cjvidence  of  their  senses  to  be  fact.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
in  roe/ 

*  Jjci  us  go  to  bed/  said  Jlr.  Corder,  hastily. 

Mr*  Corder  and  his  son,  tliotigh  neither  believed  in  ghosts, 
and  both  scouted  the  idea  of  the  house  being  haunted  by  a 
rhimney- sweep,  were  wont  to  retire  to  bed  very  much  earlier  at 
•The  Yews'  than  bad  been  their  custom  elsewhere.  Midnight 
never  fouml  them  fngnber  downstair^  smoking  and  drinking 
irhi*kev-and-w^ter»  \\it li  the  ^reni  t]:ir]i  ^iairrnsi^  tonscend  toth(ir 
sereml  room^j. 

One  t  dinner,  %Ui*a  Jjtii*r  and  gon  were  sitting 

together*  iie,31r.  Corder  said,  *  Charles,  what  a  wonder- 

fttl  wotk  of  genius  that  *•  Enquire  Within  for  Everything"  it.  I 
find  it  an  in*  nry  of  information.     We  must  re- 

fnmbh  here,         i  'ok  down  to  get  an  idea  out  of  it, 

and  sure  as  buttons  is  buttons  there  I  find  instructions  bow  to 
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choose  a  tasteful  carpet.  Why,  Charlie,  that  book  contains  some- 
thing of  all  kinds.  I  find  there  receipts  for  the  kitchen,  and 
remedies  for  scalds,  legal  information,  hints  as  to  etiquette,  rules 
for  carving  hares,  and  soles,  and  poultry,  and  for  light  reading, 
even  poetry.  At  least  I've  come  on  one  piece,  but  I  can't  make  it 
out — poetry,  too,  by  the  noble  Lord  Poet  Byron : — 

Twas  whispered  in  heaven,  *twas  muttered  in  bell. 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  foil : 
On  the  confines  of  earth  *t  was  permitted  to  rest. 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confessed. 

So  it  goes  on,  Charlie,  and  it  means  the  letter  H.  Now  the  book 
says  that  it  is  a  very  important  thing  for  gentlefolks  to  know 
when  to  sound  that  letter  and  when  to  drop  it.  That  is  an  art 
I  never  could  discover.  Can'  you  see  what  the  noble  poet  means 
when  he  says  that  it  was  whispered  in  heaven  and  mattered  in 
hell  ?  The  noble  poet  never  meant  to  consign  to  a  certain  place 
those  who  omitted  their  aspirates;  he  had  a  liberal  education, 
and  could  not  have  been  so  intolerant.  I  cannot  understand  him ; 
but  I  assure  you,  Charlie,  I  lie  in  bed  of  a  night  tossing  on  my 
pillow,  saying  Ouse,  and  Orse,  and  House,  and  Horse,  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  get  so  bewildered  I  don't  know  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  I  never  shall  learn  without  a  teacher,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  appear  among  tip-top  gentlefolks  and  make  myself 
ridiculous  with  my  aspirates.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  one  who 
would  just  put  me  on  the  right  rails.' 

*  Don't  you  think,  father,  you  might  consult  Mrs.  White  ? ' 
Mr.  Corder  coloured.  *  I  see  through  you,  Charlie,'  he  said. 
^  You  want  to  force  on  an  acquaintance  with  our  neighbours,  so 
as  to  get  intimate  with  Miss  Mabel.  But  I  won't  have  it.  You 
marry  one  of  the  Baronetical  females,  or  sure  as  buttons  is  buttons 
I'll  endow  the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to 
bed,  Charles.  Good-night.  You  will  find  your  candle  in  the  hall.' 
Mr.  Charles  Corder  dutifully  departed,  and  retired  to  his  room, 
where  he  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  though  the  hour  was 
only  half-past  nine.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  between  the 
sheets,  but  he  redressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  tight-fitting  black, 
rusty,  sooty  black,  put  a  black  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  &11  of  black 
gauze  to  it,  which  he  drew  over  his  &ce,  giving  his  face  a  grimy 
sweep-like  appearance.  He  drew  on  a  pair  of  black  gloves,  then 
took  from  a  cupboard  a  short  black  ladder  and  a  brush,  and  slipped 
into  the  state-room  on  the  $rst  floor. 
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The  room  liad  a  handeome  large  open  fireplace,  the  chimney- 
pieoe  of  marble  richly  gculptiired,  and  festoons  of  pears  and 
ptftches.  Charles  crept  in,  planted  \m  ladder  within,  on  the 
heartbi  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  chimney.  When  he  reached 
the  vummit  of  the  ladder^  which  was  about  six  feet  high,  he  threw 
bh  leg  across  a  partition  or  stone  slab  which  divided  the  flue  from 
the  flue  of  the  state-rooms  of  the  other  portion  of  the  house — a 
partition  which  exinted  only  a  few  feet  up  the  chinmey,  sufficient 
for  the  direction  of  the  smoke  from  the  respective  fires,  Thtj'U  he 
pulled  up  the  ladder,  and  put  it  down  on  the  fiuiher  side»  and 
dejioended  by  it  into  the  grand  drawing-room  on  Mrs*  White's 
mde  of  the  house* 

Tin's  drawing-room  was  thinly  furnished  with  old  white-and- 
gold  chairs  and  tables.  The  long  windows  were  without  shutters, 
and  the  full  moon  poured  in  through  uncurtained  glass  upon  the 
polished  oak  floor.  No  one  was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Chailes  seated 
himself,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  on  the  marble  fender,  in  a 
pensive  attitude,  leaning  his  chin  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  waiting, 
whilst  with  his  other  haiid  he  played  with  his  sweep's  brush. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Mabel  White  entered 
t  *  in  a  light  nju.-^lin  evening  dress,  looking  very  fair,  pale, 
a        ;     -flike  in  the  light  of  the  moi^n, 

Mr.  Charlen  Conier  sprang  t<>  his  feet  and  hastened  to  meet 
her,  with  an  i^xpressinn  of  nipture, 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Chillies ! '  said  Mabel,  in  a  faltering  voice,  *  I  have 
dona  Very  wrong  to  inform  you  of  the  way  through  the  chimney, 

V  '         '    *n  injudicious;  v         '         ^         rgelf  at  the  window 

:  lire  last,  and  tlip  ^ht  sight  of  you,  and 

it  {Tightened  out  of  his  vnts,     I  hear  that  some  of  the  maids  saw 

V  '  :  ISC,  and  are  jK^rituaded  that  it  is  im- 
]  ^  ^  1  a  house  where  a  ghostly  sweep  is  seen. 
We  liave  done  wrong,  I  in  telling  you  of  the  way  through  the 
i'                                "  '  t'  of  the  fiUji      1        11  >i  terrors  of 
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*My  dear  Mabel,'  «uid 
eboioe«     My  father  is  an    * 
to  Ttstt   here,  and  would   >    ^ 
ibongbt  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and 
agigcd  '  ^'l  kciip  me  out  nf  f*      ' 

BnMUau^'  it   nut,  and  endow  i 

fipite  mr/ 


,  *  I  bad  no  other 
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k  Uig  if  he 
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;e,  m  sure  as  Mr. 
lopedio  Hospital  to 
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*  But,  Mr.  Charles,  my  mother,  I  fancy,  has  her  suspicions 
roused,  and  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  my  dear  mother  know  I 
was  concealing  anything  from  her.  She  has  been  about  a  good 
deal  in  the  night  of  late,  has  sent  me  early  to  bed,  and  seems 
uneasy,  as  though  she  suspected  something  was  going  on  which 
ought  not  to  take  place  without  her  cognisance.' 

*  And  you  dare  not  ask  her  consent  ? ' 

*  No,'  faltered  Miss  Mabel.  *  She  is  so  strictly  conscientious, 
and  so  prim  and  old-fashioned  in  her  ideas,  that  I  am  sure  she 
would  consider  herself  bound  to  inform  your  father  of  everything. 
I  know  it  is  not  quite  right  my  meeting  you  like  this  every 
evening,  but — but — it  would  break  my  heart  if  I  were  forbidden 
to  see  you  and  have  a  word  with  you.     Hush  ! ' 

Miss  White  started,  trembled,  and  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip. 
She  and  Charles  stood  breathless,  for  they  heard  a  step  on  the 
landing  near  the  door. 

'  My  mother  is  prowling  about,'  whispered  Mabel.  *  Oh, 
Charles,  dear  Charles  !  do  please  hide.  She  will  be  coming  in  here 
to  see  that  all  is  right.  There,  slip  through  this  little  concealed 
door  in  the  comer.  You  will  find  steps  descend  to  the  state  dining- 
room  below,  go  in  there  and  await  me.  I  will  come  down  to  you 
when  I  may.     I  can  st^p  back  now  unobserved  into  my  room.' 

She  thrust  her  lover  through  an  opening  in  the  panel,  which 
was  not  noticeable  to  a  cursory  eye ;  and  he  foimd  himself  on  a 
newel  staircase  of  stone  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  A  slit  in 
the  side  allowed  a  streak  of  moonlight  to  enter,  and  he  was  able 
to  descend  without  a  stumble.  Charles  was  in  liis  stocking  soles, 
and  his  footfall  was  noiseless  as  that  of  a  cat. 

At  the  bottom  was  the  door  into  the  dining-room,  which  was 
exactly  under  the  drawing-room.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  Charles 
thrust  it  open  with  his  fingers,  and  lightly,  absolutely  noiselessly, 
Biejjiped  into  the  grand  apartment,  into  which,  as  into  the  room 
above,  the  moon  poured  its  silvery  eflFulgence.  Charles  stood 
petrified  with  terror.  He  had  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
or  he  would  have  recoiled  through  it  when  he  saw — sitting  in  the 
moonlight,  on  the  marble  fender,  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace, 
in  pensive  attitude,  head  in  hand, — the  sweep. 

Charles  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror.  The  sweep  sprang 
to  his  feet,  took  a  step  forward,  saw  Charles — another  sweep, — and 
recoiled. 

Facing  each  other,  both  in  moonlight,  both  casting  inky  shadows 
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on  the  poliahed  floor,  both  Booty  in  garment,  in  face,  in  hand,  each 
armed  with  a  sweep's  brush,  stood  these  two  for  full  a  minute, 
silent,  observant,  as  two  duellists  waiting  the  signal  to  fight* 

Each  Wits  block  in  baud,  with  black  feet,  black  suit^,  black 
&eed,  black  capped,  each  as  ppectml  a&  the  other,  and  each,  for 
mil  ihat^  casting  a  shadow  of  a  consistency  as  substantial  a^  the 
iHher.  In  one  only  point  did  they  differ,  the  second  Deadleigh 
Sireep  was  stouter  in  build  than  the  first*  This  was  not  reassur- 
ing to  Charles ;  he  had  heard  that  the  sweep  who  had  fallen  in  the 
chimney  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  the  father  of  seven  children. 
He  coQFidercd  a  moment :  was  it  possible  that  solicitude  for  hia 
fiunily,  left  destitute,  caused  him  to  walk?  Charles  resolved  to 
inquire,  and  took  a  step  forward.  Thereupon,  abruptly  the  other 
sweep  took  a  »tep  backward,  and  raised  his  brush  as  though  to 
protect  himself  from  a  blow.  The  raising  of  the  brush  startled 
Charles?,  and  he  stepped  b.ick.  Thereupon  the  other,  as  though 
gaining  contidence,  steppt'd  forward.  It  really  seemed  as  though 
r:i  '  afraid  of  the  other,  as  though   each   heartily  wished 

hi  w  lie  a  phantom,  so  as  to  evaiwnite  and  escape  the  other* 

How  long  the  two  eiweepi*  would  have  stood  confronting  each  other, 
speechless,  it  is  impoHsihle  to  say,  had  not  a  door  oivened,  and  a 
female  figure  entered,  with  the  words — '  I  am  late,  but  Mabel 
would  not  go  to  bed/ 

Charlej*  Order  Lwked  round,  and  recognised  Mrs.  White, 
fitie  did  not  at  first  observe  him,  li«?r  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  ffweep  by  the  fireplace, 

*Iam  sure  w*e  have  both  been  indiscrete,'  said  ."slir%  M  in 
Irlling  ytiti  fif  tlie  way  into  this  |Kirt  of  the  house  through  the 
chimoey,  and  you  in  taking  advantaige  of  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  servants  to  disguise  your  vis^its  to  me,  I  can  quite  under- 
i4af»d  that  you  are  shy  of  Charles  knowing  that  you  intend  a 
cbaage  of  condition,  but  still,  sooner  or  later,  ho  must  know — and 
Mabtl  U  V  1?  fiuspicious,  I  can  see.     However,  now  I  am 

regdy,  H<^  !  let  us  practise  the  aspirate  again,  for  I  am 

resolved  not  to  give  you  my  hand  till  you  can  ask  for  it  with  an 
H,  nor  tn  '  mistress  of  your  house  withntit  an  aspirate  to  it/ 

Then  »h^  I  to  observe   the  frozen,  terrified  aisipect  of  the 

sweep,  and  she  turned  her  eyea-— saw  the  second,  screamed,  and 
staggered  against  the  walU 

At  that  momcDt,  alM',  a  iecond  door  opened,  and  a  flush  of 
candlehght  filled  the  toom*    Mabel  appeared,  holding  a  bedroom 
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candleBticky  with  au  expression  of  well-afifected  surprise  in  her 
face.    At  that  moment,  also,  simultaneously  both  sweeps  dis- 
appeared,  one  up  the  chinmey,  the  other  up  the  newel  stair. 
^  Oh,  mamma !  how  came  you  here  ? '  asked  Mabel. 

*  I — I — I  thought  I  heard  sounds,'  answered  Mrs.  White,  *  and 
timorous  though  I  be  constitutionally,  yet  morally  I  am  strong.  I 
knew  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  no  one  was  breaking  into  the 
house,  so  I  made  my  rounds.' 

^  Did  you  see  anything,  mamma  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.' 

*  But  you  screamed.' 

*  Yes,  at  your  entering  so  unexpectedly.  Did  you  see  any- 
thing, Mabel  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  mamma,  nothing.' 

^  I  think,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  White,  ^  that  after  all  I  did  see 
something,  but  it  was  only  my  shadow  projected  by  the  moon- 
light against  the  fireplace.' 

^  And  I,  mamma,'  said  Miss  White,  *  I  admit,  that  I  also  did 
see  something,  but  it  was  only  my  shadow,  cast  by  the  candle  I 
carried  in  an  opposite  direction.' 

^  Quite  so,  darling;  we  saw  nothing  but  our  respective  shadows.' 

*  Absolutely  nothing  else.' 

^  Let  us  to  bed,  then.  I  am  so  thankful  we  had  false  alarms.' 
Next  morning  Mr.  Corder  and  his  son  met  at  breakfast.  The 
father  was  not  easy,  and  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  meal  with  his 
usual  relish  ;  his  hand  shook,  he  upset  his  egg  over  the  cloth,  he 
buttered  his  fingers  instead  of  his  toast,  and  put  his  ^  Standard ' 
down  on  the  bacon. 

^  Did  you  go  to  bed  directly  I  left,  last  night  ? '  asked  Charles, 
slyly. 

*  Pretty  nigh,'  answered  Mr.  Corder  without  looking  up.  *  I 
was  not  very  well.' 

^  You  had  no  bad  dreams,  I  hope  ? '  said  Charles.  ^  Did  not 
walk  in  your  sleep,  whispering  the  aspirate  in  heaven,  and  mutter- 
ing it  in  hell,  eh  ? ' 

Mr.  Corder  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  spots  of  colour 
formed  on  his  cheeks,  he  bent  his  face  over  his  cup,  and  began  to 
rake  some  oofifee  grounds  out  of  it. 

*  I  also  was  not  very  well,'  said  Charles,  ^  and  was  unable  to 
sleeps  80,  my  dear  father,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  for  the 
ghost — ^the  Deadleigh  Sweep,  and  lay  it,  if  possible/ 
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*  Yc^,'  said  Mr,  Corder,  faintly.     He  was  still  raking  in  his  cup, 

*  Well,  Governor,  I  have  discovered  a  way  into  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  housej  now  walled  off,  through  the  chimney.  So 
1  explored  all  the  grand  rooms  of  both  parts  of  the  mansion — in 
feet,  all  the  four  state  apartments  whose  fireplaces  oj>en  into  the 
hatmtad  chimney-stack,* 

*  Well,*  said  the  father,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  Charles, 

*  And  I  made  a  difK^overy/  continued  the  young  man, 
^  Indeed !  *  Then  the  old  gentleman  upset  his  coffee  cup  so  as 

lo  spill  the  contents  over  his  nankeen  waistcoat  and  light  check 
fjDosers. 

*  I  discovered,  Boss,  that  there  are  no  ghosts  at  all,  that  the 
iireep  is  a  myth*  The  jackdaws  have  built  for  years  in  the 
ehimncj,  and  the  noise  they  make  has  given  rise  to  the  stories 
^kmi  circulate*' 

*  You — ^you— yoo  saw  nothing  ?  * 

'Positively  nothing  but  my  own  shadow.  When  I  got  into 
the  room  on  the  other  side,  I  was  scared  for  a  moment  by  my  own 
sihadow*  When  I  raised  my  hand,  it  lifted  its  hand,  when  I  put  a 
foot  forward,  it  put  one  back.  The  moonlight  was  so  powerful 
thai  my  shadow  had  quite  a  substantial  appearance.' 

Mr.  Cordex  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  relief.  «  I  confens,' 
ho  Mlid,  Hbat  I  did  hear  steps  last  night,  ajid  was  disturbed  by 
them — so  it  was  you,  Charles,  walking  ?  * 

*I— lonly,* 

*  And  you  are  convinced  that  there  is  no^ * 

*  I  am  positive  that  this  house  is  haunted  by  no  black  spirit 
bat  I'  '  only — there  are  two  of  them,  White — and  I  think^ 
bitimt,  iie  wisest  course  for  both  of  us  will  be  to  secure 
their  permanent  abode  here.  If  you  wilt  take  ujion  you  the 
reipOQftibility  of  one,  I  will  answer  for  the  other.* 

Mr. Oorder  pufft-d .  ' Charles — there  are  the  Baronetical  females.' 

*  Let  them  remain  as  they  ore.  I  tliink.  Governor,  that  you 
oanlv  '  '  iiT  than  whisper  your  aspirate  in  heaven  with 
Mrt.  ^  fi  I  shall  be  happy  to  recogni»e  as  my  mother,  if 
yoQ  will  consider  Mabel  as  your  daughter.* 

Mr.  Ckirder  Wit       '  After  a  while  he  looked  up  and  laughed. 

*  The  Orthoi>cdTr  will  have  to  get  on  without   my  help/ 

be  said* 

*And'<T]  '  '    "  ^     .         "  n-  hi*  walked  by 

Deadleigh  Sv\     ^  ^  /^; 
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SOME  SEA-SERPENTS,   ORIGINAL  AND 
SELECTED. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  whether  anybody  has  ever  pointed  out 
how  far  all  the  best-known  and  most  popular  sea-serpents,  from 
Bishop  Pontoppidan's  celebrated  beast  down  to  the  sportive 
creature  that  occasionally  amuses  himself  by  appearing  suddenly 
to  a  yacht's  crew  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  are  indebted  for  some  of 
their  most  striking  and  interesting  features  to  the  two  very  poetical 
monsters  which  came  across  from  Tenedos  in  the  second  ^Eneid 
on  purpose  to  devour  the  imprudent  Laocoon.  I  can  never  read 
that  famous  jmssage  without  seeing  in  it  the  grand  archetype  and 
prime  original  of  all  the  various  genera  and  species  of  sea-serpent — 
l)ast,  present,  or  to  come.  No  doubt  the  sea-serpent,  like  most 
other  animals,  has  varied  a  little  from  time  to  time,  and  has 
been  afifected  by  the  Darwinian  principle  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
in  proportion  as  the  credulity  of  the  sea-serpent-observing  world 
grew  less  and  less.  Still,  the  monsters  that  devoured  Laocoon 
ix)ssessed  in  very  full  perfection  all  the  *  points' that  ought  to 
distinguish  a  perfectly  thorough-bred  and  first  prize  sea-serpent. 
Their  heads  and  shoulders  were  raised  (in  the  most  orthodox 
manner)  high  above  the  waves,  while  their  bodies  trailed  behind 
upon  the  surface,  rising  up  in  an  undulating  fashion  here  and 
there  between  the  foaming  billows.  They  had  a  bristly  mane 
upon  their  necks;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  good  mane  is 
highly  desirable,  or  even  absolutely  indispensable,  in  the  get-up 
of  a  successful  sea-serpent,  to  this  very  moment.  They  were 
more  or  less  blood-stained  and  fiery  creatures ;  and  the  original 
and  only  genuine  medisBval  portent  went  so  far  as  actually  to 
belch  forth  flames  and  black  wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils.  This  last  alarming  feature,  however,  has  been  greatly 
mitigated  in  his  modem  representatives,  who  now  don't  caxe, 
apparently,  to  put  themselves  into  competition  with  an  ordinary 
locomotive,  and  so  content  themselves  with  making  the  sea  boil, 
and  spurting  out  foam  from  their  unspeakable  blowholes  (if  any). 
Altogether,  the  influence  of  the  Virgilian  conception,  it  seems  to 
me,  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  the  whole  family  of 
existing  sea-serpents, 
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There  are  a  good  many  theories  now  extant  about  the  semi- 
mythical  Tnonster,  which  have  been  defended  with  varying  ability 
by  Tarious  learned  men.  Mr,  P,  H.  Gosse  was  of  opinion  that  the 
8ea-«erpent  (if  there  be  a  sea-serpent)  was  a  modern  represent* 
alive  of  the  otherwise  extinct  saurian  a,  who  enacted  the  |mrt  of 
whales  in  the  teeming  secondary  seas*  Whether  any  of  these  big 
dragons  of  the  prime  have  really  left  any  descendants  or  not,  there 
esm  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  were  certainly  very  parlous  mon- 
st^m  in  their  own  day.  Naturally,  the  biggest  things  in  such 
extinct  reptiles  have  been  discovered  in  the  Western  Stat-es  of 
Aineraai^  which  whip  creation  for  big  trees,  big  rivers,  big  fossil*?, 
and  big  fortunes.  One  of  the  most  digconcerting  creatures  to 
meet  on  a  yachting  expedition  in  cretaceous  mens  must  evidently 
bave  been  that  uncanny  beast  from  the  C^olomdo  lieds?,  which 
Professor  Oeikie  soberly  describes  as  *a  huge  snake-like  fomi, 
forty  feet  long,  with  slim,  arrow-shajied  head  on  a  swan-like  neck, 
riKtng  twenty  feet  out  of  the  water/  According  to  Dr*  Cope,  who 
haa  closely  studied  the  habits  and  manners  of  this  unpleasant 
animal  in  his  native  rocks,  the  monster  must  often  have  swum 
several  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  only  occasionally 
pO{iping  up  his  head  for  foHy  feet  to  take  a  breath,  and  then 
withdrawing  it  to  feed  forty  feet  below  on  the  bottom,  without  once 
moving  the  jiosition  of  his  iKxly.  Such  an  unaccountable  saurian 
■s  tUfi,  suddenly  rearing  his  *  swan-like  neck  *  (as  if  he  were  a 
Boble  Anglo»Saxon  lady)  within  a  few  yards  of  the  observant 
pleastire-boat  among  tire  Inner  Hebrides,  would  create  a  far  greater 
imj^easion  than  any  tliat  can  be  produced  by  the  degenerate  and 
somewhat  shadowy  krakens  of  these  prosaic  latter  days. 

Bui  Colorado  can  do  even  bigger  things  than  this  in  the  matter 
of  gigantic  fossils;  for  Dr,  Cope*s  other  protegi^s,  the  'pytliono- 
roofpluc  saurian s,'  whose  name  alone  ought  to  strike  t^^rror  into 
the  umtU  of  every  b<*holder,  were  seventy-five  feet  long  from  the 
rnd  of  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  aud  were  so  very  snake- 
like  10  fomi  that  even  solenm  scientific  men  have  given  them 
in  ill  geriousncfis  the  well-worn  title  of  icea-serpents.  They  were 
long  and  nairow  in  shape;  their  heads  were  big  and  flat;  and 
thitir  hnge  eyes,  like  those  of  the  best  and  ugliest  Chinese  dragons, 
mtt^  directed  outwards  and  upwartljf«  with  a  hideous  leer*  They 
had  a  pair  of  fiippersi  very  like  a  whalo  |  and  on  the  roof  of  their 
month  they  had  fonr  rowt  of  formidable  teeth,  very  like  a  snaka. 
But   the  m«ist  raaky  thing  abont  them  was  their  gaping  jawi, 
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which  opened  wide  by  a  double  joint,  so  ag  to  allow  them 
swallow  their  prey  whole,  after  the  fashion  of  our  modem  cobras 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  modem  theorist  has  yet  proclaimed 
the  identity  of  the  various  scattered  sea-seqients  of  our  own  daj 
with  the  pythonomorphic  saurians;  but  if  any  enterprising  young 
writer  cares  to  act  upon  the  hint  in  the  silly  season,  when  th^ 
white  elephant  has  gone  to  his  own  place,  when  Parliament  ha 
ceased  from  troubling,  and  reporters  are  at  peace,  he  is  perfectly 
welcome  to  accept  the  suggestion  without  further  acknowledf 
mentp 

Jlr,  Searles  V,  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  it  that  thi 
Bea-serpent  (8upi>o&ing  there  is  a  sea-seqjent)  is  not  a  reptile 
all,  of  what  sort  soever,  but  a  whale-like  monster,  belonging  to  tM 
game  group  as  certain  extinct  toothed  whales  who  flourished  (a 
the  history  books  say)  in  the  eocene  period.  The  particular  j>{ 
in  fact,  which  they  flourished  most  cflfectively,  according  to  Mr* 
Woo<l,  was  their  formidable  head ;  and  with  that  they  (as  well  as 
their  hypothetical  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  the  modem  sea- 
serpents)  were  wont  to  attack  less  warlike  whales,  whom  they 
killed  and  devoured  with  their  big  teeth.  These  undcnlabldi 
eocene  monsters  ran  to  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  tmd  wer 
certainly  provided  with  most  carnivorous  fangs,  sufficient  to  rende 
them  very  unpleasant  contemporaries  for  the  other  whales  whq 
lived  side  by  side  with  them,  Several  of  the  most  respectably 
authorities  believe  that  the  toothed  cetaceans  in  question  wer 
really  (to  put  it  plainly)  big  seals,  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
developing  into  thoroughgoing  whales.  They  are,  by  origin, 
warm-blooded,  air-breatliing,  terrestrial  animals,  which  have  t^ei 
to  the  habit  of  swimming,  till  at  last  their  outer  form  has  come 
closely  to  resemble  that  of  cold-blooded,  gill-bearing,  egg-lay  in  j 
fish,  Mr.  Wood  has  set  forth  his  very  hypothetical  views  with  an 
air  of  sober  conviction  which  is  quite  charming  in  its  simplicity^ 
and  has  assigned  the  as  yet  undiscovered  h^ea-serjient  to  the  *  ordei^ 
Zeuglodontia,'  almost  as  confidently  as  though  he  had  got  a  specif 
men  or  two  of  the  evasive  monster  securely  bottled  for  examinatiot 
in  his  own  private  museum.  On  the  whole,  it  might  be  better  U 
follow  Mrs.  Glasse*8  admirable  advice,  and  first  catch  your  ue 
serpent. 

Again,  Dr,  Andrew  Wilson,  who  accepts  the  existence  of  th4 
monster  as  proved,  believes  that  sea-serpents  are  in  all  probability 
huge  over-gi'own  specimens  of  the  ordinary  marine  snakes,     Iii 
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thifi  belief  he  is  followed  by  tliiit  learned  snake-fancier,  Miss 
Hopley,  who  etoutly  urges  the  claims  of  her  favourite  reptilea 
(appMt-Qtly  on  the  familiar  princiiile  that  there's  nothiDg  lik«» 
lenther)  to  be  the  original  and  only  genuine  sea-serpents,  all 
othen  being  spurious  iniitations.  Very  few  people,  probably,  are 
aware  that  besides  the  Great  Sea-Serpent,  whose  existence  is  so 
extremely  problematical,  there  are  a  great  many  small  sea-serpents, 
•0  perfectly  historical  that  they  have  been  duly  named  and  classified 
with  Hcientific  minuteness.  These  oceanic  snakes,  which  usually 
vary  in  length  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  are  found  chic- fly  in  the 
tiiapi<^  seas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  especially  in  the 
Itkdian  Ocean.  They  are  very  venomous,  and  are  described  by 
ibos«  who  know  them  most  intimately  as  *  wild  and  ferocious.'  In 
oalm  weather  they  lie  quietly  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  enjoying 
their  after-dinner  repose  like  the  cobra  at  the  Zoo,  and  Ba\ing 
themjielves  even  the  trouble  of  breathing  by  their  possession  of 
eQormous  lungs,  in  which  (as  in  a  tank)  they  store  up  air  enough 
to  last  their  cold  blood  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  ingenious 
deTicc  is  not  the  only  modification  they  have  undergone  to  fit 
Ihem  for  their  marine  existence :  the  tail  is  flattened  out  into  a 
Fodder,  as  in  fish,  and  the  undersurface  of  the  body  is  ridged  into 
a  keel,  8o  as  to  enable  them  to  swim  more  easily  over  the  crest  of 
the  billows.  The  sea-snakes  live  on  fish,  which  they  poison  as 
tbey  eatch,  and  swallow  whole,  head  foremost. 

Now,  the  question  is,  could  one  of  the  forty-eight  known 
spedes  of  eea-snakes  ever  attain  8u65cient  dimensions  to  have 
given  ri»e  (allowance  being  made  for  human  exaggeration)  to  the 
be«t  recorded  instances  of  the  great  sea-serpent  ?  Bishop  Pontop- 
{ndan's  specimen^  seen  off  Norway  in  1740,  was  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  ?econl,  and  measured  about  600  feet  in  length.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  the  biggest  sea-snake  known  to  I>r.  Giinther  of  the* 
British  Museum  (the  great  authority  on  things  reptilian)  is  only 
twelve  feet  long ;  which  leaves  a  considerable  margin  for  the 
faishop^s  ifpcTimen  to  make  up,  even  under  the  mowt  favourable 
eircnmirtances.  Again,  the  very  notable  beast  spied  off  Boston, 
IbuHHicfaum^^ttJS  in  1819,  i»  describe  with  a  noble  and  jioetitml 
inLgwtf^em  as  being  *  from  80  to  250  yards  in  length  j '  which 
remindii  one  of  the  ingenuous  advertising  dodge,  whereby  shop- 
IseeperB  announce  that  a  lot  of  goods,  worth  obviously  on  an 
avetage  five  pounds  ajjiece,  are  *  from  one  shilling/  In  182*2,  a 
ieeond  nea-serpent,  spied  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  wa^  again  cal- 
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culated  at  600  feet  long,  which  seems  a  suspicious  reminiscence 
of  the  father  of  all  sea-serpents  seen  by  Pontoppidan.  Captain 
Drevar's  great  snake,  which  coiled  itself  twice  round  a  sperm 
whale,  was  of  indefinite  length,  but  as  it  raised  its  head  ^  some 
sixty  feet  perpendicularly  in  the  air,'  its  total  extent  must  have 
been  pretty  good  for  an  overgrown  sea-snake. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  kinds  of  animals  do  really 
produce  at  times  abnormally  large  individuals;  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  fish  and  reptiles,  where  the  size  of  the  different 
adults  always  varies  greatly  with  varying  circumstances.  Every- 
body knows  that  a  full-grown  trout  may  be  almost  any  size,  big  or 
little ;  while  as  for  pike,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  records  the  biggest 
he  ever  saw  as  being  no  less  that  3  feet  lOJ  inches  long.  Still, 
the  amount  of  lee-way  that  a  twelve-foot  sea-snake  has  to  bring 
up  before  it  reaches  the  600  feet  of  the  Norwegian  si>ecimen8, 
or  the  750  of  the  Boston  champion  monster,  is  really  too 
immense  to  be  readily  granted  by  sober  reasoning.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  sea-serpents  should  be  most  frequently 
seen  in  the  North,  while  sea-snakes  are  almost  confined  to  the 
tropics.  Why  do  the  gigantic  growths  always  come  north- 
ward, to  the  exact  spot  where  they  may  be  seen  by  credulous 
Norwegians  and  wonder-loving  Americans?  Is  it  not  just  a 
trifle  significant  that  these  portents  are  oftenest  beheld  by  the 
superstitious  Norse  sailors,  and  the  still  more  superstitious  Celts 
of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ?  According  to  their  faith,  perhaps, 
is  it  unto  them.  Where  the  belief  in  sea-serpents  is  strongest, 
the  sea-serpent  is  oftenest  seen.  Pretty  much  the  same  thing  has 
frequently  been  observed  about  ghosts,  spirits,  latter-day  miracles, 
and  most  other  signs  and  wonders. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  undoubted  sea-monsters  of 
very  portentous  size,  whose  exceeding  bigness  has  only  quite  lately 
come  to  be  recognised  as  historical.  Foremost  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  great  squids,  or  ten-footed  cuttle-fish,  who  differ  from 
that  now  familiar  beast,  the  octopus,  in  the  possession  of  two  very 
long  arms  or  tentacles,  besides  the  eight  shorter  feet  which  are 
common  to  the.  whole  group.  Long  before  the  gigantic  squids 
were  scientifically  recognised,  vague  stories  about  them  were  cir- 
culated among  sailors,  and  pictures  were  even  painted  (as  ex  votoa) 
representing  huge  calamaries  entwining  their  arms  and  clinging 
suckers  round  the  tall  masts  of  a  good-sized  smack.  An  ex  voto^ 
however,  is  not  exactly  evidence,  as  anybody  who  has  seen  the 
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miraculous  escapes  in  aoy  little  lt4ilian  or  Proven9al  pilgrimage 
chapel  will  re-adily  aclniit;  nor  is  even  the  story  quoted  by 
Horchfrom  an  Icelandic  bistoryj  how  in  1639  a  *  sea  spectre'  was 
cast  «»bore  on  a  fiord,  with  a  body  as  big  as  a  man'**,  seven  tail?, 
two  yard;*  long,  and  one  long  tail  that  ran  to  five  fathoms.  (If 
tbiii  was  a  t«*iuid,  one  arm  and  one  tentacle  must  have  lieen  lost ; 
but  there  is  much  virtue  in  your  ifs*)  *  The  tails  were  crowded 
With  buttons,  like  eyes,  with  a  pupil  and  eyelid,  which  were  gilt** 
Truly,  a  most  fanciful  description  of  the  tiuckers  on  the  arms  of  a 
big  cakmaiy. 

Very  recently,  the  big  squid  has  become  quite  a  respectable  scien* 
tific  character,  and  has  been  duly  admitted  to  our  natural  histories 
imder  the  specific  titles  of  Arckiteutkis  7nonachus  and  /!•  dttx» 
When  nn  animal  comes  to  have  a  double  I^tin  name,  for  genus 
and  qiecies,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  fairly  forced  his  way 
into  good  society,  and  attained  for  liimself  a  public  recognition. 
Tbo  first  big  calamary  found  in  modern  times,  according  to  Dr* 
Woodward,  was  sighted  by  the  French  steamer  Alectorij  off  Tene- 
nffe,  in  1861,  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  it;  but  after  a 
long  fight,  the  monster  got  away,  leaving  its  tail  behind  it,  in  the 
running  noo;*e  of  a  rope.  Thin  brute  was  supposed  to  be  about 
eighteen  feet  long,  wilh  uruis  of  five  or  six  feet  more  (still  a  long 
way  off  from  ihe  sea-seq>ent).  But  one  mmit  remember  that  the 
aalmou  that  got  away  from  one  is  always  a  far  larger  and  heavier 
fi^b  than  any  salmon  one  ever  actually  landed  and  weighed  in  the 
impartial  scaler  of  undistorted  reaUty,  Perhaps  the  sixe  of  tlie 
AltdafiB  squid  wa^  computed  not  in  Britit^h  feet,  but  in  a  mea^'U^e  of 
lisngtb  e<juivalent  to  that  well-known  angling  standard  commonly 
called  fisherman's  weight* 

I^ter  still,  several  other  big  cuttles  were  observed  in  various 
|iarti  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1871,  a  dead  specimen  was  found 
floating  off  the  Grand  I^ank  of  Xewfoundland,  and  its  jaws  (almost 
the  only  portion  easily  preserved)  were  sent  tu  the  Hmithsouian 
Institute  at  Wa»hiDgtun.  The  body  of  this  big  calamary 
measured  fifteen  feet  long  (bigger  tlmn  a  hipp<Ji>otamu8) ;  the 
ansi  were  mutilattHi,  but  what  remained  of  them  was  nine  or  ten 
feet.  Four  years  later,  some  Connemara  fishermen  in  a  cttrmgh 
(Irish  for  what  the  WeUh  call  a  coracle,  a  very  primitive  boat, 
cif  wooden  ribs,  covered  with  liirpaulin)  saw  a  large  object  floating 
to  Mmward,  near  the  water*wom  crags  of  Kofiin  Island.  On  [»ulling 
OBt  to  it|  they  found  it  was  an  enormous  cuttle«fish,  basking  at 
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ease  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Being  Irishmen,  and  therefore 
naturally  brave,  the  men  attacked  the  huge  uncanny  brute  in 
their  fragile  craft,  and  succeeded  in  lopping  oflF  one  of  his  horrible 
arms.  Thereupon,  the  cuttle  turned  tail  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner,  and  made  out  to  sea  wildly  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The 
Irishmen  followed  him  up  vigorously,  and  at  last  overtook  him, 
when  they  cut  oflF  his  head  and  another  arm.  These  portions 
they  brought  safe  ashore,  and  they  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Dublin 
Museimi.  It  is  a  delightful  thing,  in  all  sea-serpent  lore,  to  be 
able  to  point  to  such  solid  islands  of  undeniable  fact,  here  and 
there,  among  the  vast  ocean  of  myths,  surmises,  estimates,  and 
conjectures.  The  arms,  which  are  the  short  ones,  measure  eight 
feet  long,  and  are  as  big  round  as  a  man's  leg.  At  the  same  rate, 
the  long  tentacles  ought  to  have  been  thirty  feet  in  length. 

The  honour  of  setting  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  great  squid, 
however,  certainly  belongs  to  the  Bev.  M.  Han-^ey, '  the  learned 
and  accurate  Newfoundland  naturalist.  In  1873,  two  fishermen 
were  catching  cod  in  Conception  Bay,  wl\en  they  saw  a  shapeless 
mass  floating  on  the  water  at  a  little  distance.  *  Wreck,  no  doubt,' 
they  said  to  themselves ;  and  as  fishermen  are  not  above  salvage, 
they  approached  close  to  it,  and  struck  it  with  a  boat-hook.  In 
a  second,  the  supposed  wreck  developed  suddenly  into  a  fearsome 
monster,  opened  its  huge  staring  eyes  ferocioysly  with'-a  ghastly 
roll,  and  snapped  at  the  boat-hook  with  its  huge  bill  or  jaws. 
The  men  were  so  fascinated  with  terror  that  they  could  not  move ; 
and  before  they  had  recovered  their  self-possession  the  creature 
was  full  upon  them,  shooting  out  from  its  head  several  long  fleshy 
arms,  and  groping  at  the  boat  with  them  in  its  hideous  fury. 
Only  the  two  long  tentacles  succeeded  in  grappling  it,  and  one  of 
the  men,  seizing  his  hatchet,  cut  oflF  both  of  them  with  a  well- 
delivered  blow.  The  cuttle-fish  then  absconded  promptly,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  race,  though  ill-tempered  and  savage,  is 
cowardly  when  wounded.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  arms  was 
destroyed  before  its  scientific  interest  was  known ;  but  the  other 
was  brought  to  St.  John  and  examined  by  Mr.  Harvey,  who  found 
that  the  fragment  alone  measured  nineteen  feet.  Professor 
Verrill  considers  that  the  total  length  of  the  animal  must  have 
been  about  sixty  feet.  A  very  gruesome  monster  indeed,  no 
doubt,  but  still  by  no  means  up  to  sample  as  a  full-grown  sea- 
serpent. 

Some  months  later,  Mr.  Harvey  came  across  yet  another  big 
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cuttltf-^Mh.  This  time  he  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  entire 
aniinaU  *ui^i  to  get  it  properly  me-asured,  photographed,  and  pre- 
senrcd  in  brine.  The  body  is  eight  feet  long,  and  live  feet  round ; 
the  long  tentacles  are  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  the  short 
ann«$  itix  feet  apiece.  Each  of  them  has  nearly  a  hundred  suckers, 
a&d  every  sucker  is  provided  with  a  living  piston,  by  means  of 
which  the  creature  can  create  a  vacuum  the  moment  it  touches 
ita  prey,  and  so  reinforce  its  own  powerful  muscles  by  all  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  above  the  spot  it  thus 
haiens  upon.  *  No  fate  could  be  more  horrible,'  says  Mr.  Harvey^ 
'Uian  to  be  entwined  in  the  embrace  of  those  eight  clammy 
O08p6e-Uke  anns,  and  to  feel  their  folds  creeping  and  gliding 
arotmd  you,  and  the  eight  hundred  discs,  with  their  cold  adhesive 
kmeli^  glueing  themselves  to  you  with  a  gnisp  which  nothing 
oould  relax,  and  feeling  like  so  many  mouths  devouring  you  at 
the  iatne  time*  Slowly  the  horrible  arms,  supple  as  leather » 
Btvoiig  as  steely  and  cold  as  death,  draw  their  prey  tmder  the 
awful  beak,  and  press  it  against  the  glutinous  mass  which  forms 
the  body*  The  cold  slimy  grasp  paralyses  the  victim  with  terror, 
attd  the  powerful  mandibles  rend  and  devour  him  alive.'  Every- 
body has  read  the  wonderfully  dramatic  account  of  a  conflict  with 
a  huge  cuttle-fish  in  the  *  Travail leurs  de  la  Mer  * ;  but  even 
Victor  Hugo's  pieuvre  would  be  but  a  pigmy  beside  Mr*  Harvey's 
gigBDtic  calamaries. 

Anotiier  Newfoundland  clergyman,  Mr.  Gabriel,  meaaured  two 
ilOl  larger  squids,  cast  ashore  at  Lamaline  in  1870,  in  one  of 
which  the  body  was  forty  feet,  lung,  and  in  another  forty-eeven 
fmtU  And  one  of  Mr.  Harvey *s  informants  measured  a  spedmen 
which  wms  washed  up  by  the  waves  a  little  earlier,  and  found  it 
to  be  eighty  feet  in  length.  Altogether,  the  oaftes  collected  by 
thin  abler  and  very  trustworthy  natunditit  conclusively  prove  that 
ctsttle-fifih  of  perfectly  colossal  size  do  really  occur  in  considerable 
otmsbem  in  the  North  Atlantic, 

Oui  we  conclude  then,  as  a  clever  writer  lias  lately  done,  that 
the  giant  squids  aitt  the  real  creatures  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  belief  in  sea-serpents?  To  me  at  least  it  seems  improbable. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one  fonn  of  tea--serpeut  will  cover 
all  the  varioitii  mytha  and  observed  caaes.  I  have,  rather,  a  modeat 
theory  of  my  t*wn  nn  to  the  true  origin  and  development  of  the 
emtirtf  &mily,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  set  forth  in  th*'  umni 
•dentifio  cla&sificatory  faahion. 
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There  seem  to  be  two  grand  divisions  of  the  genus  se^H 
serpent:  firstly,  those  due  mainly  to  preconceptions  and  super^ 
stitions,  and  so  ultimately  mythical  in  origin  ;  and,  secondly, 
those  due  mainly  to  observations,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  and  *h> 
mainly  genuine  in  origin.  But  no  single  explanation,  I  believej^ 
will  suflSce  to  cover  both  kinds ;  and  the  particular  explanation  d^t 
each  particular  instance  must  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  tli^| 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  seen.  Some  ghosts  are  entireljH 
fanciful  or  imaginary,  while  other  ghosts  have  a  genuine  physics^B 
basis  or  substratum  in  a  wooden  stake,  a  sheet,  and  a  pumpkinfl 
Even  80,  it  seems  to  me,  some  sea-serpents  are  purely  mjrthicalS 
while  others  depend  for  their  first  hint,  at  least,  upon  some  rea^ 
visible  object,  more  or  less  correctly  observed. 

The  mythical  sea-serpent,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  by  far  th^_ 
commoner  animal  of  the  two,    ,His  origin  goes  back  in  time  to  ^M 
very  early  period,  when  he  and  many  other  formidable  dragons 
stalked  abroad,  unchecked  and  rampant,  over  sea  and  land  alik^_ 
In  the  old  English  epic  of  Beowulf  there  is  a  very  fine  monst^H 
called   the    Fire   Drake  (drake   being   good  Anglo-Saxon   for   a 
dragon),   which   guards   a   mysterious   submarine   treasure,  and 
which  comes  out  by  night  t>o  slaughter  the  people  of  the  royal 
hero.     Beowulf  himself  goes  forth,  with  his  rune-covered  sword, 
to  battle  with  this  relentless  monster,  and  slays  it,  indeed,  by  his 
own  strong  arm,  but  is  blasted  by  its  fiery  breath,  and  dies  shortly 
after  the  fierce  encounter.     Now,  the  old  literature  of  the  North 
is  fill!  of  sea-dragons  of  just  the  same  type — fire-breathing  krakens, 
which  devour  ships :  terrible  shapes,  begotten  of  the  dread  and 
mystery  of  the  ocean,  and  possessing  all  the  ordinary  mythical  fea- 
tures of  dragon-kind.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that,  as  we  go  down 
in  time,  the  dragons  and  sea-serpents  of  each  age  are,  as  a  rule, 
exactly  what  that  particular  age  expected  to  find  them.     In  the 
fifteenth  century  a  dragon  that  didn't  breathe  fire  would  have  been 
quite  unworthy  of  notice,  and  a  mere  big  marine  snake,  with  a 
prosaic  habit  of  lolling  on  the  top  of  the  water,  would  have  been 
considered  not  one  whit  better  than  an  ordinary  whale  or  walrus. 
At  the  present  day,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  common  sea-serpent 
possesses  few  obviously  mythical  features,  though  he  has  srUU  a 
distinct  tendency  to  retain  a  mane,  which,  in  the  memorable 
instance  of  the  Dmdalus'8  monster*  is  significantly  described  as 
*  something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse,  nr  rather  a  bunch  of  sea- 
weed, washing  about  its  back.' 
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In  Norway,  to  this  day,  the  belief  in  sea-serpents  is  almost 

univcreal^,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  a  survival 

II  tht>  primitive  Teutonic  belief  in  the  krakens,  sea-dragons,  and 

ler  monstrous  mythical  beasts,  Norwegian  seamen  are  supersti- 

ions  far  beyond  the  superstition  even  of  ordinary  sailors;  their  faith 

"in  Odin  and  in  various  other  equally  mythical  people  is  something 

quite  touching  in  the  present  age  of  criticism  and  agnosticism.  When 

m  man  firmly  believes  beforehand  that  such  a  thing  as  a  sea-serpent 

does  really  eiist,  and  when  he  expects  to  knock  up  against  one  any 

day*  quite  as  casually  as  he  knocks  up  against  a  seal  or  a  porjjoise, 

will  naturally  follow  that  whenever  he  sees  any  large  unknown 

he  will  immediately  set  it  down  for  a  sea-serpent.     The 

of  Norway  ^^d  of  the  Hebrides  are  very  rough  and  misty ; 

BU  known  objects  lot>m  up  through  their  fogs  with  marvellous 

;  the  people  are  prone  to  belief^  fanciful,  and  very 

all  the  elements  for  the  production  of  a  most  excel- 

&nt  sea-serpent  exist,  in  short,  in  the  most  absolute  perfection* 

'^"     modem  serpent  is  the  heir-genend  of  the  ancient  dnigon, 

1.     Wlien  the  dnigon  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  he  left 

most  of  his  surviving  properties  and  effects  by  will  to  his  repre- 

<•   *he    serpent,    iis   residuary    legatee.     Or,   to  put   the 

'omewhat  more  eorrectlj',  the  dragon  is  not  yet   wholly 

act ;  be  has  graduiUly  develo|>ed  into  the  serpent  by  slow  and 

changes.     Many  old  draconian  peculiarities    cling 

even  now,  in  his  serpentine  guis«^.     The  very  name 

*  has  a  mythical  ring  about  it ;  for  when  a  man  says  '  snake  * 

you  '  '  once  he  means  the  kind  of  reptiles  dealt  in  by  Dr. 

irj  i  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer — the  ophidians  of  fact  and  science  ; 

when  he  says  *  serjient  *  you  know  he  means  the  mysterioua 

bitiist  who  hfts  entered  largely  into  all  myth  from  the 

I  all  thi ugfi.     Now,  the  seqient,  as  everybody  knows, 

this  father  of  lies  :  not  only  is  he  (as  Falstaff  would  have  siiid) 

litmself,  but  he  is  also  a  cause  of  lying  in  others*     Not  that 

:  need  be  necessarily  conscious  or  intentional ;  by  far  the 

er  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  hasty  or  incorrect  observation, 

by  tenror,  magnified  by  wonder,  and  rendered  unduly 

by  preconception.     1  regard  the  man  who  says  he  baa 

^  §een  m  s«a-«erpent  *  in  much  the  same  light  as  I  regard  the  man 

rbo  flays  he  has  *seen  a  ghost/     Each  is  applying  to  a  real  or 

joppOMd  object,  more  or  less  hastily  observeil,  a  term  which  is 

aytliieal  in  origin,  overlaid  by  superstitions  and  prejudices,  and  at 

15-2 
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once  too  definite  and  too  indefinite  for  llie  thing  he  thinks  he  has 
Been.  Instead  of  merely  stating  facts,  he  is  drawing  an  inference  \ 
he  is  classifying  his  own  experience  side  by  side  with  certain  othc 
experiences  and  belief**^  the  mass  of  which  have  conae  down  ta 
ns  from  an   eminently  uncritical,   myth-maldng,  romantic  age 
Thereby  he  puts  himself  immediately  out  of  court :    his  evid€ 
is  either  inadmissible  or  is,  at  least,  worth  vei7  little. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  scientific  theorists 
endeavour  to  identify  the  vague  and  shadowy  outlines  of 
polymorphic  and  Protean  shape,  the  sea-serpent  (if  shape  it  csai 
be  called  that  shape  has  none,  distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  < 
limb),  with  the  enaliosaurians  or  zeuglodons  of  sober  fact,  tc 
much  overlook  this  mythological  descent  of  the  questionably 
beast  from  the  primteval  dragon.  Accustomed  themselves  to  clos 
and  careful  observation,  rigorous  examination  of  all  posaiblfl 
sources  of  error,  accurate  weighing  and  measuring  and  comparison 
of  parts,  they  do  not  readily  throw  themselves  into  the  state  of  mind 
of  people  who  behold  a  dim  \isible  object  bobbing  indefinitely  up 
and  down  upon  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  straightway  proceed 
to  envisage  it  with  all  the  familiar  features  of  the  sea-serpent, ; 
they  have  always  pictured  it  to  themselves  in  their  own  fancyJ 
The  myth^making  mind  and  the  scientific  mind  are  so  far  aj 
from  one  another  that  it  is  diflfieult  for  the  one  to  appreciate  the 
other.  Only  those  who  know  how  easily  the  supernatural  is  found 
where  it  is  expected  ciin  at  all  understand  the  constant  appearanc 
of  great  sea-serpents  off  the  Scotch  and  Norwegian  coasts.  And 
in  saying  this  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  even  though  nes 
week  a  real  enaliosaurian  or  zeuglodon  or  gigantic  marine  ophi- 
dian should  be  hauled  ashore  at  Bergen  or  Campbelltown,  and 
duly  dissected  and  classified  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  or  Professc 
Huxley.  For  my  contention  is  just  this,  that  even  though  such 
a  beast  really  exists,  the  great  sea-serpent  of  the  dog-days  is  nc 
he,  but  the  lineal  modern  representative  of  the  mediaeyal  and 
primes val  dragon. 

The  second  or  mainly  historical  type  of  sea-aerpent,  I  take  it? 
has  comparatively  little  in  common  with  the  mythical  beast.     I 
don't  mean  to  deny,  of  course,  that  even  the  mythical  sea-serpent 
have  usually,  in  each  individual  instance,  some  distinct  basis 
fact ;  but  the  fact  is  there  merely  the  occ-asion,  not  the  cause,  < 
the  entire  phenomenon.     The  two  animals,  it  seems  to  me,  diffe 
from  one  another  as  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  differs  from  UU 
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sestie  ghost ;  as  the  mirage  differs  from  the  ordinary 
lisioQ.  Sea- serpents  of  this  type  may  be  again  sxib- 
idod  into  two  minor  classes :  those  which  have  been  caught  or 
|r»ed,  and  those  which  haven't.  Uufortunataly^  the  animala 
former  class  have  always  turned  out  on  closer  examination 
not  to  be  sea-serpents  at  all,  even  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
|«nr>  '  >  the  burden  of  proof  is  cast  entirely  upon  the  latter* 
le  best  captured  sea-serpents  on  record  was  that  caught 
the  crew  of  Uje  barque  Ahcrfoyle  in  September  1B77.  This 
ay  craft  wa«  cniiHing  in  the  classic  home  of  8ea-seri>ents,  ofif 
Scotch  coa.st,  during  the  warm  summer  weather,  when  (as  we 
all  know)  the  gigantic  beast  lovefi  to  bask  upon  the  surface  and 
ian  himitelf  lH*fore  the  eyes  of  laulies  and  of  knights  ;  and  lo  !  of  a 
sodden,  on  the  lee  side^  enter  a  sea-serpent,  in  humour  debonairi 
baflking  and  sunning  himself  quite  according  to  precedent  on  the 
summit  of  the  wat er.  The  gallant  crew,  congratulating  themselves 
^thai  they  had  got  him  this  time,  lowered  a  boat  forthwith,  and 
jed  trj  liiirpoon  the  dubious  monster  with  all  alacrity,  Alas  I 
went  right  through  him;  and  when  the  A ber/oyU^ 8 
J  examine  him  in  detail,  he  proved  to  be  a  mass  of 
ae^  like  decaying  jellyfish,  some  of  which,  when  bottled,  finally 
away  into  a  watery  consistence*  Strings  of  por^Mjises^. 
>  log«,and  bunches  of  wrack  have  often  similarly  done  dutyi 
a  sea-serpent  till  hooked  or  closely  observed;  and  it  id  in- 
'  V  genendly  the  first  description  of  the  object^j 
the  disillusion, coincides  with  all  the  popula 
ideas  of  die  sea-serpent,  one  and  indivisible.  Especially  do  they 
almost  all  rejoice  in  well-developed  manes ;  a  feature  extremely 
^improbable  in  a  real  marine  beast,  but  practically  iudispensjible  in 
ae  form  or  another  to  flrHgons»  wyvem«s  krakens,  hippogryphs, 
,  and  other  familiar  denizens  of  the  roedii£>val  zoological 


The  observed  bat  uncaught  sea-serpents  are  harder  far  to  deal 
|iriili ;  and  in  mnny  eases  it  is  certainly  f>ossible  that  they  may 
ive  beeo  large  unknown  marine  animals.    The  two  best  instances ' 
oiidoubtedly  the  well-known  ones  of  the  DitdaluH  and  the 
In    1848,  Capt,  McQuh«%  of  the  former    ship,  aaw 
[etiormouK  striit-nt*  (note  the  mythical  name— not  *  snake*), 
rhich  passed  him  rapidly,  with  head  and  ^houlder;^  about  four  feet 
Eive  tV         '    .  And  a  bcidy  some  sixty  feet  long.     In  1877,  the 
)9bom4'^  with  more  caution,  saw  *  a  large  manna*^] 
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animal '  off  the  coast  of  Sicily-  It  was  in  1875  that  skipper  DrevaiJ 
of  the  Pauline  espied  his  famous  creature,  which  he  describes  inl 
his  affidarit  by  the  suspicious  words,  *a  huge  serpent,'  In  alU 
these  cases,  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  something  was  seen,  fon 
a  good  many  officers  and  men  were  on  deck  together,  and  it  is  nod 
likely  that  they  could  all  of  them  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the! 
main  facts  to  which  they  testified.  But  in  the  very  best  autben^ 
ticated  instance,  that  of  the  Osborne.,  the  accounts  of  the  four! 
officers  who  suw  the  object  showed  considerable  discrepancies  (dueJ 
of  course,  to  hasty  observation);  and  in  any  case,  whatever  thd 
creature  was,  it  was  certainly  not  a  sea-serpent,  aa  the  sea-serpenii 
is  generally  understood.  The  one  thing  in  which  almost  all  tha 
officers  coincide  is  the  statement  that  the  very  big  beast  had  both! 
fins  and  flippers.  The  captain,  who  calls  it  a  *  fish,'  saw  it  througW 
a  telescope,  and  thought  it  had  a  head  like  a  seaL  The  lieutenanw 
and  engineer  saw  *  a  ridge  of  fins ';  and  another  officer  saw  a  huga 
monster  '  having  a  head  about  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length*! 
All  these  [mrticulars,  with  others  too  long  to  mention,  are  decidedljj 
and  suspiciously  whale-like.  | 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Osborne  really  did  Bern 
gome  very  big  animal,  and  the  appearance  of  such  an  animal  is  ill 
itself  sufficiently  remarkable  :  but  it  was  not — no,  it  was  not  tfaa 
great  sea-serpent.  Nobody  denies  that  there  are  many  very  larg« 
creatures  in  the  sea ;  probably,  also,  nobody  would  dogmatical™ 
aasert  that  every  big  marine  creature  is  already,  in  the  ordinarjl 
hackneyed  phrase,  *  known  to  science/  But  before  any  one  cail 
declare  that  the  particular  animal  he  sees  is  new,  he  must  hava 
seen  and  examined  all  the  other  animals  of  anything  like  the  mmm 
size  that  are  now  duly  recognised  by  the  naturalists.  Just  coni 
sider  for  a  moment  how  many  big  marine  monsters  are  actually 
known,  which  might  be  mistaken,  singly  or  in  combination,  for  fl 
sea-serijent  or  other  unnamed  prodigy ;  and  then  reflect  what  arj 
the  chances  that  everyone  of  them  has  been  tried  and  rejected  iii 
explanation.  I 

Of  the  whale  kind  alone  there  are  a  round  dozen  or  more  wit  H 
considerable  pretensions  on  the  score  of  size*  Besides  those  twj 
familiar  brutes,  the  sperm  whale  or  cachelot  (from  forty  to  sevent J 
feet  long),  and  the  Greenland  whale  (from  fifty  to  sixty  feetn 
there  are  many  less  popular  cetaceans  which  distinctly  deserA^e  J 
place  of  honour  as  the  Goliaths  and  Titans  among  marine  monJ 
Bters.     The  bottle-head,  or  beaked  whale,  not  infrequent  on  thm 
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BritiBh  cott^ts^  nms  to  forty  feet,  and  has  a  narrow  serpentine 
beak ;  Sowerby^s  wlia!e,  though  i^mallerj  is  interesting  from  its 
pcmiiession  of  a  very  anake-like  head,  which  tapers  at  the  end  into 
ft  long  snout,  while  its  jawi^  are  armed  with  two  big  and  fang-like 
protrtuiing  tusks,  Cuvier's  and  Van  Beneden's  whales  seldom 
eioeed  twenty-four  feet,  but  they  also  have  extremely  snaky 
forms  and  faces.  As  all  these  last  have  elevated  heads,  and  rejoice 
in  the  posaession  of  a  well-marked  dorsal  fin,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  sfrioij  of  them  in  motion  may  sometimes  have  given  rise 
to  appearances  like  those  described  by  the  officers  of  the  Osborne. 
They  can  aUo  hMsst  of  the  necessary  flippers,  which  are  a  very 
liT  iTie  set  of  organs  indeed.     Then  there  is  the  New  Zea- 

Wl  ,  ,.  ...idius,  only  four  specimens  of  which  have  ever  been  cap- 
tared — a  long-headed  whale^  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  tnska 
which  it  can  protrude  at  pleasure  from  the  aide  of  its  mouth. 
The  well-known  catling  whale  is  much  smaller,  rarely  reaching 
tpcnty-five  feet ;  but  itn  cylindrical  tapering  body,  high  dorsal 
ftn,  and  long  flippers  admirably  adapt  tt  for  masquerading  in  a 
body  aa  the  great  sea-serpent,  a  trick  which  it  is  almost  certainly 
known  to  have  played  ere  now.  The  orca,  that  tiger  of  the  sea, 
fneasnres  about  thirty  feet,  but  is  so  enormously  swift  in  its 
niovements  that  it  can  overtake  and  swallow  alive  even  the  rapid 
dolphins;  and  Eschricht  was  acquainted  with  one  which  contained 
in  it«»  stomach  thirteen  poq)oi8es  and  fourteen  seals,  but  was  un- 
fortunately choked  in  t\w  brave  endeavour  to  swallow  a  fifteenth, 
A  whit©  whale,  or  a  bottle-head,  pursued  by  a  string  of  orcas,  with 
their  fins  just  sliowing  above  the  trough  of  the  waves,  ouglit  to 
make  a  very  tolemble  sea-serj^>ent  indeed.  As  the  bottle-head 
leaped  madly  out  of  the  water  in  front,  the  serpent  would  seem  to 
h  it>«  fore  part  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.     The  Irom  of 

th'  il,  of  oonrae,  puts  him  quite  out  of  the  running  j  but 

the  bump'back  whale  and  the  rorqual — the  latter  seventy  feet 
long,  and  narrow  in  form — display  Mome  fine  sra-sf^qirntine  ele- 
meilta  of  faee  and  feature.  These  are  but  a  tithe  of  all  tiie  various 
wtialr«  already  described  by  naturalists;  of  the  fin-whale(»  alone 
tl'  at  lea^t  a  dozen  species,  including   the    great    Pacific 

pLi  ,  Horn  (sometimes  a  hundred  feet  long),  who  glides  with 

anoniioiitf  velocity  over  the  ocean,  and  is  recognised  at  an  immense 
dinlance  by  tli'  '  fg  of  spray  he  sends  up  -      '         from  his 

bkiw^holen  at  .  ui.     Again,  there  are  s*  '''wn  kind* 

of  Mesoplodon  ;  and  every  one  of  all  these  kinds,  jointly  and 
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severally,  must  be  taken  into  account,  before  we  can  say  that  any 
particular  marine  monster  we  happen  to  observe  is  in  fact  a  new 
species  of  sea-serpent. 

I  will  not  insist  upon  any  of  the  numerous  other  creatures,  such 
as  manatees,  seven-foot  turtles,  gigantic  squids,  and  huge  swim- 
ming lizards,  which  may  have  gone  sometimes  to  make  up  elements 
in  various  sea-serpents,  new  or  old,  but  will  content  myself  with  a 
few  true  fish,  quite  big  enough  to  add  their  .mite  to  the  general 
mystification  of  the  ocean.  One  hundred  and  forty  diflferent  kinds 
of  sharks  are  known  to  Dr.  Giinther,  of  which  the  blue  shark 
attains  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  porbeagle  ten.  But  the  huge 
carcharodon,  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  family,  reaches  the 
length  of  forty  feet ;  it  is  strictly  pelagic  in  its  habits,  and  occurs 
in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  Forty  feet  is  a  fair  length ; 
but  the  Cftallenger  dredged  up  from  the  deep  ooze  of  the  Atlantic 
the  teeth  of  a  still  larger  shark,  at  least  double  that  size ;  and  if 
the  owners  of  these  huge  fangs  are  now  extinct,  they  must  at  any 
rate  have  become  so  within  a  very  recent  period.  Our  own  North- 
Atlantic  basking  shark  reaches  thirty  feet ;  and  the  hammerhead 
also  attains  an  extremely  creditable  size.  Vastest  of  all,  however, 
is  the  enormous  rhinodon,  a  gigantic  shark-like  fish  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  which  is  known  to  exceed  fifty  feet,  and 
is  said  to  have  arrived  at  as  much  as  seventy.  The  tunnies  and 
sun-fishes,  though  far  smaller,  may  yet  sometimes  have  helped 
in  forming  good  sea-serpents.  A  long-nosed  whale  pursued  by 
threshers  has  also  doubtless  done  good  service  more  than  once  in 
the  same  fashion. 

The  final  question  is  just  this  :  In  an  ocean  teeming  with  so 
many  known  animals  of  huge  size,  ought  we  to  set  down  any  un- 
caught  specimen  as  a  new  species,  on  a  cursory  examination,  under 
eminently  deceptive  and  unsatisfactory  circumstances  ?  And  if 
we  do,  are  we  not  in  all  probability  more  or  less  directly  in- 
fluenced by  surviving  memories  of  the  great  extinct  krakens  and 
fire-breathing  dragons  ?  Are  we  not,  in  short,  trying  to  make  a 
sea-serpent  out  of  it  ?  Let  us  rest  satisfied  with  our  big  cuttle- 
fish and  huge  whales  and  monstrous  sharks  for  the  present ;  and 
whenever  anybody  catches  us  an  enaliosaurian  or  a  zeuglodon  or 
an  immense  marine  ,snake,  let  us  accept  their  new  addition  to 
zoology  with  all  acclamation.  Meanwhile,  let  us  urge  once  more 
on  all  theorists,  *  First  catch  your  sea-serpent ' :  then  proceed  to 
classify  him* 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    ONE   PIONEER    OF 
TIERRA    DEL    FUEGO. 

Moi>ER5  ideas  of  unexplored  lands  are  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  North  and  South  Poles,  whither  costly  expeditions  are  con- 
itautlj  being  deB]>tit€hed  :  while  in  South  America  alone  there 
are  the  int^riorai  of  Guiana,  Brazil,  Patagonia,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
beiides  smaller  patches  of  only  half  explored  land,  all  calling  for 
more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

The  whole  of  Brazil  has  indeed  been  explored  in  a  superficial 
aort  of  way :  that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  narrow  lines  of  ex- 
plortxl  land,  chiefly  along  rivers  which  intersect  the  country; 
but  only  two  people  from  all  the  civilised  world  have  ever 
penetrated  beyond  the  coast-  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  thotigh  the 
coMt  itself  has  been  well  surveyed,  and  whalers'  boats  frequently 
ImcI  there  for  water. 

One  of  these  two  pioneers  ia  a  Chilian  lady  who  was  ship- 
wreaked  on  the  coai<t,  and  mved  alive  by  the  chief  of  a  Fuegan 
tribe  which  m ordered  all  her  companions.  She  was  seen  alive 
and  happy  by  the  other  pioneer,  a  seaman,  by  name  Thomas 
Tborold,  who  spent  nearly  six  months  in  the  interior  of  this 
itimiige  country,  atid  came  safe  home  to  England  again .  It  is  hift. 
story  that  I  propose  to  tell. 

Leit*  than  wix  years  ago  an  English  sailing  shi[>,  boujfwanl 
bound  from  Valjuiraiso,  foundered  oti'  the  west  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Foego  during  the  cniel,  ¥rintry  month  of  July*  The  crew  got  into 
tiiree  Ixats  ami  pulbxl  to  the  shore,  wliich  was  not  far  distant. 
After  rounding  a  headland,  they  found  themselves  in  comimratively 
imootb  water,  surrounded  by  l>are,  bleak  hills,  beneath  which  there 
waa  a  broad  sandy  beach,  which  would  afford  them  easy  landing. 

But  on  this  Wmih.  aud  about  the  ft>ot  of  the  hills  they  saw 
what  above  all  things  they  dreailed — the  dgns  of  the  doom  they 
felt  muiit  sooner  or  later  be  theirs — the  stunted  fonns  of  Fuegan 
natives,  standing  and  lying  ttb>ut  their  nide  huts  aud  canoes* 

Aa  eooQ  as  the  Fuegans  espied  them,  they  crowded  into  their 
eai^  *        —  while  tl  •         ht  a 

Oil  ,  where   1  ike  a 

floek  of  vultures  hovering  over  their  prey. 
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The  Fuegans  are  a  small  race,  with  a  dark  copper-coloured 
skin.  The  men  are  mostly  clad  in  old  vests  and  trougers  that 
they  have  acquired  from  some  shipwrecked  crew,  or  from  the! 
steamers  passing  through  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  others  wear 
deer  or  guanuo*j  skins.  The  women  are  dressed  more  simply  in 
a  single  garment  resembling  a  ponch^},  made  of  some  skin :  a  1 
simple  square,  with  u  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head. 

Their  boats  have  none  of  ibe  graceful  gliding  of  the  North 
American  canoes,  bat  are  simply  made  of  pieces  of  bark  or  wood 
clunseily  tied  together  with  fibres,  and  are  awkwardly  rowed  with  < 
oars  formed  of  poles  with  flat  pieces  of  wood  tied  on  to  the  end. 
The  only  manufacture  in  which  these  men — the  lowest  type  of  1 
humanity — at  all  excel,  is  that  of  barbed  spear-heads,  which  they  f 
make  with  considerable  skill  of  an  almost  transparent  sort  of  flint, 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  arrow-heads  used  by  the  wild  Bugr^s 
of  Brazil.     These,  dipped  in  poison  and  fixed  on  to  long  woodeuJ 
shafts,  become  dangerous  weapons  for  poor  weary  sailors  to  face  whal 
have  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with  but  oars  and  stretchers. 

Before  the  three  doomed  boats  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  they  were  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  canoes  crammed 
with  these  gibbering  aborigines,  before  whom  the  sailors  were 
perfectly  helpless,  for  from  a  considerable  distance  the  unerring 
spears  came  hurtling  towards  them.  The  miserable  men  tried  in 
vain  to  parry  them.  One  by  one  they  dropped  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  died  in  agony,  as  the  fiery  venom  from  the  spear- 
heads coursed  through  their  veins. 

Suddenly,  when   there  were  only  two  or  three  left  untouched 
in  each  of  the  boats,  one  of  the   Fuegans,  who  seemed  to  be 
chief  among  them,  gave  a  shout  that  made  all  the  others  stand ^ 
motionless,  with   spears  poised  in  their  hands ;  and  he  spoke  to 
them  in  their  loud,  cracked  language  for  a  minute  or  more :  i^ 
seemed  years  to  the  helpless  men  waiting  to  be  killed. 

At  the  helm  of  one  of  the  boats  sat  the  mate,  Thomas  Thorold,| 
a  tall,  strong  man  of  about  thirty,  towards  whom  the  chief  pointed 
several  times  as  he  was  speaking.  Soon  he  stopped  shouting  and 
gesticulating,  and  again  the  f^pears  came  whizzing  from  the  stronj 
savage  arms. 

But  a  change  had  taken  jtince:  the  weapons  were  aimed  at  alll 
the  sailors  except  Thomas  Thorold.     He  sat  there  untouched,  ex-j^ 
pecting  every  moment  to  receive  his  death  wound,  and  receiving 
it  not.     Only  he  saw  his  companions  dropping  one  by  one,  me 
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ing  their  Hentlis  bravely,  as  Englishmen  are  wont  to  do,  but  with 
features  tortured  into  that  rigid  glare  which  indicates  the  height 
of  guppressed  terror  and  extreme  suspense. 

When  at  last  the  mate  was  the  only  living  one  left^^  to  his 
horror  they  surrounded  him,  hound  his  hands  and  feet,  and  lifted 
him  into  one  of  their  canoes.  Then  they  turned  towards  shore, 
towing  the  three  boats  behind  them. 

Thurold,  naturally  supposing  that  they  were  keeping  him  for 
torture,  and  preferring  immediate  death  to  a  deferred  but  more 
horrible  fate,  attempted  to  jump  into  the  sea,  or  dash  out  his  brains 
•gainst  the  sides  of  the  canoe ;  but  they  carefully  prevented  him 
from  doing  himself  any  harm.  Arrived  at  the  shore,  they  retired 
lo  their  huts,  leaving  him  still  bound  hand  and  foot  upon  the  beach. 

This  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  that  night  he  lay  there 
helplenfl,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  carried  to  the  fire  or  some 
other  torture.  But  they  went  about  their  business,  gathering 
dams  and  muscles  and  eating  them  raw,  collecting  fuel  and  heaping 
Bp  the  firea,  and  never  touched  their  prisoner  at  all ;  only  they 
kr-  ^  *  '  \ng  towards  him, and  crowds  of  little  half-naked  hideous 
eh  Jood  a  few  yards  oflT  and  gazed  at  him  in  awe,  and  lean 

dogs  came  and  snarled  and  sniffed  at  him  suspiciously. 

The  tribe  appeared  to  consist  of  between  one  and  two  hundred, 
and  there  were  several  rude  huts  formed  of  trees  cut  down  and 
ituek  close  to  one  another  in  the  ground,  while  their  branches 
and  foliage  were  tied  together  and  formed  an  inefficient  roof. 

Fuegana  appear  to  be  insensible  to  cold,  for  though  the  climate 
ia  as  cold  or  even  colder  than  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they 
do  Dot  attempt  to  make  comfortable  huts  for  themselves,  and 
ibey  wear  nothing  but  the  light  clothing  which  I  have  described. 
At  night,  however,  most  of  them.«lept  by  the  tires,  like  dogs  on 
a  winter**  night. 

All  that  night  long  Thomas  Thorold  lay  bound  upon  the  beacb» 
trembling  wit  h  oold  and  terror,  and  praying,  *  Lord,  now  let  me  die  I  * 

In  the  early  morning  he  felt  that  his  hour  had  come,  for  two 
or  three  of  the  Fuegims  came  towards  him,  and  one  of  them  had 
a  knife  in  his  hand.  But  when  they  had  cut  the  fibre  ropes  that 
bound  him  they  If  ft  him  alone  again,  standing  on  the  beach,  free 
to  do  what  he  Hk^  d. 

It  was  UBeleDs  to  think  of  flight,  for  their  eye«  were  alwayi 
upon  him,  and  bcf^idefi,  one  man  could  have  done  nothing  with  a 
boat  in  the  sea  outttide  the  bay.     So  after  a  while  he  obeyecl  the 
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cravings  of  nature,  and  collected  muscles  and  clams  on  the  shore^ 
as  he  had  seen  the  natives  do ;  and  on  this  cold  food  he  made  a 
wretched  breakfast. 

Thus  he  spent  all  that  day  and  all  the  next  thirty-seven  days, 
for  he  kept  a  careful  count  of  the  time.  He  ate  only  the  miser- 
able shell-fish  that  he  found  on  the  beach,  drank  water  from  a 
torrent  that  flowed  down  the  mountain-side,  and  slept  by  one  of 
the  fires,  which  he  boldly  approached  the  first  night  after  they 
unbound  him,  for  he  had  experienced  the  cold  of  one  wintry  i 
night,  and  that  was  enough. 

They  were  neither  kind  nor  unkind  to  him,  but  took  no  notice 
of  him  whatever  ;  they  never  attempted  to  speak  to  Mm,  even  by 
signs,  except  on  one  occasion  when  he  wandered  too  far  from  them,  j 
and  one  of  them  ran  after  him  and  made  signs  to  him  to  go  back« 

During  the  leaden-footed  days  he  necessarily  observed  how 
the  natives  passed  their  time,  but  he  did  so  without  the  sUghtest 
interest,  and  was  unable  to  relate  many  details  about  them.  Moet 
of  the  work,  such  as  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water,  was  done 
by  the  women ;  the  men  did  very  little,  but  spent  their  time 
mostly  in  lying  about  their  huts,  Sometimes  a  few  of  them  went 
off  in  their  canoes  seal  hunting,  and  always  returned  with  one  or 
two  seaJs ;  sometimes  they  went  hunting  inland,  and  returned 
with  a  guanaco — a  species  of  llama :  then  they  ail  immediately 
fell  upon  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  ate  it  raw.  If  a  dead  seal  waa 
washed  ashore,  they  ate  it  in  the  same  way,  gorging  themselvea 
on  the  putrid  blubber  and  flesh. 

After  these  disgusting  feeds  they  lay  on  the  ground  for  hours 
in  a  torpor,  and  Thorold  could  easily  have  stabbed  them  as  they 
lay  asleep,  but  that  some  of  the  weaker  ones,  having  been  unable  i 
to  secure  much  of  the  food,  were  awake  and  ready  to  cast  their' 
spears  at  him.  Moreover,  if  he  had  killed  them  all,  he  would  have 
been  no  better  off. 

All  these  weeks  he  was  in  a  horrible  state  of  suspense  as 
why  he  was  being  kept  alive  and  what  torture  was  preparing  for 
him,  so  much  so  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep  for  terror,  until  forced  j 
into  unconsciousness  by  fatigue. 

But  on  the  thirty-eighth  day  an  event  occurred  which,  althougl 
in  itself  gruesome  and  terrifying,  put  into  his  heart  a  hope  that 
he  might  some  day  return  to  the  outer  world  again,  and  gave  hi 
a  clue  as  to  what  was  his  captors'  only  conceivable  object  in  pre 
serving  him  alive. 
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It  was  about  noon,  on  a  fine  cold  day,  when  Thorold,  standing 
OQ  the  beach  and  looking  out  to  sea,  saw  two  whalers'  boats  pull 
round  the  headland  to  a  distant  part  of  the  shore,  where  they  pro- 
ceeded to  land  and  get  fresh  wat^r.  The  huts  of  the  Fuegans 
were  between  Thorold  and  the  new-comers,  who  apparently  did 
not  perceive  the  natives,  and  were  quietly  filling  their  water-casks 
at  a  stream. 

As  Thorold  was  following  hi#  natural  impulse  to  run  to  them, 
get  into  one  of  their  boats,  and  make  them  row  away,  he  was 
pfaiioQed  by  three  or  four  strong  natives.  Then  a  few  canoes  put 
out  to  cut  off  the  boats,  should  they  attempt  to  escape,  and  all  the 
re^  of  the  fighting  men,  and  many  of  the  women,  caught  up 
their  long  spears  and  ran  towards  their  \ictim8. 

To  ITiorold's  surprise,  he  was  made  to  run  along  with  thera. 
The  whalers'  men  were  intercepted  before  they  got  off,  and  then 
it  was  the  old  ghastly  t-ale  repeated :  they  were  shot  down  to  a 
man  with  the  poisoned  spears.  All  the  while  the  Fuegans  who 
were  holding  Thorold  made  him  understand  that  they  wished  htm 
to  Wfttch  what  was  going  on,  by  gesticulating  and  pointing  towards 
tlie  ilanghten 

After  it  was  over  they  pillaged  the  dead  bodies  and  the  boats 
of  everything  they  had,  and  then  threw  the  corpses  into  the  sea. 

While  Thorold  was  lying  awake  that  night,  and  brooding  over 
the  horrible  event,  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  him  that  the 
0tject  of  the  Fuegans  in  keeping  him  alive  was  to  send  him  back 
to  his  people  that  he  might  tell  them  how  they  would  be  treated 
if  they  came  to  the  land  of  the  Fuegans — to  declare  unending 
war  between  themselves  and  the  white  world ;  and  though,  of 
eoorte,  he  never  knew  for  a  certainty,  yet  the  way  in  which  they 
made  I '  ^*h  the  slaughter  of  the  whalers'  men,  and  every* 

thing  *  ;i»ened  before  and  after,  pointed  to  this  explanation 

of  tJieir  conduct.     From  that  night  his  great  fear  and  suspense 
w^ '  '    ■     "'     'grain  of  hope. 

;  the  Fuegans  collected  their  belongings, 
which  conmsted  of  nothing  but  spears  and  knives,  a  few  skins,  and 
Mime  ntensilt  for  holding  water,  and  marched  inland,  taking  their 
pfiaomer  witb  them,  Tliey  Kpent  about  six  hours  a  day  on  the 
march,  orer  difficult  moimtain  passes  and  down  into  deep  valleys, 
making  fires  to  sleep  by  at  night,  and  living  on  guanacosp  which 
Uiey  oocaiionally  ahot^ 

Thorold  took  little  interest  in  observing  the  nature  of  the 
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country,  but  he  reported  it  to  be  very  similar  to  that  seen  on  the 
coast — ^bleak  mountains,  with  occasional  copses  of  stunted  trees,  • 
and  all  el»e  absolutely  barren  and  uncultivated.     There  is  little  | 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a  treasure-house  of  mineral  wealth,  for 
various  ores,  including  gold,  are  picked  up  in  plenty  on  the  coastf 
and  there  is  every  indication  of  coal*     If  a  coal-mine  was  once  got 
into  working  order  here,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  for  the  i 
coaling  of  ships  alone,  as  well  as  for  use  in  South  America  itself,  ' 
for  coal  is  at  present  brought  from  England  at  great  expense  all 
the  way  to  Monte  Video,  and  to  Sandy  Point,  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  from  the  north  of  Chili* 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  they  met  another  tribe,  also 
on  the  march,  and  the  two  bodies  of  men  fell  to  fighting  at  once,  J 
as  is  their  invariable  custom*     After  an  hour's  fighting  there  were  j 
only  about  fifty  men  left  of  the  first  tribe ;  these  surrendered,  and  J 
became  prisoners  of  war  to  their  conquerors,  who  had  also  sustained 
heavy  losses*     The  prisoners,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  re-  , 
garded  as  slaves  at  all,  but  simply  mingled  with  the  victorious  I 
tribe.     After  the  battle  the  prisoners  spoke  to  their  captors  about 
Thorold,  whom  they  brought  forward,  apparently  explaining  their 
object  in  keeping  him  ;  and  he  lived  with  the  new  tribe  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  he  had  done  with  the  old  one,  J 

Nearly  six  months  Thorold  spent  in  this  way,  the  tribe  in  ' 
which  he   lived   sometimes  marching  for  five  or   six  days,  and 
then  settling  down  for  several  weeks ;  sometimes  they  were  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  then  he  lived  as  they  did,  chiefly  on  raw  mussels 
and  other  shell-fieh ;  when  they  were  inland  he  lived  on  pieces  of  I 
raw  guanaco,  which  he  grabbed  along  with  the  others. 

There  is  a  story  current   in   Chili  that  the  Fuegans,  when 
driven  to  necessity,  first  eat  their  dogs,  the  only  domestic  animal 
which  they  keep,  and,  when  these  are  all  gone,  proceed  to  devour  J 
the  old  women  of  the  tribe.    Thorold  saw  no  signs  of  cannibalismy| 
but  this  was  perhaps  because  no  necessity  for  it  arose.     He  states  I 
that  the  old  women  were  treated  with  especial  care;  and  it  is 
doubtful   whether   this   affection  arose  from   the   hearts  or   the 
stomachs  of  their  grandchildren,  j 

Five  times  he  saw  a  fight  with  another  tribe ;  in  three  out 
of  the  five  his  tribe  was  conquered,  and  he  changed  hands,  the 
prisoners  always  appearing  to  explain  to  their  captors  their  objectJ 
in  keeping  him. 

Among  the  third  tribe  with  which  he  lived  he  saw  a  white 
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woman  ;  she  was  the  Chilian  lady  whom  I  have  already  meutioned, 
anil  Thorold  took  the  first  opportunity  of  going  up  to  her.  The 
Foegans  held  him  back  at  first,  for  they  regarded  her  as  a  goddess  ; 
bat  at  her  command  they  let  him  approach  her.  They  were  un- 
able to  converse,  for  she  spoke  only  Spanish,  and  he  only  Eng- 
lish ;  but  from  that  time  Thorold  was  treated  by  the  natives 
with  more  deference  than  before. 

He  was  never  allowed  again  to  approach  the  Chilian  woman, 
who  appeared  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  her  situation  before  him, 
but  he  saw  her  manner  of  life.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  chief, 
and  bad  apparently  a  large  number  of  children.  The  natives 
Ifeatad  her  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  cooked  meat  for  her, 
and  made  her  a  more  elaborate  hut  than  they  made  for  themselves* 
Her  dren  was  a  mixture  of  civilisation  and  barbaris^m*  On  the 
whole  «he  appeared  satisfied  with  her  strange  life. 

About  four  weekfi  after  Thorold  joined  this  tribe,  another  tribe 
came  opon  them  ;  there  was  a  fight,  and  he  changed  hands.  Just 
before  the  fight  began  the  Chilian  woman  went  away  with  a  few 
oompanions,  and  he  saw  her  no  morel 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  the  tribe  which  poaaeased 
Thorold  reached  a  place  on  the  sea-shore  which  consist^sd  of  a  bay 
almost  shut  in  by  land.  He  had  often  reached  a  similar  place, 
for  there  are  many  bays  on  that  coast  with  an  island  facing  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  they  had  reached  this 
ipot  he  was  on  the  beach  gathering  hi^  usual  breakfast  of  shell-fish, 
when  be  heo^rd  a  sound  that  sent  the  blood  rushing  towards  his 
heart*  It  was  the  familiar  sound  of  a  steamer,  and  looking  up  he 
taw  the  black  smoke  floating  away  in  the  wind. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Uageilan,  and  before  he  had  time  to  consider  how  to  secure  his 
iafety  he  had  dropped  on  the  beach  in  a  dead  faint,  for  six 
mootbs^  living  in  horrible  suspense,  without  shelter,  and  with  the 
poorait  apology  for  food,  had  left  him  very  little  of  his  old 
fltraigtti. 

On  that  day  the  steamer  'Aconcagua^'  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  b*»und  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  left 
Sandy  Point  and  was  proceeding  westward  through  the  straits^ 
The  bulwarks  were  crowded  with  ]>assengers  and  officers  and  crew 
looking  out  for  native  canoes,  for  it  ie  the  custom  of  steamers 
paidog  through  these  straits  to  alow  down,  unless  they  are  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  interview  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  ending  by 
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dropping  over  the  ship's  side  a  barrel  filled  with  old  clothes  and 
tobacco  and  other  things  calculated  to  please  the  savage  nnnd. 
Once  or  twice  a  couple  of  natives  have  been  hoisted  on  board  and 
shown  round  the  steamer.  With  awe  they  gazed  at  the  long 
saloon,  and  in  horror  they  fled  when  they  were  taken  down  to  the, 
fire-room  and  a  furnace  door  was  suddenly  opened  at  them^  re- 
niinding  them  of  a  crater  of  one  of  the  volcanoes  that  gave  thei 
land  its  name  of  Fire. 

Before  the  awful  adventure  of  Thorold,  all  that  was  known 
about  these  strange  people  was  learnt  in  this  way,  and  thus  the 
curious  fact  was  discovered  that  although  their  ne^r  neighbours 
the  Patagonians  will  drink  all  the  rum  and  other  fire-water  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on,  the  Fuegans  will  take  no  alcohol  of  any 
kind^  but,  when  otfered  it,  turn  away  with  the  same  appearance 
of  disgust  that  a  dog  shows  under  similar  circumstances,  in  this 
way,  among  others,  showing  how  low  they  stand  in  the  scald  of 
humanity.     Tobacco,  however,  they  greatly  appreciate. 

On  this  occasion  the  passengers  of  the  '  Aconcagua  *  were  not 
disappointed  in  their  desire  to  see  the  natives.  Several  canoes 
were  shooting  out  to  meet  them,  and  in  one  of  them  they  saw  to 
their  intense  surprise  a  white  man  standing  up,  and  heard  him 
shouting  to  them  in  English  to  *  stop  for  God*s  sake ! '  Of  course 
they  stopped.  The  canoes  came  alongside,  and  the  white  tnan 
was  hauled  up  on  deck  without  the  slightest  opposition  from  the 
Fuegans,  and  indeed  by  their  evident  desire- 
On  reaching  the  deck  Thorold  fainted.  He  was  carried  away 
and  attended  to  by  the  doctor ;  and  the  natives,  we  may  be  sure, 
got  a  good  toll  that  day.  Several  barrels  were  dropped  over  the  1 
ship's  side,  laden  with  all  things  that  the  savages  could  desire. 

The  rescued  man  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  tell  his  wonder- 
ful story.     He  was  Uiken  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  back  again  to  I 
England  in  the  steamship  *  Galicia,*  as  a  distressed  British  seaman.' 
During   the   first  part    of   the   voyage  his  mental  faculties 
appeared  to  be  a  good   deal  weakened.      He  would   frequently] 
hang  over  the  bulwarks   in   a   sort  of  stupor,   and   the    doctorl 
ordered  any  one  who  saw  him  in  this  state  at  once  to  approachl 
him  and  touch  him,  and  ask  him  what  he  was  thinking  o^  until 
he  answered  them. 

And  the  answer  that  came  at  last  was  always  the  same : — 
*I  was  thinkin'  of  how  the  faces  of  my  mates  looked  wbea^ 
them  savages  was  murderin'  of  them/ 
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■  [_Onir)t  dn'orUi  funucrr  ]  )>  a  shy  utuj  5oiitnn'  bird  ( 
l^c^anitice  urid  habit  not  unlike  tbo  Ctickoo;  *  «  .  of  an 
Irnigiiijir,  crf><tK<u,  nm  :  -  !l^u'lit.  which  lh<*  malo  birtl  tnkw*  usually  toward* 
i4gfat&]l,  totnettmea  v  ih  l<  r^U  and  ilis^i  mint  cry,  hut  more  couauonly  entirely 
mute;  t>ir  fcMuiJp,  whose  iiluniiig^c  U  rnriLHl  and  rich,  making  um  of  a  call  not 
ttnliko  thnt  nf  t!»i»  jkurtnil^««.  fn  both»  the  uppetit4>  i§  vomciou*  »ml  imli«cniiiiiiat©, 
.  .  .  and,  crpn  In  the  moat  ord inn ry  &iw*oimens,  thero  will  be  found  an  ftbnormA] 
(krrelojFint'Ut  of  hJU.      Th**y  nve  much  ^ivcn  to  haunting  low-lying  luc4tUticif»  the 

trourito  feeding  gTound,  *  .  .  where  numbun  ot 
ing  close  to  the  water's  edge,     Thouy:h  not  by 
I   vv  will,  when  id tftcketl,  def^^nd  themselves  with  unoommcm 
I  /  I 'Ti/—  Vidt  jHiuim  yat,  Uitt,  »S'«/i.  Art.  *  Cont  Ag* 
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nature  i'rjr. 


T0K  Confidential  Agent  is  Leporello  in  nineteenth-century  dresB ; 
he  h  Figara  with  a  horse^shoe  pin,  and  Maacarille  in  a  paper 
ooUar.  In  a  centiiry  in  which,  half-way  through  his  career,  Gil 
6la#  would  have  figured  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  Chevalier  det 
Orieux  before  Mr*  Paget  at  Hammersmith,  and  Cellini  danced  his 
last  dance  upon  nothing  one  fine  Monday  morning  at  Wands- 
worth  I  in  a  century  that  at  any  rate  admits  to  so  few  weaknesges ; 
tbtt  Confidential  Agent  is  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  those  old  rascally, 
laaghing,  Ijring  valets  of  the  old  comedies  of  intrigue,  those 
«hamclrs*<  Toms  of  Etherege  and  the  Restoration,  those  active 
Affieqiiins  of  Italy,  and  lissom,  bright*eyed  Graciosos  of  Spain* 
If,  then,  you  can  conceive  a  Mascarille  without  his  riblxjn8,  hit 
mift  his  rolls,  his  wig,  and  his  high  heels ;  a  Mascarille  in  a 
fraywl  frock-coat,  vaccinated,  and  with  cork  soles  to  his  boot^; 
m  ila«carille  whose  gay  smile  has  yielded  to  fog  and  business 
troubled,  whoj«e  hearing  is  not  very  g<x)d  now  for  intervals  on  the 
guitar^  who  is  dull,  decorous,  and  atleniire  to  your  story  as  the 
CDoimoDest  of  cMDmmon-law  judge*;  if  in  your  imagination  you 
roL,  n.— Ko,  Si,  N,  s,  16 
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can  build  up  such  a  figure,  jou  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
Confidential  Agent  of  to-day,  as  he  moves  along  the  Strand,  and 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  corridors  of  the  Law-courts. 

Now,  let  us  say  frankly,  and  at  once,  that  the  Confidential 
Agent  will  do  anything  for  you  for  money — meaning  by  that, 
anything  that  keeps  him  this  side  of  the  line  that,  roughly 
speaking,  divides  the  Central  Criminal  Court  into  prisoner  and 
judge.  What  is  there  he  will  not  do  for  you  if  you  pay  him 
properly  ?  He  will  put  the  jewels  for  you  into  Margaret's  bed- 
chamber ;  he  will  send  old  Martha  doddering  oflf  on  a  fool's  errand 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  to  be  out  of  your  way ;  he  will  make 
love  to  the  little  maid-of-all-work,  and  persuade  her,  with  tears 
channeling  down  her  grimy  face,  to  mix  the  sleeping  draught 
for  Margaret's  mother;  he  will  trip  up  Valentine's  heels,  and, 
if  necessary,  sit  on  his  head ;  and  at  the  last  desperate  pinch, 
through  his  old  schoolfellow  the  gaoler,  get  you  secretly  admitted 
to  the  prison,  and  have  a  hired  carriage  waiting  at  the  street 
comer  to  carry  you  both  oflF  to  Charing  Cross,  and  catch  the  mail 
for  Paris.  Pay  the  Confidential  Agent,  and  he  will  do  all  or  any 
of  these  offices.  He  will  thrash  your  enemy,  play  a  practical  joke 
for  you  on  your  friend,  make  love  to  your  mistress,  or  watch  your 
wife.  In  a  word,  the  power  of  money  and  the  power  of  the 
Confidential  Agent  appear  to  us  to  be  almost  exactly  parallel. 

In  his  haunt — in  his  low  and  dusky-ceiling'd  haunt — sits  the 
Confidential  Agent,  and  discourses  to  us  placidly  of  a  phase  of  our 
existence  he  calls  life.  It  is  a  chameleon-hued  word  that  of  life, 
and  there  be  few  that  can  define  its  colour  or  agree  as  to  its  true 
meaning.  For  consider  how  diflferent  an  interpretation  the  word 
life  carries  along  with  it  to  the  next  four  individuals  you  meet  in 
the  street.  To  the  clerk,  it  is  the  music-hall,  a  seat  by  the 
chairman,  and  an  introduction  one  day  to  one  of  the  artists ;  to 
the  Sister  of  Charity,  a  little  room  to  herself  in  the  hospital  hung 
with  religious  pictures,  her  only  breath  of  fresh  air  at  the  open 
windows  of  the  corridor ;  to  the  hunting  man,  a  horse  kept  at 
Peterborough,  or  winter  quarters  over  a  pastrycook's  at  Melton ; 
to  a  Londoner,  Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly,  a  first-night  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  the  last  edition  of  the  evening  paper.  Interchange 
any  of  the  four  and  what  is  life  to  one,  to  the  other,  without  much 
exaggeration,  would  be  death.  What  element  in  the  existence  of 
those  four  can  we  agree  to  be  common  to  each  and  to  all  of  us, 
and  to  be  life  ? 
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Tb  tUe  Confidential  Agent,  at  any  rate,  this  appears  to  be  life — 
thmt  which  most  call  folly.  Life,  says  Goethe  in  his  *  Wilhelm 
Meister,*  was  by  the  Children  of  Joy  discovered  not  to  yield  a 
whole  nnmber  when  divided  only  by  reason ;  there  was  necessary 
to  be  added  to  it  some  fraction,  some  pinch  of  folly,  to  make  the 
whole  niaBS  digestible.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  cittfce,  but 
Haoiita^,  occasionally  desipere  in  loco.  But  these  brief  passages, 
erane^eent  tlickers,  summer  Brocken  dances  of  most  men*8  lives,  to 
the  Confidential  Agent  become  life  itself*  Our  stately  movements 
whirl  for  him  with  a  click  int^  that  eternally  crazy  dance  of  which 
only  the  dJincers  change ;  and  our  noble  and  solemn  music  is  to 
him  nothing  but  the  carillon  of  a  myriad  bells  frantically  shaken 
by  a  huge  spniwling  figure  that  spreads  along  the  London  sky 
like  one  of  Verrio's  goddesses.  What  wonder  if  the  Confidential 
Agent  has  somewhat  of  contempt  for  human  nature  — he  who 
hn  rly  seen  it  sober?     What  opinion  would  you  have  of  an 

iij  who,  whenever  you  met  him,  was,  as  Figaro  says,  ^entre 

lieitr  mns ' ;  always  in  a  scrape ;    always  lying  and  whining  to  get 
oat  of  it ;  always  cursing,  maudlin,  utterly  contemptible  ? 

Traly,  O  Confidential  Agent,  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  we 
pity  you ;  for  what  more  terrible  than  to  deal  only  with  t  lie  maladies 
of  men,  Xjq  ^ee  none  but  the  maim,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  ?  Is  it 
poMible  no  good  man  or  woman  ever  comes  your  way ;  no  light 
fbotftep  of  a  light  heart  ever  springs  your  dingy  stairs ;  no  bright 
glance  of  honesty  and  candour  ever  shines  ui)on  you  in  your  low- 
browed room  ?  Na,  none  ever.  There  are  none  ever  come  this 
way  bnl  jealous  women,  susjiiciotts  men ;  none  ever  but  half-pay 
Don  jQ;inK,  with  red  faces  and  large  feet;  none  ever  but  loud- 
foioed  Tom  and  Jerry,  with  great  ears  and  bulging  necks, 
teoommended  there  by  Bob  Logic,  who,  with  one  foot  on  the 
ilep  of  the  hansom,  holds  Corinthian  Kate  below  in  sprightly 
doubtful  converj*ation,  IJfe  that  to  most  of  us  hm  such  splendid 
hoes  of  love  and  frieudt^hip,  of  self-denial  and  devotion,  is  to 
the  ConfidtTUtial  Agent  but  a  dim  and  tangled  skein  of  fully 
and  intrigue.  Women,  whose  lenderness  and  unselfii^hness  have 
bemned  on  most  of  us,  to  him  are  cold  and  barren  as  mere  figuree 
in  a  sh  '  Uw;  and  mrn  with  their  generosity,  their  nobility 
of  th*    _  I  act,  sink  into  the  poor  forked  wretch  who  goea 

thrmigh  life  as  though  it  were  one  long  Burlington  Arcade — one 
loii  '  .    f    .    ^^i^  t^  Atkfk  of  fljiring  gas  and  idl<j  talk, 

A  Agent  goc«  to  a  prew  that  stands  against  the 
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wall  and  pulls  its  doors  open.  It  has  eheWeB  and  pigeon-holes 
and  drawers  gtuffed  full  of  papers,  little  packages  neatly  tied  with 
tape.  He  pulls  them  out  by  handfuls  and  throws  them  on  the 
floor,  *  Instructions  from  clients,  cases  completed/  he  says^  as  the 
papers  fall.  *  Yon  will  see  I  am  right.  Open  any  one  of  them, 
the  story  is  always  the  same,* 

Among  the  paper  feggots  there  leaps  and  firisks  a  large  red 
monse,  whose  delicate  skin  is  all  aglow  and  seems  transparent. 

<  She  knows ! '  he  cries  with  a  chuckle.  '  She  knows ;  she  lives 
in  the  press.     Any  of  them,  anywhere,  all  the  same !  * 

Oh,  secrets  of  a  great  city ! — we  cry  in  answer — sordid  and 
shameful ;  oh,  records  of  infamy  and  folly ;  abandoned  pages, 
drift  sheets  of  insanity ;  shall  we  not  among  them  all  find  one 
true  note,  one  honest  cry  of  an  honest  heart  in  pain,  one  simple 
record  of  one  good  life,  for  the  moment  only  troubled  ?  In  all 
that  crazy  pile,  if  perad venture  we  search  until  the  dawn,  can  we 
not  unfold  some  touch  of  dignity,  some  other  tale  than  that  of  self- 
indulgence  ?  Surely,  under  all  that  pile  there  must  lie  somewhere 
hid  some  point  or  speck  of  light ;  among  all  those  charcoal  embers 
of  bad  passions,  surely  nature  has  in  store  for  us  one  diamond? 

The  Confidential  Agent  laughs,  and  the  red  mouse  seems 
derisively  to  give  the  pink  ghost  of  a  smile. 

*  Any  of  them,  anywhere,  all  the  same  ! '  he  repeats,  *  See 
here,  the  one  she  is  sitting  on — now,  my  beauty  !  *  And  with  a 
flip  of  his  forefinger  he  chases  the  slim  animal,  and  from  the 
packet  of  papers  unties  the  tape. 

Drawn  then  in  the  dust,  designed  in  the  charcoal  embers,  you 
are  to  conceive  a  lordly  mansion  in  a  lordly  square,  troubled  for 
all  its  magnificence  with  discord  and  discontent,  penetrated  for 
all  its  pastilles  with  the  frowsy  atmosphere  of  stale  quarrels. 
Husband  and  wife,  who  loved  each  other  once,  hating  each  other 
now;  eyes  and  lips,  that  once  smiled,  now  doing  naught  but 
scowl ;  and  stalking  everywhere,  *  upstaii-s  and  downstairs  and  in 
my  lady's  chamber,*  gaunt  Suspicion  and  haggard  dry8kin*d 
Jealousy.  For,  if  you  look  attentively  down  into  that  lordly 
mansion,  whose  splendid  front  is  all  beflowered  from  dining-room 
to  attic  windows,  you  cannot  help  detecting  the  dangerous  figure 
of  an  old  lover;  who,  beaten  once,  flat  against  the  garden-wall^ 
while  the  bridal  procession  of  his  false  mistress  passed  with  the 
nodding  minstrels  and  the  clangour  of  bells,  fell  back  to  bite  his 
naib  and  scowl  all  the  honeymoon  hours  and  all  the  early  yearn 
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of  marriage;  and  now^  having  recuU  pour  mwn^c  muter ^  is  back 
agam  without  a  ahade  of  aanoyance  on  his  handBome  facei  and 
in  that  lordly  mansion  ports  the  stale  atmosphere  with  lightning 
flashes  and  in  the  boudoir  strikes  inharmonious  notes  that  vibrate 
far  into  the  night, 

*  Quelle  rage  a-t-on  d*apprendre  ce  qu^on  craint  toujours  de 
mvoir !  *  cries  Don  Bartolo  in  the  *  Barbier ' ;  quelle  rag^^  too,  has 
tlie  owner  of  this  lordly  mansion  to  learn  as  much,  though  natu- 
fallj  he  fears  it ;  and  so,  the  fury  gnawing  at  his  vitals  and  the 
pain  growing  insupportable,  down  he  journeys  one  winter^s  day 
to  the  Strand,  and  with  a  bird-call  summons  to  his  side  the  C<»n- 
fideotial  Agent,  By  this  time,  neck  and  crop  clean  out  of  the 
bondoir  has  the  old  lover  been  turned,  and  by  this  time  his 
patent-leather  sole  no  longer  presses  the  yielding  stair-carpet ; 
but  that,  severe  as  the  course  has  been,  the  lordly  owner  fears 
ban  not  been  severe  enough.  There  is  still  the  Mercury  of  the 
penny  post,  and  for  the  messages  he  carries  fortunately  still  and 
iliruys  that  emotionless  and  unerring  detective,  the  blotting  pad. 
*  See  1  Mn  a  burst  of  anger  he  cries  to  the  Confidential  Agent, 
*aee,  she  dares  to  write  to  him  V  and,  holding  the  white  paper 
op  to  the  Hunter's  light,  there  across  the  sky  lies  as  a  portent 
the  broken  portion  of  a  message  of  affection*  Get  him  only  proof 
more  complete  than  this,  join  and  connect  for  him  only  those 
broken  lines  ;  get  him,  in  a  word,  a  letter ;  and  every  sheet  of  it 
thall  be  paid  for  in  banknotes ;  get  him  that,  and  he  will  pay  for 
it  as  though  he  were  the  craziest  of  collectors  and  it  the  crowning 
tieaffme  of  hie  collection. 

Enters,  then,  that  lordly  mansion  the  CbnEdential  Agent  in 
search  after  a  letter,  in  the  fitting  and  noble  guise  of  Jeames,  the 
Moond  footman,  a  new  and  innocent  Jeames,  with  a  rare  Devon- 
abira  colour  in  his  cheek,  only  too  ready  to  make  himself  useful ; 
above  all,  only  too  ready  to  run  little  errands,  to  carry  notes,  to 
post  letters.  Strange,  but  Jeames  with  bis  tine  Devonshire  vigour 
b  always  anxious  to  run  to  the  post,  and  in  that  is  always  indulged, 
in  alPbnt  with  the  mistress  s  lettens ;  those  are  ever  in  Chawles's 
efficient  bands ;  none  of  her  letters  there  are  ever  posted  but  by 
him,  who,  daily  driving  with  his  mistresK,  daily  descends  at  the 
street  corner,  and,  with  a  stately  care  and  melancholy,  to  the 
blfiahing  box  consigns  the  precious  [lapeis.  And,  do  what  he  will^ 
the  innocent  Devonshire  lad  Jeames  never  even  can  get  a  sight, 
much  Um  a  handling,  of  the  letters  daily  entrusted  to  the  silent 
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Chawles,  from  the  actual  hands  of  the  mistress  of  this  lordly 
mansion. 

Baffled?  Ay,  but  for  the  moment  only.  DiflSculties  only 
stir  the  resourceful  soul  of  the  Confidential  Agent,  who  gives  up 
the  place — which,  young  and  willing  and  Devonshire-bred  as  he 
is,  is  yet  too  hard  for  him,  and  sets  himself  to  watch  outside 
instead.  In  heat  and  in  cold,  in  wet  and  in  fire,  he  saunters 
round  that  lordly  mansion,  behind  it  and  before ;  and,  everything 
coming  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait,.one  day  it  comes  to  him, 
and,  often  disheartened  and  beaten,  at  last  he  wins  and  is  gay. 

On  one  of  the  days  while  he  is  watching  in  the  rain,  it  is  too 
wet  for  madam  to  drive  ;  but,  wet  though  it  be,  her  letters  must 
be  posted,  and  by  whom,  of  course,  more  secretly  and  surely  than 
by  the  faithful  Chawles  ?  Though  the  sky  fall,  the  letters  must 
go  ;  though  shoes  and  stockings  be  ruined  in  the  mire,  the  three 
o'clock  post  must  be  caught.  Chawles  comes  into  the  portico  and 
he  looks  up  and  down,  up  at  the  sky  and  down  the  street  at  the 
pillar-box.  It  is  very  wet,  and  his  noble  shoes  are  very  thin,  and 
after  a  moment's  pause  he  beckons  magnificently  to  a  poor  devil 
of  a  crossing-sweeper,  slushing  at  the  puddles,  and — jingling 
twopence — bids  him  keep  the  letters  dry  and  put  them  in  the  box 
for  him.  And,  jingling  the  twopence,  he  rests  and  balances  on 
his  heels  and  watches  it  done,  and  throwing  the  money  into  the 
road,  saunters  superbly  indoors. 

The  Confidential  Agent's  chance,  clearly  his  chance,  at  last ! 
The  next  hopelessly  wet  day  there  he  stands  at  the  comer  in  the 
sweeper  guise,  slushing  at  the  puddles,  and  limping  for  largesse 
after  the  few  passengers.  And  as  he  blows  on  his  fingers  he 
prays  with  all  his  heart  for  Charles  to  come,  and  come  quickly, 
with  the  letters  for  the  three  o'clock  post. 

Will  Chawles  never  come  and  breathe  the  air  in  the  portico  ? 
Patience,  oh  Confidential  Agent !  Await  at  least  the  post  hour, 
which,  coming  at  last,  brings  with  it  Chawles,  who,  resting  and 
balancing  again  on  his  heels,  looks  again  up  at  the  sky  an^down 
the  street,  and,  again  jingling  twopence,  calls  to  the  poor  devil  of 
a  crossing-sweeper.  In  the  limping  crossing-sweeper  he  recog- 
nises not  the  willing  Devonshire  lad  Jeames.  To  his  vague  and 
bland  eye  are  not  all  crossing-sweepers  alike?  A  miserable 
crew  whose  souls  are  given  over  to  the  seductions  of  white  satin, 
what  should  such  pariahs  know  of  the  secrets  of  high  life  ? 

<  Post  these,  Tom/  he  cries  afihbly,  'and  here's  a  coi:^e  of 
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eotipeni  for  yt>ul'  And,  with  his  heart  beating,  oft'  limps  the 
Confidential  Agent  tu  the  pilhir-box  down  the  street,  with  the 
broom  under  his  arm,  Hii*  hand  trembles  and  his  eyelids  shake 
&8  he  hxikt«  down  at  the  little  packet*  Is  there  one  among  them 
for  his  man  ?  There  it* !  And  as  at  the  box  he  deftly  posts  them, 
all  but  that  one^  he  can  scarcely  keep  from  a  wild  fiourish  of  his 
bfoom:  and  then,  receiving  a  friendly  nod  from  Chawles,  he 
watcheis  him  indoors,  lets  the  twopence  lie  in  the  mud,  and  with  a 
yelp  iif  exnltation  leaps  into  a  cab,  and  so  home  to  change  and 
telegraph*  Within  the  hour  that  letter  was  in  bis  lordly  patron's 
band«;  within  the  hour,  he  was  ready  for  other  and  similar 
adventures* 

A  goofl  beginning  that  of  the  pile,  a  hopeful  beginning  of  our 
Diogenes*  search.  What  next  ?  \\^hat  other  packet  does  the  red 
tnottse  «tit  on  ?  for  she,  with  her  blinking  sinister  eyes,  we  take  to 
be  our  guide*  She,  whose  long  thin  tail  lies  urging  us,  like  a 
flaring  comet  pointer,  to  open  and  to  read^ — this. 

What  have  we  here  ?  Apparently  here  we  have  youth,  its 
jfun^itee  oragetise  just  jmst ;  the  sky  clearing,  the  trees  dripping, 
ike  thunder  growling  and  rolling  oil  over  the  hills  into  the  next 
county  ;  youth  who  desires  to  forswear  sack,  to  become  res}»ectable 
and  to  marry,  send  his  boys  one  day  to  Harrow,  and  for  his 
health  and  figure's  sake  amble  in  the  Row  before  breakfast. 
Sensible  young  man,  sensibly  resolved ;  what  is  there  to  prevent 
him  realising  so  amiable  and  reasonable  a  project?  Surely 
^^*^!ng;  for  cannot  the  wandering  sheep  return  to  the  fold  just 
ly  when  he  pleases,  and  be  received  with  rapturous  baas  of 
welcome  from  those  who  have  never  felt  the  least  inclination  to 
itray  ?  And  if  the  flight  into  Bohemia  have  damiiged  him  just  a 
little,  what^  after  all,  does  a  tear  in  the  fleece  matter,  or  an  eye 
somewhat  bleared  and  bloodeihot?  Are  not  these  trilling  blemishes, 
imleed,  something  of  a  relief  among  a  flock  so  painfully,  glar- 
ingly uniform  ? 

Ah,  but  how  if  in  the  weald  of  Bohemia,  under  a  stunted 
Iboro,  he  have  vowed  to  some  one  else  ?  How  if,  under  one  of  the 
Bohemian  hedges  of  wild  sloe,  there  Mt  a  maiden  all  forlorn,  too 
piaetical  to  weep,  too  knowing  to  sigh — clasping  instead  to  her 
bosom  letters,  a  portrait,  a  ring;  a  maiden  all  forlorn,  talking 
wildly  of  a  priest  all  tattered  and  torn,  a  solicitor  all  battered  and 
worn  ?  Well,  if  tJiere  bt^,  what  matter  ?  give  her  money,  man. 
So  miicb  for  leiters>  so  much  for  |>ortrait>,  so  much  for  ring — sim- 
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pie  enough,  surely.  Money  ? — in  a  louder  key^  Money  ?  Yes, 
ma'am,  we  thought  twenty  pound — Twenty  pounds?  Money? 
Oh,  sir,  how  you  mistake  me !  What  have  I  done  to  make  you 
think  so  meanly  of  me  ?  Oh,  sir,  are  there  not  wounds  of  the 
heart  too  deep  for  gold  to  touch — are  there  not,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
See,  pcLssimy  the  great  Adelphi  melodrama  *In  the  Fields.' 
Immense  applause,  huge  enthusiasm,  from  the  gods ;  from  the 
stalls,  silence  and  something  like  contempt;  from  the  poor 
frightened  wandering  sheep,  an  alarmed  baa.  Very  unexpected, 
very  unexpected  and  awkward  ! 

An  unpleasant  i)08ition,  and  very  hard  on  the  poor  wandering 
sheep,  who  has  long  had  enough  of  the  brambles  of  Bohemia 
and  desires  only  to  stay  at  home  and  bathe  his  damaged  eye, 
grow  his  fleece  again,  and  henceforth,  with  his  pretty  partner, 
who  cannot  even  find  Bohemia  on  the  map,  lead  a  purely  pastoral 
life  of  pipes  and  crooks  and  nourishing  food.  Certainly,  very 
hard  if  the  arm  of  the  maiden  all  forlorn  be  long  enough  to  reach 
him  in  the  sheepcote,  long  and  sturk  enough  to  lift  him  over  the 
wattled  fence  by  the  fleece  with  a  struggling  expression  of  extreme 
stupidity,  amid  the  piteous  baas  of  his  snowy  little  partner  and 
the  other  terrified  respectabilities  ;  very  hard  if  after  a  few  pure 
evenings  of  pan-piping  under  the  great  still  stars,  with  only  the 
distant  waterfall,  the  distant  yelp  of  the  wolf  slinking  round 
the  shepherds'  fires ;  very  hard  if  by  the  budding  horns  he  be 
dragged  backward  to  the  ballet  landscape  and  the  property 
banquet  of  goblets  and  game-pies,  to  the  arbours  one  can  so  easily 
push  on  one  side,  the  rustling  chaplets  of  tissue  roses,  the 
loosened  zones,  the  hard  bright  eyes — very  hard  and  very  un- 
reasonable !  For  consider,  often  as  the  father  will  reclaim  his 
son  from  a  life  of  folly  and  disorder,  often  as  Duval  pere  reclaims 
his  Armand,  how  often  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  in  two  centuries 
that  a  Manon  follows  to  confess  in  her  irresistible  fashion  to  Des 
Grieux  and  lead  him  back  in  spite  of  himself  to  the  alUe  verte  of 
Asni^res  ?    Very  hard. 

But  why,  after  all,  not  defy  this  maiden  all  forlorn ;  why  not 
snap  the  finger  at  her  and  bid  her  do  her  vulgar  Bohemian 
worst  ?  Let  her,  if  she  will,  ring  the  kitchen  bell,  or  hang  on 
to  the  area  railings  and  throw  her  bonnet  into  the  dining-room 
window,  or  even  part  melodramatically  the  honourable  company 
at  the  church,  and,  while  the  organ  gurgles  ^  The  Voice  that 
Breathes '  plant  her  fish-bone  stiletto  of  Billingsgate  in  the  very 
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of  the  bride,  A  foolish  suggestion,  foolish  and  ignorant ; 
for  obeen^e,  there  are  to  the  bride  that  is  to  be  a  father  and  a 
oiother  of  the  highest,  austerest  respectability,  of  the  snowiest, 
btiftviest  fleeceg  in  the  fold— jou  understand  ?  A  son-in-law  who 
h«s  not  always  been  quite  steady,  qui  a  fait  see  farces  "f  Never, 
while  there  are  cellarettes  in  Bloomsbury  and  ormulu  candlestioka 
in  Hyde  Park  Square  ! 

Baaing  and  fluttering,  then,  down  comes  our  poor  startled 
three-year-old  Southdown  to  the  C43nfidential  Agent,  *  Portrait, 
ring,  letters !  *  he  bleats.  *  Get  them  for  me  only,  and  their 
weight  in  gold  is  yours  !  *  And  with  that  he  falls  flat,  and  you 
fsaa  tee  his  heart  beat  frantically  through  the  tear  in  his  fleece* 
For  in  all  honesty  he  is  sick  and  wearied  of  Bohemia,  and  in  nil 
honesty  is  tenderly  attached  to  his  pretty  little  partner,  and  if  he 
be  dragged  back  again  to  the  old  one,  it  will  in  more  senses  than 
one  be  the  ruin  of  him. 

So,  with  his  most  solemn  manner,  and  his  most  solemn  clothes, 
off  he  goes,  the  Confidential  Agent,  to  see  what  he  can  do  himself 
with  the  maiden  all  forlorn ;  and,  imitating  as  closely  as  he  can 
the  p^e  Duval,  speaks  ponderously  of  life  and  its  duties,  youth 
and  its  follies,  a  young  man's  ruin,  a  young  girPs  broken  heart, 
and  a  good  deal  else,  in  the  choicest  phrases  of  the  *  London 
Joamal,*  all  of  which,  to  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  is  very  much  as 
tiiough  you  shot  peas  at  a  crocodile  and  expected  at  the  first 
ToUey  it  would  lie  on  its  back  in  the  mud  and  yield  its  hide  for 
1  pimyer»book  cover.  For  it  clearly  appears  that  this  daughter  of 
Bohemia,  whose  father  was  a  colonel  in  the  Bohemian  army,  haa 
inherit^  the  warlike  and  depredatory  instincts  of  her  sire,  caree 
no  jot  for  money  but  desires  only — oh,  monstrous  passions  of 
humanity  1 — revenge.  So  the  Confidential  Agent  drops  his  solemn 
and  takes  off  his  solemn  clothes,  and  tumfl  in  his  mind 
other  scheme. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  windows  of  the  respectable  caravanserai 
where  the  maiden  temporarily  resides,  itself  a  posthouse,  we  may 
mil  iU  on  the  Bohemian  road,  are  by  pure  good  fortune  at  thia 
Tery  time  in  want  of  blinds ;  curtains  she  has,  but  no  blinds* 
This  the  poor  sheep,  who  still  bleats  piteously  with  his  tongue 
out,  well  knows  and  remembers.  ^  And  the  letters  and  the  portratty* 
mIoi  the  Confidential  Agent ;  '  do  you  remember  or  know  where 
tikij  ftre  kept?'  Yes,  a  secretaire,  between  the  windows |  he 
mamah^n  that  very  well,  for  did  not  be— Good  t  be  a  man,  g^t 
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up  and  go  home ;  come  back  to-monx}w  at  this  time,  and  leti 
I>ortjait,  and  ring  shall  be  yours.  In  the  morning,  then,  thi 
maiden  first  seen  walking  out  for  her  health's  sake  in  the  opjjositc 
direction,  two  respectable  young  mechanics,  with  everything  conJ 
nected  with  new  blinds,  call  at  the  respectable  caravanserai  and 
request  to  go  upstaira  to  fit  them  up*  Once  alone  in  the  room|| 
ansistant  Jim  keeps  the  door,  and  before  you  can  say  *  Screw*^ 
driver!*  the  Confidential  Agent  has  confidentially  forced  the 
secretaire  and  confidentially  abstracted  the  letters,  the  portraitj^ 
and  the  ring.  What  need  of  more  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no 
steadier  young  husband,  no  more  irreproachable  son-in-law  at  thii 
moment  goes  citywards,  and  back  again  takes  his  afternoon  club 
walkf  than  he  whose  fleece  was  once  so  ragged,  whose  poor  left  eye 
was  once  so  bleared  and  bloodshot  and  damaged. 

Upon  our  word,  a  a^nte  droUitiqt^l  What  next?  Crime 
nezt^  baffled  police  next,  a  Continental  scamper  in  the  depth 
of  winter  after  a  criminal  i — the  Struggle !  the  Capture !  the  Sen- 
tence! Christmas  spent  quite  magazine-articly  in  an  expresgj 
train,  and  New  Year's  Day  on  the  mail-boat  from  Calais,  with  the 
j)ri8oner,  Jack  Bascal,  biting  his  nails  xmder  lock  and  key  in  the| 
cabin  below. 

Jack  Bascal  robs  an  insurance  company  of  a  million  of  money, 
and  U  off  no  one  knows  where,  least  of  all  Dogberry  and  Verges 
of  the  City  Police,  who  are  both  at  their  wits'  end,  no  very  great 
journey  for  either  of  them,  as  it  appears.  Jack  Pascal  may  be 
in  London  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  Brazilian  mine,  stripping  tea- 
shrubs  in  Thibet  or  planting  vines  in  Natal,  ^lierever  he  may 
be  he  must  be  found,  to  that  the  insurance  company  have  quite  j 
made  up  their  minds  ;  and,  failing  the  police,  at  such  a  time  who] 
is  there  like  the  Confidentiiil  Agent  ?  But  it  is  Christmas-time, 
and  a  desperate  hard  winter,  and  the  Confidential  Agent  will  not 
quit  the  tender  glow  of  the  domestic  hearth  for  anything  under 
carte  blanche^  which,  after  a  meeting  of  directors,  is  accorded  him, 
and  with  a  cheque-book  whose  pages  are  numberless  as  leaves 
in  Vallambrosa,  and  for  device,  i^epe^'iendus  eat  latro,  the  Con- 
fidential Agent  makes  his  first  move* 

His  first  move,  naturally,  is  to  find  where  Jack  Rascal  may  I 
have  fled  to,  and  be  in  hiding;  his  next  to  follow  and  bring  him 
back  ;  but  where  he  may  have  gone  to  or  may  be,  who  is  there 
can  tell  ?    Certainly  neither  Dogberry  nor  Verges,  who,  though 
much  to  be  admired  fipom  the  way  they  have  borne  their  losses, 
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are  poor  ofEcers  of  the  Duke,  take  them  which  way  you  will. 
They  do  nothing  but  «hake  in  their  old  furred  cloaks  and  wish 
Uiemselves  home  and  abed,  guetis  every  penthouse  shadow  to  be 
Uie  man  they  want,  and  are  firm  in  the  belief  (mainly  to  save 
tbem§elves  ti-ouble)  that,  after  all,  Jack  Kascal  has  committed 
saiddef  and  in  that  way,  as  one  may  say,  ran  c(»mpletely  to 
iftrth.  So  alone  the  Confidential  Agent  sets  off  to  a  melaneholj^ 
fuburb  where  Mistress  Jack  resides,  under  cover  from  the  storm, 
and  waiting  the  chance  to  join  her  husband,  who,  though  a  trifle 
light-fingered,  hjw  ever  been  the  best  of  men  to  her;  and  there 
i&  that  melancholy  suburb,  to  the  drone  of  an  organ,  the  Con- 
Bdeotial  Agent  wat^^hes  fur  the  pt^^tmau,  imd  as  that  postman  has 
an  odd  trick,  only  recently  acquired,  of  dropping  letters,  more 
fii»pecially  those  directed  to  Miislress  Jack,  the  t!onfidentiaI  Agent 
wmlks  behind  him,  picks  them  up,  inspects  and  jiolitely  returns 
them  to  the  iwKtman,  who  uatundly  is  vastly  obliged*  Nor  is  it 
long  before  an  envelope  arrives  in  the  handwriting  so  earnestly 
desired  by  more  than  one;  a  Danii*h  stamji,  the  j)ostmark 
Uallcbrod,  *  Mr.  Postman,  you  have  dropped  a  letter  !  *  *  Ah, 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir!'  And  the  Confidential  Agent 
If^ves  the  melancholy  suburb,  and  the  organ  with  its  wheeay 
t:i,' and,  with  the  knowledge  that  Jack  Bascid  writes  from 
f  ijii'jbrod  in  Denmark,  seeks  Dogberry,  dozing  in  the  watch4iou«e, 
*  Wake  uii,  Dogberry  !  good  news.  Jack  Rascal  is  at  Ilalle- 
brod  ;  we  start  to-night  J  No,  not  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Verges  !  * 
^v  .  *i  .  .  r.r.u.  ■  ^\ii^  his  mittens  over  his  chapj>ed  knuckles  and 
bi  1  old  fee,,  again  in  the  stmw,  while,  alack  the 

day  !  away  darts  the  Confidential  Agent,  dragging  after  him  the 
tnrient  Dogberry  by  the  skirt,  who  once  in  his  brisk  and  alert 
youth  went  to  Paris  on  the  business  of  the  C^>urt,  was  prouiptly 
hcxnused  by  La  Bailli^re,  and  badly  beaten  by  Iji  Bailli^re't*  friend* 
Bat  now — oh  W(w  is  him  ! — it  appears  he  is  necessary  to  Bervc  the 
wmxTmnt,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  too — horror !  I^t  us  not 
make  k  any  of  our  business  to  record  the  «ufiering9  of  poor 
Oagfaerry  on  that  fearful  winter's  journey,  nor  relate  iiow  among 
^ppr  aX//fa,  he  fully  realiiced  that  definition  of  travelling  given 
by  Jkladaine  de  Stael  in  *  Corinne  * — *  to  traverse  unknown  lands, 
In  bear  a  V  -    -^     '  vou  hardly  comprehend,  to  look  on  faces 

ttneonnei  your  past  or  your  future  .  .  •  for  the 

hurry  to  amve  where  no  one  awaits  you,  that  agitation  who«e  sole 
emui«  in  euriotiity,  lesseni  you  in  your  own  esteem,  while,  ere  new 
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objects  can  become  old,  they  have  bound  you  by  some  sweet  links 
of  sentiment  and  habit.'  Over  all  this  let  us  draw  a  veil ;  let  us 
draw  the  curtains  as  though  poor  Dogberry  were  sleeping  sweetly 
inside  a  Wdgon-lity  rolling  at  his  ease  over  a  darkened  country, 
lightened  only  by  the  wastes  of  snow.  It  was  only  when,  after 
seven  days  and  nights'  continuous  headlong  rush,  he  found 
himself  at  last  in  the  barren  Speiseaaal  of  the  ^  Zum  Ritter '  at 
Hallebrod,  that  for  the  first  time  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
sitting  still  in  a  chair,  tears  fell  on  each  side  of  his  crinkled  old 
nose,  while  with  many  antique  and  rusty  oaths  he  swore  that  he 
would  move  no  more,  that  Hallebrod  would  see  the  last  of  him, 
that  the  little  wooden  spire  of  Hallebrod  church  would  solemnly 
point  the  rest  of  the  force,  Hugh  Otecake  and  George  Seacole,  to 
where  he  slept  his  last  sleep,  down  by  the  roots  of  the  sombre 
waving  pines.  Strong  waters  do  something  to  restore  him,  strong 
waters  and  a  smoking  supper ;  and  then,  by  the  Confidential 
Agent,  still  full  of  life  and  spirits,  the  waiter  is  cautiously 
attacked  on  the  subject  of  Jack  Sascal,  Dogberry  listening 
cynically  all  the  while,  as  cynically  as  he  can,  that  is,  with  his 
mouth  full;  for  he  has  no  belief,  and  never  had  any,  in  any 
connection  between  Jack  Eascal  and  Hallebrod.  The  waiter  is 
talkative,  it  is  the  depth  of  winter,  and  he  sees  so  few  faces,  and 
certainly,  he  says,  yes — an  Englishman  has  been  in  the  ^Zum 
Bitter,'  left  that  morning,  occupied,  indeed,  the  very  room  they 
are  now  in.     An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Bobert  Morley. 

*  Bobert  Morley  ? '  chokes  Dogberry,  with  wheezy  laughter ;  *  Bobert 
Morley ! '  the  only  funny  thing  he  has  heard  since  he  started. 

*  Anything  like  that  ? '  is  the  Confidential  Agent's  calm  question, 
handing  the  waiter  a  photograph  of  Jack  Bascal.  ^The  same 
gentleman,'  replies  the  waiter,  and  the  photograph  falling  that 
moment  face  downwards  on  the  floor,  there  at  the  back  is  the 
name  Bobert  Morley,  photographer,  Cheapside. 

*How  now,  Dogberry,  my  boy?'  laughs  the  Confidential 
Agent — *  how  now  ?  Get  you  quick  to  bed  and  rest  your  old 
bones,  for  first  in  the  morning  we  must  be  off  again.  Bobert 
Morley  and  Jack  Bascal  have  fled  again,  have  doubled  back  no 
doubt  along  our  very  route,  sitting  on  one  and  the  same  seat.' 
At  the  post-office  they  learn  Jack  Bascal's  letters  are  to  be  sent 
on  to  Lucerne,  and  at  once  the  telegraph  is  set  to  work,  and 
within  the  hour  there  flashes  back  from  Frankfort  the  message 
that  Bascal  passed  through  untroubled  three  hours  ago,  and  by 
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DOir  U  safe  in  Switzerland  ;  where,  however,  the  iiolice  are  warned^ 
and  no  doubt  will  look  after  him.  But,  unhappily,  there  is 
wanttng  there  in  Switzerland  an  Extradition  Treaty  to  get  him 
away,  and  as  they  journey  back,  Dogberry  ever  dozing  and  dream- 
ing of  the  *  Cheshire  Cheese,*  the  Confidential  Agent  looks  grave, 
and  hid  mouth  is  grim. 

At  Lucerne,  then,  lies  Jack  Rascal,  in  durance,  and,  so  near 
and  yet  so  far,  is  shown  them  l)y  the  tantaUsing  Federal  pohce* 
Tb«r8  he  is,  the  scamp-hero  of  close  upon  a  million  of  money ; 
them  he  is,  eating  a  reittaurant  dinner  sent  in,  and  they  cannot 
g«t  at  him.  If  you  want  him,  M,  Dogueberrie,  declares  the 
ckff^U^police^  you  must  make  an  application  to  the  Federal 
Ccmncil  at  Berne,  who  will  probably  refuse  it ;  and  if  they  don't, 
if  they  grant  it,  between  now  and  then  who  knows  what  may 
hai^n?  Then  does  the  Confidential  Agent  recall  his  carts 
hlancke  of  the  plundered  insurance  company,  and,  taking  the 
dief'<le-polic€  aside,  thus  reason  with  him,  as  man  to  man,  as 
brother  to  brother.  *  Come  now,  M.  Host,  just  consider^  what  on 
earth  can  a  fellow  like  Jack  lia^cal  matter  to  you,  while  to  ns  you 
know  very  well  how  much  he  matters  ?  He  has  robbed  us  of  a 
million  of  money  ;  he  has  done  nothing  to  you,  nor  will  do  except 
cost  you  money  to  keep,  and  trouble  to  ltK)k  after,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  get  away  altogether,  having  been  no  good  either  to 
you  or  to  us.  Suppose  you  let  us  look  after  him  for  you.  See 
here,  M.  Bast,  we  are  dining  to-night  together  at  the  **  Adler  *' ;  be 
a  good  fellow  and  join  us,  and  bring  your  friend  Jack  Bascal  with 
you  ;  we  shall  all  be  delighted  to  see  you  both.  And  if  in  the 
biirry  of  departure  you  leave  your  friend  behind,  as  a  stick  or  an 
nmbreUa — such  things  are  so  easily  forgotten,  so  easily  happen 
after  dinner — ^be  sure  we  shall  take  good  care  of  him,  if  only  for 
yotir  Hake.  And  further,  M.  Boat,  before  we  i>art,  whether  you 
see  your  way  to  dining  with  us  or  not,  accept  from  me,  your 
peiaoiial  firiend  and  fellow-worker  in  the  glorious  eaoae  of  re- 
pf«iaiitg  crime,  this(  triding  donation — only  a  few  hundred 
pounds ! — to  be  applied  by  you  to  whatsoever  charitable  purpose 
you  pleaae.  Home  for  Decayed  Officers  of  Police,  Benevolent 
Fond,  Orphanage,  whatever  you  will !  Depend  upon  it,  t^e  make 
&o  imjuiriea  how  it  ia  applied,  nor  shall  ever  desire  to  see  any 
reoeipti ;  we  shall  never  want  to  hear  anything  more  about  it. 
We  only  want  you  and  Mr.  Raacal  to  dine  with  us  to-night,  to 
rniiu'  earty,  and  itny  late.' 
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And  Jack  Rascal  dines  with  them  at  the  H6t^  Adier,  and  is 
duly  forgotten  and  left  behind,  Dogberry  blinking  at  him  and 
chuckling  senilely  the  while,  and  is  dcdy  carried  off,  straggling 
and  swearing,  and  duly  appears  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  is  duly 
sentenced ;  and  all  in  spite  of  his  counsel,  who  makes  a  great 
point  of  60  monstrous  a  breach  of  international  law,  and  demands 
with  a  thump  on  his  knee  that  his  client  be  replaced  in  Lucerne 
gaol.  But — *  Gentlemen,'  observes  the  judge  to  the  jury  in  his 
blandest  tones,  *  gentlemen,  believe  me,  it  is  no  concern  of 
yours  or  mine  how  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  got  here,  how  it  is  be  j 
figiu-es  before  you  in  the  dock*  There  he  is,  that  is  the  main  I 
poiot,  and,  he  being  there,  you  have  to  deal  with  him  accorcling 
to  the  evidence  and  your  consciences.*  And  so  they  do,  and 
Mistress  Jack  bewails  his  loss  for  well-nigh  twenty  years,  and 
now,  under  a  sky  of  dappled  serene,  where  let  us  hope  she  is 
happy,  helps  him  fill  a  colonial  appointment  of  some  considerable 
dignity  and  emolument.  And  Dogberry  went  back  to  his  watch- 
house  and,  wrapping  his  old  gown  round  him  and  shouldering  his  j 
staff,  showed  how  the  famous  capture  came  about. 

Tramp,  tramp  across  the  land ;  splash,  splash  across  the  sea  !] 
rode  Dogberry  and  the  Confidential  Agent  fourteen  days  and  nighu,  \ 
and  the  Confidential  Agent,  as  he  recalls  it,  lies  back  thoughtfully 
in  his  chair  and  plays  abstractedly  with  another  packet.     What 
now  ?  we  ask  ;  more  crime,  disaster,  and  intrigue  ?  or  possibly  an 
effervescence  in  the  packet  to  raise  our  spirits,  not  depress  them, 
a  taste  of  fizzing  human  cheerfulness,  perhaps  some  little  comedy  < 
of  the  drawing-room  ? 

The  Confidential  Agent  frowns  and  tkinks,  hopes  and  fears ;  we, I 
in  expectation,  take  the  packet  from  him  and  examine  for  ourselves. 

Sitting  in  the  low-browed  room  one  simimer^s  morning,  dream* 
ing  of  country  trees  and  country  pastures,  thick  billowy  hedges  and] 
the  lowing  kine;  back,  perhaps,  in  his  innocent  Age  of  Marbles;! 
to  the  Confidential  Agent,  scenting  in  enchantment  the  May,  there  J 
enters  a  young  lady  in  agitation.     One  moment  in  Arcadia,  the] 
next  in  the  Strand,  such  is  ever  the  Confidential  Agent's  fate  and] 
our  own.     He  was  but  just  now  tickling  trout  in  Hampshire,  and  j 
the  next  moment  he  is  busy  taking  notes  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper  I 
of  what  the  lady  has  to  tell  him.     Just  so,  madam :  exactly  !  The 
Confidential  Agent  tries  to  look  as  though  he  had  never  heard 
anything  like  it  before,  promises  he  will  do  his  best,  and  bows  her 
out.     She  is  Tery  unhappy;  her  husband's  manner  has  totally 
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laliai^ed  towards  her  within  the  last  three  montbB,  she  fears  be  no 
longer  cares  for  her,  she  fears — alas!  there  is  some  one  else, 
Aad  you  wish  to  have  him  watched,  madam  ?  Yes,  sir.  It  shall 
be  done,  madams  and  the  report  of  your  husband's  proceedings 
ient  to  you  daily. 

Scarcely  is  the  young  lady  gone,  her  veil  down,  her  cab-door 
ahat,  when  to  the  Confidential  Agent,  off  wandering  again  in 
Hampshire  with  his  hands  in  the  water  down  at  the  town  boys' 
bathing-place,  there  enters  quickly  a  gentleman  of  middle  age, 
himself  also  much  agitated*  The  Confidential  Agent  has  barely 
time  to  tuni  the  sheet  of  paper  for  more  notes,  when  he  finds 
himself  listening  to  a  complaint  from  the  male  side,  the  avSpo>vtrt$^ 
of  the  same  household.  The  middle-aged  gentleman  is  very 
unhappy,  he  give^  the  Confidential  Agent  to  understand ;  his  wife's 
manner  has  totally  changed  towards  him  within  the  last  three 
months,  he  fe^rs  she  no  longer  loves  him,  he  fears — ^alaa!  there 
is  some  one  else.  And  you  wish  to  have  her  watched,  sir  ?  Yes, 
I  do,  most  decidedly.  It  shall  be  done,  sir,  and  the  report  of  her 
proceeding}*  sent  to  you  daily. 

Here  you  have  it  then,  as  close  in  the  daik  atmosphere  as  you 
can  get  to  fun ;  husband  and  wife  both  watched  at  the  instigation 
of  the  other,  rejjort*  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  each  daily  sent 
to  each,  no  doubt  read  by  each  at  the  same  time  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  breakfast-table.  The  gentleman  reads  his  wife  was 
yesterday  in  the  Row,  visited  the  Stores,  was  there  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  thence  took  a  cab,  went  to  tea  in  Bryanston  Square, 
and  came  home  again  ;  the  lady  that  her  husband  was  in  the  City 
by  half-past  ten,  landed  at  a  City  club,  took  tea  at  the  New  Uni- 
Ter»ities  and  came  home  again.  Perhapsr  two  more  utterly  peace- 
ful, commonplace  lives  never  were  m  closely  scrutinised  as  those 
of  the  worthy  jiftir  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  each  other's  affections, 
were  having  each  other  watched. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  *  Enough !  *  cried  the  gentleman, 
and  *  Enough  I '  cried  the  lady,  to  the  Confidential  Agent.  To- 
gitlier  they  cried,  *■  i  am  satisfied :  my  8us|^on&,  I  perceive,  were 

utterly  unfounded.    You  may  withdraw  your  men,  tij^  ^-f  [ 

I  tee  clearly  to  be  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow  ! '  And  that  very 
•feniug,  when  ordinarily  the  gentleman  would  breathe  ster- 
torously  over  the  evening  paper  and  the  lady  play  utoftly  to  herself 
tn  ihm  drawing-room  firelight,  each  with  a  nervous  clearing  of  the 
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throat  approached  the  other  aod  declared  thej  had  somet 
aay,  aomething  to  confess.  You  can  easily  guess  what 
Can  you  not  see  them  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  that  foolish 
couple ;  can  you  not  see  the  haneom  that  bears  them  neict.  morning 
down  to  Regent  Street,  where,  as  with  the  native  Indian  tribes,  a 
Rumpoor  chuddar  shawl  clenched  the  peace  of  this  three  weeks'  war? 

No  nearer  to  fun  than  that»  oh  Confidential  Agent !  no  nearer 
than  that?  for,  after  all,  that  fun  is  somewhat  dreary  that  leaps 
unwieldy  with  suspicion  and  mistrust.  No  nearer,  at  any  rate, 
than  this ! 

In  the  Regent's  Park,  within  a  monkey-chatter  of  the  Zoolo-j 
gical  Grardens,  there  dwells  alone  in  spinster  magnificence  a  certain  j 
Miss  Emma  Precise,  who,  what  with  Brighton  in  November  andl 
Scarborough  in  August,  and  a  couple  of  sluggish  horses  in  bras«| 
harness  along  the  Marylebone  Road  and  out  towards  Hampstead  J 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  goes  as  near  making  her  fifteen  thousand] 
a  year  spin  as  one  of  her  trim  and  cautious  nature  can  go.     She  I 
18  Miss  Cniwley,  apparently,  with  more  than  her  solitariness  and! 
money  ;  though,  in  Scarborough  one  August,  she  does  something 
Miss  Crawley  never  would  have   done — she   falls   in   love*     In 
Scarborough,  then,  last  August,  in  the  drawing-rooms  she  always 
occupies,  patters  in  and  out  below  her,  in  the  dining-rooms,  an 
elderly  gentleman  with  an  odd  and  crablike  walk  and  the  trick  of 
always  muttering  to  himself,  a  white  umbrella  under  his  arm  and 
a  hat  tilted  over  his  nose,  well-nigh  down  to  the  roots  of  his  close  j 
iron-grey  whiskers ;  but,  for   all   his   queer   manners,   plainly  a ' 
gentleman,  both  to  Miss  Precise  and  the  faithful  handmaid  who 
does  her  wisps  of  hair  for  her  at  night.     This  odd,  and  to  her 
intensely  attractive,  figure,  with  all  the  ardour  of  seventeen  does  i 
Miss  Precise  begin  to  daily  watch  for,  blink  behind  the  blinds  at,  ( 
even  use  the  opera-glasses  on,  as  the  unconscious  owner  struts  along 
the  parade  or  sidles  up  and  down  the  Spa,  having  duly  made  him- 
self uncomfortable  with  a  glass  of  the  odious  Northwater.     Soon — 
oh,  mischievous  God  of  Love !     *  Oh,  naughty,  naked  little  boy !  * 
— they  pass  each  other  going  in  and  out,  soon  they  bow,  eoon 
they  speak,  and,  to  omit  the  intermediate  steps,  soon  does  Miss 
Precise  aim  at  —  Cancer,  Esquire's,  drab  summer  waistcoat  her  firtit  j 
deliberate  shaft  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Browning,  deftlyl 
parried  by  the  tough  targe  of  the  *  Saturday  ReWew,'  with  wbichJ 
(as  the  Sabines  did  the  traitress  with  what  they  wore  on  their  lef 
arms)  he  somewhat  overwhelms  her,  accustomed  hitherto  to  tha^ 
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pages  of  the  *  Rock/  In  a  word,  all  goes  well  as  in  the  golden 
time ;  —  Cancer,  Esq.,  is  plainly  on  the  point  of  declaring  liimself, 
when  one  dark  morning  of  eclipse  ^liss  Precise  misses  liim  on  the 
acxnistutned  hill,  opera-glasses  no  longer  reveal  him  sidling  along 
tlie  Thi\ing»^  nor  huddled  against  the  firm  of  a  seat  with  the  *  York 
Hemld ' ;  can  it  be  the  poor  stricken  deer  has  gone  off  in  dumb 
grief  alone  into  the  greenwood  to  die,  with  Mrs,  Browning,  which 
he  has  forgotten  to  return  ?  AhLs,  it  must  be  so  !  *  Now  will  the 
poor  wounded  fowl  creep  into  the  sedge* — leaving  behind  him, 
too,  a  novel  of  Miss  AufJten*s,  which  before  his  ilUmannerefl  flight 
he  hm  forgotten  to  reclaim. 

Miss  Kmrna  PreciKe  goea  as  near  hysterics  as  perhaps  a  litdy 
of  ftftj^seveo  ever  does  go.     Such  a  man  aa  Cancer,  Esq.,  in  her 
world  pilgrimage  she  never  yet  has  met  with.     Gentlemen  with 
hard  eyes  and  hooked  noses  and  beards  just  turning  grey,  gentle- 
men  with   cares««(ing    manners   and    large   signet-riuged    hands, 
gentlemen  with  contident  rolling  voices  and   tight  trousers  and 
hrge  knee-joints,  many  of  theijc  she  has  seen,  spoken  with,  .ind 
bait  to  fly  from  in  maidenly  terror  j  that  description  of  elderly 
fortune-hunter  which  suggests  the  broken-down   electro-biologist 
Miss  Precise  has  had  a  large  experience  of.     But  a  —  Cancer, 
E#(]m  who  flees  her,  a  Cancer  that  drops  out  of  her  sky  and  wheels 
round   to  light   another   atmosphere,  an  independent  Cancer,  a 
heavenly  b<»<ly  owning  no  system,  regulated  by  no  laws — why, 
tliat  is  something  new  to  meet  with  at  Bfty-seven,  and,  half  terrified 
at  the  i*kyey  poHimt^  what  can  she  do  but  gasp  and  begin  to  cry  ii 
Utile  ?     Still   there  is  hope  that  —  Cancer,   Esq.,  is  not  utterly 
fledt  not  aticrly  broken  up  and  merged  in  other  systems,  but  only 
temporarily   obscured  ;  hoi>e   that    he  will  write   for  '  Manstield 
Park  •  and  return '  Aurora  I^igh  ' ;  but  the  days  pass  and  the  »S|ia^ 
Cfowds  begin  to  thin,  the  lights  of  the  band  grow  gusty,  and  the 
leader  conducts  with  his  collar  up  ;  the  leaves  fall,  the  schooU>oys 
are  back»  and  the  swallows  circling  in  doubt  ;  it  is  the  end  of 
8e{]Aemb«r,  and  still   no  sign,  no  glimmer  of  Cancer  light,  na| 
aoand  from  the  vast  sidereal  silence,  that,  though  the  sea  rise  and 
hU  as  ever,  begins  in  grow  oppressive.     Enter  here  the  Con- 
6dential  Agent,  summoned  to  the  Hegent's  Park,  where,  sleeple89v| 
a«  Caligula,  wanders  Miss  Emma  Precise  fn>m  chamber  to  ebamberyf 
peeiiog  at  the  heavens  and  calling  frenetically  on  —  Cancer,  Esq*  J 
Find  kim,  O^mOdential  Agent,  she  cries,  find  him  and  bring  him  j 
to  one  {     Fly  to  him,  dive  giddily  and  swoop  headlong  round  his 
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gilded  eaves,  chirp  to  him  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves ;  fly 
to  him  and  tell  him  that  I  love  him.     I,  Emma  Precise,  prepare 
from  henceforth  and  now,  at  this  moment,  to  share  with 
Brighton  in  November  and  the  sluggish  horses  in  brass  harness 
panting  round  the  Madeira  and  back  again  to  Hove.     Fly  to  him* 
go !  and  for  excuse  take  him  back  his  book,  *  Mansfield  Park.* 

Not  much  of  a  clue  this,  *  Mansfield  Park '  only  with  Ctincii 
written  in  it,  and  all  the  people  of  the  globe  in  whose  society  th 
owner  may  meantime  have  lost  himself  I    But  the  money  is  inc 
haustible,  and  the  airte  hlanche  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  the  old 
of  Ware ;  and  blithe  and  buoyant  off  trips  the  Confidential  Age! 
on  his  search,  leaving  the  lorn  Emma  at  home  as  dripping  in  tear 
as  the  bowed  autumnal  laburnum  in  the  grey  October  mist  on  her 
Regent's  Park  lawn. 

The  Confidential  Agent  sweeps  the  face  of  the  heavenB  with  a_ 
patience  that  is  an  enthusiasm,  and  after  many  nights  and  man| 
days  there  at  last,  tucked  away  in  a  snug  comer  of  Worcestershir 
he  gets  a  glimpse  of  —  Cancer,  Esq.,  hunting  wirily  five  days 
week,  and  running  up  to  town  on  the  sixth,  to  take  up  his  abodfl 
in  Bury  Street,  and  his  meals  at  the  Conservative  Club.  Ut3 
expected,  rather,  this !  for  the  Confidential  Agent  in  his  mind^ 
eye  had  fashioned  at  the  most  of  Cancer  a  sturdy  solicitor  or  11 
keeper  of  a  provincial  museum,  or,  largest  and  widest  of  all, 
solid  merchant  of  the  City  of  I^ndon  with  a  Pembridge  Sqi: 
bouse;  and,  behold,  a  country  gentleman — ay,  and  ratalortimU 
a  country  gentleman  of  fine  estate  and  good  family,  to  whom  froE 
a  spinster  of  the  Eegent's  Park,  old  and  unattractive,  he,  th^ 
Confidential  Agent,  has  to  carry  a  proposal  of  marriage,  nothing 
more  nor  less.  Awkward  and  delicate !  However,  as  we  have 
written,  the  Confidential  Agent  will  do  most  things  for  which  jou 
pay  him,  and,  true  to  himself,  he  does  this,  or  attempts  it. 

To  Crabtree  Hall,  then,  five  miles  from  Bingley,  in  Worcea 
shire,  he  drives  in  the  smartest  of  all  the  *  Ked  Lion  *  flies,  and 
noting  the  lodge  and  the  park  as  he  goes  along,  the  many  swing 
ing  gates  in  the  winding  drive,  the  clumps  of  fir,  the  bracken  and 
the  rabbits,  glimpses  even  and  flashes  of  dappled  deer ;  with 
certain  nervousness  at  the  great  hall  door  (with  *  VeBtiffia  nt 
rctrorsuiti '  over  it)  he  asks  for  Mr.  Cancer,  and,  with  -* 
moment  to  compose  himself,  is  shown  to  him  straight,  tri 
♦  Mansfield  Park '  under  his  arm  is  forced  to  plunge  at  once  int 
his  business^    He  finds  him  in  a  room  like  a  hothouse^  tenderlj 
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waiting  on  an  ancient  father,  who,  with  carefully  shiny  boots  and 
a  ^good  book  up&ide  down  in  his  lap  wrapped  in  a  red  handkerchief, 
IJU  elose  to  the  fire;  so  deaf  that,  aijparently,  he  has  missed 
death's  summons— only  said  *  Eh? 'to  him! — so  blind  that  he 
has  never  seen  him  shake  at  him  his  dart* 

Let  us,  if  only  for  Emma  Precise*s  sake,  cut  short  this  painful 
interWew,  at  the  most  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words*  Cancer,  Esq., 
Junior,  remembers  Scarborough  perfectly,  of  comse,  and  Miss — 
Wliat'si-her-name  ? — Precise,  yes  ! — and  now  what  is  it  ?  A  book 
be  lent  her ;  oh  yes,  to  be  surel — very  good  of  Miss  Precise,  bat 
quite    r  ^ary.     And   a   book  she  lent  him? — that  he  had 

totally  a — abominably  careless  I— and,  oh  that  we  should 

ha?e  to  write  it,  the  ink  at  the  end  of  our  pen  positively  blushes  ! 
but  when  the  Lbnfidential  Agent,  stuttering,  unfolds  the  rest  of  his 
tale,  makes  cli*ar  the  offer  of  Miss  Precise,  Cancer,  Esq*,  Junior, 
fiiirly  or  unfairly,  bursts  out  laughing. 

We  can  write  no  more,  Oreek-motherlikt^  we  avert  our  fure, 
hide  it  in  the  folds  of  our  dressing-gown,  and  over  the  return  of 
the  Confidential  Agent  and  the  scene  in  the  Regent's  Park  draw 
tenderly  one  of  our  ample  embroidered  skirts,  which  let  no  man 
attempt  to  approach  or  tamper  with. 

lliifi  appears  to  be  the  most  humorous,  the  most  effervescent 
of  our  packets;  and  with  this  it  appears  likely  we  shall  have  to 
be  content,  during  the  telling  of  which,  as  though  precious  time 
wertj  being  wasted,  the  red  mouse  sits  scornful,  and  with  a  hollow 
drub  beats  her  glowing  little  pauneh  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  an 
aooarthly  glitter  in  her  tiny  scarlet  eyes,  flicks  her  tail  im- 
patiently and  imperiously  across  another  bundle  of  the  jiapers, 
and  with  a  wave  of  her  thin  paw  directs  us  to  open  and  read. 

Ah,  a  somewhat  wider  breath  in  this,  a  suggestion  here  of 
the  haut€  politique!  Intriguei  it  is  true,  but  intrigue  not 
all^getber  so  pitiful,  mo  bald,  so  stuceoisb  as  that  of  the  Ixindon 
■qiiares  and  tlie  London  suburbs;  but  with  certain  distant 
glimpses  and  flashes  of  a  glittering  Lutetia,  who  with  her  cymbals 
ctaeke  *    '         '      '  it  this  time  lies  panting  in  the  muddy 

grip  i>r  >  •     As  we  open  the  packet  we  hear  her 

M!od  aeroad  to  her  ancient  enemy  shrill  passionate  cries  for  help ! 
•Surely  ye  who  have  f  '  my  boulevards  will  not  thus 
suffer  the  ajiphalt  of  ih.  is  ploughed  and  torn  with  shot 

and  shell  ?  nor  je  who  have  cried  laughing  in  the  Palais  Koyal 
pangdt  the  beds  of  the  wounded  to  line  thus  pitifully  the  /oyer 
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and  ibe  oorridora?    At  least  send  ne   money  to  prolong  the 
struggle ! ' 

Papers,  these,  that  require  the  gentlest  tissue  handlings  fo 
here  the  nmnes  of  the  great  begin  to  peer  out  on  na,  here  world 
names  are  beaten  from  one  side  of  London  to  the  other  as  from 
battledore.     Let  us  tap  them  so  fast  that  the  bewildered  spectatof 
cannot  read  the  name  on  each  as  it  flies,  that  to  the  quickest  ej^ 
it  appears  simply  as  a  long  blurred  line  of  indistinguishable  letters 

Lutetia,  as  we  say,  shrieks  thus  in  her  strident  voice  for  moneyJ 
and,  balloon-wise,  over  the  chevexix^de-frue  of  Teuton  bayone 
and  far  above  the  prick  of  the  Uhlan  lance,  that  shriek  sails 
us,  till  in  intelligent  businesslike  form,  with  due  and  prof 
mention  of  percentage,  it  takes  Threadneedle  Street  shape^ 
becomes  accepted  and  ratified  with  libations;  Threadneedlt 
Street  agreeing  to  dine  with  the  adventurous  aeronaut,  M,  Pa 
and  his  ambassador  at  his  hotel  in  St.  James'  Street* 

So  far  it  is  plaiu  enough,  and  further,  observe,  pray,  that^ 
have  written  some  dozen  lines  or  so  and  no  mention  as  yet  of 
anything  approaching  a  teten'ima  causa ;  what  need,  then,  of  th< 
Confident  ial  Agent  ?  Patience !  for  already  swishing  round  th^ 
corner  we  can  hear  the  frou-frou  of  her  dress^already  the  ta| 
of  her  bronze  heel  along  the  hotel  passage.  Patience  \  she  will 
be  here  in  good  time,  she  is  here  already.  Madame  Paul,  th^ 
intrepid  aeronaut's  wife,  descended  in  a  right  line  from  thatj 
flower-plucker,  walker  on  the  grass  borders,  and  fence  destroyerJ 
RIother  Eve,  And  there  beside  her  at  her  elbow,  guardian  of  th€ 
garden,  appears  the  Confidential  Agent,  cane  in  hand  and  gold 
band  round  his  hat. 

Madame  Paul  has  also  left  Lutetia,  edgiug  her  way  througli 
the  bayonets  and  tripping  with  a  shudder  past  the  rain-stainc 
tents,  under  the  protection  of  a  certain  dangerously  slim  attach 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  embassy  passport,  who  having 
done  his  cavaliership  across  the  Channel,  presumably  leaves  hea 
at  the  hotel  door  of  St.  James,  with  the  simple  courtesy,  Mac 
au  plawir  de  vaus  revoir !  Presumably  only,  alas  I  And  sh€ 
should  have  been  at  the  dinner-table  head  to  cheer  the  counten^ 
ance8  of  the  City  magnates  and  wink  her  bright  eyes  at  th^ 
beaded  bubbles  of  their  champagne.  But  at  seven  o'clock 
Madame  Paul,  nor  yet  at  half-past,  nor  yet  at  eight,  when,  alas  ] 
they  sit  down.  Madame  appears  to  have  left  the  hotel  at  five 
and  certainly  at  nine  has  not  yet  returned  ;  no,  nor  at  half-j 
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alereo,  when  the  last  of  the  heavy  City  merchantmen,  each  of 
them  giving  the  impression  of  being  hall-marked  on  every  cable- 
link,  dragu  himself  away,  and  M.  Paul,  no  longer  able  to  contain  ^ 
himself,  can  at  last  give  his  anguish  vent  and  tears  off  ventre  a 
terr&  to  the  Confidential  Agent. 

^Chwehez  ma  femnie!*  he  cries  to  the  astonished  man, 
blinking  at  him  out  of  his  first  sleep,  ^cherchez  mafemmer  and 
with  his  two  fists  in  his  eyes  stamps  and  raves  about  the  candle^ 
lighted  room. 

I/pt  us  pass  over  the  scene  that  follows ;  it  is  certainly  very 
painful,  and  few  are  there  but  red  mice  that  care  to  listen  to  the 
tnuiiports  of  outraged  husbands — the  cries,  the  sobs,  the  oaths. 
Sufficient  that  the  Confidential  Agent,  heavy  with  sleep  at  one 
in  the  morning,  though  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  what  he  is 
talking  about,  promises  M.  Paul  that  by  five  to*morrow  his  wife 
shall  be  with  him,  or  that  at  the  least  he  shall  know  where  to 
lay  \m  hand  upon  her,  if  of  her  own  accord  she  will  not  come. 

By  nine  o'clock  next  day  the  various  reports  of  the  Ontidential 
Agent  are  in  the  master's  hands,  among  them  those  of  the  watchers 
round  the  hotel  in  St.  James's  Street;  for  ever  since  the  war 
broke  out^  certainly  ever  since  Lutetia  has  been  in  the  toils,  no 
foreigner  of  note  leaving  the  country  but  has  been  spied  upon, 
no  individual  has  passed  the  lines  but  that  individiiars  subserjuent 
movements  have  been  well  known  and  reported  instantly  to  the 
Teuton  Government,  in  whose  pay  is  the  Confidential  Agent; 
ieaf^ely,  Indeed,  a  commercial  traveller  has  landed  at  Dover  but 
hit  features  have  been  scanned  and  the  Teutons  have  learned 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  whether  he  has  gone  to  Windmill 
Street  or  Cajitle  Street  with  secret  papers,  or  home  to  his  faithful 
wife  and  his  wedding-cake  ornament  under  glass  at  Camberwell* 
Na  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Cinifidentijil  Agent  knows  some- 
thing of  Madame  Paul  and  Mr,  Protocol,  and  makes  the  promise 
be  iloes,  though^  as  he  conft^sses  to  himself  in  the  moniing,  some* 
what  hastily  and  rashly.  By  nine  oVlock  he  learns  from  the  reporti 
of  his  watcher*  that  at  five  the  preceding  evening  Madame  Paul] 
jumfied  lightly  into  a  han«om  waiting  at  the  comer,  in  which' 
hmnsoni  was  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  also  that  the  hansom  drove 
PiccAdillywiirds  and  thrre — well,  there  ?  Well,  there,  at  the  Circus 
Wftf  lo«t  *ight  of.  Now,  was  ever  anything  ever  so  unforttmate? 
Tl  '  nlial  Agent  wts  himself  down  to  brood,  and  knowing 

iO&jc:Liiiii5  of  the  pttit  career  of  the   dangerously  slim   young 
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aV.nchk  under  whose  chivalrous  escort  Madame  Paul  threaded  the 
Teuton  maze,  knows  something  too  of  his  present  life,  and 
•strongly  siispeets  the  gentleman  in  the  cab  to  be  identical  with 
the  gentleman  who  carried  her  so  carefoUj  throogh  so  many 
dangers,  and  left  her  at  her  husband's  side  with  the  mere  polite 
*  J/a//<i//i^,  avL  plaifrir  fU  vous  revoirj  This  Mr.  Protocol,  be  it 
said,  he  has  never  seen,  but  from  his  photograph,  which  he  has 
had  (MicsL-iion  to  study,  knows  him  perfectly. 

Down,  then,  he  goes  at  once  to  hunt  after  the  lost  cab,  whose 
number,  of  course,  he  possesses,  and,  happy  fortune  ! — 0  nimium 
fr/riuwite! — there  along  the  shady  side  of  Piccadilly  who  should 
he  see  strolling  but  surely  Mr.  Protocol,  and  when  he  gets  closer, 
not  a  doubt  of  it — Mr.  Protocol  1 

The  Confidential  Agent  meets  him  with  outstretched  hand. 
<  Mr.  Protocol,  my  dear  Mr.  Protocol,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see 
you  I  how  long  it  is  since  we  met ! '  Into  which  little  trap  Mr. 
Protocol  tumbles,  sufficiently  at  any  rate  for  the  Confidential  Agent 
to  see  he  is  right,  and  while  the  attache  protests  he  does  not 
know  him  and  never  saw  him  before,  evidently  beginning  to 
suspect,  the  Confidential  Agent  holds  him  tight  in  dexterous 
parrying  easy  converse,  and  only  suddenly  turns  on  him  with  the 
abrupt  question,  *  Mr.  Protocol,  where  is  ^ladame  Paul  ? ' — ^giving 
him,  till  then,  scarcely  time  to  breathe. 

The  sallow  cheek  of  Mr.  Protocol  grows  an  indescribable  un- 
pleasant colour.     *  I  don't  understand  you ! '  he  stutters. 

'Where  is  ^ladame  Paul,  sir?'  reiterates  sternly  the  Con- 
fidential Agent ;  *  where  is  she,  sir  ? '  and  again  Mr.  Protocol,  the 
brass  of  him  beginning  to  blink  and  harden,  mutters  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  of,  never  saw  him  before,  and  would 
pass  on.  But  the  Confidential  Agent  will  not  be  denied,  takes 
him  by  the  cuff,  and  draws  him  with  the  magic  power  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Albany.  *  Mr.  Protocol, 
Mr.  Protocol,'  he  says,  almost  in  mirth,  *  this  is  not  Lutetia,  sir ; 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Lutetia  go  here  for  next  to  nothing, 
except  perhaps  contempt.  This  is  London,  sir,  be  good  enough  to 
remember,  where,  though  you  may  steal  a  man's  wife,  if  you  be 
scoundrel  enough,  yet  you  must  not  steal  her  clothes,  which  are 
her  husband's  property,  remember.  This  is  not  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
siri  but  Piccadilly,  where  at  one  bound,  from  being  the  hero  of 
the  romance  and  hurry  of  an  elopement,  you  may  find  yourself  the 
next  moment  rubbing  your  eyes  at  Bow  Street  under  the  fearful 
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spocUicle^  oi  ,-^tr  Thomas  and  a  committal  for  theft !  Now^ 
gir*  to  escape  that  police  countable,  tell  me,  where  is  Madame 
Ewil?*  And  the  miserable  Protocol,  the  curdled  milkwhite  of 
him  changing  now  to  a  dingy  mottled  green  and  yellow,  carries 
thf  Confidential  Agept  in  silence  northward,  where  in  the  dim 
neighbourhood  of  Euston  sits  Madame  Paul,  working  pale  at  a 
Uifle  once  destined  for  M.  Paul,  but  which  will  now  do  equally 
well  for  Mr.  ProtxxjoL  Just  in  time,  that  fortunate  meeting  in 
Pkcndilly ;  three  hours  later  would  have  found  them  fled  to 
IJv.  V  irid  the  next  morning  ploughing  the  muddy  waters  of 
tht  2  y  P^*'  ^^^  booths  and  swings  of  New  Brighton. 

At  A  glance  the  Confidential  Agent  sees  with  whom  he  has 
deal,  the  femme  a  trente  aiis  de  BalzaCy  and  takes  his  measures^ 
aooordiDgly,  begs  Mr.  Protocol  to  wait  for  him  below  while  he 
h§B  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  quiet  talk  with  Madame  Paul,  and 
knowing,  aa  we  have  said,  this  Mr.  Protocol,  having  in  fact  the 
ilost^ler  of  him  pige<m-holed  at  home,  he  unfolds  it  in  speech  and 
lajrs  it  before  the  startled  eyes  of  Madame  Paul  in  all  its  startling 
oombination  of  black  and  white.  Of  course  she  will  not  believe  : 
what  woman  ever  will  believe  she  has  been  deceived  ?  her  pride, 
her  canity,  perhaps  her  inexperience — how  many  hundred  films 
IDB  there  not  that  thickening  finally  go  to  blind  and  deafen  her  ? 
That  Mr.  Protocol  iii  a  common  cheat,  a  cheap  Mepbi.st4i  of  diplo- 
macy, she  will  not^  dare  not  beheve.  It  is  all  a  trick  of  M.  Paul  to 
gel  her  hack — M.  Paul  who  doegnot  understand  her,  who  wearie^ 
her — the  will  nut  go,  she  will  not  believe,  she  will  not  listen  ! 

Then  the  Contidential  Agent  plays  hia  last  card,  though  well 
knowing  tlie  flimsy  futility  of  it  with  such  a  woman  as  Madame 
Paul.  *  You  will  go  to  New  York,  Madame,*  said  he  j  *  you  will 
go  hi  WajihingtOD,  to  Saratoga ;  you  will  go  here  and  there,  and  in 
all  M.  Protocol  will  remain  with  you  about  a  month — not  more,  I 
give  you  my  word.  In  his  care  will,  of  course,  be  the  keeping  of 
all  your  money,  all  your  jewelry,  everything  of  yours  of  any  value ; 
and  witliin  a  month  lie  will  leave  you,  carrying  off  everything  of 
yours  on  wliich  he  can  lay  his  hands,  and  you  will  he  left  alone 
tbere^  Maihime,  pUinU^  Ui * 

'  *'  ^  ""  >/'  shrieked  Madame  Paul,  rising  furious.  'J$ 
n\  ^».     Henri  r 

*  J*ianUe  Hl^'  culmly  resume*  the  Confidential  Agent,  *in  the 
lieart  of  America,  alone  and  deserted.  For  such  a  day,  which,  aa 
tore  ai  t  am  here,  Madame,  will  come  to  ymi,  take  and  keep  thi« 
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note  of  fifty  pounds,  which  I  am  directed  to  give  you  ;  conceal  it 
from  Mr.  Protocol ;  money  is  always  useful,  and  even  if  he  stays 
with  you  who  knows  what  may  happen?  while,  if  my  words 
should  come  true,  when  you  find  he  has  really  gone  and  your 
eyes  are  really  opened,  buy  a  railway  ticket  with  it,  pay  with  it 
your  passage-money,  and  return  to  your  husband.  It  is  impoesible 
such  a  heart  as  his  will  ever  be  entirely  closed  against  you.' 
And,  frightened  and  subdued  by  the  Confidential  Agent's  manner, 
Madame  Paul  takes  the  note  trembling,  or  rather  does  not  repulse 
it,  but  lets  it  lie  there  on  the  dingy  lodging-house  table-cover. 

*  Meantime,'  says  the  Confidential  Agent,  *  sign,  Madame,  pray, 
this  piece  of  paper,  abandoning  through  it  all  power  over  your 
daughters.  They  must  now  be,  of  course,  entirely  and  completely 
your  husband*8 ;  your  authority  over  them  must  to-day  absolutely 
come  to  an  end.'  And  the  cowed  Madame  Paul  signs,  with  her 
teeth  chattering,  and  the  Confidential  Agent  buttons  the  paper 
inside  his  coat  and  bows  himself  away,  not  without  sadness  and 
foreboding  ;  with  a  side  glance  at  Mr.  Protocol  trimming  his  nails 
over  the  blind  in  the  room  below,  as  he  goes  into  the  street. 

In  the  evening,  at  five,  he  goes  to  M.  Paul.  *  Your  wife  is 
found,  sir,'  says  he  to  him.  *  I  do  not  bring  her  with  me,  for 
she  will  not  come,  but  I  know  where  she  is.'  Poor  M.  Paul  is 
humbled  and  stricken  when  he  hears  it  all.  *  You  are  rid  of  a 
bad  bargain,  sir ! '  cries  the  Confidential  Agent  to  the  poor  man 
with  his  bent  shoulders.  *  I  know  all  about  Madame  ;  she  is  not 
the  wife  for  you ;  she  never  has  been  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  your 
children.  You  are  free  of  her  now,  and  I  give  you  my  word  it  is  best ! ' 
And  to  M.  Paul  he  gives  a  few  facts  about  this  femTne  h  trente 
ana — which,  of  course,  he  has  long  known  and  duly  docketed—^ 
that  at  once  straighten  the  bent  shoulders  with  indignation  and 
throw  a  dry  fire  into  the  eyes  that  just  now  were  wet  with  tears. 
In  the  end,  mastering  himself,  M.  Paul  avows  his  eternal  obliga- 
tions to  the  Confidential  Agent,  swears  never  to  see  Madame  again, 
even  if  of  her  own  free  will  she  return.  *  Ah,  sir ! '  interrupts 
the  Confidential  Agent,  who  knows  his  own  and  the  himian  heart 
better,  *  don't  be  too  hasty!  you  are  both  of  you  yet  young, 
before  you  both  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  life.  Madame  will 
repent,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  repent  bitterly;  I  saw 
to-day  some  indications  of  it.'  *  Ahj  mon  ami  ! '  *  And  some  day, 
BL  Paul ;  some  day  qyuayid  voua  n^Stes  pas  bieuy  some  day  when 
r'jtet     what  shall  we  say  ? — aches — ^heart  or  stomach  ? — some  day, 
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believe  me,  when  you  «re  sighing  for  her>  as  some  d*iy  you  will^ 
you  will  be  only  too  happy  to  remember  that,  if  she  wishes  it,  she 
ean  return  to  you.  She  is  not  wholly  and  absohitely  cut  off  from 
you,  of  that  I  have  taken  care — remember  it !  * 

And  some  day  it  wa«,  some  day  not  long  after,  when  the 
cloven  foot  of  Protcxiol  did  not  prevent  him  decamping,  as  waa 
foretold  of  him,  with  the  speed  of  a  common  thief,  with  all  of 
Madame  Paurs  of  value  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands ;  to 
whom  only  was  left  the  fifty-pound  note  sewn  into  her  stays ; 
unripping  which,  with  cries  and  tears  of  rage,  she  sailed  home* 
ward  with  it  back  to  France,  and  falling  one  night  of  summer 
lerois  her  husband's  threshold,  was  tenderly  raised  by  him,  and 
till  her  death,  not  long  after,  tenderly  cared  for.  For  it  is  at 
omoe  I  he  glory  and  the  shame  of  love  that  is  true,  that  there  is  no 
offence,  committed  or  to  be  committed,  that  in  the  torch  fire  of 
the  god  cannot  be  consumed  ;  no  troubling  of  the  flame  that  ever 
can  extinguish  it;  no  blasts,  no  tempests  that,  rage  upon  it, 
fttriaos  as  they  will,  do  not,  after  the  wreaking  of  their  worst,  yet 
l^ve  it  burning  as  steadily,  as  devotedly  as  before.  *  How  can  you 
loTe  your  wife  if  she  deceive  you  ? '  asked  of  him  one  of  Moli^re's 
frtendii ;  *  if  a  woman  once  deceived  me,  that  fact  of  itself  would 
mdce  me  cease  to  love  her/  *  Ah,  my  friend  ! '  sighed  Moli^re, 
*  in  my  log  that  you  tell  me  you  have  never  really  loved.' 

Nol^  by  tlie  way,  that  from  Madame  Paul,  in  desultory  con- 
Tartation  held  before  parting,  the  Confidential  Agent  learnt  the 
exact  day  up  to  which  Paris  was  victualled,  and  of  which  important 
dale  the  beleaguering  force  were  soon  in  possession.  Madamel 
Paul  had  whee^lletl  it  out  of— never  mind  whom  ! 

Home  hour  or  other  there  booms  upon  us  now  into  the  low* 
browt*d  room  from  Westminster,  but  what  it  is  we  neither  of 
QOB  tell,  nor  either  of  us  scarcely  notice ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Cbttfidaattal  Agent  there  beams  the  light  of  old  triumphs,  old 
iQiOCMaea,  mnd  in  ours  a  curiosity  that  this  side  of  midnight  wi 
nol  MtQy  he  quenched*  *  More  stories,  oh  Confidential  Agent  I  * 
we  cry ;  *  more  of  your  adventures ! '  to  which,  as  though  the 
gliuing  vr-miiu  heard,  the  red  moune  answers  with  a  shrill  cry, 
and,  leaping  an  inch  or  two  in  the  air,  alights  on  this ! 

I>eep  in  the  calm  cherry-heart  of  Kent,  far  even  to  this  hour 
firom  the  flufcter  of  railways,  deep  only  among  hops  and  cowls  uf 
Oivt*houiieftt  lie»  mouldering  the  long  low  country-house  of  the 
gremi  fiimily  of  the  Tanquerayp  ^^'  have  no  time  to  tnic#i 
vou  ri,— 50.  31,  N.S*  1 7 
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their  decad<^n•'e  from  the  Taoqaeraj  of  James  the  Just,  who  wral 
to  wek  hia  fortone  at  WTiitehall  and  formd  it  there,  lying  chieflj 
in  apoetasj  and  on  the  ledger  of  the  backatain ;  nor  to  give  in 
detail  all  tlieir  present  poverty,  of  money,  of  intellect,  of  infiuenc 
and,  in  the  true  ^ense,  of  blood  ;  it  ia  enough  to  say  that  the  best  ol 
the  Tanquerays  lie  and  kneel  in  Ightleigh  Church ;  above,  around  J 
and  below  the  circular  pew  where,  with  its  green  baize  table  andl 
it«  stove,  to-day  the  thin-faced,  red-haired  head  of  the  houaej 
stands  with  his  stiff  neck,  and  makes  pretence  to  worship* 
ancestors  may  sleep  in  peace  if  they  can ;  it  is  with  him  and  Ua 
wife  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

For  well  nigh  a  century  the  Tanqueray  heir  has  gone  to  Rugby 
and  thence  to  the  bar,  chiefly  to  qualify  himself  for  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  to  have  that  stamp  upon  him  which  once  was  put  on 
Justice  Shallow — and  most,  perhaps,  when  he  fought  with  Sampson 
Stockfish,  the  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn.     For  that  three  years 
reading  for  the  bar,  those  three  years  of  lodgings  in  Half-Moon 
Street  with  the  old  family  butler,  was  all  of  life  the  Tanquerays 
ever  could  afford  to  taste,  all  of  freedom  they  ever  knew ;  and 
wild  though  these  three  years  often  were,  no  Tanqueray  had  ever  , 
yet  carried  a  trace  of  them  down  to  Ightleigh.     They  heard  the] 
chimes  at  midnight  in  their  own  fashion  :  some  loud,  some  low, 
gome  fast,  some  slow;  but,  having  heard  them,  they  were  quite, 
content  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  hear  the  bell  for  prayers  atl 
ten  o'clock  at  home  instead,  and  the  cracked  clock  over  the  tumble-! 
down  stables  as  they  lounged  upstairs  at  eleven.     The  present  1 
owner  is  the  first  of  the  line  who  has  ever  dared^ — Why,  you  have! 
only  to  look  at  the  present  Mrs.  Tanqueray  to  see  with  one  glance 
of  your  experienced  eye  that  she  is  as  much  out  of  place  in 
Ightleigh  as  a  milkmaid  of  Herrick's  would  be  at  midnight  in  the 
Strand-     Pmi4^  vej'ha, 

Down  to  this  Ightleigh  comes  the  Confidential  Agent,  another 
strange  figure  among  the  hop-poles  and  the  oast-houses,  down 
he  comes  on  a  Tanqueray  summons  to  get  at  the  inner  sense  of  a 
robbery  that  has  just  been  perpetnited  at  the  great  house  and . 
that  entirely  baffles  the  penetration  of  the  local  force^    A  burglar] 
in  Ightleigh — masks,  revolvers,  and   stock ing-feet^ — impossible!! 
And  yet  Mr,  Tanqueray,  going  into  his  wife's  boudoir  somewhat} 
late  in  the  afternoon,  finds  the  door  locked  and,  just  about  to] 
force  it,  is  confronted  by  a  nmsk  and  a  revolver,  both  of  which  [ 
go  past  him  with  coo]  determination,  out  lutn  Hip  w^ht  nod  dis-| 
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appear.  With  a  trifling  bootyi  only,  that  is  the  strange  part — 
only  a  trifling  booty  out  of  all  the  old  Tanqueray  jeweU  on  which 
handi  might  have  been  laid.  A  London  thief,  evidently,  says  the 
local  police ;  disturbed  ;  and  off  with  what  he  could  get.  Softly  I 
answers  the  Confidential  Agent;  softly,  not  so  fast;  I  have  other 
tbcorieH,  I^ave  me,  my  brothers,  I  beg,  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
wander  in  the  p;irk  this  fair  spring  morning,  fn  pool  my  hot. 
London  brow  and  to  think  ! 

Shall  we  give  the  results  of  those  womlland  deliberations  on 
that  fair  spring  morning,  with  the  cuckoo  shouting  at  the  Con- 
fidential Agent,  and  the  Confidential  Agent  saluting  the  loud  bird 
with  a  polite  wave  of  his  high  lx>ndon  hat  ?  Surely,  since  the 
first  Tanqueray  of  James  the  Just  laid  the  first  red  brick 
Ightleigh,  no  stranger  figure  has  ever  kicked  aside  the  heavj 
brarken,  no  bolder  contmst  between  the  old  and  the  new  has  ever' 
terrified  the  innumerable  rabbits  wnth  their  flashing  stubbs  of 
taila^  Ui  accustomed  to  velveteens,  so  alarmed  at  a  frockcoat*  Two 
btmdred  years  divides  precisely  these  two  personalities,  Whitehall 
of  James  and  *Strand  of  Vict>oria— Ah!  shrills  the  red  mouse, 
bat  suppose  you  tell  them  who  was  the  burglar ;  for,  after  all, 
that's  what  they  want  to  hear,  and  not — Oh,  the  burglar  ?  Well, 
the  burglar  ap|>ears  to  have  been  an  old  lover  of  the  wife's,  a 
survival  of  the  old  London  existence ;  and  it  was  her  theatrical 
inatinct  had  hurried  him  off  in  the  manner  above,  with  a  diamond 
itiir  in  his  pocket  for  her  to  wail  over,  duly  returned  later  by 
post  I  thaCs  what  he  was,  and  those  were  the  results  of  the  wood- 
land df*^  UA  of  the  Confidential  Agent. 

Ko  i„  _  ...Jit  we  have  had  as  yet  so  much  delights  the  red 
lDOtt»e  as  this.  She  beats  again,  this  time  in  ecstasy,  her  glowing 
pftunch  with  her  crumpled  little  fists,  and  could  we  bend  but  low 
enotigli,  small  doubt  that  we  should  bear  the  gurgle  of  inextiu- 
gniflhmblc  laughter,  as  she  throws  back  her  pointed  head  and  well- 
nijgll  Wf  '   uiirth.     An  old  lover!  among  the  ho[»-poU*s  and 

tha  oast  ..  -  -.,  in  the  calm  cherry-heart  of  Kent,  where  there 
ihoQld  be  by  rights  naught  but  the  crack  of  the  merry  carter*! 
whip,  the  whif-pcrr  of  happy  lovers  by  the  murmuring  mill  wheel ; 
this  hiss  of  the  serpent  and  the  beast's  flat-head  jiariing  the  ivy 
Icfliret  ibai  cling  round  the  Tanqueray  coat  over  the  hall-door, 
the  slimy  undulations  over  the  honourable  motto  !  An  old  lover  t 
and  in  this  Kentish  paradise  ? — oh,  shame  I 

It  ig  here  the  mention  of  the  flrearm  that  suggests  to  us  ihi 
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question  whether  in  all  these  schemes,  intrigues,  adventures. 
Confidential  Agent  has  ever  gone  in  any  fear,  in  any  danger ;  had 
ever  found  himself,  for  instance,  opposite  the  round  naught  of 
revolver-barrel,  with  the  mute  notice  of  no  further^  tlie  mut< 
direction  of  back! — the  journey  come  to  nothing,  ending  in  au| 
explosive  mtl-de^ac  if  persisted  in  ? 

In  answer — yes  I     As  a  family  man  the  Confidential  Agent  waa 
once  certainly  desperately  frightened  by  one  of  the  most  desperate 
villains  ever  vomited  out  of  a  Continental  slum — and  in  this  way. 
In  the  good  city  of  Frankfurt  the  Confidential  Agent,  seated  once 
at  the  opera  there,  drumming  his  fingers  to  *  Xobil  Signer,'  with 
a  friend,  superintendent  of  the  Frankfort  police,  turns  his  head 
and  his  glass  and  sees  behind  him  one  Rink,  well  known  as  the^ 
boldest  thief  in  Europe,  and  at  that  very  moment  wanted  for  a 
great  bank  robbery  in  Vienna.     He  sees  him,  he  is  sure  of  it,  and 
so  nudges  and  whisjiers  his  friend  the  superintendent,  who  also 
turns,  but  with  a  laugh  declares,  *  No  ! — not  Rink^certainly  not 
— not  even  like  him! '     But  the  Confidential  Agent  is  sure,  froi 
Rink's  manner,  which  begins  to  be  uneasy,  and  from  many  personal 
signs ;  for  in  his  raoments  perdus^  what  more  agreeable  occupa 
tion  has  he  than   to  study  the  photographs  of  those  who  an 
wanted,  espeeially  those  wanted  badly?  this  way  and  that,  side-*] 
ways  and   upside  down,  through  a  microscope  even  he  stadiei 
them,  until  he  learns  every  turn  of  the  face,  every  peculiarity ; 
and,  under  whatsoever  disguise  they  may  be,  never  fails  to  recog- 
nise a  brow,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  that  in  all  probability  in  life  he  h; 
never  set  eyes  on*     So  though  on  Rink  till  this  moment  he  hi 
never  set  eyes,  he  is  certain  it  is  he,  and  proposes  there  and  thei 
to  arrest  him.     Not  on  the  authority  of  the  superintendent !  bui 
there  in  one  of  the  boxes  sits  the  director  himself,  and  while  th 
nuns  are  limping  in  their  ghastly  revels  in  the  convent  churcl 
the  CoDfidential  Agent  pays  the  box  a  visit,  introduces  himself,  gel 
the  necessary  order,  and  determines  there  and  then  to  execute  it 

To  be  brief,  they  pursue  Rink  to  his  hotel,  and  there,  blastei 
and  fume  and  foam  as  he  may,  they  manage  to  secure  him,  and 
proof  of  his  identity — there  in  his  portmanteau  light  on  a  flima 
bundle  of  notes,  scoring  up  to  the  tune  of  14,000/,,  proceed 
without  a  doubt  of  the  great  robbery  of  the  Vienna  bank.  liin! 
at  last — secured,  to  the  joy  and  envy  of  all  police  Europe,  b 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Confidential  Agent.  Photography,  as  th 
•  Time^ '  hend-^  an   niHilHorithe   capture,  phofuttnt^ilut  fh*>  lif.^^ 
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dfUetive — after  all  I  The  same  Rink|  wko  was  afterwardb  tried  at 
Vienna,  get§  twenty  years  in  the  fortress  of  Schaltz,  cm  the  Danube, 
and  before  his  removal  from  the  dock  finds  time  to  turn  on  the 
Confidential  Agent  there  in  court,  and  swear  with  a  horrible  oath 
that  out  of  Si'htiUj5  he  will  climb  ur  crawl,  throw  himself  or  fly, 
and,  once  only  free,  make  it  then  the  business  of  h  is  life  to  take 
th«t  of  the  Confidential  Agent.  In  which,  perhaps,  there  does 
not  Beem  on  first  glance  to  be  much,  mere  wind  and  fury  signify- 
ing nothing*  The  threats  of  criminali*,  declares  Vidocq,  who  had 
a  large  exi»erience  of  them,  are  scarcely  worth  the  air  into  winch 
thcjr  are  breathed  ;  for  a  criminal  thinks  of  plunder,  not  of 
murder ;  he  is  after  money,  not  your  life ;  and  though,  if  you 
prevent  him  or  stand  deliberately  in  his  way,  he  will  do  his  best 
to  kill  you,  he  will  not,  as  a  rule,  go  in  search  of  you  merely  to 
gratify  revenge*  As  a  rule !  but  Kink  was  an  exception.  The 
moKt  deqienite  criminal,  the  most  determined  prison-breaker,  the 
coldei^i  cruellest  villain  that  ever  lied  to  or  cheated  man  or  woman 
—to  have  such  a  man  on  your  truck,  to  have  such  a  man  sweiu*  t^ 
kill  you,  wji«  enough  to  make  the  blood  of  even  the  Iron  Duke 
nm  cold  I  Much  more  that  of  a  Confidential  Agent  aud  a  family 
man,  who  in  both  capacities  bought  himself  a  weapon  of  defence, 
and  began  to  keep  with  care  to  the  better  lighted  sides  of  the 
itreetif.  In  the  meantime,  Kink  safe,  thank  heaven  !  tu  Bchaltz; 
Schaltz  that  overhangs,  inaccessible,  the  beiiutiful  blue  Danube  ; 
fiafe  in  Schaltz,  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  water'j*  edge,  in 
which  blue  water  a  peach-stone  from  Kink's  cell  window  might  be 
dropped  with  ease ;  safe  at  present ,  but  for  how  long  ? 

CameM  to  the  Confidential  Agent  one  black  afternoon  a  certain 
Dr.  Drogue,  a  Frenchman  witli  a  large  clicntHe  among  rogueis — 
fi/r  rogtiC«  must  at  times  be  doctored ;  the  devil  himiietf,  you  re- 
member, at  times  ifl  sick^a  large  cllentHt  among  that  floating 
claify  of  foreign  scamp  that  robs  hotels  and  cheats  tradesmen,  aud 
marries  and  de*sert^<  iK>or  nuburban  heiresses ;  comes  to  him  and  says, 
owing  him  a  good  turn,  *Take  care  of  yourself,  itu^n  avii ;  »ee 
where  you  go  these  next  few  weeks.  Yestenlay  Martin  and  Franke 
left  Ixindon  for  Schaltz,  with  a  scheme  for  Kink^s  escape,  with 
whom  they  have  managed  to  be  in  commuuicution  this  month  [just. 
Hr  will  be  sure  to  break  through  ;  you  know  no  prison  in  Kurojie 
has  ever  held  !iim  for  long,  and  his  tirst  visit  will  be  to  you,  he 
lnii»  ffwom  iL  Take  care  of  yourself — mind,  I  give  you  warning  I ' 
it ial  Agent's  hand  trembles  as  he  writes  a  telegram 
...  ...V   »,         -"  -''  the  fortresj»^  S^thaltx,  {jo  be  on  the  watch  for 
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two  men  who  are  on  their  way  there  to  assist  Blnk  to  e6cape|; 
and  in  an  honr  or  two  receives  the  laconically  scornful  reply, 
*  ITiankSy  bid  there  are  not  often  escapes  from  SchaltzJ  No,  not 
often  escapes  from  Schaltz,  nor  often  Rinks  in  durance  vile  there ! 
for,  lo !  within  six-and-thirty  hours  is  flashed  to  the  Confidential 
Agent  the  appalling  message,  *  Rink  entfloh  diesen  Morgen  aus 
Schaltz ' — Rink  escaped  this  morning  from  Schaltz !  Escaped  this 
morning  ?  and  here  to-morrow,  or  next  day  at  the  latest  ?  then 
Heaven  help  the  Confidential  Agent !  And  now,  in  Aristophanes' 
fashion,  rather  irapa  irpoaioKlavj  comes  to  the  reader  what  most 
will  feel  to  be  a  disappointment,  though  to  the  Confidential  Agent 
an  undoubted  relief ;  for,  though  Rink  did  indisputably  escape, 
out  of  Schaltz  infirmary,  where  he  lay,  with  the  sympathetic  help 
of  the  nuns — never  was  there  a  man  who  could  easier  twist  a 
woman  to  his  will ! — though  he  escaped  and  got  clean  away  and 
never  was  recaptured,  he  never  came  near  the  Confidential  Agent ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  beyond  a  terrible  fright,  has  never 
done  him  any  manner  of  harm.  Nay,  more,  from  that  day  to  this 
has  never  even  been  heard  of ;  in  the  remotest,  faintest  echo, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  but  with  his  ferret  nose  in  the  air  has 
apparently  stepped  sheer  off  the  edge  of  the  world  and  vanished ; 
perhaps  to  break  with  aerial  burglary  into  some  great  fixed  star, 
or  trouble  the  placidity  of  the  shimmering  milky  way  with  strange 
and  monstrous  crimes. 

One  more  tale  of  a  rogue,  wholesomely  baffled  by  the  Confi- 
dential Agent  in  the  very  nick  of  time;  and  though  the  papers  are 
still  deep  as  autumn  leaves  about  our  feet,  and  still  there  is  life  in 
the  red  mouse,  yet  we  must  cease  from  their  perusal,  for  the  night 
deepens  and  broadens  and  our  space  narrows.   This,  then,  is  the  last. 

The  Count  d'Alberg,  with  fair  whiskers  and  moustache  and 
fair  hair  centre-parted,  desires  to  ally  himself  with  a  highly 
respectable,  almost  distinguished,  family  at  Richmond  ;  the  con- 
necting link  to  be  the  attractive  and  only  daughter,  who  is  blest 
with  a  neat  little  fortune  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  One  day 
there  visits  the  Confidential  Agent  a  gentleman  to  consult  him  in 
the  matter  of  this  same  Count  d'Alberg,  to  inquire  if  anything  be 
known  of  him,  his  Sftmily,  his  pretensions  to  nobility ;  if,  in  short, 
there  be  any  reason  why  as  amicus  fod  he  should  forbid  his  banns 
of  marriage  with  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  ?  whose  head  being 
somewhat  turned  by  the  flash  roimd  it  of  this  foreign  coronet  has 
discarded  the  inquirer,  with  no  other  recommendations,  nnfor- 
^iino^^i«*   than  his  fidelity  and  a  strict  attention  to  business, 
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odther  of  them  qualities  of  the  flash-dazzle  order.  Exit  the 
Confidential  Agent  to  consult  his  dossitr^  with  the  strong  notion 
of  finding  in  it  something  distinctly  to  the  Count's  disadvantage, 
the  domier  in  this  case  being  the  AUffemeiner  Palisei'ArtzeiJjer, 
a  mysterious  paper  that  circulates  among  the  police  of  the  world, 
in  which  are  notices  of  the  careers  of  rogues  wanted  and  rogues 
aecured  and  disposed  of,  with  in  many  cases  their  photographs, 
and  in  all  their  personal  marks  and  peculiarities.  Among  thetn, 
sofo  enough,  the  Count  d'Alberg,  and  in  the  Allgemetner  PotizeU 
Anzeiger  many  reasons  why  the^  banns  of  marriage  should  be 
forbidden  with  the  Lass  of  Richmond  HilL  Cast  your  eye  for 
one  moment  over  his  domier  and  see  if  it  be  not  so* 

The  Count  d'Alberg,  alias  de  This,  de  That,  and  dY)ther» 
aged  30,  height  6*2  J,  Here  follow  personal  marks  and  pecoliari- 
lies.  Filixis  nullins^  he  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  from  the  age 
of  eight  years  has  been  in  and  out  of  prison  as  often  as  the 
meteorological  figure  of  the  man  is  in  and  out  of  his  little  house, 
whicliy  ae  all  know,  is  as  often  as  the  weather  changes.  Convicted 
at  eight  years  old  of  robbery,  at  fourteen  of  robbery  with  violence, 
it  sixteen  of  burglary,  at  twenty  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
ft  great  robbery  at  Liverpool,  where  five  of  ttiem  got  clear  away 
with  1 7,000^,  and  might  have  had  it  tiU  this  day  had  they  not, 
ai  tfaievesi  do,  quarrelled  over  the  division  and  so  let  in  the  police 
apon  them.  Capture,  transportation,  escape,  &c,  &c«j  quid 
pb$rat  Enough  here  surely  to  prove  that  the  Count  d*Alberg  is 
ely  the  man  for  the  Lass  of  Kichmond  Hill,  his  scarcely  the 
to  carry  her  off  amid  the  rustled  congratulations  of  every 
hamadryad  in  t  he  park,  nor  his  scarcely  the  career  to  be  brightened 
by  the  charms  of  tkh  lass  so  neat,  with  s7nUes  so  sweet ! 

There  is  to  be  a  dinner-party  at  Kichmond  that  evening  to 
introduce  the  (Jount  d'Alberg  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  the 
lidj  he  hafi  won  so  impudently,  and  down  to  that  dinner-party 
journeys  the  Confidential  /\gent,  the  guest  of  the  inquirer  of  the 
morning,  who,  an  an  old  lover  to  whom  something  is  due,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  him  in  the  house,  nor  in  introducing  him 
to  Count  d*Albcrg,  to  whom  the  Confidential  Agent  bows,  and 
tftlks  distantly  about  the  wither.  Aft^r  dinner,  the  ladies  gone, 
the  Count*!  health  drunk,  i»careely  are  the  heel-taps  vanished, 
when  '  Exouie  me,  Count/  calls  to  him  from  the  other  end  the 
ConGdential  Agent,  *  but  will  you  tell  me  how  you  spell  your 
name  ?  I  knew  some  one  of  your  name  once.^  And  the  Ount 
ipelts  it  with  a  touch  of  defiance  in  his  voice,  having,  with  tho 
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rogue^s  keen  instinct,  scented  here  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
*  Ah  ! '  replies  the  Confidential  Agent,  incisively,  *did  you  always 
spell  it  that  way  ?  Did  you  never  spell  it — so  ? '  rapping  otit  ' 
one  of  the  Caunt's  many  aliases.  Dead  silence,  the  Count  pale 
as  death,  glaring  and  swearing  he  does  not  know  what  is  meant ; 
the  guests  wondering  what  is  coming,  who  the  unknown  is,  the  I 
old  lover  enchanted.  *  Or  so  ? '  repeats  the  Confidential  Agent^ 
risings  with  another  alias,  *  or  so  ? '  with  another  and  another. 
And  are  you  not  this,  and  did  you  not  do  that?  And,  in  one 
word,  how  dare  you  be  here  in  England,  in  Richmond,  when  you 
should  be  lagging  your  time  in  the  colonies,  doing  odd  jobs  about 
the  veraudalis  and  mending  the  station  fences  ? 

Terrible  consternation,  the   Count  d*Alberg   appealing   with 
yellow  lips  to  his  host  to  protect  him  from  insult,  from  the  blind 
charges  of  intoxication ;  stutters  he  never  saw  the  man  before^ 
cannot  guess  to  what  he  refers,  rises  as  though  to  put  an  end  I 
to  it  and  go  into  the  drawing-room.     *  Before  you  go  into  the 
drawing-room,'  dauntlessly  cries  the  Confidential  Agent,  *  come  ' 
into  the  next  room  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the  marks  you 
have  on  you  that  will  prove  1  know  what  I  am  till  king  about* 
Come,  that  will  settle  it,  once  and  for  all!'     But  the   Count  has 
had  enough,  will  do  no  such  thing,  will  be  insulted  no  longer ;  I 
and,  making  his  way  unsteadily  to  the  door,  half  bows  to  the  ] 
company  and  goes  out  into  the  halL     Followed  by  the  old  lover, 
who  never  was  so  radiant,  and  who,  with  the  Confidential  Agent, 
sees  that  the  Count  takes  his  right  hat^  opens  the  d<x>r  for  him, 
watches  him  down   the  drive  out  into  the  utter  blackness ;  and 
retorning  executes  a  pas  seitl  of  rapture  on  the  door-mat,  that 
turns  out  to  be  the  first  of  his  marriage  festivities  with  the  charm-  I 
ing  Jjass  of  Kichmond  Hill,     Sic  acinpev  praidonibas  I  I 

If,  as  we  have  written,  there  were  more  of  the  night  for  us  I 
and  of  these  pages  we  could  make  a  palimpsest,  no  end  would 
there  be  to  these  stories,  nothing  could  stop  the  flow  of  our  j>en  ; 
for  the  packets  still  lie  in  numbers  about  our  feet,  among  which  j 
the  red  mouse  still  leaps  and  flickers  in  ecstasy,  inviting  us  to  go  I 
on  and  tire  not.  For  see,  here  you  have  a  man  ridded  in  the  most  j 
cunning  yet  simple  fashion  of  an  importunate  woman ;  here  a] 
gentleman  relieved  of  a  lady  whom  in  a  moment  of  expansion  he  ] 
had  offered  marriage  to,  and  who  chased  him  over  two  continents  j 
to  make  him  fulfil  the  promise  ;  here  a  cheating  groom  captured] 
and  convicted  in  a  manner  almost  laughable,  if  critiie  i-ver  be] 
laughable  ;  here  the  story  of  a  child  in  a  cab,  tianded  out  through  I 
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the  window  to  new  imreoU  purchased  for  gold ;  here  a  veritable 
myeiery  of  a  Derbyshire  village  that  bIiU  wudIb  an  explanation — 
bere»  in  short,  btill  lie  waiting  the  telling  half  the  stories  of  the 
Uoablea,  intrigues,  and  miserie«  of  a  great  city  ;  half  the  revela* 
tioon  of  that  which,  though  8u  many  call  it  life,  by  many  more  is 
tietier  reoogni^ed  i\&  death,  Expede  llcrciiUta — from  what  we  have 
wiiiioai  the  rest  of  the  imvuine  corpus  will  be  eanily  gues«ed  at. 
Of  the  work  the  Confidential  Agent  does,  and  the  way  he  does 
it,  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  deals,  of  the  Confidential 
Agent  himself,  those  who  read  between  the  linen,  those  who  from 
what  u  said  gather  what  is  not,  will  by  this  time  have  some 
shrewd  idea.     They  should  know,  however,  as  indeed  they  may 
tfUnni^,  that  there  arej  of  course,  degrees  of  them.     There  are 
Confidential  Agents  as  eminently  respectable  as  the  nature  of 
their  calling  will  permit,  and  Confidential  Agents  as  precisely 
the  reverse — which  aliK)  the  nature  of  their  calling  will  jjermit. 
Thertf  are  men,  honest  men,  doing  a  legitimate  business,  such  as 
it  i^,  and  men  who  are  nothing  of  the  kind ;  men  who  come  and 
go  from  the  topa  of  the  high  Strand  houses,  whuare  wanted  by  the 
|juUce  or  who  have  been  and  have  eluded  them,  who  haunt  low  race 
me^^tingti  and  betting  public-houses ;  men  who,  when  they  are  in 
trouble,  lie  low  until  the  air  clears,  and  then  reappear  m  sealskin 
waistcoats  to  ojKjn  new  offices  and  begin  afresh.     In  shorty  as  in 
the  case  of  the  stories  we  have  told,  it  must  a[)peiir  that  in  some 
the  Confidential  Agent  has  behaved  well  and  in  others  ill,  that  in 
iQiiie  bis  flight  has  been  as  straight  a»  the  airrow  from  the  bow 
aiKl  in  others  as  crooke<l  as  that  of  a  bird  with  one  wing ;  so  in 
tbe  caUing  itself  it  is  clear  that  there  are  Agents  whose  methods 
are  oonsitftently  good,  and  others  whose  methods  are  as  consist* 
«BUy  bad ;  for,  naturally,  what  we  have  written  is  not  the  actual 
estxaci  of  one  individual,  but  the  essence  of  them  all,  the  good 
and  ibe  bad,  stirred,  seethed,  and  skimmed  in  one  huge  Warwick 
pQm4ge»caaldron. 

As  we  stroll  homewards  down  the  thronging  strand,  now  full 
ol  clttsteffing,  pushing  theatre*goers,  there  is  a  new  interest  for  oa 
in  regarding  them,  a  new  s]>eculation  as  to  how  many  among 
them  are  at  this  moment  drifting  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
fidential Agent,  weaving  him  a  skein  to  unravel  and  untie, 
knotting  together  their  bands  and  their  feet,  and  with  their 
BKMitlis  offering  him  a  knife  to  sever  the  cramjiing-bonds.  To 
Uie  superficial   ordinary  eye,  bow  commonly  vacant,  commonly 
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good,  commonly  bad,  commonly  respectable,  commonly  uninterest- 
ing, do  not  all  these  ordinary  faces  look ;  but  under  these  ordinary 
suburban,  omnibus,  tramcar  exteriors,  consider  what  passions, 
what  vices,  nay,  what  crimes,  are  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  at 
work,  boiling  and  bubbling  and  frothing.  To  the  ordinary  eye 
what  is  there  more  honest,  simple,  mirthful,  than  Hogarth's 
Laughing  Audience  ?  but  to  eyes  trained  and  developed  by  the 
Confidential  Agent — why,  our  pen  shakes  and  quivers  at  the 
thought  of  what  we  now  believe  those  obstreperous  groundlings 
capable — the  revenge,  the  scheming,  the  intrigue!  Laugh  as 
they  may  now,  with  their  wigs  oflF  in  the  July  heat  and  their 
cheeks  laid  against  the  pit  spikes  to  cool,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  they  are  whining  in  tears,  lying,  grovelling,  cheating, 
backbiting  ? 

But  shall  we  believe  the  Confidential  Agent  ?  Is,  after  all, 
all  that  he  tells  us  true  ?  Why  not  ?  Who  can  pretend  to  have 
probed  the  height  and  depth  of  good  and  evil  of  which  human 
nature  is,  or  may  one  day  be,  capable ;  who  can  say  that  all  the 
stories  have  been  told,  all  the  combinations  and  permutations 
made ;  is  humanity  un  homvie  fini  beyond  which  there  is  no 
advance ;  have  the  heights  of  virtue,  the  depths  of  vice,  been 
completely  scaled  and  explored ;  in  a  word,  does  nothing  remain 
for  humanity  in  either  direction  to  accomplish  ?  The  completely 
good,  the  completely  bad,  does  not  as  yet  enter  into  most  men's 
philosophy,  gives  no  indication  of  existence,  unless  it  be  upon 
the  stage  ;  but  that  most  perfect  and  brave  Christian  gentleman. 
Colonel  Newcome,  has  his  moments  of  unreason  and  irritation, 
and  the  most  sombre  of  our  villains  will  cry  over  children  or 
canaries,  and  whip  round  on  the  reading  of  a  poem  or  even  the 
striking  of  a  clock,  from  forger  and  murderer  clean  round  to 
churchwarden.  So  that  still,  it  is  clear,  in  both  directions,  up  and 
down,  much  remains  for  us  to  do ;  heights  of  virtue  to  be  trod 
more  firmly,  profundities  of  vice  to  be  more  completely  enjoyed, 
more  determinedly  adhered  to.  And  of  these  two  ynagna  opera 
the  Confidential  Agent  appears  to  us  in  the  latter  direction  to 
have  done  and  still  to  be  doing  something,  in  the  way  of  an 
assurance  of  the  existence  in  life  of  some  one  really  wholly  bad, 
without  one  tiresome  redeeming  virtue,  one  annoying  civilised 
inclination  or  taste. 

Not  one  redeeming  virtue,  or  shred,  or  hint  of  one ;  a  figure 
wholly  and  entirely  black— just  think  of  it.  TietiSf  c'estjoli  I  aa 
tbe  Frenchwoman  cried  on  first  sight  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne. 
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CH.4J*TEn  XLIX, 

AN    APRIL   FOOL. 

_^_^  GREAT  change  had  come 
over  Lazaxiis.  Whether 
it  dated  from  the  sprout- 
iog  of  the  moustache,  or 
from  the  coaference  at 
Court  Rojalj  and  the  final 
imposition  of  terms  on  the 
great  fjimily,  could  not 
be  determined  by  Joanna 
with  nicety.  She  thought 
that  the  change  began 
with  the  moustache  and 
ripened  after  the  latter 
event*  Ijazaruswas  elate. 
Old  Cheek  had  retired 
without  interference,  and, 
now  that  his  heart  was 
lifted  up^  he  was  more 
UlH*r.i]  than  wlu-n  hr  cnuHented  to  an  occasional  bloater.  Indeed 
this  liberal  tendency  had  h welled  into  large  proportions.  He  had 
not  Bbrunk  from  saddle  of  mutton  with  onion  Bauce,  nor  from 
fiUet  of  veal  with  stuffing,  nor  from  sirloin  of  beef  and  Yorkshire 
podding— only  at  pork  he  had  drawn  a  line,  for  he  was  strict  ii 
hJA  Hebraic  prejudices. 

*  Have  pig'ji  pudrlings  if  you  like,  Joanna.  l>on*t  let  my  in- 
dtoatiocii  bar  your  way — yet,  perhaps,  such  is  the  delicacy  of  your 
fedhigii,  you  don't  Uko  to  eat  and  nee  me  fa«t.*  He  gpoke  thickly, 
msUiig  itr  'orts  with  his  mouth  to  get  out  the  word^, 

•What  natter  with  you,  Mr,  Laaiarus?  Your  Rpeecb  is 
qoeefi  and  your  appearance  changed *    Joanna  stopped  ahort| 
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and  stared.    Lazarus  opened  his  mouth.    He  had  provided  himself 
with  a  double  set  of  artificial  teeth. 

*I  thought  I'd  electrify  you,'  he  said.  *Yes — I've  had  my 
jaw  taken  in  hand  by  an  artist — a  dentist.  Cost  me  a  lot  of 
money,  Joanna,  the  charge  was  outrageous — a  fancy  price  as  for 
an  object  of  vertu.     But,  so  long  as  it  pleases  you,  I  don't  care.' 

*  I  wish,'  said  Joanna,  *  that  you'd  be  more  particular  about 
your  hair,  Mr.  Lazarus.  You  make  your  pillow  as  black  as  if  you 
used  your  head  for  a  flue  brush.' 

Lazarus  looked  down. 

*  You  used  to  have  grey  hair.' 

*Not  grey,'  said  the  Jew;  *  just  a  speckle  here  and  there — 
like  wood  anemones  in  a  grove.' 

*But  now  your  hair  is  glossy  black.  Don't  use  your  head 
again  on  the  chimney.  If  you  object  to  a  sweep  I  will  use  a 
holly  bush.' 

*  It  is  not  that,'  he  said,  humbly. 
•Then  what  is  it?' 

•Dye,'  he  replied,  with  deepened  colour, — a  coppery  blush. 
•  Dye  that  costs  me  five  shillings.  I've  gone  through  a  course  of 
Zylobalsamum  and  Eau  des  F^es.  There,  Joanna,  if  I  blacken 
my  pillowcase  I  am  sorry.  Henceforth  I'll  tie  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  my  head  when  I  retire  to  bed.' 

*  What  was  that  concern  I  found  on  the  chair  in  your  room, 
this  morning  ? ' 

*  My  stays,'  whispered  the  Jew. 

*  Stays ! '  echoed  Joanna. 

*  Call  it  corset,'  said  Lazarus.  •  It  sounds  more  aristocratic. 
My  figure  wants  it.' 

•What  next?'  asked  Joanna,  contemptuously.  •Are  you 
coming  out  in  knickerbockers  and  a  Norfolk  blouse  ? ' 

•I  don't  like  irony,'  said  the  Jew;  •it  hurtti  my  feelings, 
which  are  ticklish  as  the  soles  of  my  feet.  Joanna !  what  say  you 
to  a  picnic?  A  jaunt  to  Prince's  Town,  on  the  moors,  in  this 
brilliant  spring  weather,  and  a  look  at  the  convicts — so  as  to 
combine  moral  edification  with  pleasure  ?  ' 

*  I  should  like  it.' 

*  You  shall  have  it.  Express  a  wish,  and  I  fly  to  fulfil  it.  I 
have  even  forestalled  your  wishes.  I've  invited  the  old  lady  from 
the  ham  and  sausage  shop  to  join  us  as  a  sort  of  chaperon,  you 
understand,' 
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*  When  is  this  to  be? ' 

*  On  Sunday,  when  no  business  i^  doing*  A  carriage  aud 
pair,  in  «tyle.  It  will  cost  a  lot,  too,  but  what  of  that,  if  it  give 
Joanna  i»U.ta*!5ure,  and  the  mountain  air  bring  roses  to  her  cheeky 
and  the  sight  of  the  pri8ouer8  inspire  her  heart  with  virtue/ 

*  Whj  have  you  invited  Mrs.  Thresher  ? ' 
*Ab   a   chaperon.     But,*  with   a  chuckle,  *  if   it  would    suit 

you  belter,  Joanna,  to  come  alone  with  me,  Vm — as  I  always  am 
and  must  be — agreeable.  The  weight  will  be  letis  for  the  horses. 
Tbr  ham  and  sausage  woman  weighs  ten  stone  before  her  dinner^ 
^fot  that  we  shall  be  charged  less  for  going  without  her— but  we 
»hiUI  have  to  feed  her  out  of  our  pockets.  There  is  that  to  be 
cooididered.  If  1  order  a  dinner  at  six  shillings,  and  there  are 
only  ourselves  to  eat  it,  we  shall  consume  three  shillings'  worth 
each,  whereai;  if  Mrs.  Thresher  comes  we  shall  be  limited  to  two> 
That  has  to  be  considered.  However,  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  I'll 
n^ulate  my  appetite  by  your  decision,' 

A»  Joanna  said  nothing,  he  added,  '  There  is  another  point 
worth  weighing.  If  the  ham  and  sausage  lady  comes,  1  must 
at  with  my  ba<.'k  to  the  horses;  that  makes  me  bilious,  and 
ipoak  my  relish  of  the  victuals.  Where  you  pay  you  exjject 
to  relish.  It  wouldn*t  be  etiquette  to  set  a  lady  rearwards  to 
ihe  hur^eti,  would  it?  But  no — 1*11  manage.  We'll  have  a 
wagonette !  * 

*niereV  one  thing  I  should  like  above  every  other,'  baid 
Joanna ;  *  that  ib,  to  go  to  the  ball/ 

'  The  ball !     But  I  can't  be  there.' 

*  That  will  not  affect  my  ple^tsure.  You  have  ^ijoiled  my  fun 
more  than  once.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  a  grand  dance  at  Ikiurt 
Royml,  bat  could  not,  because  of  your  affairs.  Now  the  spring 
bftU  in  about  t>o  come  off,  and  I  should  de^irly  love  t^  \ye  there,* 

Laxarus  rubbed  his  hea^l,  then  looked  at  the  jialm  of  his  hand, 
uimn  which  the  dye  had  come  otf. 

'Joanna,*  he  said,  *you  don't  con.sider,  Tbese  balls  are  very 
•elect ;  only  laiiies  of  the  county  families,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  officers.     No  second-rate  [larties  there * 

'^  I  don't  want  to  go  to  any  aeoond^rate  affair*  The  best,  or 
Dune  at  all/ 

'  But  I  don't  166  my  way  to  manage  it.     You'd   want  a  i 
fj,  and  the  old  hidy  from  the  ham  and  aaiuage  shop  is 
1..  1  '^-  i\,f  Frt^Qoh  put  it,  cream  of  the  cream/ 
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*  I  remember  that  you  once  told  Mr.  Charles  Cheek  that  you 
could  send  me  to  any  ball  you  had  a  mind  to,  and  no  lady  dare 
refuse  you.' 

^  I  was  romancing,'  said  the  Jew ;  ^  I'm  by  nature  an  Oriental, 
and  prone  to  soar  into  poetry.' 

*  I  will  go,'  said  Joanna,  decisively. 

^  I  can't  find  the  way  to  do  it,'  answered  Lazarus. 
*Very  well;  go  to  the  moors  with  Mrs.  Thresher,  eat  your 
three  shillings'  worth.     I  will  remain  behind.' 

^  Oh,  no,  no,  Joanna !     I've  set  my  heart  on  this  excursion.' 

*  And  I  have  set  mine  on  the  ball.' 

*  I'll  see  about  it,'  muttered  the  Jew. 

^  I  shall  not  give  a  thought  to  the  moors.  You  need  have  no 
dread  of  sitting  with  your  back  to  the  horses.  You  can  lounge  in 
the  back  seat  with  Mrs.  Thresher.' 

*  Joanna !  I  would  not  go  without  you.  My  body  would  be 
on  Dartmoor,  but  my  soul  would  remain  at  the  Barbican.  If  you 
could  see  inside  my  heart,'  he  said  in  a  pathetic  tone,  ^  you'd 
behold  your  own  self  curled  up  there — like  a  maggot  in  a  hazel 
nut.     But  there,  I'm  launching  into  poetry  again.' 

Joanna  vouchsafed  no  remark.  He  sat  and  watched  her,  but 
she  showed  no  symptoms  of  relenting. 

*  I'm  not  now  what  I  once  was,'  he  went  on.  *  Then  I  had  an 
object  before  me  for  which  I  toiled  and  stinted.  Now  that  object 
is  attained,  and  I  need  stint  and  toil  no  more.  Hitherto  life  has 
been  to  both  of  us  a  time  of  privation,  now  it  shall  become  a 
holiday.  I  will  deny  you  nothing  on  which  your  heart  is  set.  I 
have  money  in  abundance,  and  as  you  have  helped  me  to  make  it, 
you  must  help  me  to  spend  it.  If  you  want  rings,  take  them 
from  my  drawer.  Chains  and  bracelets  are  at  your  disposal. 
Select  what  gowns  you  like,  they  are  all  yours.' 

*  Go  to  bed,'  said  Joanna ;  *  the  whisky  has  got  into  your  old 
head.' 

After  that  she  would  not  speak  to  him.  He  made  many 
attempts  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  but  all  failed.  When  he 
was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  picture 
of  distress,  and  sighed,  and  said  in  a  soft  tone,  ^  Crood-night, 
Joanna.' 

She  poked  the  kitchen  fire  savagely,  and  said  nothing. 

*  Won't  yon  say  **  good-night "  to  me  who've  been  so  kind  to 
you?' 
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Stai  no  answer, 

*  rU  think  about  the  ball)  Joanna/ 
Still  obdurate* 

♦  You — ^you  shall  go  to  the  ball,  Joanna/ 
'  Good-night,  Mr.  Lazarus/ 

The  change  in  the  Jew*s  manner  caused  the  girl  uneasiness. 
She  waa  shrewd  enough  to  see  what  it  meant.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  with  lier  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
used  her  as  a  drudge,  as  a  mere  slave,  withotit  compunction  what 
he  laid  upon  her  and  how  hard  he  treated  her.  By  degrees  he 
came  to  realise  the  value  of  her  services,  and  he  began  to  ask 
himself  what  would  become  of  him  were  they  withdrawn.  Where 
could  he  find  a  substitute  ?  She  had  grown  into  his  ways,  to 
onderstand  his  requirements,  almost  to  think  his  thoughts.  She 
had  been  educated  in  the  business  and  comprehended  it  thoroughly 
in  all  it 5  [mrta  and  turns.  Then,  when  he  had  come  to  appre- 
ciate her  worth  to  him,  Charles  Cheek  appeared  on  the  stage, 
admiring  her,  hanging  about  the  house,  and  threatening,  as  the 
Jew  feared,  to  carry  her  off.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
her^  his  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  she  was  grown  to  be  a 
WOQSiin,  and  a  beautiful  woman.  He  grew  jealous  of  the  visits  of 
young  Cheek,  and  jealousy,  bred  in  self-interest,  awoke  a  sort  of 
monkey-love  in  the  old  man.  His  wife  was  dead  and  he  was 
free. 

Jt^nna  did  nut,  perhaps,  read  all  that  passed  in  his  mind,  but 
»be  read  enough  to  be  uncomfortable  in  his  presence,  and  to  repel 
hifl  advances  with  decision. 

She  used  hi«  infatuatiun  as  far  as  served  her  purposes,  but  she 
kept  him  well  at  bay.  Seveml  times  when  they  were  together, 
ihe  noticed  that  he  was  working  himself  up  to  a  declaration  of 
bii  sentiments.  The  sure  sign  of  this  was  his  helping  himself 
n  to  the  spirit-bottle.     When  he  did  this  the  girl  left 

th.  fv*  ..  Min,  and  did  not  return  till  his  courage  had  evaporated. 

Konnerly  the  Jew  had  drunk  nothing  but  water,  only  occasion- 
ally mixi*fl  with  whij*ky.  Of  late  he  had  enlarged  his  doses,  not 
of  water,  but  of  whisky.  He  sometimes  presaed  her  to  take  hot 
spirits  and  water,  to  sip  some  from  his  glass,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  had  taken  a  chiti,  but  she  steadily,  even  rudely,  refused, 

Lamms  was  disagreeable  enough  in  hiM  earlier  bearish  moixi, 
ha  waa  worse  in  his  later  loving  mood  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
eofmfmt  in  the  hou«e,  Joanna  would  gladly  have  returned  to  the 
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former  glate  of  affaire^  to  be  freed  from  his  ungainly  and  irk&atne 

amiabilities. 

Joanna  was  not  happy.  She  had  not  seen  Charles  Cheek  for 
some  time,  nor  heard  more  of  him  than  a  report  brought  by 
IjazarnSj  that  he  had  been  to  his  father  and  that  the  old  man  had 
forbidden  hie  return  to  Plymouth,  the  scene  of  so  many  follies. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  excursion  to  Prince'^  Town  broke  bril- 
liantly. 

Dartmoor  k  a  high  barren  region,  ritsing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  towering  into  granite  peaks,  broken 
by  brawling  torrents.  In  the  heart  of  this  desolate  region,  and  in 
the  most  desolate  iK>rtiou,  in  a  boggy  basin  devoid  of  picturesque- 
netis,  stands  the  convict  prison  of  Prince's  Town,  above  the  line 
where  corn  will  ripen  and  deciduous  trees  will  grow ;  often  enve- 
loped in  vapour,  exposed  to  every  raging  blast  from  the  ocean. 

To  i>asa  from  the  warm,  steamy  atmosphere  of  Plymouth  to 
the  culd  and  bracing  air  of  Prince's  Town,  is  almost  a  leap  from 
the  hot  into  the  frozen  zone.  The  drive  wa^  delightful.  Joanna 
and  Mrs.  Thresher  sat  facing  the  horses,  and  the  latter  talked 
of  the  drop  in  the  price  of  pork  and  the  quality  of  imported 
bacons,  during  the  greater  jxart  of  the  way.  The  Jew  occupied 
the  position  that  disagreed  with  him.  Joanna  entreated  him  to 
change  seats  with  her,  but  his  gallantry  was  proof  against  her 
solicitations.  He  cast  yellow,  malevolent  glances  at  Mrs.  Thresher, 
who  made  no  such  ofifer,  which,  had  it  been  made,  he  would  have 
accepted.  He  maintained  his  place,  sitting  sideways,  and  his  face 
became  momentarily  more  sallow.  He  wore  a  straw  nautical 
hat,  with  a  blue  riband  about  it  with  fluttering  ends,  and  in 
golden  characters  on  the  front,  an  anchor  and  the  name  *  Nau- 
sicaa.'  His  black  vest  was  very  open,  exhibiting  a  starched  white 
front  set  with  coral  studs,  and  a  black  tie  a  la  Byron  slipped 
through  a  cornelian  ring.  Over  his  waistcoat  dangled  a  massive 
golden  chain,  and  his  fingers  were  covered  with  rings. 

As  the  unfortunate  man  became  really  unwell,  the  ladies 
insisted  on  his  mounting  the  box.  '  But  then,*  said  he  gallantly, 
^  I  am  turning  my  back  on  the  finest  view/  and  he  bowed  to 
Joanna  and  raised  his  cap,  exposing  a  very  discoloured  Uning. 

Joanna  enjoyed  the  drive,  especially  that  part  of  it  when 
Lazarus  was  not  opposite  her,  getting  yellow  in  face  and  grey  in 
Hp. 

She  did  not  talk  to  Mre,  Threeiher  :  she  wa»  not  interested  id 
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u  Inniiiu  ;  bhe  waB  eugiiged  in  bxiking  abuut  lier,  at  the 
ijc  bedgesi,  the  rockfi,  the  rtuhing  stream  that  danced  and 
feathered  over  the  gninite  boulders.  The  hedges  were  starred 
with  prkmroses.  Here  and  there  they  were  whit^,  and  here  and 
there  pink.  The  larks  were  singing  and  twinkling  high  aloft, 
the  busy  rooka  were  cawing  and  flashing  in  the  sun-light,  looking 
toCQ< '  vliiie.     F^rum  the  beech-grooves  came  the  liquid  coo 

of  ti  .,  and  the  gush  of  the  throstle's  song,  and  the  fluting 

of  blsu*kbirds*  Nature  teemed  with  mumc,  poetry,  and  the  exuber- 
ance i>f  life*  Only  one  thing  lacked,  thought  the  girl,  to  make 
thf  diiy  perfect,  Charles  Cheek  should  have  been  there  with  his 
nb  humour  and  lively  prattle.  At  length  they  reached  Prince's 
lid  onlerctl  dinner  at  the  inn.  Whilst  the  meal  wa^  in 
I  iun,  the  holiday   makers  wandered  about  the  prinoii,  and 

watched  the  warders  and  the  convicts. 

*  This  in  viity  improving,'  said  l^aziiru.n*  *  It  screws  up  our 
morals  like  the  tuning  of  fiddles.  Vou  see,  Joanna,  the  miHiTable 
end  of  men  who  allow  themselves  to  be  found  out/ 

After  dinner,  Jiianna  Blipi)ed  away,  to  be  alone  in  the  wilder- 
liesK,  and  inhale  with  long  draughts  the  siiarkling  air  that  poura 
into  the  lungs  like  atmospheric  cham^jagne.  8be  climbed  a  height, 
liod  CQiiconced  herself  among  the  piles  of  granite,  uway  from  the 
cold  wind}  in  the  glow  of  the  glorious  t^un.  To  the  south  lay 
Plymouth  harbour  and  the  glittering  sea.  Fold  on  fold  of  blue 
kill  stretching  away  for  miles  to  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Cornish 
moorB  lay  to  her  right. 

As  ^fae  sat  in  her  nook,  believing  herself  alone,  she'  was  dis* 
turbcd  by  a  head  with  a  sailor  hat  protruding  itself  from  behind  u 
rock*  In  iiuother  moment,  Lazaru*  was  before  her.  He  threw 
htmcelf  in  the  short  grass  at  her  feet,  picked  a  rash^  and  nibbled 
at  the  end. 

*  Joanna,' he  said^  *  why  did  you  nm  away?  Why  did  you 
lisaie  me  with  old  Thresher  ?  What  do  I  care  for  old  Thresher? 
I  brought  Thre^he^  to-day  as  gooseberry  picker.  In  the  upper 
walks  of  life,  to  which  we  su*e  going  to  belong,  gooseberry  pickers 
arv  the  thing.  Young  people  must  have  them  as  incumbrances 
.  '  '  "^g-  ^'ve  left  old  Thresher  examining  some  pig* 
I  ;  rs  ofl*  the  Bcrapb  left  by  the  convicts.  Did  you 
mark  liow  the  old  lady  ate  ?     I  did.     It  was  a  race  between  us; 

er  the  r  "  v   jtudding*     She  didn't  want  to  have 

end    wi'  H*  jnm,  and   1  was   determined  she 
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should.  A  rolly-poly  has  but  two  ends,  not  three,  so  two  must 
have  ends,  and  only  one  can  enjoy  the  middle.  I  was  resolved 
that  you  should  have  the  best  ^psLrtj  and  that  Thresher  and  I 
should  have  the  ends.  I  eared  for  your  interests  above  my  own, 
you'll  allow  that,  Joanna.  I  took  one  end,  and  Thresher  pulled  a 
mow  when  I  gave  her  the  other.  Did  you  see  it?  But  you  had 
the  middle,  oozing  out  with  whortleberry  jam ;  and  that  shows, 
if  demonstration  were  needed '  (he  lowered  his  voice),  *  how  I 
regard  you.  I  wouldn't  have  done  that  in  the  old  days,  would 
I?' 

*  No,  sir!' 

<  And  let  me  assure  you  of  this,  Joanna,  the  round  globe  does 
not  contain  another  woman  for  whom  I  would  do  it  now.'  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  exposed  his  forehead  scored  with  a  black  ring. 
*  I  hope  you  see,  Joanna,  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
feelings  towards  you.  You  may  have  noticed  in  me  the  wakings 
of  tenderness  of  late.  Ah,  Joanna !  do  me  a  favour !  You 
saved  my  house  from  fire,  my  property  firom  burglars,  my  throat 
from  their  murderous  knife.  Save  now  my  heart  from  despair. 
I  offer  you  my  hand ;  let  us  walk  together  down  the  flowery  path 
of  life,  with  the  roses  blushing  in  our  way  and  the  doves  cooing 
over  our  heads,  and  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  on  the  journey. 
Spend,  Joanna,  what  money  you  like,  eat  what  dainties  you  desire, 
dress  in  what  clothes  you  fancy,  and  picnic  when  and  where  you 
will.  Oh,  Joanna, "  0  that  we  two  were  maying,"  as  the  song  goes, 
together  through  life  without  a  Thresher  at  our  side  as  a  sharer  of 
our  pudding.  Cease  to  consider  me  as  your  master,  and  accept 
me  as  your  husband.' 

Then  Joanna  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

^  Too  late,  Mr.  Lazarus,  too  late !  —  not  permissible  after 
twelve  o'clock.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  This  is  the  first  of  April,  and  you  are  trying  to  make  of  me 
an  April  fool.' 

^  I  am  serious.     I  protest,  most  serious.' 

*  Then,'  said  she,  *  it  is  yourself  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
converting  into  a  most  egregious  April  fool.' 
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CHAPTER  L, 

TO     THE     EESCUB. 

Mr.  CBARLE8  Cheek  was  supposed  to  know  nothnig  of  the  diffici: 
ties  of  the  family,  till  I^adj  Grace  spoke  to  him  so  plainly  on  the" 
»uhjt'ct.  He  bad,  however^  heard  something  from  the  steward, 
whose  mouth  could  not  keep  silence,  and  his  father  had  tol^  him 
plainly  what  he  knew.  From  Mr.  Worthivale  he  heard  of  the 
fresh  trouble  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Archdeacon.  Nothing 
further  had  passed  between  him  and  I^ady  Grace.  She  was 
friendly,  and  he  remained  fascinated.     There  it  stopped. 

Lord  Saltcombe  had  at  last  been  roused  to  t^ke  a  decided  stej 
The  General  told  him  of  the  Duke's  objection  to  the  sale  of  anj 
thing,  and  of  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  at  once  find- 
ing money.  The  honour  of  the  house  was  at  stake,  and  the 
Marquess  visited  his  father,  and  was  closeted  with  him  for  an 
hour. 

^\llen  he  came  out,  he  went  at  once  to  the  General. 

*  The  I)uke  will  allow  me  to  act  independently ;  but  he  desires 
to  be  sfiared  ijarticulars.  My  hands  are  set  free  to  raise  money, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  consulted  how  it  is  to  be  raised,  nor  told  how 
il  was  done  when  the  money  is  raised.  As  we  want  immediate 
cash,  let  us  have  the  plate  and  jewelry  overhauled,  and  get  rid 
of  what  is  not  necessary.  There  is  that  confounded  set  of 
diatnoodi*  I  bought  for  Dulcina  Rigsby.  They  cost  twelve  hundred, 
and  I  dare  say  will  fetch  two-thirds.  As  for  the  family  jewelry — 
I  *hall  never  marry,  and  so  the  race  will  expire  with  me.  No 
Duchess  of  Kingsbridge  will  need  them*  My  mother  was  the  last, 
I  luive  the  key  to  the  safe  where  they  are  kept,* 

*  ]jei  us  begin  at  once,  and  pack  what  ia  not  in  immediat 
reqmsition.* 

Lord  Saitcombe  rang  the  bell  for  the  butler,  and  ordered  the' 
plate  chests  to  be  taken  into  the  state  drawing-room*  not  now 
likely  to  be  used  again  ;  also  the  cases  brought  there  that  would 
be  *  '    '  rve   for  the  packing  of  valuables.     Mr.  Blomfield 

ob^-  a  muscle  of  hii*  face  working,  and  soon  the  grand 

room  was  filled  with  boxes  and  piles  of  silver  plate,  old  salver 
engrnTed  w'  '  i »[KJrt4?rs,  and  coronet,  punch  bowls,  centre- ' 

pieoesf  g^^hl*     .  ing  and  caudle  cups,  urns,  kettles,  tea  and 

coffee  pota,  ewers,  candelabra, — a  maais  of  metal,  much  of  beautiful 
workmauBhip* 
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*That/  Baid  the  General,  *  is  the  great  silver  «alver  presented  1 
to  the  Field-Marsha.1  by  the  City  of  GheDt,  of  which  he  whs  in 
poeses^ion  at  the  time*     He  was  not  Duke  then ;  you  see  the  ' 
fulsome  inscription  in  T^itin.    This  must  be  melted  up.     It  will 
never  do  to  have  it  sold  as  it  is,  to  proclaim  the  strait*  to  which 
the  Eveleighs  have  been  reduced*' 

The  butler  and  the  footman  packed  the  plate  in  the  green  i 
cloth-lined  cases.     In  former  times  it  had  been  transported  with 
the  Duke  to  town  and  back  to  the  country.     Consequently  the 
proper  conveniences  for  the  rece]>tion  and  removal  were  ready. 

'  Is  not  this  beautiful?'  said  the  General,  pointing  to  a  silver  j 
teaix>t  on  a  lampstand  of  exquisite   workmanship.     On  one  side  j 
were  represented  Chinese  picking  tea  leaves,  on  the  other  Cliinese 
ladies  sipping  the  beverage  made  from  them.     The  groups  were 
enclosed  in  the  most  delicate  shell  and  flower  work.    With  it  went 
a  cream  and  a  milk  jug,  and  a  silver  canister,  all  of  equal  beauty  j 
of  workmanship.     '  This  set  belonged  to  George  the  Second,*  said 
the  General ;  *  he  gave  it  to  the  Duchess  Lavinia  *in  her  marriage.' 

*  Here  is  my  christening  cup,  out  of  which  1  used  to  drink  as  a  i 
child,  and  there  are  the  marks  of  my  teeth  on  it,'  said  Lord  Salt-  j 
combe,  with  forced  gaiety,  1 

*  This  cream  bowl  ought  to  be  valuable^^  remarked  Lord 
Ronald,  *  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  delicacy  of  the  work,  the 
festoons  of  roses  and  jessiimine,  with  butterflies  perched  on  them. 
Fortunately  the  arms  are  not  on  it.     I  suspect  it  is  unique/ 

Tray  after  tray  was  filled  with   silver  forks  and  spoons,  soup-  I 
ladles,  great  gravy  spoons,  enough  to  furnish  a   Lord   Mayor'j? 
banquet. 

WTien  all  the  silver  was  packed  that  had  to  be  sent  away,  and 
the  rest,  that  was  to  be  kept,  was  laid  on  the  floor,  the  porcelain 
was  collected, 

'Fetch  everything  from  my  rotmi,  Kubt^rl/  »aid  the  Marquess; 
then  with  a  laugh,  '  I  have  been  disenchanted  with  some  of  my  I 
prizes^  and  doubt  t  he  value  of  the  rest.  I  dare  swear  I  have  been  I 
egregiously  taken  in.  Anyhow,  there  can  be  no  questioning  the  I 
value  of  these  Sevres  vases  presented  by  Charles  X.,  and  there  i^  I 
abundance  of  precious  Oriental  china  all  over  the  house,* 

The  room  was  now  filled  with  splendid  bowl;*,  great  standing 
vases  for  ixjt  pourri,  old  Dresden   figures,  Chelsea  in  abuudance,! 
majolica  dishes,  Capo  di  Monte  white  groups,  superb  specimens  of  J 
Paliesy^  services  of  Crown  Derby,  Swansea,  and  Wedgwood,  of  tbeJ 
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most  choice*   ami  exquisite  descriptions,      Chimney*pieee>  plate 
chesUf  the  floor,  were  encumbered  with  them. 

The  Marquess  himself  went  to  the  jewel  chest,  and  brought  in 
Hi  much  an  he  could  carry.  He  laid  on  the  table  a  tray  of  crimson 
velvet  on  which  sparkled  a  tiara,  necklace,  sitomacher,  and  ear- 
ringn  of  diamondg. 

*  My  mother  wore  these  at  the  coronation  of  Her  Majesty,* 
Aid  Lord  Saltcombe ;  *  she  lost  one  of  the  diamonds  out  of  the 
brooch,  and  never  wore  the  set  again*  The  place  of  the  missing 
jttjone  was  never  filled  up ;  perhaps  that  was  the  first  symptom  of 
difficulty  in  finding  money** 

A  beautiful  chain  of  white  pearls  with  pendants  of  black  pearls 
attracteil  hi>«  notice. 

*  How  well  this  would  have  become  Grace,*  he  said.     Then  hftj 
brought  in  more,  a  complete  parure  of  amethysts.     Then  rings^l 
diamond,  topaz,  amethyst  and  diamond,  ruby.     These  splendid 
ornaments   seemed    in    the   cold   daylight   to    have    lost    their 
sparkle,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  general   sorrow,  decay,   and 
humiliation, 

*  The  pictures  must  come  down,*  said  I^rd  Sallcombe.     *  The^ 
Rubens  at  KiDgsbndge  House  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  National 
Gallery,  which  is  short  of  examples  of  that  master.* 

*  Will  the  nation  care  to  spend  thousands  on  fleshy  Dutch- 
women ?     I  doubt  it.' 

*  Some  of  the  paintings  in  this  room  are  valuable,*  said  the 
Marqae^g,  *  Let  us  have  them  down,  and  they  can  be  measured 
f<ir  their  cases.  That  Murillo  was  bought  by  the  first  Duke  ofl 
the  easel  of  the  painter.  These  Oerard  Dows  are  more  interest- 
ing than  beautiful.  There  is  an  Adoration  by  Porbus,  with  Philip 
IL  and  Alva  as  two  of  the  Wise  Men.  Here  is  a  Turner  purchased 
by  my  father,  undesc^ribed  by  Mr.  Kuskin/ 

*  The  Keynolds'  iK)rtrait8 — what  of  them  ?  * 

*  We  will  not  part  with  family  pictures  if  we  can  help  it.  Let 
them  remain  suspended.  There  is  a  large  Morland  with  its 
clump  of  dark  trees,  and  a  pretty  Gainsborough,  a  fine  example 
and  worth  a  Urge  sum.    These  must  certainly  come  down.* 

Lofd  Saltcombe  and  the  General  were  standing  in  the  mi<ldle 
af  the  room,  which  was  strewn  with  tj^easures.  Most  of  the  silver 
wms  packed,  only  that  left  out  which  was  reserved  for  use.  The 
dhium  was  about,  some  being  [>acked  in  hay ;  the  jewels  in  their 
limys  wer»^  Kpn^ml  tmt  on  the  tables;  the  pictures  were  unhung — 
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when — the  door  opened,  and  I^ady  Grace  entered  with  Mr.  Charles 
Cheek  and  Lucy. 

Lady  Grace  saw  in  a  moment  what  was  being  done,  and 
coloured  and  stood  still.  Lucy  also  understood  the  situation,  and 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  trembling.  The  occasion  of  their  entry 
was  this — Charles  had  said,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  state  rooms,  whereupon  Lady  Grace,  unaware 
of  what  was  taking  place,  had  volunteered  to  show  him  through 
them. 

*  Packing  for  removal  to  town,'  said  the  General.  *  Rather 
late  in  the  season,  but  better  late  than  never.' 

Charles  Cheek  was  not  deceived.  He  drew  back.  He  was 
moved.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  break-up  of  a  noble  family,  to 
stand,  so  to  speak,  beside  its  deathbed.  He  withdrew  from  the 
room  at  once,  and  halted  on  the  staircase  outside  the  door,  and 
with  agitation  in  his  voice  and  face  and  manner,  he  said,  ^  Lady 
Grace !  will  you  give  me  a  right  to  fly  to  your  assistance,  and 
prevent  this  humiliation  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  with  calmness,  *  I  will.' 

That  night  Charles  Cheek  hastened  to  town  by  express  that 
reached  Paddington  at  4  a.m. 

He  was  at  his  father's  house  before  the  old  man  was  up,  and 
he  awaited  him  in  the  breakfast  room.  Charleys  was  in  a  condi- 
tion of  feverish  excitement,  in  spite  of  his  cold  night-journey. 
A  servant  had  taken  him  to  a  room  where  he  had  washed  and 
changed  his  clothes. 

The  old  man  came  in,  spruce  as  ever,  in  his  black  cloth  frock 
coat,  a  white  shirtfront,  stretching  his  arms,  and  then  rubbing  his 
hands. 

*  Governor ! '  exclaimed  Charles,  *  I  have  been  waiting  to  see 
you  these  two  hours  and  a  half,  burning  with  impatience.  I  have 
something  of  importance  to  communicate.' 

«UghI    Want  money?' 

*  No — that  is — ^not  for  myself.' 
*Ugh!     Still— want  it.' 

^  That  is  not  my  primary  reason  for  coming  here.' 

The  old  man  puffed  himself  out  and  stood  by  the  fire,  winking 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  and  glowering  at  his  son. 

^  I  have  just  returned  from  Court  Royal.  I  have  spoken  to 
Lady  Grace,  and  she  has  consented ' 

The  Sea^her  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
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*  It  is  a  &ct,  governor,  I  give  you  my  word*  She  gave 
me  the  promise  in  the  presence  of  Lucy  Worthivale,  Some 
time  before  she  all  but  promised,  but  yest^erday  she  was 
exfilicit/ 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  vigorously,  thrust  his  arms 
forwarti,  flashing  his  cuffs,  then  hiding  them  again* 

*  By  Ginger  I '  he  said,  *  what  a  chap  you  are  I  * 

*  Do  you  mistrust  me  ? ' 

*Mi«tru8t?  No,  I  didn*t  think  you  equal  to  it,  though. 
Yon  are  a  fme  fellow,  (hat  you  are*  The  girl  has  sense.  Ginger! 
shell  make  a  Lord  Charlie  of  you.* 

*  Hardly/  laughed  Charles ;  *  the  wife  does  not  ennoble  the 
husband/ 

*  Don't  she  ?  She  should.  Well  change  the  law*  Make  it  a 
political  question.  Don't  tell  me  shell  flatten  down  into  Mrs. 
Charles  Cheek !  * 

*  Not  quite  that.  But  never  mind.  We  have  not  got  to  that 
point*  I  want  you,  Mher,  to  act  promptly.  I  have  come  by 
night  express,  and  must  return  to-day/ 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  ' 

*  You  will  remember  what  you  undertook*  The  family  are  in 
immediate  want  of  money.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
done,  give  me  leave  to  stop  the  sale  of  their  valuables/ 

*  What !  Got  lo  that  pass !  A  galloping  consumption.  When 
I  undertake  a  thing,  I  do  it ;  111  take  up  the  mortgages  to  the 
tuna  I  scored,  htit  I  won't  tear  them  up  till  the  marriage  is 
Acoompliihed.' 

*  rles  explained  what  the  immediate  need  was. 
ry  well/  said  the  old  man;   *give  me  a  bill  of  sale  on  tbe 

fiimitare  and  plate  and  picturesi,  and  111  advance  the  money.  I'm 
not  Duch  a  fool  as  to  give  without  security.' 

That  was  the  utmost  Charles  could  obtain  from  his  father. 

*  There  is  no  knowing/  said  the  old  man.  *  The  young 
woman  mmj  mean  right  enough,  but  the  arijtlocradea]  relations 
may  tntarfere,  and  blow  themselves  out  with  pride,  and  refuse 
oooseot ;  then — what  about  my  money  ?  As  for  the  mortgages, 
m  ide  to  them  at  once.  Those  of  Emmanuel  shall  be  taken  up 
immadiately,  and  when  the  registers  are  signed.  111  tear  them  to 
ilureds*  At  for  ready  money,  III  advance  {Something  on  the  stock* 
in-trade,  br  f  I  have  a  bill  on  them  to  enable  me  to  seize 
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Charles  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  this.  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Kingsbridge. 

*  YouVe  had  a  long  journey,'  said  Mr.  Worthivale.  *  I  was 
amazed  when  told  you  had  gone  to  town.  Nothing  the  matter 
with  your  Mher,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Nothing  at  all,'  answered  the  young  man.  Then,  after  look- 
ing inquiringly  at  the  steward,  *  I  say,  do  you  recall  a  certain 
conversation  you  had  with  my  father  ? ' 

*  Bless  my  soul !  he  overflowed  with  conversation,  and  every 
word  was  precious.    To  what  do  you  particularly  allude  ? ' 

Mr.  Worthivale  knew  very  well  what  was  meant,  but  he  was 
reluctant  to  have  this  topic  retouched.  Lucy  had  told  him 
nothing.  With  his  ideas,  the  suggestion  of  old  Cheek  had 
seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  blasphemy. 

*  Well,'  said  Charles  Cheek,  *  it  has  come  about  after  all.  T^dy 
Grace  has  passed  her  word  to  me.' 

*  Stuff  and  nonsense.' 

*  It  is  a  fact.  I  went  up  to  town  l^st  night  to  communicate 
it  to  my  father.  If  you  are  in  immediate  need  of  cash  he  will 
advance  it  on  the  security  of  the  contents  of  Court  Royal  and 
Kingsbridge  House.' 

Mr.  Worthivale  coloured- 

*  liady  Grace !  Impossible.'  The  steward  was  stupefied.  *  WTiy, 
you  are  nothing,  literally  nothing,  one  of  the  people  ;  and  your 
father  is  in  ' — with  a  shudder — *  trade ! ' 

*  I  assure  you  it  is  so.     Ask  Lucy.     She  was  present.' 

*  You  misunderstood  her.  It  is  impossible.  Sheer  impossible. 
Your  head  has  been  turned.  I  ought  never  to  have  introduced 
you.' 

<  I  repeat ;  she  has  consented.' 

*  But — the  Duke — and  the  Marquis — and  I^rd  Ronald,  what 
will  they  say?' 

*  They  have  not  been  asked.' 

*  You  had  better  not  ask  them.  As  you  value  your  happiness 
and  my  regard — don't.     For  Heaven's  sake,  don't.' 

*  I^.  Worthivale,  excuse  me,  but  you  seem  to  think  that  the 
advantage  is  all  on  my  side.  Yesterday  Lord  Saltcombe  and  Lord 
Ronald  were  packing  the  valuables  to  be  sent  to  London  for  sale. 
There  is  therefore  desperate  immediate  need  of  money.  I  come 
offering  to  relieve  them  from  their  difficulties — at  least  from  those 
most  urgent.     The  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
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UKmiud  pounds  will  be  taken  up  by  mj  father,  and  on  our  mar- 
riage he  will  give  therri  over.  The  pictures  may  be  rehung,  the 
folate  unpacked^  the  jewels  and  china  replaced,  I  do  not  knowl 
whftt  the  gum  is  in  immediate  requisition,  but  my  father  is  ready 
to  advance  it — so  long  as  it  is  under  ten  thousand — on  receipt  of  ^ 
the  consent  of  the  Duke  and  the  Marquess  to  the  contents  of  thes 
two  houses,  of  which  you  will  furnish  a  list,  being  the  security  for 
the  sum/ 

*  Not  a  word  ot  this  to  them !  Lord  Saltcombe  will  never 
forgive  me.  My  goodness!  What  presumption  there  is  in  the 
rising  generation  !  To  them  nothing  is  sacred  !  I  suppose,  sir^ 
yoQ  are  a  blazing  Radical  ?  * 

*  I  have  no  political  opinions,  having  nothing  to  gain  or  lose/ 

*  Leave  this  matter  in  my  hands^*  said  the  steward.     *  I  will  ^ 
•08  the  Duke,     I  will  manage  about  the  bill,     I  must  rush  off 
now,  and  stop  the  packing  of  the  pictures  and  the  carriage  of  the  i 
plate,     I  was  to  have  gone  to  town  with  all  the  things,  and  done  i 
my  beet  with  them/ 

*  Vou  are  welcome  to  ixrrange  with  the  Duke  about  the  biU| 
hot  1  cannot  have  you  interfere  between  me  and  Lady  Grace.* 

*  I — I !  I  would  not  dream  of  mentioning  it,  You  have  been 
deluded.* 

*  Who  by  ?     By  Lady  Grace  ?  * 

*  Heaven  forbid.  She  is  incapable  of  falsehood.  By  your  own 
ioardinmte  vanity,  which  has  deluded  you  into  bearing  things  that 
were  never  said  and  seeing  things  that  were  never  done.  It  is 
impossible.  As  soon  make  me  believe  the  common  people  here 
when  they  tell  me  they  have  seen  the  sun  dance  on  Easter 
morning/ 

Worthivale  said  no  more.  He  was  convinced  that  the  young 
man  had  dreamed.  It  mattered  little*  The  immediate  advan* 
tage  of  the  dream  was  great.  The  precious  collections  of  Court 
Boyal  were  saved  for  a  time.  Time  was  what  he  wanted.  In 
Marquess  would  marry  and  shake  old  Cheek  and  all  other 
, ..  .  .i  u  of  tlie  Mountain  off  his  shoulders  who  weighed  him  down 
and  plucked  the  golden  fruit  and  left  him  sUrving.  In  time 
Bigbucy  Bay  would  become  a  rival  to  Torquay,  and  make  the 
Eveletghs  as  Torquay  had  made  the  Palke.  In  time  the  slate 
quarries  would  rout  all  other  slates  out  of  the  market.  In  time 
the  shale  would  distil  petroleum.  What  mattered  it^  if  for  a 
while  the    young    man    were    left  dancina^   m    darkness   with 
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bandaged  eyes  ?    He  would  some  day  see  his  folly,  and  blush  at 
his  temerity. 

Meantime — Providence  was  interfering  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Eveleighs. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE    FLYING-FISn. 

Joanna  carried  her  point.  She  went  to  the  ball.  She  had  set 
her  heart  upon  it.  No  dissuasion  would  turn  her  from  her 
purpose,  no  difficulty  discourage  her.  Go  she  would,  and  go 
she  did. 

The  Easter  ball  was  qualified  by  selectness.  If  it  was  nothing 
else,  it  was  select.  On  this  it  prided  itself.  The  most  rigid 
censorship  was  exercised  over  the  admissions  by  the  committee. 
No  one  without  blood,  or — this  was  a  concession — money  was 
allowed.  The  committee  sat  at  a  table,  and  the  names  were 
passed  from  one  to  another.  It  was  like  running  the  gauntlet. 
Only  those  that  came  out  unscathed  between  the  lines  were 
allowed  to  appear.  The  nobility  and  the  county  families 
patronised  and  attended  it.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mount 
Batten,  Lord  and  Lady  Laira,  Sir  John  and  Lady  St.  Austell, 
patronised  the  ball,  and  gave  it  the  stamp  of  selectness.  The 
generals  and  their  ladies,  the  admirals  and  their  parties,  all  the 
J.P.s  and  the  J.P.  fowl  attended,  and  added  their  insistence  to  its 
selectness.  The  ball  was  so  select  that  it  hesitated  to  admit  the 
womankind  of  marine  officers  and  marine  artillery  officers.  A 
select  few  of  very  superior  marine  officers  were  allowed  to  creep 
in,  with  a  deferential  air,  and  dance  all  night  with  their  coat-tails 
between  their  legs,  and  a  smile  of  humble  thankfulness  on  their 
faces  that  they  were  allowed  to  caper  in  such  select  society.  The 
ball  was  so  select  that  no  lady  with  the  soil  of  trade  on  her  fingers 
could  hold  them  out  for  a  ticket.  It  was  so  select  that,  of  the 
Church,  only  the  wives  and  daughters  of  rectors  might  enter ;  the 
females  whose  orbit  is  in  a  Peel  district,  and  revolve  about  vicars 
and  curates,  were  shut  out.  It  was  so  select  that  the  £amily  of 
the  wine-merchant  were  as  rigidly  excluded  as  the  fiimily  of  the 
pastry-cook  who  united  with  the  wine-merchant  to  furnish  the 
supper. 

On  the  Cornish  coast  folk  say,  when  the  wind  wails  at  the 
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windows,  that  the  ghosts  of  drowned  sailors  are  without,  flatten- 
ing their  spiritual  noses  again^it  the  panes,  dabbing  their  drippingj 
imims  against  the  glass,  weeping  because  excluded  in  wind  andl 
rain  from  the  warmth  and  light  within.  Outside  the  great 
Msembly^rcvom,  the  spiritt^  of  unnumbered  women  wept  and 
wmng  their  hands.  The  ball  was  too  select  for  them.  Let 
them  dance  on  their  own  low  levels,  and  not  aspire  to  circle  in 
the  system  of  the  social  planets. 

This  Eastar  ball  was  quite  a  different  affair  fiom  the  October 
and  the  hunt  balls,  when  the  room  was  occupied  by  cliques,  and 
the  cliques  danced  together,  ignoring  the  cliques  below  them,  and 
went  to  supper  and  ate  in  cliques,  and  talked  in  cliques,  and  flirted 
in  cliques,  and  clacked  in  cliques.  This  ball  was  emphatically  a 
on<^cliqae  ball. 

Vet,  into  this  most  select  of  balls  Joanna  thrust  herself.  This 
Wiii  how  it  was  done. 

Jlr.  I-Azarus  had  lent  money  to  the  Hon.  xMrs.  Y^ellowleaf,  and 
bf*  ^nt  her  a  note  to  say  that  unless  the  loan  were  repaid  by 
i^ertain  date,  he  would  County  Court  her. 

Mr*-  Yellowleaf  came  down  to  his  private  office  in  great 
tfepidation.  She  had  not  the  money ;  she  was  in  daily  expecta- 
Ximt  of  a  remittance  from  an  aunt.  She  entreated  Mr.  Lazarus  to 
delaj*  Mr.  T^zanis  was  inexorable.  He  wanted  his  money.  He 
hftd  heavy  bilU  to  meet  by  a  certain  day.  !Mrs.  Yellowleaf  had 
promised  repeatedly  to  repay  the  loiin,  and  had  not  done  so.  His 
{latit^nce  was  exhausted.  He  was  a  poor  man,  he  had  put  himseli 
to  great  inconvenience  to  find  her  the  money  j  if  she  could  ] 
or  would  not  pay,  he  must  cast  her  into  court,  and  if  that  failed 
he  would  put  in  an  execution.  Mrs,  Yellowleaf  turned  green  at 
the  threat,  and  nearly  fainted. 

*  I  omnot  find  the  money,'  she  said^ — -^  I  simply  cannot.  My 
httstMUHd,  as  you  know,  is  with  the  China  squadron.  My  remit- 
tancm  have  not  arrive<l.  My  aunt  is  very  kind,  but  she  is  out  of 
bomour  with  me  just  now,  and  I  dare  not  press  for  more/ 

^'*         '  «*  had  reduced  her  to  a  condition  of  abject  despair,  then  1 
<ralv  iifffir  relief.     Relief  could  be  bought— but  un  hard 

temiA.    She  most  take  under  her  protection  to  the  ball  a  young 
lady  wli  '    '      '  :  ^i^j^ 

The  i^'haat.     This  was  a  sheer  im** 

poMibtlity,     She  amid  not,  gihe  wauld  not  run  f och  a  risk.     The 
laan  came  into  her  ejee.     She  knew  nothing  of  the  *  person/^ 
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neither  her  name,  nor  character,  nor  antecedents.  The  ball  was 
most  select.  She  might  get  into  serious  social  trouble  by 
taking  there  an  individual  unqualified  to  associate  with  good 
society.  There  were  so  many  denied  admission  whose  claims  were 
urgent. 

*  Very  well,'  said  Lazarus,  rising.  *  Then  prepare  to  see  your 
name  in  the  West  of  England  papers.  You  shall  have  your 
summons  to-morrow.' 

*  Who  is  she  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Yellowleaf,  after  a  pause  for  con- 
sideration. 

Lazarus  explained  that  she  was  a  Miss  Rosevere,  an  heiress, 
an  orphan,  of  irreproachable  character.  *  No  relations  in  Ply- 
mouth, none  that  I  know  of  in  Devon  or  Cornwall.' 

*  What  is  she  like  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Yellowleaf,  doubtfully. 

*  Like ! — there  won't  be  one  in  the  room  will  surpass  her  in 
looks,  I  can  assure  you.' 

*  She  is  not^ — not  an  Israelite  ? '  She  thought  *  Jewess '  might 
sound  rude,  so  she  said  ^  Israelite.' 

*  You  need  not  fear.  Not  a  bit.  Cornish — comes  from  the 
dark  lot  down  the  coast  by  Veryan  and  Goran ;  dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  olive  skin.  She'll  be  the  belle  of  the  ball,  and  the  richest 
girl  there  too.' 

The  Hon,  Mrs.  Yellowleaf  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Lazarus,  if  you  will  not  press  for  payment,  I 
will  take  the  young  lady.    I  trust  she  dresses  well.' 

*  Dress! — she'll  dress  as  well  as  the  best,   I  promise  you.' 
So  it  was  settled.    Mrs.  Yellowleaf  was  uneasy  about   her 

undertaking,  but  unable  to  evade  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ball  Joanna  was  seen  into  a  cab  by 
Mr.  Lazarus.  *  Ah,  lack-a-day ! '  said  he,  as  he  shut  the  door  on 
her,  *  I  can't  go  with  you,  but  it  ain't  possible.  The  sight  of 
me  in  the  assembly-room  would  be  too  much  for  the  nerves  of 
some  folk  there.' 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Yellowleaf 's  carriage  led  the  way,  followed  by 
Joanna's  cab.  The  lady  had  just  seen  her  in  the  halL  She  was 
sorry  that  she  had  no  place  in  her  own  carriage  to  offer  Miss 
Rosevere,  as  her  daughters  and  son  went  with  her ;  if  Miss 
Rosevere  would  follow  in  her  fly,  she  would  await  her  in  the 
entrance  or  disrobing  room. 

Accordingly  she  saw  Joanna  when  she  put  off  her  cloak  and 
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BbuwI.  She  locked  scrutinisingly  at  her,  and  was  struck  by  her 
beauty.  iShe  turned  aharply  round,  with  motherly  apprehension, 
and  caught  an  ailtniring  expression  in  her  son's  face.  *  I  wonder 
whether  she  be  really  an  heiress!*  thought  Mrs*  Vellowleaf, 
•Pojwibly  enough  that,  being  a  stranger,  she  may  not  liave  known  i 
any  one  to  whom  to  apply/ 

She  thereupon  softened  towards  the  girl,  and  spoke  to  her 
amiably.      Joanna  had  much  less  dialect  than  one  of  her  status 
might  be  supposed  to  be  infected  with,  for  she  had  not  associated 
with  other  girls  at  the  Barbican.     She  had  grown  up  alone,  talk- 
ing only  to  Lazarus,  who  had  no  provincial  brogue.     His  English  | 
waa  passable.   Joanna's  was  also  passable,  though  not  the  language 
of  perfect  culture.    Mrs.  Yellowleaf  knew,  the  moment  she  opened] 
her  mouth,  that  she  had  not  the  bringing  up  of  a  lady.  A  very  few' 
words  sufficed.   *Ah ! '  she  thought,  'some  mining  captain's  daughter, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  tin,  and  left  it  to  her.     She  has  money, 
but  not  breed.    Still,  she  has  money.    After  all,  nowadays,  money  ^ 
is  eveijthing.*     That  was  to  be  her  explanation,  if  asked  about 
Joamuu    *  My  dear,  an   acquaintance  whom   I  could  not  refuse ! 
aakad  me   to  be  civil   to   the   young   lady*      People  lu-e   very  ^ 
incodiiderate.    They  ask  you  to  curry  parcels  for  ihem,  and  stand 
chaperon  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  girls.     It  ought  not  to 
be  done.     As  for  this  Miss  I^.»8evere  I  know  nothing  about  her, 
except  that  elle  tat  mie  bonne  partiej  worth,  I  am  told,  but  I  do 
*  '  V        thousiind  a  year/    That  is  what  she  would  say, 

I ght  was, 'Three  thousand  will  obscure  bad  into- 
nation and  grammatical  slips.* 

Aa    V  '  '     itairs  she  wondered  whether  it  would  be  well 

to  mUovi  (y,  her  son,  to  take  a  fancy  to  the  girl.    *Not,' 

the  eonmdered,  *  till  I  know  exactly  her  value.     Her  father*8  will 
ean  be  neen  in  the  Probate  Court  fur  a  ishilliug.* 

Blie  touched  one  of  her  daughters.     *  My  dear  Lettice,*  shel 
whifpered,  *if  Mr.  Charles  Cheek  should  ask  you  to  dance,  be 
civiL     It  U  true  that  his  antecedents  leave  much  to  be  desired^ 
bat  he  has,  and  will  have,  money.' 

Mr*  Cheek  was  there,  much  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  appear  in  company  with  Lady  Grace  and  the  Marquess.  Still, 
tliougfa  debarred  their  companionship,  Charles  was  not  disposed 
to  forego  the  gmtification.  He  was  becoming  very  tired  of  the 
miifbrmity  of  life  in  the  country,  and  depressed  by  the  cloud  of 
tiottblei  which  hung  over  Court   Royal.     At  first  he  did   uot 
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observe  Joanna.  But  on  going  up  to  gpeak  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yallow- 
Ieaf|  and  engage  Miss  Lettice  for  a  dance,  his  eye  met  that  of 
Joanna.  A  look  of  incredulity,  then  of  blank  amazement,  then 
amused  delight,  swept  across  his  face*     *  Halloo !  * — he  checked 
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himself  when   *Joe*    was   on    his    lips,   and    substituted    '  Mi»a 
Rosevere.* 

*  You  know  Mitib  Kosevere  '^ '  iisked  Mrs,  Vellowleuf  in  trei>i'^ 
dation*     She  had  noticed  the  change  of  expres&ion  in  his  face. 

*  Oh  yes !  old  acquaintances/  answered  Charles,  with  bU  eft 
still  on  Joanna,  full  of  wonder  and  question. 
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*  WUere  have  you  met  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Yellow  leaf, 

*At— at — the  Duke  uf  Kiiigsbridge*8 — Court  Royal,'  aniswered 
Charles,  dashing  at  the  first  name  that  occurred  to  him. 

*  How  is  the  Duke  ?  '  asked  Joanna,  with  composure,  *  And 
dear  old  Lord  Ronald.  So  grieved  to  Bee  that  the  Archdeacon  is 
dead*  The  blow  must  have  been  severe  to  his  Grace.  The 
broibem  were  so  attached/ 

*0h,  well — that  is,  not  very  well.  I  am  just  come  from 
Court  BoyaL' 

'  '         1/  said  Joanna,     *  And  sweet  Lady  Grace,  and  Lucy 

*They  are  well/  answered  Charles,  puzzled  beyond  description^ 
How  did  the  girl  know  anything  about  the  Eveleighs  ? 

*Y"ou  were  not  at  the  Christmas  ball,'  said  Joanna,  *when 
the  Rigsbys  were  staying  at  the  Court,  and  every  one  supposed 
Dttlcina  would  become  Marchioness,  Y*onder  she  is — with  her 
coffee-coloured  father.  How  ta&telessly  she  does  dress !  I  must 
go  over  and  speak  to  her.     Come  with  me,  ^Ir.  Cheek/ 

•Joel  *  he  whimpered,  as  he  escorted  her  across  the  room,  *of ' 
aQ  wonders  this  is  the  most  wonderful ! ' 

*  Am  I  out  of  my  element^ — the  flying^tish  among  gulls  ? ' 

*  Not  a  bit/ 

*  How  Jo  you  do.  Miss  Bigsby  ? '  said  Joanna,  extending  her 
luuid*  *  1  am  afraid  you  do  not  recollect  me ;  but  we  met  at 
Coir    '       ^  during  tho  winter/ 

i^  _.._  looked  at  her  uncertainly.     She  could  not  remember  1 
Ibe   face;   but   was  that  wonderful?    She  had  met  so  many 
stmiigers  at  tlie  Court,    She  was  glad,  however,  to  be  recognised, 
and  to  have  some  one  to  speak  to,  as  she  knew  few  \ndivB  in 
Plymoath. 

The  Hon,  Mrs.  Yellowleaf  nudged  her  son.  *  Jobn-(_'oui>lly,* 
she  said,  ^you  %te  the  plain-faced,  gorgeously  dressed  girl  that 
Miif  Botevere  is  speaking  to.  She  is  an  undoubted  heiress*  Go 
ud  aecnre  her  hand  for  as  many  dances  as  you  can.  Be  very 
civil  to  her,  and  bear  in  mind  that  you  must  either  work  or  marry 
money/ 

'Mother,  Vd  a  thousand  times  rather  dance  with  that  charming 
girl  you  brought  here/ 

*  Dance  with  both.  Try  to  be  struck  with  both,  and  let  them 
perceive  it ;  but  be  cautious  with  the  Rosevere.  II  me  faut 
prendre  dee  renseignements/ 
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*  Who  is  that  very  striking  young  lady  yonder  ?  '  asked  Mrs. 
Fothergill,  wife  of  a  country  squire. 

*That,'  answered  Mrs.  Yellowleaf,  Ms  a  Cornish  heiress. 
Between  me,  you,  and  the  post — money  made  in  mines.  How- 
ever, the  Kingsbridge  family  have  taken  her  up,  and  put  the 
cachet  on  her.  Lady  Grace  Eveleigh  and  the  Marquess  are 
unable  to  be  here,  owing  to  the  death  of  their  uncle,  the  Arch- 
deacon. As  they  could  not  come  with  a  party,  I  was  tisked  to 
bring  Miss  Rosevere.  Very  rich  and  handsome,  though  somewhat 
wanting  in  polish.' 

*  Joey ! '  said  Charles  Cheek,  when  no  one  was  by  to  hear, 
^  this  is  roaring  fun.  You  are  the  most  audacious  little  rogue  I 
ever  came  across.  You  thrust  yoiu-self  in  here — anywhere  that 
you  have  a  mind.  And  then — you  extort  a  hundred  pounds  from 
my  father !  Oh,  Joe,  I  have  never  thanked  you  for  that.  It  was 
good  of  you.  But  conceive  how  staggered  I  was  when  my  fether 
ran  up  alongside  without  showing  signals,  and  poured  a  broadside 
into  me  because  I  had  got  myself  entangled  with  a  little  pawn. 
Put  me  down  for  a  score  of  dances,  Joe.  I  had  rather  dance  with 
you  than  with  any  other  girl,  and  talk  of  something  diflFerent  from 
the  weather  and  the  primroses.' 

But  this  might  not  be.  Joanna  had  no  lack  of  partners.  The 
rumour  spread  that  she  was  a  Cornish  heiress — taken  up  by  the 
Kingsbridge  family.  There  was  no  question  as  to  her  beauty,  or 
to  her  ease  of  manner  and  movement.  Ease  of  manner  was  given 
by  complete  self-assurance.  Ease  of  movement  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  in  slippers. 

*  Cheek,'  said  an  oflScer,  *  surely  that  is  the  girl  I  saw  in  the 
stage-box  the  night  of  that  frightful  accident.  You  went  up  and 
talked  to  her.     We  asked  you  then  who  she  was.' 

*  Yes,  and  I  told  you.' 

*  You  told  us  she  was  an  heiress,  and  were  disinclined  to  intro- 
duce us.  It  is  mean  of  a  man  like  you,  with  such  prospects,  to 
keep  the  heiresses  to  yourself.' 

^  You  are  too  dangerous  a  rival,'  answered  Charles,  laughing. 
•  But  it  is  not  true ;  I  leave  the  field  clear  about  Miss  Rigsby.' 

^  What  an  uncommonly  good-looking  girl  that  is ! '  said  one 
mother,  against  the  wall,  to  another  standard  medlar.  *  Not  quite 
happy  about  her  extraction,  I  understand.' 

^  Bather  odd  in  speech,  I  hear,'  answered  the  latter.  ^Bnt  the 
Kingsbridge  people  have  taken  her  up  on  account  of  her  money, 
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and  there  b  a  ruuiuur  of  the  Marquess  of  Sultcombe  becoming 
engaged  to  her,  now  he  is  off  with  Miss  Rig^iby.  They  could  act 
come  because  they  are  io  moiu^mng,  so  they  asked  Mrs.  Yellow- 
leaf  to  be  respuDiiible  for  her/ 

*  Dear  me  I  I  had  no  idea  Mrs.  Yellowleaf  was  intimate  with 
the  Eveleighs.  I  hear  queer  reports  about  the  Kingsbridge 
faiaily — VTry  shaky,  I  understand/ 

*  Ah,  bah  !  Every  planet  has  its  occultations,  and  comes  out  of 
the  shadow  as  bright  as  before.  Yoxi  never  have  known  what  it  is 
to  be  in  financial  eclipse,  I  suppose.' 

Joanna  wau  dancing  with  Charles  Cheek. 

*  You  do  not  know  how  you  are  perplexing  the  old  ladies,*  he 
said*  *  As  for  the  men,  they  are  infatuated.  Take  care,  Joe,  that 
you  leave  no  joint  in  your  armour  open  for  an  arrow  to  enter* 
Some  of  the  markswomen  will  be  spanning  their  bows  at  you 
before  the  night  wears  to  day/ 

*  ^Tiat  a  pity  you  were  not  at  the  Christmas  ball  at  Court 
Bojral  1  *  said  Joanna,  without  noticing  his  warning.  '  I  mean,  of 
eoaraet  the  dr^t  ball;  the  second  was  only  for  the  tenants  and 
iervants.  The  room — ^the  grand  ball-room,  jou  know  it — was 
superb  with  its  painted  groups  in  panel,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV* 
It  beloDged  to  the  older  house,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  new 
mansion  built  by  the  late  Duke.  And  the  crystal  lustres 
twinkling  with  rainbow-tinted  light.  And  the  drawing-room- 
do  you  kaow  the  pictures  there?  The  Ciainsborough,  and  the 
MuriUo ;  the  Sevres  vases  given  by  Charles  X.  ? ' 

*  Joe  I '  exclaimed  Charles,  *you  will  drive  me  mad»     Are  you' 
a  witch?     Have  you  the  gift  of  second  sight  ?     How  come  you  to 
know  anything  about  the  rooms  and  people  at  Court  Royal  ? ' 

*  Never  mind.     I  will  not  tell  you/ 

*I  am  cross  with  you  for  oue  thing,  Joe.  You  might  have 
been  sure  I  would  have  been  here  to  night,  and  it  would  have 
been  graceful  to  wear  the  Roman  i^earls  I  gave  you.  They  we 
only  Roman  pearls,  true,  but  the  chain  was  pretty/ 

*  I  could  not.     1  bad  given  it  uway.* 

*  Ob,  Joe ;  how  could  you  do  that  ?  ' 
*I  gave  it  to  the  best  of  women/ 

*  Who  can  that  be?     I  know  one  whom  I  think  that/ 

*  It  is  the  same.     She  has  it— Lady  Grace  Eveleigh.' 
Charles  Cheek  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  the  dance.    ^  You 

^ire  my  neoklaee  to  her  1— Impossible.' 
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*  Ask  her  next  time  you  meet.  She  will  tell  you  it  is  true. 
Now  tell  me  something.     How  come  you  to  know  Court  Soyal  ? ' 

*  That  is  easily  answered.  Mr.  Worthivale,  the  steward,  is  my 
cousin.  I  have  been  staying  with  him,  in  exile — because  of  you. 
My  father  has  sent  me  there  into  banishment.' 

*  That  is  why  I  have  not  seen  you  in  Plymouth  ? ' 

*  Yes — and — ,  I  will  confide  something  more  to  you  that 
affects  me  greatly.  You  will  hear  it  talked  about  shortly.  I  am 
going  to  marry  Lady  Grace  Eveleigh.' 

Joanna  stood  still,  and  stared  at  him.    '  Impossible ! '  she  said. 

*  It  is  true — I  assure  you  it  is  true.' 

*  I  will  dance  no  more,'  said  Joanna,  abruptly.  *  Take  me  to  a 
chair.' 

*  Remember,  you  owe  me  the  next  waltz.' 

*  I  will  not  dance  with  you  again.' 

She  remained  seated  during  several  dances ;  the  gentlemen 
came  round  her,  entreating  her  to  honour  them,  but  she  refused 
all.     She  said  she  was  tired. 

At  first  Joanna  was  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  what  passed  about  her,  but  she  presently  woke 
to  the  sense  that  she  had  seated  herself  in  a  wasps'  nest.  The 
ladies  around  her  were  faded  beauties  or  mothers,  and  resented 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger  on  their  preserves  who  carried  off  the 
beaux  from  themselves  or  from  their  daughters. 

By  slow  degrees  she  was  roused  to  give  attention  to  the  con- 
versation that  went  on  about  her,  and  to  become  aware  that  words 
were  flying  around  barbed  and  poisoned. 

*  Who  is  that  child  in  pink  yonder  ?  '  asked  a  handsome  lady 
on  the  verge  of  thirty,  who  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  queen 
of  beauty.  *  Can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Delany  ?  It  is  cruel  to  send 
children  who  cannot  be  over  seventeen,  and  ought  to  be  in  bed 
and  sleeping.' 

The  lady  addressed  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Joanna.  Joanna 
looked  sharply  round,  she  was  curious  to  see  Mrs.  Delany,  in  whose 
service  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  so  many  years.  That  lady 
shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously,  and,  returning  Joanna's 
stare,  answered  the  faded  beauty. 

*  My  dear,  how  can  I  tell  ?  The  ball  has  ceased  to  be  seleot. 
What  the  committee  can  be  about  is  more  than  I  can  answer, 
admitting  persons  of  whom  one  knows  nothing.' 

<  Is  th£^  worse,'  asked  Joanna,  innocently,  ^  than  giving  cha* 
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imcters  to  servants  you  have  never  seen  ?    There  was  much  talk  of 
a  lady  having  done  thl^  when  I  was  at  Court  Kojal/ 
Airs.  Dehmy  turned  crimsony  and  sat  back. 

*  I  have  known  quite  nameless,  unknown  i>ersons  give  them- 
selves out  as  friends  of  people  of  rank/  said  a  lady  on  the  other 
side  of  Mr*.  Delany,  *who  turned  out  on  inquiry  to  have  been 
governesses  or  companions  in  the  family/ 

*  i  have  beard,'  said  Joanna,  '  of  gentlemen  so  absolutely 
naiiitjless  nothings  that  they  have  had  to  borrow  their  wives* 
names  and  get  knighted  in  them.' 

The  lady  put  up  her  fan  instantly. 

*  What  bad  form  it  is,  Lady  Hawkins/  said  the  ex-qneen,  'in 
unmarrie<l  girl*  wearing  jewelry,'  and  her  eyes  rested  on  a  necklet 
round  Joanna' i^  throat. 

*  I  ^8  your  pardon,'  said  Joanna.  *  Is^  Mrs.  Gathercole  ad* 
dresiiing  me  ?  T  ask  because  I  see  you  wearing  a  brooch  I  coveted 
the  other  day,  but  I  was  too  late — it  was  sold  to  Captain  Gathercole/ 

She  felt — she  did  not  see — a  shiver  of  suppressed  laughter 
about  her*  The  fading  beauty  turned  deadly  white,  rose,  and  left 
the  placf, 

*  What  a  pity  it  is,'  said  the  lady  who  took  the  vacated  chair, 
addrett^ing  Mrs.  Delany  across  Joanna,  *  that  the  possession  of 
money  should  be  deemed  a  sufficient  qualification  for  admission ! 
There  are  persons  in  tins  room  who  have  no  other  right  to  be  here/ 

*  Kut  there  are  persons  admitted  who  have  not  even  money 
qtialificationa,'  said  Joanna,  *  Persons  glad  to  get  a  guinea  from 
the  Jews  for  a  gown  of  old  gold  and  black  lace/ 

TIic  lady  sprang  up  as  if  she  had  been  stung,  and  Mrs.  Delany 
burst  out  bughing;  the  old  gold  with  black  lace  was  well  known. 

*  As  forCorai*h  mines  in  which  some  people  have  their  money/ 
ramartced  another,  who  bad  not  spoken  before,  *  I  am  well  assured 
ihal  wnch  pro[»erty  is  unsatisfactory  as  castles  in  Spain/ 

*  Or,*  observed  Joanna,  speaking  aloud  but  addressing  no  one, 
'or  as  husbands  at  sea,  always  at  i^ea,  but  never  seen,  like  the 
Flying  Dutchman/ 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  that  ensued,  Charles  Cheek  came 
op  and  offered  her  his  arm.  She  rose  and  took  it*  Her  colour 
was  beigbtened  and  her  ayas  «parkled« 

'Good  beaveoB,  Joel  What  have  you  been  doing?  You 
hare  w^t  all  the  women  against  you ! ' 

'  Tbe  dying-fish  can  map  as  well  as  the  gnlU,'  she  replied. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

ox  THE   TIER. 

Whest  Mrs.  Yellowleaf  was  ready  to  leave,  she  intimated  her 
intention  somewhat  curtlj  to  Joanna.  Charles  Cheek  at  once 
flew  to  assist  her  to  her  cab  and  muffle  her  in  wraps.  Mrs. 
Yellowleaf  s  carriage  was  first  packed  and  driven  off.  Then  Charles 
said,  *  Are  you  by  yourself?  That  must  not  be.  Allow  me  to 
accompany  you  to  the  Barbican,  and  see  you  safely  home.'  He 
waited  for  no  reply,  but  stepped  into  the  carriage  beside  Joanna. 

*  Oh,  Joe ! '  he  said,  *  you  have  made  mortal  enemies.  Your 
Tnota  have  been  passed  round  the  room,  and  those  whom  you 
stabbed  will  never  forgive  you.  How  did  you  know  anything 
about  Sir  William  Hawkins  taking  his  wife's  name,  and  being 
knighted  in  it,  because  he  was — well,  without  a  name  of  his  own  ? 
And  that  affair  of  Captain  Gathercole  and  Miss  Fanshawe,  and 
Mrs.  Duncombe — whose  husband  never  turns  up — and  the  rest  ?  ' 

*  I  know  everything  about  people  in  Plymouth — it  is  part  of 
the  business.' 

*  You  will  never,  never  be  forgiven.' 

^  I  am  not  likely  to  meet  these  people  again.' 
*Did  you  enjoy  yourself?' 

*  For  a  while — and  then  I  did  not  care  for  the  ball  any  more.' 

*  Why  not?' 

She  did  not  answer. 

The  cab  was  dismissed  at  the  Barbican,  and  Charles  paid  the 
driver. 

^  Joe,'  said  he,  ^  come  on  to  the  pier,  and  let  us  look  at  the 
water  rippling  in  the  moon.     It  will  be  dawn  directly.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ^  Very  well ;  I  want 
to  tell  you  something.' 

He  gave  her  his  arm.  *  You  are  not  likely  to  catch  cold,  I 
hope?' 

She  shook  her  head. 

*  The  more  I  see  of  you,'  said  he,  *  the  more  I  wonder  at  you. 
You  are  a  person  of  infinite  resource.  Joe !  tell  me  you  are  not 
cross  with  me  for  what  I  confided  to  you.' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  she  answered.  *  I  told  you  to  aim  at  position, 
and  you  have  followed  my  advice.' 

^  It  was  my  &ther'8  doing.' 
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You  must — you  must 


'I  know 
He  sighed. 

You  will 


*Do  you  not  love  and  admire  her? 
du  thai  I     Why,  I  do  !    I  love  her  sUW: 

'  CM*  course  I  admire  Lady  Grace.  Never  can  fail  to  do  that. 
I  love  her  also — well — in  about  the  same  fashion  as  a  Catholic 
loveift  and  adores  the  Virgin.' 

*  Are  yon  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  ?  * 

*  I  will  empty  my  whole  heart  before  you/  he  said, 
you  are  caiiable  of  advising  me — of  encouraging  me,' 
*  I  daren't  mj  all  I  think !  * 

8he  laughed.     *  In  the  game  breath  hot  and  cold. 
and  you  wou*t.     You  can  and  you  can't.' 

*  Do  not  sneer  at  me.  I  am  in  a  difficultyt  I  assure  you  I 
^  n  mort4illy  weary  of  the  life  at  Court  Royal  Lodge.    Old 

1  .sale,  the  ritewaid,  is  a  sort  of  coui*in  of  mine,  and  inhnitely 
tedious,  Beavis,  his  son,  is  too  occupied  with  the  family  failure 
to  give  me  much  of  his  company,  and  he  has  not  that  in  him  to 
affofd  mc  entertainment.  I  have  hunted  twice  a  week,  but  now 
the  hunting  is  over.  Five  days  a  week  I  am  consumed  with 
enuui*  I  go  to  the  club  in  Kingsbridge,  and  try  to  find  some 
fellows  with  whom  to  play  billiards^,  but  sometimes  no  one  is 
tliere :  the  day  is  fine,  and  they  want  to  boat  j  or  the  day  is  wet, 
•ad  they  want  to  read  novels  at  home  over  the  lire.  Then  they 
aU  talk  shop — local  fahop.  They  seem  to  me  like  a  cage  of 
aoimals  bred  in  confinement,  who  can  only  think  and  ftel  interest 
and  talk  of  the  world  within  the  bars  of  their  cage.  If  I  had  not 
lifUMsid  my  word  to  my  father,  1  would  have  run  long  ago.' 

*  Is  there  no  attraction,  then  ? ' 

•I  allow  there  is  Lady  Grace.  She  is  beautiful,  sweet  as  an 
atigeh  8 be  is  kind  to  me,  but  never  afi'ectionate,  and  I  cannot 
oonoeive  it  possible  that  we  shall  ever  stand  nearer  to  each  other 
than  we  do  at  pre>^ent.  Of  course  we  am  be  mairied,  but  tliat 
will  not  ftise  my  soul  into  hers  and  hers  into  mine,  because  we 
have  so  little  in  common.  We  have  different  specific  gravities. 
When  we  arc  together,  and  I  see  her  gentle  face  and  he^ir  her 
sofi  tunes,  I  am  under  a  charm  which  holds  me^ — at  a  distance. 
The  charm  draws  and  repel?*  at  onct*.  Can  you  understand  ?  I 
feel  that  I  love  her,  but  I  feel  also  that  she  is  unapproachable  by 
ffueh  as  me.  If  we  do  get  married,  we  shall  be  like  a  two*volumed 
book,  of  which  the  volumes  belong  to  different  editions,  and  are 
in  different  type  and  of  different  sizes.  We  shall  belong  to 
i^^b  «.tlir.r  Ro  far  tliat  wc  shall  bear  the  same  label|  but  she  will 
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belong  to  an  edition  de  luxe,  and  I  to  the  cheap  and  popular 
issue.' 

*  Then  why  did  you  propose  to  Lady  Grace  ?  Was  it  merely 
to  obtain  position?' 

*  No,  Joe.  My  father  wished  it,  urged  it,  badgered  me  into  it. 
I  liked  her,  I  cannot  do  other  than  like  her.  .1  pity  the  family. 
And  then — the  Worthivales  put  me  on  my  mettle.' 

*H0W80?' 

*They  scouted  the  possibility  of  my  winning  her.  They 
seemed  to  regard  me  as  the  dirt  of  the  street  aspiring  to  the  sun.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  will  not  be  happy  with  her  ? ' 

*  I  shall  go  to  church  with  her  and  never  get  out  of  it  again. 
We  shall  carry  the  church  with  its  solemnity  and  oppressive- 
ness and  mustiness  into  our  married  life.  Our  tendencies  are 
diverse  as  those  of  a  balloon  and  a  diving-bell.  We  shall  have  as 
little  intellectual  sympathy  as  John  Bright  and  a  "  Blackwood  " 
which  he  was  cutting  and  trying  to  read.  I  belong  too  much  to 
Bohemia,  with  the  city  of  Prague  as  my  Jerusalem.' 

*  If  that  be  so,  you  are  in  a  false  position,  and  must  leave  it.' 

*  I  cannot,'  answered  Charles.  *  I  cannot  do  so  without  cruelty. 
The  family  are  in  straits  for  money.  My  father  has  undertaken  to 
pay  off  the  most  pressing  mortgages  and  debts.  If  the  marriage 
does  not  come  off  they  will  be  utterly  ruined.  Do  you  know,  I 
stopped  the  sale  of  their  pictures,  plate,  and  jewels.  All  were 
being  packed  to  send  to  London ;  when  I  got  Lady  Grace's 
promise  I  galloped  to  town  on  the  back  of  aa  engine,  and  got  my 
father  to  advance  the  necessary  money  to  stop  the  sale.' 

*  Does  Lady  Grace  marry  you  to  save  her  family  ? ' 

*I  do  not  know  that  she  is  aware  of  the  compact — but — I 
suppose  she  must,'  he  added  humbly.  ^She  never  would  take 
me  for  myself.  The  brazen  pot  and  the  earthen  pot  are  going  to 
float  down  the  stream  together,  and  we  shall  have  to  keep  our  dis- 
tance for  fear  of  jars.' 

Joanna  stood  on  the  pier  looking  out  at  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Batten  that  seemed  to  landlock  the  harbour.  The  moon 
was  behind  the  citadel,  steeping  the  Barbican  in  night,  but  the 
water  beyond  flashed  like  quicksilver.  She  folded  her  arms  under 
her  wraps.  Charles  tried  to  read  her  face,  but  there  was  no  moon- 
light on  it,  and  the  pier-lantern  was  high  above,  casting  a  shadow 
over  her. 

•Well,  Joe,  what  do  you  think? ' 
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'Give  me  time  to  con  rider.* 

M  am  in  this  positioD.  If  I  maiTj  her  I  shall  gain  that  which 
3a  have  bidden  me  aim  for,  and  shall  have  pleased  my  father^ 
Liaved  a  worthy  family  from  utter  destruction.  On  the  other 
I,  I  Bhali  have  sacrificed  my  iudependence  and  cut  myi^elf  ofi^ 
from  the  rollicking  life  that  suits  me.  I  shall  live  in  a  social 
trait-waistcoat,  and  I  hate  restraint.  If  I  do  not  go  tlirongh 
itb  the  matter  I  shall  make  the  governor  fmnou*  ;  he  will  never 
forgire  me,  and  the  Duke  will  go  to  pieces.  Is  it  honourable  and 
fair  f*>r  me  to  back  out  ?  * 

*NOf  Air.  Cheek,  it  is  not*     Go  od/  said  Joaonai  and  sighed. 

*  I  thought  you  would  say  so,'  observed  Charlesi  also  with  a 
I  *  but  I  hoped  that  your  advice  would  be  contrary,' 

tien  neither  spoke  for  some  time.  Far  away,  behind  the  hills 
the  east,  the  sky  was  beginning  to  whiten,  but  the  moon  shone 
brightly  that  m        '     i>of  coming  day  w<^re  hardly  perceptible* 

*  We  are  old  ii  ,  ire  we  not  ?  *  said  Charles,  sadly. 

*  Yes — we  have  known  each  other  since  last  fifth  of  November.* 
*^Mi»t  a  time  it  seems  since  then!     So  much  has  happened 

it  it  is  an  age  to  me,' 
^  Also  tu  tne.     To  me  it  has  been  the  change  from  childhood 
womanliood,  from  tiutward  hardship  to  inward  suffering.     It 
b©  other,     Mr.  Chfek,  we  inufit  part.     We  hball  see  each 
i&t  no  monf/ 
^No  morel'  hv  tciiocLl.     *  Nonsense,  1  intend  to  see  a  great 
of  you  when  allowed  to  return  from  exile/ 
8be  ttkook  her  head.     *  It  cannot  be.' 

*  Why  not?    llie  Golden  Ball^i  is  here^  and  the  dot>r  open.    If 
[cbooofc  to  ent^er  with  a  pair  of  silver  spoons,  who  U  to  thrust  me 

,t    And  if  there  be  no  customers  in  the  shop,  I  suppose  I  may 
^eroh  on  the  counter  and  enjoy  a  pleanant  chat  ?' 

*  No,*  she  said,  *  never  again.  You  told  me  yourself  you  were 
going  into  social  stayjn.  You  are  changing  your  nationality,  and 
abon'  yi  Bohemia.' 

,  -no— no !  1  will  enjoy  my  freedom  for  a  while  longer.' 

rti  iM  a  further  reason  why  I  cannot  allow  it/  she  said, 

ami  iooked  before  her  intn  Mie  dark  water,  and  beyond  it   lo  the 

glittmng  sheet  of  wavering  bilvt*r.     *  I  am  going  tn  ht^  m  iniMd/ 

*  Mwiad  I  you — ^Joanna !  * 

Bolh  flood  filent,  so  &iknt  that  nothing  was  audible  but  the 
lapping  of  ihf*  wjit**r  on  \\w  steps  of  the  pier. 
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*  Joanna  I  1  will  not  believe  it.    To  whom  ?  * 

*  To  Lazaras*' 

*  Joanna !  *    There  was  mingled  pain  and  horror  in  his  toi 
She  said  nothing  more,  bat  shivered,  though  wrapped  np  well 
shawls. 


*  Come  hither,*  said  Charles,  almost  roughly.  *  The  first  time 
I  saw  you,  I  took  yon  to  the  light  to  see  your  face ;  and  the  face 
I  then  saw  has  haunted  me  ever  since,  C^me  here,  and  let  me 
see  your  face  again*  I  will  see  if  this  be  cursed  earnest  or  cmel_ 
joke,'  He  drew  her  within  the  radiance  of  the  lamp,  and  turned 
the  head  up*   She  offered  no  resistance^  but  looked  firmly  at  hi 
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Tliere  was  no  mischief  lurking  in  the  dimpleB  at  the  corners 
her  mouth,  no  devilry  in  her  eyes.  There  were  dark  lines  in 
Eer  hc^y  gloooa  in  her  deep  great  irises,  and  set  determination 
her  mouth*  She  felt  that  the  hand  that  raised  her  chin  to 
Kpose  her  fece  was  treuibling  and  cold.  She  was  glad  when 
lie  withdrew  it,  and  her  face  relapsed  into  shadow.  Perhaps  she 
ixmld  not  have  maintained  composure  much  longer  under  the 
scrutiny  of  his  eyes, 

*l  cannot  help  myself,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  *  Judge  for 
yourself  if  I  citn.  Lazarus  has  resolved  that  I  shall  be  his  wife, 
I  suppose  he  is  afraid  of  losing  me  unless  he  ties  me  fast.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  no  home,  no  father.  I  must  wait  here 
pil  ID  J  mother  returns.  I  am  number  G 17*  I  have  been  617 
the  iliop  for  seven  years.  Everything  else  in  the  shop  has 
chang^Kl,  but  I  have  remained.  Old  goods  have  gone,  and  new 
ooQie  in,  and  the  mme  numbers  have  represented  scores  of  new 
objects  I  only  Gl?  has  not  changed.  Some  of  the  articles  have 
been  redeemed,  but  I  have  not.  Some  have  lapsed,  and  I  am 
lapting.  Some  have  been  sold,  and  1  am  about  to  be  sold,  I 
in  uncancelled  in  the  l>ook8,  617,  and  nothing  can  cancel 
he  but  the  return  of  my  mother  or  the  expiration  of  my  time. 
I  must  remain.  I  am  not  free.  I  dare  not  go.  What 
Id  my  mother  tsiy  were  I  to  run  away  ?  She  would  be  ashamed 
of  her  child.  WTiat  if  she  were  to  return,  and  I  were  gone, 
Wf  tgain?     LiizaruB  would  never  tell  her  where 

if  1  111 — even  if  he  knew,  just  out  of  spite  to  her 

mnd  me*  But  it  U  not  that,  not  that,'  she  said  sadly ;  '  I  dare 
tty  yoa  can't  understand  me,  but  I  feel  it  here  * — she  touched 
her  heart*  '  It  would  not  be  right.  I  cannot  go.  You  have  a 
<  rt«(tia&  conscience  because  you  have  been  brought  up  aa  a 
u  pawnbrokiug  conscieii^  '  use  I  have  been 
I       _        ^  pawnbroker.      There  are  m  >  denominations 

and  different  conaciences  belonging  to  them.  What  is  right  to 
one  ii  wrong  to  another.  All  that  I  know  of  right  and  wrong 
Lttsama  ba«  taught  me,  or  it  has  grown  up  unsown,  like  the  graas 
and  weeds  in  my  back  yard,  that  shoot  between  the  stones.  It 
•Unds  written  in  fire  on  my  heart  tliat  I  cannot  go  without  the 
duplicate,  and  that  if  lasarus  chooses  to  make  me  his  wife,  I 
eannot  help  myself.  If  I  go  against  that  writing,  all  light  will 
go  out  black  before  my  i^yee,  and  I  shall  be  blind.' 

!  Joe !  it  muj*t  not  be ! '     Charles  spoke  in  pain. 
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*  How  can  I  escape  ? ' 

*  The  thought  is  too  terrible  ;  that  hateful,  loathsome  Jew — 
and  you — ^you ! '  He  caught  her  arm,  and  drew  it  through  his 
and  paced  the  pier.  *It  maddens  me ;  I  must  work  oflF  my  fever. 
You  do  not  mean  it.  You  say  it  out  of  frolic  to  torture  me,  and 
when  you  have  driven  me  to  desperation,  you  will  burst  forth 
into  one  of  your  fresh  laughs.     Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

*  No,  it  is  true.' 

*  But  you  cannot  like  him.' 

^  I  respect  him  as  a  master.     I  hate  him  as  a  lover.' 

*  Joe,  it  must  not  be.  Run  away.  Go  into  service ;  if  you 
want  money,  I  will  give  you  all  I  have  ;  sell  the  very  clothes  oflF 
my  back  to  support  you.  Trust  me,  try  me,  I  vrill  work  the  flesh 
off  my  fingers  to  save  you  from  so  hateful  a  fate.  I  am  in  earnest ; 
you  will  not  believe  me.  You  have  known  me  only  as  an  idler 
and  a  good-for-naught.  I  have  had  no  one  to  care  for,  nothing 
to  work  for.  Promise  me,  promise  me  you  will  not — '  His  voice 
gave  way.     He  could  not  finish  his  sentence. 

*  My  friend,'  she  said  quietly,  *  I  cannot  run  away.  I  have  told 
you  so  already.  It  would  be  wrong  according  to  my  pawnbroking 
conscience.  I  cannot  receive  your  money,  that  would  be  wrong 
according  to  my  womanly  conscience.  I  cannot  remain  with 
Lazarus,  except  as  his  wife,  now  that  he  has  asked  me  to  be 
that.  That  also,  according  to  my  womanly  conscience,  would  be 
wrong.  If  he  had  not  asked  me,  I  could  have  remained,  and  I 
would  have  remained,  as  hitherto,  working,  starving,  bargaining, 
begging,  lying  for  him.  As  that  cannot  be,  there  remains  a 
single  door  of  escape.' 

*  Then  escape  by  it,'  said  Charles. 

*  You  wish  it  ? '  she  asked  quietly,  looking  him  full  in  the  fiwe. 

*  Certainly,  anything  rather  than But  what  is  it  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head  and  drew  a  long  deep  sigh. 

*  Let  me  go ! '  she  said ;  for  he  was  still  holding  her  wrist. 

*  No,  tell  me.' 

She  suddenly  extricated  herself  from  his  grasp. 
The  white  light  was  spreading  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the 
-moon,  struck  with  paralysis,  &iled  and  became  dim. 

*  Joe ! '  he  said,  and  covered  his  eyes.  *  Now  only,  when  about 
to  lose  you,  do  I  begin  to  realise  what  you  are  to  me.' 

He  loodced  up,  looked  around — she  was  gone. 

{Ih  he  continued:) 
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He!CRY  William  Brooke  was  the  last  male  representative 

now  totally  extinct   good   old  county   fiunily   of  Brookes. 

fficklly  he  wau  hettd  of  the  Alien  OflSce ;  personally  the  friend 

a  roll  of  illustrious  heroes  and  Htatesmen — the  guardians  of 

[gland  during  the  long  Napoleonic  wars.     From  his  and  their 

we  gather  that  he  was  the  trusted  friend  and  frequent 

test  of  the  younger  Pitt,  WelUngtoo,  George  Canning,  and  a 

lio«t  only  less  known  to  fame,  not  to  mention  the  exiled  French 

[  rir.i  e*  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Louis  XVIIL,  Charles  X-,  and 

Louis  Philippe.     Alike  from  his  letters  and  journals,  intended 

udily  for  the  private  eye,  we  discover  that  he  was  what  is  called  a 

fBtleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  his  |>ortrait,  decorated  with  that 

Order  of  the  LUy  *  which  Louis  XVIII.  sent  him  when  restored 

to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  conhi'ms  the  impression,  with  its 

i*lrar-cut,  arifltocratic  features  and  air  of  I'epose. 

But  he  was  something  more  than  a  courtly  old  gentleman,  for 
be  ha*i  left  behind  him,  hitherto  unpublished,  a  few  brief  journals 
vritlen  with  that  observation  of  interesting  detail  and  that  un> 
egctidocymeBs  of  ridicule  accruing  to  himself  which  has  made 
Jttinee  Boswell  the  prince  of  photographic  biographers. 

They  chie0y  relate  to  the  exiled  French  princes,  and  his 
LgMieci  for  royalty,  as  evidenced  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
H^eaks  of  them  ;  and  the  *  capitals  '  be  laAishes  when  he  brings 
F  himaelf  to  employ  iiersoual  pronouns  instead  of  their  full  titles, 
I  ^  -li  *\-^^  famous  •chronitjue*  of  that  valiant  mixiiaTal  soldier 
e,  who  could  hardly  chronicle  his  royal  master's  coming 
I  ri  to  breakfast  without  referring  U\  him  m  that  most  august 

V**    :  *:  ri  prince,  the  never-to-be-forgotten,  &c.,  iX:c.,  King  of 

•  pies,  and  uf  Jerusalem. 

I  Qtil  his  iamily  became  extinct  these  journals,  of  cour^,  were 

I    for  publication;  bat  upon   the   demise   of  the   last   of  his 

I  lihttu,  some  yearx  ago,  hin  pai>er»,  with  his  other  i>er9onal 

ctiects,  dt'seended  to  hii  godson  and  representative,  my  father, 

Mr.  I>ouglai»  Brooke  Stadeii,  who  h&s  placed  their  pobUcation  at 

my  digpoftal. 
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I  need  do  no  more  in  the  way  of  preface  than  point  out  thafii 
the  interest  of  Mr,  Brooke*a  journals  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are! 
the  private  diaries  of  the  head  of  that  department  of  the  State  • 
which  had  the  regulation  of  our  relations  with  aliens  diu'ing  the 
long  European  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the 
convulsions  of  the  Continent  filled  Great  Britain  with  the  fallen 
great  of  many  nations. 

What  specially  concerns  us  about  Mr.  Brooke  in  this  article  is 
that  in  November  1807  he  was  selected  by  Canning,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  to  go  down  to  meet  the  prince  who  afterwards  eat  on 
the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  XVIII,,  when,  owing  to  his  deser-. 
tion  by  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  that  unhappy  descendant! 
of  many  monarchs  was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  last  1 
sanctuary  that  was  open  to  Mm — Great   Britain.     Mr,    Brookei 
was  sent  down  to  meet  him  first  at  Sheerness,  where  he  did  not! 
land,  and  afterwards  at  Yarmouth,  where  he  disembarked.     The 
narrative  of  what  happened  is  in  Mr,  Brooke's  own  handwriting 
and  signed  by  him,  and  with  it  are  preserved  many  letters  &om 
the  exiled  Bourbon  princes  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  obligeij 
including   a    memorandum   in    the    autograph    of   King    Loui^l 
Philippe  of  the  horses  &c*  to  be  engaged  for  the  journey,  a  copy  of^ 
which  will  be  introduced  in  its  pro|>er  place.   But  before  beginning 
the  narrative,  which  I  shall  print  verbatim,  to  show  readers  where 
exactly  they  are  upon  the  broad  sea  of  history,  I  will  epitomise 
a  couple  of  pages  from  Alison  (vol.  xii,  p,  511 ).  J 

Louis  XVIIL,  as  Comte  de  Lille,  lived  in  retirement  at* 
Verona  till  the  approach  of  Napoleon's  victorious  arms  in  1796 
forced  him  to  quit.  He  afterwards  went  to  Blankenburg,  whence 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Buonaparte  toj 
play  the  part  of  General  Monk.  The  implication  of  the  royalistJ 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Club  of  Clichy  in  1797  rendered  it  necesJ 
sary  for  Louis  XVIIL  to  withdraw  to  Mittau  in  Livonia,  where  hel 
had  a  pension  of  25,000/.  a  year  from  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  heral 
he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d*Angoul^meJ 
The  sudden  conversion  of  Paul  to  the  alliance  of  the  First  Consull 
caused  the  august  exiles  to  quit  Kussian  territory,  and  they  toofc| 
refuge  in  Prussia,  but  only  as  private  individuals,  while  England 
allowed  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  reside  at  Holjo-ood.  Thence  hc^ 
passed  into  Sweden,  where  he  issued  his  protests  against  thioi 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Napoleon.  When  war] 
broke  out  between  France  and  Bussia  in  1805,  be  returned  tc  ^ 
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the  peace  of  Tilsit  rendering  that  refuge  in  secure 
to  seek  refuge  in  Britainj  and  with  all  his  family, 
ept  d'Artois,  who  waa  at  Edinburgh  already,  embarked  on 
the  Swedish  frigate  Freya^  which  reached  Yarmouth  safely 
[im7). 

Their  arrival  embarraeged  the   British  Cabinets     If  they  re- 
vived Looii^  as  king  it  meant  war  to  the  knife  with  the  new 
aperor,  and  made  the  contest  an  attempt  to  reinstate  the  Bour- 
(l»OQiy  which  might  influence  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
prosecuted  by  the  nation,  and  therefore  affect  its  ultimate  issue, 
j^The  Opposition  would  gladly  have  a%'ailed  themselves  of  a  pretext 
for  representing  the  contest  not  as  one  of  defence  and  necessity,  but 
fone  of  aggression  to  force  upon  the  French  a  dynasty  which  they 
disliked*     Therefore  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  after  an  anxious 
deliberation   of  three  days,  followed  Canning,  who  resisted   the 
nition  of  Louis  as  king,     Ixiuis  was  informed  by  a  Cabinet 
aitmte  *  that  he  should  receive  a  secure  and  honourable  asylum  in 
Jreat  Britain,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  an  express  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  title  to  the  throne.'     He  resided  in  England  till 
Kapoleon*6  fall  as  a  private  but  illustrious  individual  at  Gosfield 
Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  where  he  waa  joined  by 
the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  then  at  Hartwell,  another 
^i^t  of  the  Buckingham  family,  where  he  remained  until  tbe 
{r«toration. 

MB.   BROOKE'S  NARRATIVE. 
1&07. 

farrative  of  my  journey  to  Yarmmith  in  November  1807, 
where  1  was  des'patched  by  His  Majesty'' 8  Oovernnient  {in 
the  reign  of  H.M*  George  3rd)  to  attend  the  Count  de 
Visit  (Louis  the  \Bth,  King  of  Franee)  on  HJfJs  ar- 
riifdl  in  England  on   hoaM  fhp   Stuwdish  frigate   Freya^ 

Capt. ► 

H*  W.  Brooke. 


arrival  of  H.  At.  Louib  the  ISth  on  hoard  the  Swedish  frigate 

K'raya  of  44  guns  in  Yarmouth  Roads  (having  been  previously 

at  Shcemess),  was  announced  to   the  British  Govem- 

senion  the  —  November,  1807,  in  a  letter  from  the  Collector 

^  Coi^Otms  at  Yarmouth.    In  conformity  to  the  instructions  given 

tliat  oflBccr  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  no  persona  were  to  be 
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permitted  to  land  from  on  board  the  Freya  frigate  until  further 
orders.  Government  having  decided  that  H.M.  Louis  18th  should 
only  be  permitted  to  land  and  be  received  as  the  Count  de  L'Isle, 
I  was  directed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  to  wait  upon  His  Royal  Highness  Monsieur 
(afterwards  Charles  the  Xth)  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  event 
of  any  person  being  sent  down  to  Yarmouth  by  the  Government, 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  His  Royal  Highness  that  I  should  be 
selected  for  that  mission.  On  explaining  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  object  of  my  visit,  he  very  graciously  charged  me  to  thank 
Lord  Hawkesbury  in  his  name  for  this  mark  of  his  Lordship's 
attention,  and  was  pleased  to  add  that  my  nomination  would  be 
extremely  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  that  he  might  venture  to 
add  in  the  King's  name  that  it  would  be  equally  so  to  His 
Majesty,  as  I  had  always  shown  myself  much  interested  in  what 
concerned  them.  On  my  return  to  the  Foreign  Department 
in  Downing  Street,  it  was  decided  by  Tx)rd  Hawkesbury  and  Mr. 
Canning,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  that  I  should  imme- 
diately repair  to  Yarmouth  with  an  order  to  the  Collector  of  the 
Customs  for  the  landing  of  the  Count  de  L'  Isle  and  his  suite. 

It  was  Lord  Hawkesbury's  desire  that  his  majesty  should 
receive  every  facility  and  civility  from  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth, 
the  Port  Admiral  (Billy  Douglass  ^),  and  others,  but  his  Lordship 
added  that  it  was  to  be  recollected  *  that  Ix)uis  the  18th  came 
as  Count  de  L'Isle  and  not  as  King  of  P^rance.'  I  was  also  to 
accompany  H.M.  to  Gosfield  Hall,  near  Halstead,  in  Essex,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Lord  Hawkesbury  then 
gave  me  a  letter  to  H.R.H.  Monsieur^  which  I  was  to  deliver 
to  him  on  the  road  or  at  Yarmouth.  I  overtook  Monsieur 
at  Ingat«ston,  where  H.R.H.  had  stopped  to  change  horses 
on  his  road  to  Yarmouth.  His  Royal  Highness  was  accom- 
panied by  H.S.H.  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  father  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  D'  Enghien,  and  the 
Count  de  Pussygen.  This  latter  nobleman  was  the  Captain  of 
H.R.H.'s  Guard  in  Waiting.  H.R.H.  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  fatigue  me,  as  he  intended  to 
continue  the  journey  all  night,  and  settled  that  (as  he  was 
in  his  own  carriage — a  Landau,  heavily  laden)  if  I  arrived  at 
Yarmouth    first,   I    should   join    him   there.      H.R.H.   started 

*  A  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whose  family,  like  Mr.  B.,  resided  at 
Walmer,  near  Deal,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  for  many  years. 
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ft  me,  but  as  my  carriage  was  light^gt  and  he  f^topped  some 

to  breakfast  at  Yoxford,  I  reached  Yarmouth  before  him 

(on  Sunday  the  —  Nov',  1807,  about  ^  p,  12  m*)    Here  I  met 

Ih  R.  Highness   the  Duke  of  Orleans,    for  whom    H.R.  (mc) 

foumevr  (since  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French),  who  had 

ome  from  his  residence  at  Twickenham   to  pay  his  devoirs  to 

the  King,  had   given   me  a  letter.     H.R.H.  received   me  with 

reat  aflfability,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 

(ly  me  on  board  the  Swedish  frigate.     I  then  waited  on  Mr. 

?algrave,  the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  the  Port  Admiral  (Billy 

oaglass),  and  Mr,  Lacon,  the  Mayor,  and  explained  to  them  in 

rbat  character  the  Comit  de  L*Isle  was  to  land.     I  experienced 

from   them  much  civility  and  attention.     The  Admiral  ordered 

llm  barge,  steered  by  Captain  Curry,  the  Captain  of  the  flagship, 

to  attend  to  H,R.H.  Monmeur^  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  Count 

Icie   Pu«»ygen  (who  arrived  in  the  meantime),  H.S.H.  (me)  the 

pDoke  of  Orleans,  and  myself  on  board  the  Swedif^h  frigate  Freya, 

I  which  lay  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore.     We 

rked  at  the  jetty  between  4  and  5   p.m.     The  sea  running 

the  Admirar**  barge  could  not  approach  the  shore,  and  we 

^were  therefore   obliged    to  get  into  a  small  boat  to  reach  the 

nlV  Barge.     Previous  to  our  embarking  the  Princes  had 

BXpreased  much  anxiety  al>out  lodging  the  King  on  his  landing. 

bey  did  not  like  the  idea  of   His   Majesty  being  obliged  to 

"go  to  an  inn,  and,  indeed,  owing  to  the  number  of  officers  who 

-luid  just  landed  at  Yarmouth  from  the  expedition  returned  from 

^penhagen,  neither  accommodation  at  the  inns  nor  private  lodg^  i 

lings  could  hr  procured.     Adminil  Douglas;*,  the  Port  Admiml, 

nd   hU  faniily,  consist ing  of  his  lady  and  two  daughters,  were 

llodged  at  an  ironmonger's  shop,  so  that  be  could  not  offer  the 

I  King  any  accommodation.     The  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  (to  whom  1 

Dnld  only  hint  in  delicate  terms  that  his  house  would  be  accepts 

Je)  excused  himself  on   the  plea  of  it^  being  too  small,  but 

ted  that  Admiral  Russell  (who  was  Commander-in-Chit*f  ou^ 

rVarmotith  station  and  then  on  board  his  ship  in  the  Roads) ' 

a  lodging  on   shore  which  would  answer  the  purpose.     I 

therefore  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Admiml  Russell  and  requested 

im  to  send  his  answer  to  me  on  board  the  Freya  frigate.     I' 

formerly  a  slight  personal  acxjuaintance  with  Adminil  Russell, 

it  suflSoient  to  convince  me  of  his  kind  feeling  and  good-nature. 

^rri\^(l  alon&ftiide  the  frigate  between  5  and  6  P.M. 
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Captain  Curry  first  ascended  the  frigate*s  side,  and  announcecQ 
my  arrival  from  Government.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes 
D'Angouleme  and  Berry  (the  son  of  Monmeui*)  and  the  officers  and 
noblemen  of  His  M/s  suite,  immediately  made  their  appearance 
(bare-headed)  on  the  deck,  accompanied  by  all  the  officers  of  the 
Swedish  frigate.     The  King,  approaching  the  side  of  the  vesseL 
called  out,  *  Capet/    Monsieur  answered,  '  Me  voioi,*     The  partjH 
in  the  Admiral's  Barge  then  went  on  board  of  her.     The  meeting^ 
of  the  royal  relatives  was  marked  by  feelings  of  the  most  aSec- 
tionat«  attachment.     After  the  first  salutations  were  over.  His 
Royal  Highness  Monsieur  did  me  the  honour  to  introduce  me  tm 
the  King  in  the  most  condescending  manner,  saying,  *  Mon  fr^reJ 
permettez-mqi  de  voua  presenter  Monsieur  Brooke,  envoye  de  III 
ptirt   de    Lord   Hawkesbury  pour   votre   delmrquement    (adding 
ironically),  c^est  un  tres  mauvais  sujet,  qui  a  toujours  ete  treti 
malhonnete  poor  nous!*    The  party  then  retired  to  the  cabin 
where  the    noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  King's  suite  were 
introduced   to  Monsieur  and   the  Princes,  as   also  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Swedish  frigate.     Shortly  afterwards  Admiral 
RusselFs  arrival  on  board  was  announced,  and  I  introduced  hini| 
to  His  Majesty  and  the  Princes.     He  evinced  much  emotion  oj 
being  presented  to  the  King,  even  to  tears.     I  explained  at  the 
Admiral's  request  (evidently  to  the  disappointment  of  the  King 
and  those  who  were  with  him)  that  the  Admirars  lodgings  on 
shore  were  far  too  small  for  H.M.^s  accommodation.     His  Majestjl 
and  H.R.H.  Monsieur  retired  for  a  short  time  into  his  private! 
cabin.     It  was  there  decided  (that)  the  King  should  not  go  on'' 
shore  until  the  following  morning.     It  was  afterwards  ditk-ussed 
where  the  King  should  breakfast,  and  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion at  the  inns  was  explained  to  him.     His  Majesty  evidently 
felt  uncomfortable,  and  said,  turning  to  his  royal  brother  Monsieur, 
*  Je  ne  snis  pas  trop  gatte '  (sic),     I  perceived  also  that  H.R.I 
M&tisieur  was  evidently  chagrined,  as  he  observed  to  me  in  half  i 
whisper,  *  Could  not  the  Mayor  ?  *   I  felt  extremely  distressed  and 
embarrassed  by  this  hint,  that  the  Mayor  was  expected  to  show^ 
or  at  least   looked    to,   for   this   mark   of  attention,  especiallj 
knowing,  as  I  did,  that  I  possessed  no  official  means  of  requiring 
it.    Indeed,  the  Government  could  not  have  exacted  of  the  Mayor 
to  entei-tain  His  Majesty,  unless  they  had  intimated  their  desire 
to  me  that  it   should  be  done  at  the  public  expense,     I  was 
mortified  at  this  want  of  good  feeling  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
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IbjOTi  with  whom  I  bad  bo  persoDal  acquaintance,  and  had 
already  tried  the  ground  with  him,  which  I  could  not  out  of 
delicacy  «^y.  I  could  only  pass  over  His  Royal  Highness's  appeal 
in  respectful  rilence.  On  quitting  the  frigate,  however,  I  com- 
municated to  Capt.  Cuny  the  embarrassment  I  had  felt,  and 
requested  he  would  hint  it  to  Admiral  Douglaeg,  On  our  return 
to  ihore  in  the  same  order  (He)  we  went,  H,R,H.  Monsieur 
condescendingly  desired  I  would  sup  with  them.  On  coming 
to  table  H.R»H.  Monsieur  told  me  that  Capt,  Curry  had  been 
there  to  my  (that)  Admiral  Douglass  wkhed  to  see  me  before  I 
went  to  bed. 

During  supper  we  were  joined  by  H.R.H.  the  venerable  Prince 
of  Cond^.  The  conversation  turned  generally  upon  the  King's 
pemonal  requirement*.  H.R,H,  Monsieur  observed  that  H. 
Hajenty  was  intimately  acquainted  with  European  languages,  and 
bad  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory.  His  R.H.  gave  a  strong 
iostaoce  of  it  in  relation  of  the  following  anecdote.  When  the 
King  and  himself  were  boys,  H.  ilajesty  being  about  ten  years  of 
age,  their  father  took  up  the  Court  Kalendar  and  gave  them  two 
pagee  to  learn.  The  subject  was  the  names  of  the  lawyers  and 
the  places  of  their  residences.  This  the  King  effected  in  ten 
minutes. 

When  supper  was  over  I  went  to  the  Admiral's  lodgings.     He 
told  me  he  had  sent  to  consult  me  about  the  King's  breakfasting 
with  him.     That,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  accommodation  of  his 
lodgingi*^  and  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice  (a«  the  King 
wa*  to  come  on  shore  in  the  morning),  he  felt  embarrassed  about 
oflTering  H*M-  a  breakfast.     As  I  had  perceived  that  the  feelings  of 
the  Prinoe«  were  more  interested  about  the  mode  of  the  King's 
reception  on  shore  than  about  the  splendor  or  excellence  of  the 
mealp  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggenting  my  idc^s  to  the  Admiral, 
and  being  joined  by  his  amiable  wife  and  daughters,  he  very 
cbearfully  waived  his  own  difficulties  in  favour  of  our  suggestions. 
ilra.  Douglass  observed  that  the  Admiral's  inclination  was  good, 
but  th^it  he  always  wi»he<l  when  he  did  anything  of  the  kind  to  do 
it  welh     It  was  at  length  settled  that  I  should  return  to  the 
PrincftUt  <*nd  in  the  Admirars  name  invite  the  wholt?  party  to 
breri  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock.     This  arrangement,  I 

waji  j,.... ...  .;  to  perceive,  wsui  evidentJy  very  Batisfaclory  to  H.RJf. 

Mtmsimr  and  the  other  Princes.  It  had  been  arranged  prior  to 
our  thfi  frigate  over  night  that  Admiral  Rusi«ell  should 
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bring  the  King  and  his  stiite  on  shore  in  his  barge  in  the  morning, 
and  that  His  Majesty  should  be  landed  at  the  Drawbridge  in  the 
Harbour  between  nine  and  ten  a.m.  on  the  — . 

The  King  was  landed  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the  populace.  No 
guns  were  fired,  either  from  the  Swedish  frigate  or  from  the  shore. 
His  Royal  Highness  Monaieur  had  sent  his  carriage  to  the  pier  to 
convey  the  King  to  Admiral  Douglass's  lodgings,  and  the  Admiral 
paid  a  similar  attention  by  sending  his.  On  the  King's  arrival 
before  the  door  of  Admiral  Douglass's  lodgings,  I  assisted  His 
Majesty  in  alighting  from  His  carriage — Admiral  Douglass  and 
myself  uncovered — then  conducted  His  Majesty  and  the  Princes 
thro'  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  had  ranged  themselves  in 
ranks  and  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  into  the  house.  I  was  then 
requested  (as  speaking  French)  to  introduce  the  party  present 
to  receive  them  to  the  King  and  Princes,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Samuel  Hood.  The  ceremony  over,  we  sat  down  to  a  very  hand- 
some and  well-arranged  collation,  particularly  as  there  had  been 
so  little  time  to  prepare  it;  indeed,  I  understood  that  Mrs. 
Douglass  and  her  amiable  daughters  had  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  the  previous  night  to  the  employment,  and  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours had  contributed  to  the  luxuries  exhibited.  All  the  illustrious 
guests  seemed  pleased  with  the  attention  shewn  them.  Breakfrist 
ended,  we  commenced  preparations  to  proceed  to  our  journey  to 
Gosfield  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Marquiss  {sic)  of  Buckingham  at  that 
time  unoccupied.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  *  had 
previously  arranged  with  me  the  order  in  which  we  were  to  travel. 
I  have  the  particulars  in  H.S.H.'s  {sic)  handwriting. 

[The  following,  with  its  mixture  of  French  and  English,  is  a 
literatim  copy.] 


Le  Roi  .        four  coach  hones 

saddle 
for  servants'  postchaise 

Monsietir    ....        coach 

saddle 
servants 

Mr.  Le  D.  d'Angooldme        .... 

Mr.  Le  D.  de  Beiri 

Mr.  Le  D.  d'Orleans 

Mr.  Le  P.  de  Condd 


32  horses 
Mr.  Brooke 4    do. 

86    do. 


*  TUi  SLB.H.  tlM  Duke  of  Orleans  was  afterwards  Loois  Philippe,  mng  of 
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The  King's 

Me.        . 
M.  Le  Prince 


I  coach. 

I  do.  and  1  ohairiot. 

1  charriot. 
I  chirrlot. 


At  —  o'clock  I  took  my  departure  from  Yarmouth  in  H.R.H, 
■"^  'T^s   chariot,  accompanied   by   the   Count  de   Pussygen, 

i  i!  ^  equerry  in  attendjitice.  We  halted  at  Yoxford,  where 
we  were  joined  by  the  Royal  party,  and  dinner  was  prepared, 
which  His  Majesty  generously  desired  I  would  partake  with  them. 
Before  dinner  had  ended  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  the 
Honourable  Charles  Bagot  and  Mr.  Boss,  The  former  was  at  that 
time  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  and  the  latter 
Private  Secretary  to  Mr,  Canning,  by  whom  they  had  been  sent 
to  compliment  His  Majesty  Lewis  18  {^ic)  on  his  safe  arrival  in 
England  under  the  title  of  Count  de  VU]e,  Shortly  after  I  had 
introduced  them,  they  took  their  leave  and  returned  to  London. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded  with  the  Count  de  Pussygen  on 
te  to  Gosfield  Hall.     On   stopping  to  change  horses  at 

' ler,  the  landlord  of  the  Cup  inn  took  me  on  one  side  and 

told  me  he  had  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  me.    It  was  that  as 
he  had  ju?st  com  pleated  (sic)  a  new  Ball-room,  into  which  he  was 
very  desirous   the  King  would  condescend  to   enter   when   he 
flopped  to  change  horses  on  his  way  toGoi^field  Hall,  Uiat  I  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  hla  wish.     I  mentioned 
thii  to  the  Count  de  Pussygen,  who  very  good-naturedly  left  a 
note  to  be  given  to  H.R.H.  Monauur  on  his  arrival  there  with 
the    King   and    the   other    Princes,   submitting   the    landlord*s, 
request.     We  then  pursued  our  journey.     On  rejiehing  Gosfield " 
Hall,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  King's  arrival,  we  found  the 
old   housekeeper  had  nut  been    apprised  of  it  in  time  to  nmke. 
A  toitable    preparation    for    H*M/a   reception.      This   distressed 
her  eiceedingly.     She,  however,  set  to  work  to  air  beds,  light 
flreii  arj  '  w     By  the  time  these  armngements  were 

in  forwa:  ^  ^^ty  and  the  Princes  arrived.     I  then  took^ 

the  opportimity  of  observing  to  the  King  that  the  object  of  my 
officiiki  misiion  to  attend  him  was  at  un  en<l,  and  that  1  had  onljj 
to  take  any  further  commands  that  Hin  Majcnty  might  he  pleasedl 
to  boDour  me  with.     His  gracious  reply  wa*,  *  I  have  only  to 
thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  the  only  commands  I  have 
lay  upon  you  are  that  you  Htay  and  sup  with  me  and  dleep  here,^ 
and  leatre  this  place  at  your  convenience.*     This  kindness  it  will 
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be  suppoBed  I  thankfully  availed  myself  of.  I  must  not  now  omit 
to  note  Bome  anecdotes  highly  indicative  of  His  Majesty's  kindness 
of  heart  and  disposition,  altho'  in  so  doing  I  expose  my  own 
failure  in  a  certain  etiquette  with  which  I  was  not  unfortunately 
cognisant*  His  Royal  Highness  Monsieur^  whose  condescending 
and  elegant  manners  were  well  known  in  every  court  of  Euro] 
observing  on  our  route  (at  Yoxford),  that  I  took  a  great  deal 
snuff,  and  that  my  box  was  empty,  had  very  graciously  tendered 
me  his  own  snufif-box  from  time  to  time.  The  conversatio 
therefore,  at  supper-time  having  been  freed  from  restraint,  I  too' 
the  liberty  of  soliciting  H,R,H.  to  allow  me  to  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  which  he,  with  the  greatest  good-nature  offered  me.  I  had 
no  sooner  done  thie  than  I  perceived  by  the  countenance  of  my 

next  neighbour  at  table,  the  Count  de ,  that  I  had  been  guilty 

of  an  indiscretion  of  some  kind,  though  it  did  not  immediately  occur 
to  me  what  it  could  be.  However,  when  we  rose  from  table,  I 
determined  to  solve  my  dilemma,  and  turning  to  my  friend  thi 
Count,  I  told  him  I  was  sure  by  his  manner  that  I  had  failed  h 
etiquette  in  some  way,  and  that  I  expected  of  his  friendship  he 
would  frankly  tell  me  in  what  my  error  consisted.  He  hesitated 
and  made  light  of  it,  but  upon  my  insisting  on  knowing,  he  said 
he  observed  I  had  requested  H,R.  (sic)  Mormeicr  for  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  a  request  it  was  unusual  to  make  among  them  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  in  spite  of  th< 
Count's  welUbred  attempts  to  make  me  satisfied  with  myself,  th 
this  little  blunder  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  but  I  consol 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  had  been  led  into  error  by  H,R/g 
(»ic)  spontaneous  offer  of  his  snuff-box  on  the  road.  By-and-bye 
for  the  sequel  of  this.  The  party  then  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  take  coffee,  when  His  Majesty  very  graciously  enter^ 
into  conversation  with  me.  His  Majesty  adcfressing  me  aloud 
said,  *0h,  Mr.  Brooke,  a  circumstance  happened  to  me  on  thi 
road,  while  changing  horses,  which  at  the  moment  affected  me 
good  deal.  I  had  occasion  to  retire,  and  on  my  retuminj 
towards  the  inn  door,  I  was  met  by  a  gentleman  who  accosted  me 
by  asking  if  I  was  not  the  King  of  France.  To  this  I  nodded 
assent,  upon  which  he  took  a  snuff-box  out  of  liig  pocket  with  a 
miniature  on  the  lid  of  it,  observing,  *'  So  I  thought,  for  thai  is 
]>ortrait  of  your  brother  Louis  1 6th,"  and  he  thought  I  was  vei 
like  him  !  *  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  I  felt  as  if  a  feai 
would  have  knocked  me  down,  as  one  object  of  my  mission  was 
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prevent  His  Majesty  from  experiencing  any  annoyance  on  his 
route,  stich  being  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that  period 
ihni  it  was  apprehended  feeling  might  be  manifested  in  favour 
of  Bonaparte,  ^-c*,  and  averse  {He)  to  the  Bourbons  ;  but  His 
Majesty  readily  perceiving  my  distress,  very  good-naturedly 
added,  *  But  I  am  sure  he  was  very  loyal,  for  he  told  me  he  had 
bt^en  in  India,  and  had  got  some  very  fine  Madeira  wine,  and  that 
if  I  would  accept  some  he  would  give  me  a  few  bottles.  So  he 
went  and  fetched  them,  and  I  had  them  put  into  the  carriage,  and 
have  brought  them  down  with  me/  His  Majesty  followed  up 
thit  anecdote  by  another,  still  farther  to  dissipate  my  discomposure. 
•Oh,*  he  aaid,  *  I  hiive  somethiog  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Bnjoke,  which 
will  make  you  laugh.  WTien  I  arrived  at  Colchester  I  learned  i 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  was  very  desirous  I  should  enter  a  new 
room  he  had  just  finished,  and  to  this  I  consented,  when  to  my 
aBtonighment  I  found  about  150  persons  ranged  on  each  side, 
mmong  whom  were  a  great  many  ladies,  and  a  cold  collation  was 
prepared  for  me  to  partake  of.  In  the  room  I  found  the  young  j 
Dnke  de  Guiche,  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  who  being 

qtiartered  with  his  regiment,  the Light  Dragoons,  had  come 

to  meet  his  father.  They  were  so  delighted  to  see  each  other, 
that,  aooording  to  our  French  custom,  they  proceeded  to  embrace. 
Now,  as  I  knew  this  was  not  an  English  fashion,  and  the  English 
Indiei  were  looking  at  them,  I  tried  to  place  myself  between 
ihem,  but  the  more  I  tried  the  more  they  persevered,  to  my  great 
aimusement.* 

Ab  it  now  began  to  get  late  and  I  intended  to  leave  Gosfield 
Hall  in  the  morning,  I  approached  the  King  to  take  leave,  who 
very  graciously  extended  his  hand  to  me  and  repeated  his  satis- 
faction with  the  manner  in  which  I  had  executed  my  mission.  I 
then  withdrew  to  my  chamber.  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone 
in  the  Uall,  overcome  by  His  Majesty^s  condescension  and  bene- 
folenee  of  manner,  and  the  reflection  that  I  had  just  closed  the 
door  of  111  ap{>artment  (^)  which  contained  the  collected  Princes 
of «  hitherto  scattered  dyna»ty,  the  prey  of  fickle  fortune,  who^e 
Ihrooe  wi»  i>ocupied  by  an  alien,  who  had  waded  to  it  through 
tyrBHiDf,  bloodshed,  revolution,  and  horror,  when  I  reflecte<l 
that  my  own  most  gmcioms  and  excellent  King  and  Ma^^ter  (Geo. 
SrdX  had  not  and  might  not  escape  the  shafts  of  his  unprincipled 
enemies,  I  shed  tears  which  I  mm  not  ashamed  to  avow.  And 
whr  iilu.nid  T  ftm^A  T  find  my  juftification  in  one  of  those  btinit« 
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of  eloquence  which  adorn  the  sublime  pages  of  an  Edmund  Burke, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  who  says :  ^  It  is 
natural  because  we  are  so  made  as  to  be  affected  at  such  specta- 
cles with  melancholy  sentiments  on  the  unstable  condition  of 
mortal  prosperity  and  on  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of  human 
greatness,  because  in  these  natural  feelings  we  learn  great 
lessons,  because  in  events  like  these  our  passions  instruct  our 
reason,  because  when  kings  are  hurled  from  their  thrones  by  the 
supreme  director  of  this  great  drama,  and  become  the  objects  of 
insult  to  the  base  and  pity  to  the  good,  we  behold  such  disasters 
in  the  moral  as  we  should  behold  a  miracle  in  the  physical  order 
of  things,  we  are  alarmed  into  reflection,  our  minds  are  purified 
by  terror  and  pity,  our  weak  unthinking  pride  is  humbled  under 
the  dispensations  of  a  mysterious  wisdom.' 

I  had  no  sooner  reached  my  chamber  and  lain  (sic)  myself 
down  in  bed,  than  I  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  my  door,  and  on  the 
door  being  opened  two  of  the  King's  valets  presented  themselves 
with  silver  cannisters  (^io),  and  said  that  His  Majesty  having 
observed  that  my  snuff-box  was  exausted  (sic),  he  had  directed 

them  to  fill  it.    In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Count ,  having 

hinted  to  the  circle  (when  I  left  the  drawing-room),  the  distress 
I  had  felt  at  my  little  inadvertence  before  detailed,  His  Majesty 
had  hit  upon  this  expedient  to  prove  that  it  had  made  no  ill 
impression  in  his  own  or  R.H.  (sic)  Monsieur's  mind  or  feelings. 
This,  if  there  were  need,  would  speak  volumes,  but  the  personal 
affability  of  these  princes  cannot,  I  conceive,  have  ever  been 
brought  into  question  by  their  bitterest  political  enemies. 

Prior  to  the  King's  arrival  having  been  announced  from  Yar- 
mouth, I  had  been  despatched  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning  (24th  Oct.,  1807),  to  Sheemessin  expectation 
of  His  Majesty's  arrival  there,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Admiral  Louis,  &c. 

My  mission  in  the  event  of  the  Count  de  L'Isle's  arrival  at 
Sheemess,  would  have  proved  a  very  painful  and  embarrassing  one, 
as  the  confidential  instructions  I  had  received  were  peremptory  to 
ensure  a  compliance  with  the  King  (George  3rd's)  decision  that 
the  Count  de  L'Isle  should  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood,  Edinburgh.  On  the  21st  December,  1807, 1  had  the 
satisfiEiction  to  receive  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the  Baron  de 

N (Nantrat),  containing  the  following  passage,  which  was  the 

more  gratifying  to  me  as  I  knew  him  from  experience  to  be 
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devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  King  and  Princes^  as  well  as  my 
excellent  and  ever-to-be-lamented  friend,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol 
de  Leon,  who  resided  in  London  during  the  French  Revolution* 

•  J'ai  oublie  de  vous  dire  que  notre  malheureux  Roi  fait  votre 
eloge  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  a  occasion  de  parler  de  son  debarque* 
meot  a  Yarmouth ;  il  dit  toujours  le  ban  J/.  Brooke.  J'etoia 
(nc)  bien  eur  d'avance  que  vous  auriez  pour  lui  tons  les  %arda, 
que  soient  en  votre  pouvoir/ 

H.  W.  Brooke's  translation  of  the  above  : — *  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  our  unfortunate  King  sings  your  praises  every  time  he  j 
baa  occasion  to  speak  of  his  disembarkation  isle)  at  Yarmouth  ;| 
he  always  says  the  good  JUr,  Brooke  !  I  was  convinced  beforehand 
that  you  would  show  him  all  the  attention  in  your  power/ 

It  will  re-adily  be  conceived,  feeling  deeply,  as  I  at  all  times 
did,  the  unhappy  position  of  the  exiled  King  and  Princes,  and  the 
inadequate  means  with  which  I  was  furnished  to  ensure  them  all 
the  comfort  my  per$07ial  inclinations  woidd  have  afforded  them, 
tbat  I  was  gratified  at  perceiving  that,  at  least,  those  Princes 
were  satisfied  with  my  personal  endeavours. 

His  Majesty  was  also  pleased  to  send  the  Duke  de  la  Chasties 
(His  Minister)^  afterwju-ds  (at  the  Restoration),  H^M/s  accredited 
Ambassador  at  the  British  Court,  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  express 
hU  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  I  had  executed  the 
ndasioo  entrasted  to  me. 
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SUSPENSE. 

Heart  sickness,  that  of  old  the  wise  man  knew, 
Despite  his  wisdom,  creepeth  like  a  pall 
Over  the  opulent  springtime,  quenching  all 

The  sunshine,  and  the  verdure,  and  the  blue 

Into  one  grey  monotony  of  hue. 

I  hear  from  budding  boughs  the  thrushes  call, 
From  beaded  spray  the  tinted  blossoms  fall 

Upon  the  long  lush  grasses  wet  with  dew ; 

And  all  this  harmony  of  light  and  song, — 

These  swift  cloud-shadows,  purpling  hill  and  wold, 
These  emerald  spaces  betwixt  leaves  of  gold, — 

Strikes  on  my  dull  brain  with  a  sense  of  wrong. 
Spring  to  a  sad  heart,  suddenly  grown  cold, 

Seems  a  vain  story,  tedious  told  and  long ! 


SWORN   TO   THE  FETISH. 

1 FE    in   Negi"oland    is   full  of 
comicality.      It    is    not   too 
much  to  say  that  every  pas*i 
sion  and  feeling  of  the  '  bush 
black '  becomes  grotesque  in 
its  development.     Once  on  a 
time  I  chanced   to  see   the 
meeting   of    a    mother    and 
child,  both  slaves,  who  had 
not  heard  of  one  another  for . 
-ix  years.     The   latter   waa 
going  up  country  in  my  train, 
the   former  descending  with 
a  camvan.    Their  recognition 
was    the    most    extravagant 
farce,     the     most    touching 
scene  of  pathos,  I  ever  beheld. 
They  hugged,  they  dimoed, 
blubbered,  roared,  screamed, 
Lbdr  rtngers  and  shipped  each  other,  with  t<uch  pitiful 
loua  contort iuns    as  made   us  choke   with    sympathy  and 
A  black  mrui  in  homicidal  rage  U  monijtrou^ly  funny 
.  .L^reiited  observers,  and  a  black  man  frightened  is  quite  the 
Itest  siiectacle  the  world  afiurds. 

Bui  those  acquainted  with  the  bush  negro  do  not  need  a  hint 
that  thiii  bui'lesque  exterior  may  hide  a  resolution  tixed  and  re- 
morsdesi,  an  insight  singularly  shrewd,  within  its  narrow  bounds ; 
devoted  affection  and  unbending  hate.  The  most  childi^^h  of  these 
fMJthef^eiided  people  can  keep  a  secret.  For  a  parallel  to  the 
strmnge  conspiracies  not  unfirequent  in  Africa,  one  must  search 
Ireland  alo<Qe, 

The  seeming  conti^dictionji  of  negro  character  are  most 
ilfODgly  marked  in  the  influence  of  the  fetish*  It  is  all  gro* 
l«iqiie  on  tht?  ouUide,  and  when  a  T^  u  new  to  the  coast 

ridfeuki  the  absurdities  of  the  supeic  ,  ill  his  ^  boys  *  laugh 

frankly  and  heartily*    But  after  a  certain  experience  he  cornea 
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'  to  suspect  that  Fetishism  cannot  be  regarded  as  all  fun  and  folly, 
shreds,  rags,  and  grotesque  obser^'ance8,  even  when  controlled 
by  English  law.  If  he  be  shrewd  and  not  too  scrupulous,  he 
learns  to  use  the  machinery  as  he  finds  it,  asking  no  questions. 
It  is  diflicult  to  gather  from  the  traders  what  they  know  or  what 
they  think  upon  the  subject.  Very  few  have  looked  into  it 
closely,  I  believe,  and  what  they  have  learned  does  not  encourage 
gossip.  In  European  stations  of  the  coast,  Fetishism  is  a  hidden 
but  superior  jurisdiction.  The  whole  native  population  obey 
it,  and  too  often  they  compel  their  rulers  to  perform  the  black 
work  of  the  confederacy.  A  judge  dimly  perceives  its  evil  hand 
in  cases  brought  before  his  court,  but  very  seldom  can  he  trace 
its  working.  This  is  a  painful  subject,  upon  which  I  should 
be  loth  to  dwell ;  for  the  troubles  of  a  conscientious  magistrate 
in  Negroland  are  heavy  enough  without  criticism  from  those  who 
cannot  follow  the  thread  in  the  woof  of  his  perplexities. 

I  have  always  felt  a  special  interest  in  this  mystery,  as  must 
any  man  of  imagination  who  has  glanced  at  it.  But  so  little  is 
known,  and  witnesses  are  so  reluctant,  that  one  comes  to  a  full 
stop  very  near  the  outset  of  inquiry.  In  the  West  Indies,  whilst 
slavery  ruled,  the  fetish,  or  Obi  man — sometimes  woman — was 
hunted  down,  not  imfrequently  through  revelations  obtained  by 
torture.  The  crime  alleged  against  him  was  always  poisoning, 
with  witchcraft  commonly  added ;  but  I  have  found  no  case  when 
the  latter  charge  was  fairly  examined.  The  system  probably  was 
never  organised  there  as  at  home.  In  Africa,  each  large  district 
has  its  central  station,  or  *  Hole,'  as  it  is  significantly  called. 
There  dwell  a  number  of  .priests,  men  and  women.  What  form 
or  decree  of  judicial  influence  circulates  firom  the  Hole,  there 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  actually  no  evidence.  Those  who  employ 
the  organisation  where  white  people  feel  it,  as,  for  instance, 
at  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  or  Elmina,  are  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs,  men  who  speak  English  perhaps,  and  discuss  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  padre  visits  them.  One  may 
suppose  that  their  doings  are  quite  uncontrolled  by  those  powers 
who  simply  furnish  the  poisons,  or  charms,  or  medicines  de- 
manded. I  have  a  fancy  that  these  priests  of  the  Hole  are  not 
altogether  charlatans.  The  subordinate  men,  who  dwell  with  the 
people  in  their  villages,  perform  strange  feats  sometimes,  quite 
beyond  their  usual  capacity.  The  knowledge  and  the  means  may 
perhaps  be  transmitted  to  them.    But  really  we  know  nothing 
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sbaui  it>  and  the  following  story,  the  best  of  raany  I  have  collected, 
tlirows,  I  am  sorry  to  aay,  no  light  on  the  main  question. 

In  the  great  days  of  African  trade — early  in  this  century,  tha€ 
IB — a  leading  firm  had  a  station  at  Egkasi,  on  the  Munda.  It  waa 
occupied  by  a  native  clerk  named  Fraser,  who  for  several  years 
tiBiiBacted  the  business  with  results  highly  satisfactory  to  Messrs. 
Beidy  Yardly,  and  Sons,  But  the  profits  fell  off,  and  the  explana- 
tions offered  did  not  convince  Mr.  Fraser's  employers.  The  state 
of  things  at  Egkasi  had  a  large  share  in  persuading  the  junior 
pdUtner  to  visit  the  coast  himself.  He  was  a  young  man  just 
married.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  though  some  suggestions 
might  be  offered  in  passing,  why  the  cojist  was  not  nearly  so 
terrible  to  our  grandfathers  as  to  our  own  generation.  Mis.  Yardly 
insisted  on  accompanying  her  husband.  They  travelled  comfort- 
ably aboard  the  vessels  of  the  firm,  and  found  luxurious  living 
in  the  *  hulks '  which  West  African  trade  could  well  support  at 
that  time.  The  young  merchant  discovered  many  mysteries  of 
local  commerce  to  unravel  as  he  coasted  slowly  down.  His  wife 
bore  a  daughter  in  a  hulk  on  the  Calabar.  As  soon  as  she 
could  be  moved  Yardly  went  on  with  her  to  Egkasi,  the  south- 
ernmost of  his  stations  ;  and  from  thence  news  came,  after  a  long 
while,  that  he,  his  wife  and  baby,  with  Fraser,  had  been  murdered. 

England  had  no  squadron  on  the  coast  at  that  day.  Messr 
Reid  and  Yardly  coidd  but  wait  confirmation,  which  arrived  by 
next  of  their  ships,  which  should  have  taken  in  cargo  at  Egknsi. 
Theirs  was  the  only  trading  post  there.  The  captain  found  nc 
body  to  answer  questions,  but  evidence  of  the  main  facts 
oonspicnous  enough  in  the  charred  timbers  of  the  store  and  the 
dsjappearance  of  the  bulk*  We  threw  some  fire-halls  into  thi 
towD,  set  it  burning,  and  withdrew.  Opinion  on  the  coast 
wvere  against  Messrs*  Keid  and  Yardly  for  not  taking  mor 
vigorous  st^ps.  Scandal  readOy  found  a  motive  for  their  inac- 
tivity. 3Ir.  Yardly,  senior,  had  retired  an  invalid  j  Mr.  Yardly, 
jUELior,  WES  not  liked.  The  Keids  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  their 
putneiv. 

Egkasi  waa  deserted  for  fourteen  years.  Then  the  firm  de-^"^ 
etded  to  reopen  the  branch,  which  they  set  under  charge  of  an 
nctive  young  man  named  Ix^mas.  He  gladly  accepted  a  post  o{ 
danger  where  the  risk  was  handsomely  compensated.  A  few  days 
boiore  tailing,  Lomas  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Yardly,  asking  him 
to  call*     Very  old  and  feeble  now  was  the  father  of  the  murdered 
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man.  He  declared  with  feverish  confidence  that  his  grandchild 
was  alive.  To  her  all  his  fortune  was  left,  and  he  promised 
20,000i.  for  her  recovery.  Lomas  promptly  begged  that  this 
condition  should  be  stated  in  due  legal  form,  which  was  presently 
executed.  Then  he  demanded  the  evidence  of  the  child's  sur- 
vival. But  Mr.  Yardly  had  none  to  give  beyond  an  enthusiastic 
conviction  and  certain  dreams.  Lomas  was  not  a  man  to  overlook 
any  chance,  but  the  20,000J.  seemed  very  remote- 

At  Egkasi  he  was  welcomed  with  extravagant  delight.  The 
chiefs  had  not  tasted  rum  for  many  years,  or  dared  to  waste  a 
charge  of  powder  at  the  grandest  festivals.  Lomas  needed  no 
assurance  that  these  men  would  protect  him  with  their  utmost 
power.  The  consequences  of  one  act  of  madness  had  been  too 
painful.  Moreover,  they  declared  unanimously  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  massacre  were  strangers  who  came  down  the  river 
by  night,  surprised  the  hulk,  plundered  the  store,  and  returned, 
killing  several  townspeople  who  ran  to  give  assistance  when 
awakened  by  the  flames.  They  had  not  carried  this  explanation 
to  the  ship  when  it  arrived  because  the  captain  began  firing  at 
once.  Lomas  accepted  their  statements,  subject  to  further  in- 
quiry. He  refrained  from  asking  specially  about  the  child.  The 
chiefs  declared  that  they  saw  no  bodies,  which  had  doubtless  been 
consumed  in  the  hulk.  Lomas  had  brought  a  new  one,  in  which 
he  lived  with  an  English  clerk,  who  has  no  part  in  this  story,  three 
mulatto  writers,  and  certain  servants.  All  had  been  drafted  from 
other  stations  of  the  firm,  and  their  trustworthiness  was  unques- 
tionable. He  found  it  impossible  to  get  an  interpreter  upon  the 
coast.  One  of  the  writers  possessed  a  mere  smattering  of  the 
language,  and  he  studied  hard  to  improve.  This  young  fellow's 
name  was  Williams,  a  half-caste  of  Mandingo  stock  on  the  female 
side.  Missionary  training  had  not  obliterated  all  his  recollections 
of  savage  life,  nor  tamed  the  shrewd  courage  derived  from  either 
parent.  Lomas  recognised  a  spirit  very  like  his  own,  allied  with  a 
better  temper  and  better  manners. 

One  day  an  old  black  man,  who  gave  the  name  of  Moses, 
presented  himself  on  board.  He  spoke  English  perfectly,  and 
Lomas  was  delighted  to  engage  him  as  interpreter,  though  the 
story  he  told  was  not  above  criticism.  Moses  had  been  employed 
by  Eraser — the  agent  who  was  killed  with  Mr.  Yardly — upon 
business  of  importance,  as  old  letters  in  his  possession  showed. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  away  up  coast  when  the  massacre 
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fiince  retuming  t^  Egkasi  he  had  established  a  very  small 
leiness,  which  pcarcely  kept  him  alive.  Lomas  did  not 
mquire  very  closely,  since  the  old  fellow  could  do  no  worae  harm 
than  cheat.  He  threw  no  light  whatever  on  the  murders.  In  a 
general  way  his  reticence  confirmed  Lomas  in  suspecting  that 
those  friendly  chiefs  of  Egkasi  were  the  criminals  after  all,  an  idea 
which  Williams  had  entertained  from  the  first. 

The  new  station  did  not  prove  successfuL  Trade  had  sough tj 
other  channels  during  that  long  interregnum,  for  here,  as  else 
I  whore  in  Africa,  the  profitable  business  is  all  done  with  inland 
peoples.  After  a  year's  experiment,  when  the  vague  hope  of  that 
20,000i.  had  quite  faded,  Lomas  first  hinted,  then  demonstrated, 
tliat  it  would  be  wiser  to  follow  trade  than  to  persevere  in  wooing  it 
to  return.  The  firm  trusted  his  judgment,  and  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple the  idea  of  transferring  their  Egkasi  station.  Ixjmas  tried 
hiii  utmost  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  news,  which  would  cer- 
aly  rouse  a  dangerous  agitation,  but  he  failed.  The  chiefs 
it,  and  they  came  in  a  body  to  inquire.  They  ofiFered 
a  heavy  bribe  to  remain,  and  he  hesitated.  That  after- 
[oses  earnestly  begged  permission  to  sleep  aboard  the  hulk* 
in  future.  He  said  the  people  had  a  notion  that  his  influence  y 
hostile  to  them«  Loma^  peremptorily  refused.  At  a  moment  of 
pomhle  danger  he  would  not  have  a  person  of  rather  suspicious 
aatooedents  in  the  hulk  at  night. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  chiefs  returned,  equipped  in  their 
best  robes,  for  a  solemn  palaver.  From  hi  a  desk  in  the  counting- 
boi2i6  Moses  could  see  their  winoes  approaching.  He  stared  ut 
'  tbem  through  the  port,  his  face  grey  and  working ;  then  threw 
himself  ni)on  his  knees  before  Loma^.  *  I  c^mfess  it  aU,  sir !  Vou 
ihali  know  everything !  Don't^  oh,  sir,  don*t  give  up  an  old  man 
totbose  devils!' 

*  Confess  what  ?  *  asked  Lomas,  amazed, 

*  I  did  it !  I  killed  .Mr.  Yardly,  and  I  burnt  the  hulk— but 
not  the  store !  This  wound  I  got,  defending  the  property  of  the 
firm!* 

*  You  cursed  scoundrel * 

*  But  don*t  give  me  up,  sir !  Don't  listen  to  them !  Send  me 
up  the  c<m6t,  or  keep  me  safe,  and  111  tell  what  no  man  knows ! ' 

Williams  came  in  to  announce  the  chiefs,  and  be  stood  staring. 
*Take  this  man  into  your  room,  and  keep  guard  over  him!* 
Lomas  went  on  deck. 
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What  the  chiefti  had  to  say  was  that  the  fetiah  wbs  angiy 
with  them  for  keeping  a  secret  from  their  kind  *  trader.*  Thej 
^  swore  by  their  great  oath  that  no  one  had  hiind  in  the  crime 
except  Fraser,  who  was  Moses^  aad  his  servants,  upon  whom  they 
were  eager  to  do  justice. 

LomaB  dismiBsed  them  and  returned  to  his  interpreter-  The 
interest  of  my  tale  does  not  lie  in  the  details  of  the  old  crime. 
Moses  admitted  all,  with  such  excuses  as  he  had  framed  in  years 


of  alarm  and  disappointment,  Yardly  tiuspected  him  uiijut»Uy. 
Both  had  a  violent  temper  and  both  drunk  to  excess.  So,  one 
evening,  without  premeditation,  Fruser  shot  down  his  guest. 

*  But  the   lady  and   the  child  ?  *  asked    Lomas>  with   sU 
passion. 

*  I  did  not  touch  them  !     Those  bad  people  of  the  town  hi 
collected  round  the  store,  and  I  rowed  off  at  once.     They  cut  me 
— look  !     r  was  almo&t  killed^  doing  my  duty ! ' 

*  But  you  say  you  burnt  the  hulk  ? ' 

*  That  was  afterwards ' 
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that  wound  !     The  chiefs 


kiUeH 


and 


When  vuu  \*eie  aJmosi  dead 
get  the  truth  out  of  you! ' 
*No— no!     IwillteU!     The 
the  hulk  I  • 

More  lies  !  Now,  as  sure  as  you  are  living,  Fraser,  you  shall 
be  hauged  for  this.  It  depends  on  yourself  whether  you  are  toiv 
tuied  first.     I  give  you  till  to-morrow  to  thiuk  ! ' 

liomas  found  the  chiefs  still  on  deck,  much  agitated.     They 

^kassionntely  insisted  that  Fraser  should  be  given  up  to  them. 

^Krheir  eagerness  caused  sus[ncion,     Ivomas  tem^Kyrised,  and  after 

^Knuch    talk    they  went   away  in  auger.      Very   early    next   day 

^■KTilltami^  summoned  his  master.   Moses  waj$  struck  down  suddenly. 

^Tfe  lay  speechless,  unable  to  move,  but  evidently  sensible,  and  in 

full  uiie  of  his  hands,  snatching  at  the  pencil    which    hung  to 

9mas*s  watch  chain.    When  paper  was  brought  he  wrote  rapidly, 

ie  fetish  men  have  poisoned  me.' 

Said  Lomas,  ^  You  have  been  fed  from  my  galley.* 

*  I  am  done  for !     What  I  said  was  partly  lies/     Here  a  con- 

Bion  seized  the  writer.     *  Yardly  was  strong  and  he  had  two 

len.     I  vowed  his  life  and  his  wife*s  to  the  fetish.     They 

demanded   the  child's  also.     I  swore  it !     Then  the  hulk's  crew 

agreed,  and  the  chiefs  promised  to  help.   We  killed  them,  but  the 

baby  I  carried  ashore.     I  was  hurt  defending  the  firm's  property. 

But  she  was  taken  to  the  Fetish  Hole.* 

k*\^lio  took  her?' 
'  How  should  I  know  ?     I  was  senseless.     That  is  what  they 
^  to  hide  from  you.     They  have  struck  my  tongue  and  my 
ti  but  stupid  nigger  devils  forget  that  men  write.     I  will  tell 

yott.    There  is /    The  fingers  travelled  fa^t  and  freely  without 

adfancing*     They  made  a  tangle  of  lines.     Lomas  tried  to  help 
iiwing  tbc  paper  gently  ;  the  dying  man  let  hi»  pencil  drop, 
I  looked  at  the  scrawl  with  terror.     His  lips  moved.     Lomas 
icied  tluit   the  nound  which  did   not  issue  would  have  been, 
f  They   have   found    me    out !  *      And    then^    with   white   eyes 
ing   and    jaw   dropped,    Fras&er   fell    like   one   struck    by   a 
itmderbolt. 
I/>mas  had  not  been  granted  much  imagination.     He  easily 
over  the  direct  induence  of  this  strange  scene.     Fraser  had 
tn  pciti»ontfd  doubtlens,  but  it  waa  not  nece Binary  to  suspect  the 
H     -^  '  ^  ^hat  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  to  approach 
gHJI'  J  J,  and  then  turned  to  the  *  pmHical  r|uei«tion,' 
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as  he  phrased  it.    That  was  the  20,000i.,  with  which  the  release  of 
Miss  Yardly  was  incidentally  but  inseparably  connected. 

Before  this  event  he  had  not  found  occasion  to  observe  the 
fetish  system  in  aspects  other  than  ridiculous.  The  rags  and 
knots  were  familiar  to  him ;  trees  with  a  heap  of  rubbish,  sur- 
rounded by  a  paling  at  their  foot,  lay  within  view.  He  had  long 
been  aware,  of  course,  that  the  fetish  men  used  poisons,  but  so 
does  every  negro  on  that  coast,  if  provoked.  If  this  girl  were  still 
living,  they  would  trade  her  away.  Ho  doubt,  like  any  other  slave, 
at  as  big  a  price  as  they  could  get.  Lomas  did  not  see  any  special 
difficulties  in  his  path.  But  to  open  communication  with  the 
Fetish  Hole  Williams's  assistance  was  required.  After  ordering 
Fraser's  burial,  he  sent  for  that  youth  and  told  all  that  was  need- 
ful for  him  to  know.  Williams  listened  with  eager  curiosity,  but 
he  evidently  did  not  think  the  matter  so  simple.  *  It's  an  ugly 
business,'  he  said.  *  If  the  young  lady  is  still  living,  the  fetish 
men  will  kill  her  when  they  learn  you  know  of  her  existence.' 

*  Kill  her?    Why?' 

*  You  don't  know  nigger  customs,  sir.  Miss  Yardly  was  sworn 
to  the  fetish,  as  I  understand.  That  oath  signifies  that  the  per- 
son who  takes  it  forfeits  his  life  for  the  other's  destruction.  He 
commits  suicide,  and  the  fetish  certainly  avenges  him.  The 
sworn  man  is  carried  to  the  Hole,  unless  he  happily  gets  killed  in 
assisting,  and  then  he  vanishes.  WTiy  they  allowed  Mr.  Fraser 
to  live  after  devoting  himself,  I  cannot  tell — probably  he  bought 
his  life.    Now  you  see.' 

*  I  don't.  If  Fraser  could  buy  his  life,  we  can  buy  this  girl's. 
Isn't  she  now  a  slave  like  another  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  But  there's  a  question  that  comes  before  all 
these.  Where  is  the  Fetish  Hole,  and  how  can  you  get  at  the 
priests  ? ' 

*  You  must  help  me  to  do  that ! '  Williams  did  not  answer, 
but  his  face  was  not  enthusiastic.  *  Look  here  !  If  we  recover 
this  young  lady,  her  grandfather,  who  is  still  alive,  will  make  our 
fortunes.  I  tell  you  what.  I'll  risk  50?.  on  the  chance.  Come 
now! ' 

*  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Do  I  imderstand  that  you  pay 
the  sum  now  ? ' 

*  Of  course  not.  But  if  through  your  means  we  restore  Miss 
Yardly  to  her  grand&ther.  111  give  you  lOOi.'  Williams's  expres- 
sion led  him  to  doable  the  suul 


'  Thank  vt;u,  ^u*  It  will  be  a  long  but^iness,  anyway.* 
It  proved  to  be  very  long.  Month  passed  after  month  and 
»aghl  uo  information.  Lomas  reproached  his  ally  with  not 
ertiog  himself;  he  answered  respectfully,  but  his  manner  clearly 
hinted  tliat  the  white  umn  knew  nothing*  Sometimes  he  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  the  reward  did  not  make  it  worth  his  while. 
Then  Jx»mad  asked  peevishly  where  the  risk  lay,  and  Williams 
pointed  out  again  that  if  the  priests  knew  they  were  seeking 
Miss  Yardly  they  would  kill  her  instantly,  without  prejudice  to 
any  disagreeable  measures  they  might  devise  against  those  who 
annoyed  them.  Moreover,  he  wanted  evidence  that  the  girl  was 
liring,  Lomas  saw  that  the  question  was  one  of  money,  Williams 
had  as  mach  courage  as  himself,  allied  to  an  instinct  quite  as  keen 
_  tcxr  secoriBg  the  main  chance.  But  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
^H^m«elf  to  offer  money  out  of  pocket.  And,  for  the  considerations 
^Htaggesiedi  besides  others,  the  clerk  did  not  think  it  worth  while 

A  change   came   suddenly.     One   evening   they  both   dined 

aboard  the  *  Mary  Reid,'  which  was  to  sail  next  day.     Through 

the  open  port  they  head  the  sentry's  challenge :  *Man  ahoy !     If 

yoti  come  nearer,  you  blanks  Til  shoot !  *     Shoot  he  did  upon  his 

wordf  and  reloaded,  swearing  at  the  miss.     Such  incidents  are 

^oommonf  and  were  commoner  then.     The  i*ajly  was  breaking  up* 

from  the  head  of  the  companion  Williams,  who  now  spoke  the 

fluently^  called  to  a  swimmer  unseen.     After  iH>me  con- 

I,  he  advised  the  captain  to  let  the  fugitive  aboard,  and  a 

iailf  lithe  black,  glistening  in  the  red  light  of  the  lantern,  swung 

himself  uj^on  the  gangway  grating  and  ran  up,     *  Will  you  stay 

_awhile»  Mr.  Lomas  ?  *  Williams  said.    *  I  think  we  may  get  some 

nfurmation/ 

He  took  the  negro  aft,  and  they  talked  long,  in  excited  tones 

it  firft^  then  in  whispers.    The  captain  was  a  good  fellow.     He 

led  himself  and  Lomas  with  another  glass,  and  yet  another^ 

they  leaned  over  the  bulwarks.  At  length  Williams  approached. 

*1  have  promised  this  nigger,  captain,  that  you  wil!  carry  him  to 

Ospe  Palmas,  if  not  further.* 

*Tben  you  took  an  unwarrantable  libeiiv  at^'aiu  my  bUjp,  nnl 
jitartennaster,  pitch  that  black  beast  over  the  side  1  * 

'One  moment^  please,  captain.     He  han  given  me  valuable 
nformation  about  a  matter  you  know  of,  Mr.  Lomas/ 

I  don't  care  if  lw»  given  you  a  bucketful  f     Over  with  him  I  * 
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Lomas  had  been  honestly  afraid  to  raise  hopes  in  England 
which  events  did  not  seem  likely  to  justify.  But  he  found  it 
needful  to  appease  the  captain.  That  worthy  man  found  in  the 
broken  story  reason  good  for  several  glasses,  and  he  swore  to  take 
care  of  the  fugitive. 

^  I  should  have  liked  to  keep  the  nigger  on  our  hulk/  said 
Williams,  *  but  he  dared  not  speak  until  I  assured  him  of  getting 
away.     I'll  sleep  aboard  this  ship,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  examine 
him  again.' 
.  *  But  what  has  he  told  you  after  all  ?  ' 

*  1*11  let  you  know  to-morrow.  It  seems  that  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  chief  Akra's  youngest  son,  who  swore  his  life  upon  the  fetish, 
the  young  devil.     So  this  nigger  made  a  run  for  it.' 

On  learning  all  that  Williams  could  tell  him  next  day,  Lomas 
saw  some  of  the  difficulties  apparent  from  the  first  to  that  shrewd 
youth.  The  refugee  was  a  confidential  slave  of  Akra's.  In  the 
service  of  that  chief  he  had  several  times  visited  the  Fetish 
Hole — not  entering,  of  course.  To  reach  it  one  had  three  days* 
journey  up  the  river,  a  day  through  the  bush,  and  some  hours' 
difficult  climbing  up  a  hill.  The  landmarks  were  excessively 
perplexing  to  follow.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  under  a 
bare  tree,  the  visitor  sat  and  waited  an  indeterminate  time.  A 
fetish  man  or  a  slave  arrived  at  length,  from  whence  nobody  knew, 
gave  or  took  a  message,  a  i)arcel,  or  what  the  business  might  be, 
and  vanished.  Lomas  saw  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  the 
Fetish  Hole,  and  certainly  useless. 

But  the  fugitive  had  other  news  that  contained  a  vague  sug- 
gestion. His  deadly  quarrel  with  Akra's  son  arose  from  a  charge 
made  by  that  youth  against  him  of  dealing  with  a  new  and  heretic 
fetish  man.  Chiefs  who  support  the  orthodox  priesthood,  so  to 
speak,  and  who  are  aided  by  it  in  constant  crimes,  regard  with 
terror  the  appearance  of  a  rival  authority.  They  know  better 
than  others  what  the  fetish  can  do,  and  they  have  no  confidence 
that  the  new  may  not  be  stronger  than  the  old.  Williams  under- 
stood this,  and  he  pressed  his  inquiries.  The  head  of  the  opposition 
Mumbo  Jumbo  lived  some  miles  from  the  town.  He  had  been  a 
petty  chief  of  influence,  of  whom  Akra  grew  jealous.  The  local 
fetish  man  accused  him  of  witchcraft,  and  in  the  first  fury  of  a 
superstitious  mob  his  wife  was  killed.  He  had  but  one,  and  he 
loved  her.  Panti,  so  the  chief  was  named,  chanced  to  be  absent, 
and  popular  passion  had  cooled  so  far  before  his  return  that  friends 
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Iibteioed  for  him  the  very  outside  chance  of  ordeal.  The  fetish 
IQAII  preimred  it  scientifically  ;  but  the  accused  survived — a 
minicic,  m  none  knew  so  well  as  the  operator.  Panti  retired  to 
the  woods  forthwith,  and  began  businesB  on  his  own  account. 
Soan  ufterwarii.s  the  fetish  man  died,  as  did  his  two  successors. 
ipular  suspicion  fixed  on  Panti ;  but  the  negro  id  shrewd  enough 
see  that  the  death  of  a  magiciaj]  by  magic  arts  implies  that  the 
oitierer  is  the  more  powerful.  IVIuch  discussion  and  alarm  arose 
among  the  chiefs.  It  was  whii^pered  that  certain  men  who  dis- 
appear^ at  this  time  had  been  sent  by  Akra  and  others  to  kill 
the  new  fetish  man,  but  he  still  lived,  and  the  chiefs  in  panic  left 
bim  alone  awhile.  Pressed  hard  by  Williams,  the  negro  confessed 
that  he  had  visited  Panti,  and  he  exactly  described  the  landmarks 
that  guided  visitors  to  his  Imt. 

Lomas  i>ereeived  that  the  magician  might  be  very  useful  if 
he  would  lend  his  aid.  He  instructed  Williams  to  find  him  at 
once  and  bring  him  aboard  the  hulk.  This  European  idea  made 
e  clerk  laugh.  Lomas  then  ordered  him  to  go  and  tell  Panti 
hat  was  wanted.  W^illiams  received  the  injunction  silently^  made 
DO  preparations,  and  when  it  was  repeated  next  day  refused  down- 
ht. 

*rm  a  Christian  clerk,  sir,'  he  said,  *  and   to  deal  with  the 
levil  is  not  what  I  engaged  for.' 

*  You  are  frightened !  * 

*  We  «ay,  sir,  that  thr  man  wht»  never  saw  a  musket  doesn't 
fear  it' 

*  Oh,  that's  it !     Will  you  go  if  I  accumimny  you  ?* 
Yes,  I  will,  sir;  or  Pll  go  alone  for  50L' 

►naaa  preferred  to  pay  with  his  person,  and  they  set  forth  at 

the  next  day,  towing  a  small  canoe  for  ascending  the  shallow 

k.    The   Kroomen  returned  after  disembarking  them,  and 

rUliama  paddled.     The  fetish  hut  lay  close  to  the  bank,  but 

len  in  bush  of  the  densest  thickness.    These  inexperienced  j 

noodnnen  missed  the  landmarks  so  often  that  the  sun  was  near 

ita  tetting  when  they  reached  the  spi>t.     Williams  fortunately  had 

brought  food,  but  bis  master  was  tired,  irritable,  and  alarmed  by 

he  proe*iiect  of  sy>ending  a  night  in  that  malarious  forest. 

In  the  middle  of  a  little  clearing  stixKl  a  mighty  tree,  with 
i-^traight  and  deep  as  a  house-walL     Two  of  them  bad 
Uiatched  over,  forming  a  room  about  ten  feet  sc|uare,  open 
ibe  IWniU    There,  in  full  view,  S4|uatled  an  elderly  negro,  stark] 
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naked^  eating  kankL  He  finished  his  basin,  the  nut  of  some 
rose,  and  hung  it  up.  As  he  did  so  a  sudden  boom,  as  of 
enormous  gong,  disconcerted  even  Lomas.  Without  glancinj 
the  intruders,  Panti  arrayed  himself  in  an  old  cloak  of  fi 
and  fur,  with  bones  and  odds  and  ends  attached,  then  res 
his  seat  upon  the  earth,  Lomas  threw  himself  down.  *  Tell  th- 
brute  first,'  he  said,  *that  we  come  on  business,  and  don't  wan 
any  tomfoolery/ 

When  Williamfi  had  translated  this  remark  in  softened  phrase, 
the  fetish  man  answered,  *  Tell  the  whit-e  caboceer  to  get  up,  He'i 
csaught  the  fever,  and  it's  bad  to  lie  on  the  ground.* 


[<^;^,a^,  -^.^a^-^i^^ 


*  Bosh  !  *  exclaimed  Lomas,  springing  up  all  the  same,     * 
only  tired,' 

When  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was  explained,  it  evidenth 
terested  the  fetish  man.    He  and  Williams  talked  eagerly,  p^ 

little  attention  to  peevi&h  interruptions,     Williams  observed  ^ 

there  was  no  hurry,  since  they  could  not  return  that  night.  *  AH4 
he  says  I  have  the  fever!'  Lomas  cried,  *What  a  fool  1  wa«  U 
But  he  concentrated  his  mind  upon  the  20,OOOL,  whiel{ 
seemed  a  very  little  nearer,  and  found  patience. 

When  dusk   really  settl^^l   ^^^    *^*   ''leturing, 
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*  People  are  coining  soon,  sir/  he  said.  *  I  am  to  lake  you  to  a 
place  where  you  will  be  comfortable.*  It  lay  but  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yaitlfi  behind  the  tree,  marked  by  reeds  and  creejiers,  a  hut 
watertight  and  clean,  but  utterly  bare  of  furniture,  saving  two 
^^ouche^  of  split  bamboo^  Lomas  threw  himself  on  one  of  them. 
^^Be  already  felt  those  pains  in  the  head  and  shoulders  which 
^Htioaunce  the  fever. 

^V     *  I  am  to  give  you  this,  sir/  said  Williams,  producing  a  cala* 
^Pw«h  bottle,     *Don*l  be  afraid;  Til  stake  my  life  it  will  do  you 
good.' 

Afler  refusing  awhile,  the  pains  growing  worse,  Lomas  drank. 

It  may  have  been  the  fever  or  it  may  have  been  the  remedy  that 

gave  him  a  troubled  night.     Williams  disappeared.     Lomas  saw 

the  forest  burn  in  flashes ;  he  heard  strange  sounds,  some  musical, 

•ome  awful.     The  gong  sounded  continuously,  and  if  each  rever- 

bemtion  announced  a  fresh  visitor,  the  magician  must  have  had  a 

night.     Towards  morning  Lomas  saw  Williams  steal  away^ — 

returned  unperceived.     It  was  a  fading  moonlight*     His 

paoion  rose  and  followed,  or  he  ch-eamed  he  did.     In  front  of 

tree  where  Panti  had  his  ofHcial  residence,  six  or  eight 

stiinding  in  excited  talk.     But  while  Lomas  watched, 

p  orerj)owered  him ;   he  stink  down — to  wake  in  broad  day- 

bi  with  no  trace  of  fever,     Williams  lay  asleep  on  the  other 

h.     He  led  the  way  back  by  a  path  that  avoided  the  fetish  hut, 

ly  tii^ning  his  lips.    To  all  questions  he  replied,  *  Be  patient, 

in  the  hulk  I  will  tell  you  all/ 

The  Kroomen  were  waiting.      When  safe  aboard,  Williams 

iited  that  every  man  should  be  sent  forward,  and  locked  out. 

he  produced  his  Bible,  and  begged  Ltmias  to  find  another. 

iiolemn  preparations  aifected  both  of  them»  and  they  sat 

heads  close,  l<Kjking  in  each  other's  eyes,  and   mutually 

ing  one  another. 

It's    all   ipiite   true,'  Williams  murmured.      *The  girl  is 


<  Will  Panti  help  us  > ' 

*He  undertakes  to  get   her  back   for  ten   bales  of  clotli, 
hunditnl  strings  of  beadii,  fifty  pounds  weight  of  brass,  fifty 
luitketa,  six  kegs  of  powder,  ten  bags  of  bullrt)*,  and  a  puncheon 
nun.* 

That  list  broke  the  Bpell.    •  The  confound«:d  old  Jew !     MTiy — 
what  .u.  .iM^..  ..M.^' 
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*  He  will  be  ready  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  will  have  to 
go  with  him.' 

^WTiereto?' 

<  To  the  Fetish  Hole.' 

*  I'm  not  afraid  to  do  anything  a  white  man  may.  I'd  fight 
all  the  fetish  men  and  all  their  devils,  I  hope.  But  you  know 
I  could  not  live  through  that  journey.  A^liy  didn't  you  oflfer 
another  puncheon  or  anything  ? ' 

*  I  did.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  go  ?  Oh,  I  saw  sights  last 
night !     The  bush  is  full  of  devils,'  he  shuddered. 

*  That's  why  we  can't  talk  business  without  our  Bibles  in 
hand,  eh  ?  Well,  we're  not  in  the  bush  now.  I  thought  you  had 
more  nerve.' 

The  mulatto's  fine  eyes  shot  a  gleam  of  contempt.  *You 
didn't  see  what  I  saw !  But  I'm  not  frightened,  sir,  for  I'm  going 
to  rescue  that  poor  girl.' 

*  Now  you  talk  like  a  man.  That's  very  well  said.  How  will 
Panti  set  about  the  work  ?  ' 

W^illiams  put  his  Bible  in  his  pocket  and  rose.  *  I  don't 
know,  sir,'  he  said,  *  and  I  don't  wish  to  know.  It  will  be  bad 
enough  when  it  comes.' 

Ijomas  fumed,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  he  could  not 
insist.  Two  days  later  Williams  called  him  before  dawn.  *  I'm 
sent  for,'  he  said,  hugging  the  book  which  no  longer  quitted 
his  breast-pocket.     *  Good-bye,  sir  1 ' 

*  Eh,  what  ?  how  ? '  exclaimed  Lomas,  waking. 

*  This  is  Monday.  Arm  the  Kroomen  on  Friday  night,  and 
take  them  in  canoes  to  that  place  where  we  landed.  Be  there  by 
daylight.  Stop  all  day  and  return  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  If 
I  don't  arrive,  you  needn't  trouble  any  more.'  Before  Lomas 
could  stop  him  he  was  gone. 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  waiting  the  hour  appointed.  He 
really  felt  some  anxiety  about  the  youth.  And  his  interest  in 
the  20,000^.,  of  which  he  had  gone  in  search,  was  maddening. 
Lomas  swore  upon  the  Bible,  which  he  also,  somehow,  carried  in 
his  pocket  at  this  time,  to  give  Williams  a  handsome  indefinite 
share  if  all  came  right. 

On  Friday,  after  closing  the  hulk,  he  assembled  his  Kroomen, 
and  asked  if  they  would  fight  Those  giants  hold  it  a  religion 
never  to  battle  for  their  master,  and  never  to  submit  to  slaveiy. 
The  shrewd  sense  and  iron  resolution  of  the  negro  are  nowhere 
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ijed  so  stroQglj  as  by  the  Kroomeii  in  these  two  resolves, 
human  beings  rival  them  in  strength.  The  whole  nation 
ould  have  been  f  ransported  centuries  ago,  had  they  not  doggedly, 
f^  killed  themselves  when  threatened  with  slavery.  This 
Isrpofiition  was  f*arly  learnt,  and  the  Krooman  remained  a  free 
lilor  aboard  the  slave-ship,  for  he  is  mighty  active  in  capturing 
bcrs  of  his  colour  less  resolute.  The  refusal  to  fight  for  a 
master  is  equally  judicious.  The  Kroomen  faithfully  serve  all 
who  can  pay  their  wages.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  African 
trade  would  be  impossible  without  them.  English,  French, 
itch,  Portuguese,  and  even  natives  employ  them  on  the  coast, 
all  regard  them  as  neutrals.  That  they  stand  aside  when 
bIs  rage  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  cowardice.  Their  tribal 
are  peculiarly  savage,  and  the  whole  people  rise  in  fury  if 
ivader  threatens,  as  their  silly  neighbours  of  Liberia  have 
learned  at  deadly  cost. 

But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  a  desperate  situation, 
appealed  to  by  oflScers  they  like,  the  Kroomen  have  frequently 
gruiped  arms  in  defiance  of  prudence.  Lomas  understood  how 
to  put  the  case.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  other  Euro- 
pean at  Egkasi  ;  that  he  lay  under  hourly  expectation  of  recall, 
when  the  good -will  of  the  natives  would  be  unimportant.  Then 
ht  offered  a  pound  a-piece  to  those  who  would  volunteer.  The 
aen  consulted  a  moment,  and  old  Tom  Victory  spoke  for  all : 
f^  iay,  fight^  sah  !     Go'n^an -win  ! ' 

tie  fovcr-mists  were  circling  on  the  water  when  they  reached 
k,  just  perceptible.  As  the  dawn  spread,  they  rose  and 
rose  until  they  hung  like  swathes  of  vapour,  half  way  up  the 
impeoetfable  ivall  of  trees.  Watching  the  entrance  of  the  path, 
MW  a  face,  pale  and  unshorn,  glimmer  amongst  the  leaves. 
vaniabedi  the  branches  shook,  and  Williams  appeared.  The 
■oe  mn  in,  and  I^ma.^  shouted  triumph  as  he  perceived  a  young 

^K     'Cash!  1 


1  mof. 
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behind  his  cloak. 
ive  sworn  it ! ' 
*JVb  bard-eamed,  «ir,'   said   \V  ilUains^,  passionately,  belping^ 
his  companion  into  the  boat. 

With  etkger  interest,  Lomas  regarded  the  young  lady  who  wai 
worth  30^000/*  to  him.     The  examination  was  not  ^  ry. 

He  had  exjjected  a  fair-hairtd  girl,  tanned,  savage,       .   ...ued, 
and  all  that,  not  English  of  feature.    Sliss  Yardly  proved  to  be 
ite  otherwise.     Afrer  making  all  the  allowance  possible,  hrr 
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type  could  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Anglo-Teutoiui 
Handsome  it  was,  certainly.  There  are  girls  in  England  of  un 
qnestiunahle  birth,  plenty  of  them,  whose  hair  is  as  thick  an 
as  curling,  eyes  as  velvety,  mouth  as  purple  and  as  ripe,  bi] 
we  call  them  foreign-looking.  And  such  a  deacription  would  b 
certainly  awkward  for  Lomas  under  all  the  circumstances*  Tb 
young  lady^s  manner  also  was  not  what  he  would  have  wish< 
to  see.     Though  perplexed,  and  doubtless  alarmed,  she  knit  h 


i.jo>v.^  aud  looked  about  her,  questioiiiug  \i  unams  with  a  manne 
of  authority.  It  occurred  to  Lomas  on  a  sudden  that  he  had  m 
proof  of  identification.  Mr.  Yardly  might  well  suspect  a  trk 
unless  he  saw  a  likeness  to  his  daughter-in-law.  And  suppose  hi 
were  dead !  What  court  of  law  would  recognise  this  young  l 
claim  ?     The  prize  grew  dim  in  the  moment  of  gm^iping. 

Lomas  asked  a  score  of  questions,  very  few  of  which  his 
would  answer.     He  flatly  refused  to  tell  the  incidents  of  hii 
experience ;  mere  reference  to  them  evidently  distressed  him* 
need  to  inquire  whether  blood  had  been  shed  ;  for  the  alee 
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of  Williams*?  shirt,  torn  and  ragged,  had  great  spots  of  dry  crust* 
and  on  the  girFs  cotton  waist-clotli,  at  the  hips,  were  brawn  stains 
tinmtJ'takable  as  the  clutch  of  a  gory  hand. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  creek  they  saw  unusual  excitement 
pre^'iiiling  in  tlie  ttiwn.  This  might  be  due  to  the  appearance  of 
a  ship  whicii  had  arrived  during  the  night*  But  as  they  passed 
tilong  the  beach^  several  canoes  put  out,  paddled  round  them,  and 
hastily  returned,  Lomas  went  aboard  the  vessel,  which  had  been 
fient  ,%oulh  to  deliver  im|x)rtant  letters  before  Hailing  for  home 
direct,  Tlie  firm  ordered  Loimis  to  remove  at  once  and  open  a 
trading  port  in  the  Bight,  It  paid  him  compliments  for  his 
t  r  difficult  eircumstances,  and  raised  lioth  his  salary 

a..  .  :.,.  ^  .     ntage. 

This  letter  commanded  an  instant  decision.  To  disobey  it 
li    loss,   confusion,   and    disapjiointment    to   Messrs. 

i -  - ,    lardly  a^  they  would  Bcarcely  overlook,  even  though 

tJie  mntivtft  were  agreeable  to  themselves.     But  the  reappearance 

'mior  pHrtuer's  heiress   would    be    quite   the   reverse   of 

in  a  business?  point  of  view*     On  the  other  hand,  these 

uenti!  wx)uld  occupy  many  months,  during  which  a  girrs 

I  would  be  very  troublesome.      Meanwhile,  Mr.  Yardly 

II-,  if  he  were  not  dead  already.     And,  after  all,  Lomas 

I  do  but  little  to  affect  the  issue^  though  he  saerifieed  an 

ition  to  further  it.    He  made  up  hit^  mind.    Williams 

the  girl  home   in  this^  ship.     He  could   touch  the 

grand  fathered  heart  with  a  romantic  and  awfid  story  if  he  would. 

The  young  man  was  not  eager;  he  h;n'  'Hy  t<x>  much  in 

hift  mind.     Hut  the  prospect  of  change  j-  im,  and  to  visit 

Eogland  i§  the  dearest  hope  of  a  nudattu  on  tluit  coast.  He 
injfifited«  how*^ver,  on  delivering  the  reward  promise<l  to  Panti, 
and  Lcpnia**  rhetked  off  the  articles,  grumbling.  At  nightfall  he 
went,  with  the  Kroomen  well  armed,  and  returned  empty,  *Don*t 
1^^  ^  V  one  on  j^lmre,'  he  said  to  IjOman,  *  whatever  Irapjvens 
fi  n  good  widch.'     But   no  exphmidiou  could  he  obtained 

from  him^  and  next  morning  he  went  on  board  the  'African 
()  :  '  *  f  «aiK  The  following  night  there  was  a  desfn^rnte 
1  u     Many  men  swam  for  refuge  to  the  hulk,  but 

Iximas  refused  tJiem  all,  and  shot  down  those  who  persisted* 

T    '        '  '  '  "   :^    i>:ic«^  were  allowed  me^  the  incidents 

oft  ng,  mme  touching.     The  girl  took 

kindly  to  dn*ii  tn  the  ab^^tract,  but  in  practice  she  found  it  almost 
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unbearaDi*.'.  Her  iniiliner  was  the  sailmaker,  and  lii^i 
efforts  supplied  inexhaustible  arausement  for  the  crew.  Mi 
"^'ardly  would  not  learn  anything.  She  easily  acquired  a  ja 
of  English,  but  to  fijc  her  mind  on  any  sort  of  ?tudy  was  hat 
to  her*  After  minute  examination  of  her  quarters,  Mise  Yardll 
felt  no  particular  interest  in  the  ship.  That  was  all  *  white 
fetish/  in  which  black  people  had  no  concern.  She  was 
curious  about  matters  that  affected  herself.  This  eqt 
certainly  did  not  arise  from  lack  of  intelligence ;  but  at  the 
of  their  long  journey,  the  drollest,  a=?  all  hands  declared,  that 
skip  had  made,  Miss  Vardly  was  little  less  barbaric  than  at 
ing.  Williams  had  his  instructions.  He  presented  her  lo  a 
with  whom  Looms  was  connecte<l,gave  his  letters  totheaston 
matron,  and  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Yardly,  He  was  dead  !  In 
case  Williams  should  have  gone  to  a  certain  lawyer  whose  ad' 
had  been  given  to  him.  But  Ixxmas  had  not  thought  prop 
tell  him  all,  and  this  counsel  was  not  followed.  AVilliams 
straight  to  Messrs.  Reid  and  Yardly.  Much  astonished  were  the; 
at  first  to  hear  of  the  matter,  then  angry,  then  perplexed,  finallj 
well  pleased.  When  they  pooh-poohed  the  evidence  of  identity 
Williains  did  not  protest.  Since  he  could  not  be  induced  to  tel 
the  circumstances  of  the  release,  it  was  not  for  him  to  assert,  t 
claim  the  value  of  which  he  but  dimly  understood.  Findin| 
matters  so  smooth,  the  Reids  became  very  friendly,  asked  Williami 
to  their  house,  and  showed  much  interest  in  the  young 
Their  daughters  were  very  curious  about  her,  though  she  perp] 
and  frightened  them  sometimes.  One  may  imagine  that  a 
brought  up  in  the  Fetish  Hole,  initiated  by  the  priests, 
seems  to  have  been,  was  rather  uncanny.  Terrible  s^crei 
must  have  known — terrible  sights  her  young  eyes  have  witnei 
Williams  often  showed  distressing  emotion  when  slie  talked 
that  mistressful  air  of  hers  in  her  native  tongue. 

Tliere  was  but  one  way  to  break  the  influence  of  old  t 
old   lessons  which   Miss  Yardly  regretted    with    furious   pi 
sometimes.     Williams  begged  the  Reids  to  eupj»ort  liis  ass- 
that  she  was  an  English  girl,  whose  fetish   was  the  wliite 
not  the  black  man's.     They  refused   to  commit  themselves 
matter  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge,  but  they  allowed 
womankind  to  act.     And  in  the  meanwliile  Miss  ^'arclly  bej 
be  much  perplexed  by  a  gradual  bleaching  of  lier  skin. 
ocular  evidence  strengthened  the  kindly  assurance  of  tlte 
Keid,  and  when  one  day,  on  pretence  of  *  dressing  up/ 
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anBjed  her  and  tliemselvefi  in  ball-dresses,  the  victory  was  won. 
F  >t  time  Miss  Yardly  believed  herself  a  white  girl,  and 

f  itied  of  ht*r  saviigery, 

lx>ng  before  this,  the  firm  perceived  that  W'illiiims  might  be 
itsf^fuL  The  shrewch*st  of  traders  at  that  time,  or  even  now, 
t  check  hi«*  agents  for  want  of  local  knowledge,  which  this 
joong  man  had  at  his  fingers'  ends.  ITie  Reid^  gave  him  a  special 
,  when'  h**  quite  realised  expectation,  Lomas  wrote  atjxioussly 
id  eagerly ;  Williams  put  the  letters  in  tlie  fire*  The  young 
girl**  clnim,  never  pressed,  wag  quite  forgotten  ;  Mr,  Yardly's 
heir*  did  not  know  her  existence  at  this  time,  ^leanwhile,  she 
wm^  bapiixed,  under  the  name  of  Ellen  ;  s)in  studied  hard,  and 
learned  very  quickly.  There  was  little  now  to  distingnish  her 
I  r<'m  other  girls  of  her  age  and  station,  whose  force  of 

<  liilf  eouceale<l  under  a  mask  of  shyness.     One  day,  in 

his  quick  fiishion,  Williams  said  to  Mrs,  Reid,  *  I  should  wish  to 
llum^  '*  yMeUy  madam,  when  you  think  it  right ! '  The  worthy 
dlisn*  .J't  tliiin  id<*a   equally  romantic   ami    desirable.     Her 

busbuid  approved.  We  may  fancy  that  Miss  Ellen  had  consented 
long  '   "■       iu  her  heart. 

:\  .  Were  very  happy.     Without  prejudice  to  the  ques- 

tion of  identity,  Mr.  Reid  gave  the  young  couple  1,0<M>/,  to  start 
.v*f  I  .  T*  ^  V  never  sf>oke,  even  between  them  eel  veg,  of  their  ex- 
;'    i     I  11   the  bush  ;  but  §<>melime8,  when  unexpected  events 

turned  to  their  conspicuous  advantage,  Williams  would  steal  a 
Ijiaii'  '      wife's  calm^  handsom**  fact*.     And  events  of  this  sort 

hap]  frequently  that  his  name  grew  to   be  a  proverb  for 

b^ck.    Before  he  t^^ucht^d  middle  age  Williams  was  very  rich.     He 
■  *  U  wife  dearly,  but  he  feared  her,  people   whispered^  and 
I  i  the  trace  of  many  secrets  under   his   dark  brow.     Mrs. 
Williams  was  quietly,  purely,  unsuspiciously  happy.     She   had 
;  '  *V'  ^-n,  all  fair  as  flax.     Tlie  single  accident  that  rou-^ed  , 

>ras  to  hear  |»eopic  talk  *  fot>lishncs8  ' — a  vague  expres- 
sioD  whicli  meant  for  her  dogma,  psychological,  physiological,  or 
other  of  ^'  '  '  --<.  AH  obeyed  her  ;  what  sfie  w:inti/<l  she  certainly 
U-^d.     Ai  I  sure,  from  all  that  Ijas  reached  me,  Mrs*  Williams 

never  desirod  aught  that  she  could  not  honestly  obtain,  nor  con- 
•dootly  used  means  to  win  it  inconipatible  witli  her  ideas  of  right, 
IjomM  also  pros)VT»'<l  modttmtely.  What  was  his  opinion  of 
the  prooi^sf  by  which  Ids  ex-derk  liad  reached  sueh  wealth  it  Is 
tumccefMry  to  say. 
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Mr.  Fraxk  Galtox  somewhere  tells  an  amasing  story^  since 
fusel  J  copied  by  all  the  anthropologists,  of  how  during  his  Soutl 
African  wanderings  he  once  wanted  to  buy  a  couple  of  sheep  froi 
an  unsophisticated  heathen  Damara.  Current  coin  in  that 
of  the  worid  is  usually  represented,  it  seems,  by  cakes  of  tol 
and  two  cakes  were  the  recognised  market  price  of  a  sh 
Damara-land  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Galton's  memorable  visit. 
the  unsuspecting  purchaser  chose  a  couple  of  wethers  from  til 
flock,  and  naturally  enough  laid  down  four  pieces  of  tobacco  to  pa; 
for  them  before  the  observtmt  face  of  the  astonished  vendor.  Th^ 
Damara  eyed  the  proffered  price  with  suspicious  curiosity.  Wfca 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  singular  precipitancy  ?  He  earefbll; 
took  up  two  pieces,  and  placed  them  in  fro  nt  of  one  of  the  sheep 
then  he  took  up  the  other  two  pieces  with  much  wonder, 
placed  them  in  turn  in  front  of  the  other.  Goodness  gracioua 
there  must  be  magic  in  it !  The  sum  actually  came  out  evei^ 
The  Damara,  for  hip  part^  didn't  like  the  look  of  it.  This  thini 
was  evidently  uncanny.  How  could  the  supematurally  eleven 
white  man  tell  beforehand  that  two  and  two  made  four  ?  He  fel 
about  it,  no  doubt,  as  we  ourselves  should  feel  if  a  gre^it  mathe 
matician  were  suddenly  to  calculate  out  for  us  a  priori  wh 
were  going  to  have  to-day  for  dinner,  and  how  much  exact! 
owed  the  butcher.  After  gazing  at  the  pat  and  delusive  symi 
of  the  two  sheep  and  the  four  cakes  of  tobacco  for  a  brief  bn 
ing  space,  the  puzzled  savage,  overpowered  but  not  conviu 
pushed  away  the  cakes  with  a  gesture  of  alarm,  took  back  his 
to  the  bosom  of  his  flock,  and  began  the  whole  transaction 
again  da  capo.  He  wasn't  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  hid 
sound  wethers  by  a  theoretical  white  man  who  managed  bargai: 
for  live  sheep  on  such  strictly  abstract  mathematical  principles 

Now,  to  most  of  us  the  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four 
been  so  familiar  an  idea  from  childhood  upwani  that  we  can  hardl 
realise  its  tru^  abstractness  and  its  immense  philosophical 
mathematical  value.     But  the  poor  heathen  of  Mr.  Galton*s 
knew  better;  he  saw  that  there  was  profound  reasoning  invi 
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-h»»oniiig   utterly  bejond   the   level  of  his   uncultivated 

SouUi  African  intelligencet     That  two  applen  and  two  apples  make 

DOT  applets:  thait-  two  sheep  and  two  sheep  make  four  sheep:  that 

u  and  two  men  make  four  men ;  those  are  mere  matters  of 

Jill  experience  which  any  man  at  any  time  can  settle  for 

elf  experimenUilly  upon  his  own  ten  fingers.     But  that  two 

'and  two  make  four — that  is  an  abstraction  from  innumerable  in- 

itanceSy  containing  within  itself  the  root  and  basis  of  aU  subse- 

auent  mathematical  science.     The  man  who  tirst  definitely  said 

himself.  Two  and  two  make  four,  was  a  prehistoric  Newton „  a 

lute,  inglorious,  and  doubt  less  very  black- skinned  but  intelligent 

Laplace. 

For  ju&i  lo«jk  at  the  extreme  abstractnes8  of  the  problem  laid 
ufore  the  l>amani's  mind,  when  the  over-educated  European  ^ 
Imly  asked  him  to  accept  four  cakes  of  tobacco,  all  in  a  lump, 
proper  payment  for  two  individual  sheep,  severally  valued  at 
^wo  caket*  apiece.  It  is  in  reality  a  sum  in  proportion :  *  If  one 
beep  is  worth  two  cakes  of  tobacco,  what  will  be  the  value  of  two 
^•be^p  ? '  And  the  Damara  had  never  been  to  school,  or  learnt 
frotn  Mr,  Bernard  Smithes  arithmetic  the  right  way  to  work  a 
l&-of-three  sum.  It  all  looks  so  easy  to  us,  because  we  know  the 
already*  But  how  did  we  come  to  learn  the  trick  ?  That 
U  the  real  question.  How  did  the  white  European  and  liis  an- 
otfiort  manage  to  get  so  far  ahead  in  counting  of  the  ondophiati- 
fttM  heathen  Damara  ? 

I  don't  know  how  far  the  Damaras  themdelves  can  count ;  but 
tie  Chiquitos  of  America,  a  very  h>w  Indian  tribi%  wouldn't  count 
ad  one ;  for  any  larger  sum  than  that,  their  simple  language  i 
terms  of  comjiaristjn  alone — ^s  many  as  one'a  eyes,  as  manjr^ 
I  m  crow*s  toes,  as  many  as  the  fingers  on  one  liand,  and  »o  forth 
I  ia  gix  or  seven.  The  Ta.Hmanianii  could  gal  ae  feur  n»  two : 
that,,  they  stopped  short ;  their  simple  scheme  of  numera* 
ion  wiui  merely  thi* ;  one,  two,  a  great  many.  The  Australian 
ktladc-fellowi^  in  Queensland  go  a  step  further:  they  reckon  thu«: 
f  one,  two,  two-one  {Z%  two-two  (4);^  and  after  that,  they  say, 
^more  iium  four,"  meaning  thereby  an  indefinite  number.  One 
»atli  African  tribe*  easUy  beats  this  rudimentary  record,,  and 
^ws  how  to  count  up  to  ten.  But  eleven,  or  both  handsi  and 
a«  over,  it  regmnls  a^  the  wet  plu^  ultra  of  human  computation, 
[ifin  a  British  detachment  once  marched  against  it,  the  «icout4 , 
light  in  word  to  the  elders  of  the  tribe  that  an  immense  axmyj 
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was  coming  to  fight   them — 'an   immense  army;  eleven 
soldiers !  * 

On  the  other  hand,  aome  savages  have  really  very  advani 
syfitems  of  nuinenition  ;  for  example,  the  Tongans,  whose  ni 
numerals  go  up  as  far  as  100,000.  Even  this  degree  of  profieie! 
however,  did  not  ipjite  s:itisfy  the  devouring  mathematical  passiim 
of  Labillardi^re,  who  asked  them  what  they  called  ten  times  that 
number,  and  soon  until  he  had  finally  made  them  give  him  names 
for  all  the  subsequent  decimal  stages  up  even  to  one  thousand 
billions*  The  polite  Tongans,  anxious  to  oblige  a  benevolent  and 
generous  scientific  gentleman  iu  so  unimj*ortant  a  matter,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  supply  him  with  words,  which  the  unsuspecting 
explorer  immediately  wrote  down,  and  duly  printed  as  mathema^ 
tical  terms  in  the  account-e  of  his  travels.  But  alas  for  the 
duplicity  and  the  un scrupulousness  of  savages!  The  supposed 
numerals  in  their  higher  ranges  were  really  the  rudest  anc 
naughtiest  words  in  the  Tongan  language,  with  which,  as  mia-i 
eionaries  subsequently  discovered,  the  evil-disposed  Polynesians 
had  sucH^essfully  imposed  on  the  bland  and  child-like  innocence  of 
a  scientific  stmnger.  Such  are  the  dangei"s  of  leading  questions 
addressed  in  an  imperfectly  understood  tongue  to  the  wicked 
minds  of  the  children  of  nature.  The  children  of  nature  promptly 
respond  in  the  precise  spirit  of  an  East  End  Arab. 

The  basis  of  all  arithmetic,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  lies  ill 
the  primitive  habit  of  counting  on  one's  fingers.  Not  only  do  all 
children  and  all  savages  so  count  at  the  present  day ;  not  only  dq 
we  all  learn  our  first  arithmetical  lessons  on  that  simple  anc 
natural  portable  abacus  ;  but  also  all  our  most  advanced  numerical 
methods  bear  still  upon  their  very  face  the  evident  marks  of  theii 
evolution  from  the  old  mode  of  reckoning  on  the  human  hand^ 
For  the  decimal  system  itself  is  a  living  result  of  the  fact  that 
every  man  (bar  accidents)  has  ten  fingers,  and  ten  only.  Nayj 
the  very  word  *  digits,'  by  which  we  still  express  in  the  moa< 
abstract  manner  the  symbols  of  the  numbers,  points  back  at  laal 
to  the  ten  upheld  black  fingers  of  the  original  savage. 

At  the  very  first  outset,  indeed,  the  decimal  system  didn't 
have  things  all  it^  own  way.  It  was  vigorously  and  strenuously 
opposed  in  the  beginning  by  its  vigesimal  rival,  the  system 
went  in  for  counting  by  twenties,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
and  by  toes,  not  by  fingers  alone.  Primitive  man  varied  iu 
practice.     Sometimes  he  counted  his  fingers  only,  and  souieti 
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he  cotmted  hia  toes  as  welL     PVom  the  one  plan  springs  the 
'^  reckoning  by  tens,  from  the  other  plan  that  of  reckoning 
I-  ,,_---  or  twenties. 

Both  systems  are  at  bottom^  of  course,  identic^.  Vou  want 
count  a  great  many  objects — say,  for  eiample'.-s  sake,  two 
dred  coeoa-imts.  You  begin  by  taking  one  manj  and  count- 
ing a  cocoa-nut  for  each  one  of  his  ten  6ngers ;  after  that,  yo^ 
get  him  axide.  You  have  reckoneii  ten^  or  one  man  ;  or  if  you 
like,  you  put  a  |>ebble  a^ide  to  do  duty  for  him :  it  stands  for  ten 
— a  deoinml  symbol.  So  you  go  on,  making  lingers  and  cocoa- 
nuta  balance  one  another  till  you  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  whole 
•  and  you  sum  up  your  calculation  briefly  by  saying  that  the 
-nuts  equal  twenty  men.  To  this  day,  when  we  write  200, 
'ping  up  the  memory  of  that  very  act.  Our  decimal 
ks,  as  it  were,  one  man,  10  ;  two  men,  20 ;  three  men, 
;  four  men,  40 ;  and  so  on  ad  infinUum*  The  nought  stands 
place  of  a  man;  it  is  the  abstract  sign  of  a  completed  series, 
ITic  vigesrmiil  system  of  reckoning  by  scores  proceeds  in  just 
the  same  manner,  only  it  numbera  fingers  and  toes  together,  and 
sets  a!fi<ie  one  man  only  when  it  bas  counted  up  to  twenty,  TbiSf 
not  the  decimal  system,  was  probably  the  original  method  of  all 
the  northern  nations — c?ertainly  of  all  the  Celtic  peoples — and 
of  it  still  remain  in  our  old  English  numerals,  three-score 
four-'Score,  as  well  as  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  sheep  and 
vmriotis  other  agricultunil  objects  by  twenties.  In  French,  the 
two  systems  still  live  on  amicably  side  by  side.  Up  to  HoixmUe 
the  reckoning  is  decimal ;  but  the  old-fa&hioned  septante  has  been 
completely  ousted  by  eoi^ante^lix  (three-score  and  ten);  while 
octants  and  noitaah'-tmh  give  place  to  pure  scoring  in  the  case  of 
^^%UiJtT€t'^ingt  and  tjnatnrnKji^ireize, 
^H  Why  did  the  habit  of  counting  by  tens  finally  get  the  better 
^^kgU  civilieed  societies  of  the  still  earlier  habit  of  counting  by 
^^^^■Ues?  Simply,  I  believe,  because  civilised  peoples  tend  more 
or  lest  to  wear  shoes ;  and  shoes  obviously  interfere  with  freedom 
of  action  in  getting  at  the  human  toes  for  pur|iose»i  of  catrulation. 
B«rafeol4»d  savages  naturally  enough  reckon  by  twenties;  but 
booifrd  eivilication  does  its  decorous  counting  by  tens  alone. 
Writing  and  the  use  of  the  nlate  and  pencil  strengthen  the  decimal 
impitlse,  once  set  on  foot — tor  you  write  with  your  fingers  ( unlets 
^  happen  to  rival  Miss  Biffin),  not  with  yonr  toes;  and  our 
ildren  nowadays,  while  they  count  on  their  fingers  with  groat 
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unanimity,  would  probably  be  shocked  and  scandalised  at  the 
barbaric  notion  of  anything  so  rude  as  counting  on  their  feet. 

But  why  is  twenty  called  a  score  ?  Only  because  it  represents 
a  whole  man,  and  is  therefore  scored  or  marked  down  on  the  tally 
or  counting-stick  as  one  person.  In  its  original  signification,  oi 
course,  to  score  means  merely  to  nick  or  cut  a  mark,  especially 
on  a  short  piece  of  wood.  The  word  is  etymologically  much  the 
same  as  scar ;  and  we  still  talk  (when  poetically  inclined)  of  a 
mountain-side  scored  by  the  ceaseless  torrents,  or  of  a  brow  deeply 
scored  by  the  ravages  of  time.  In  these  degenerate  days,  to  be 
sure,  the  score  at  cricket  is  duly  entered  in  a  ruled  book,  together 
j  with  an  analysis  of  the  bowling,  a  record  of  the  overs,  and  a 

1  general  commentary  as  to  who  was  bowled,  caught,  or  run  out. 

i!  But  I  can  myself  remember,  in  a  very  remote  neighbourhood, 

when  I  was  a  boy,  seeing  the  score  kept  in  the  true  primitive 
fashion  by  another  boy  seated  on  a  fence,  who  cut  a  notch  with  his 
knife  for  every  run  on  one  of  two  sticks,  green-barked  and  brown- 
barked,  each  representing  one  of  the  two  sides. 

A  sort  of  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  proceeding — the  sanctity 

that  results  from  ancient  usage.     For  that  was  the  sort  of  swing 

I  that  gave  the  score  its  present  name ;  it  was  a  real  survival  firom 

'  an  antique  savagery.     Just  so  the  primitive  arithmetician,  while 

yet  the  whole  world  was  young,  counted  up  to  twenty  on  a  man's 

fingers  and  toes,  and  then  made  a  notch  on  a  stick  to  denote  *  one 

i  man  up,'  or,  in  other  words,  twenty.     It  was  a  safer  and   easier 

j  way  of  reckoning  than  counting  by  men  alone;  because,  in  the 

Ij  first  place,  one  man  (for  example,  the  reckoner  himself)  would 

serve  as  a  numerator  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  in  the  second 

place,  the  score  once  marked  on  a  stick  remains  for  ever,  while 

the  men  are  apt  to  get  up  and  walk  away,  which  is  as  disconcerting 

to  the  ardent  arithmetician  as  the  action  of  the  hedgehogs  in 

Ij  Alice's  croquet  to  the  enthusiastic  player. 

■ .  The  survival  of  the  practice  of  counting  sheep  by  the  score, 

:|  in  our  country  districts,  very  well  illustrates  this  ancient  Celtic 

vigesimal  practice.     When  the  new  county  voter  (called  in  his 
'  non-political  aspect  Hodge  or  Giles)  wishes  to  number  a  flock  of 

sheep,  he  does  so  by  first  counting  out  twenty  ;  the  counting  itself 
being  often  done,  not  by  the  ordinary  numerals,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  but  by  the  old  half-Celtic  *  rhyming  score,'  *  Eena,  deena, 
dina,  dus,  Catla,  weela,  weila,  wuss,'  and  so  forth,  up  to  twenty. 
There,  he  has  reached  his  higher  unit,  the  score  ;  in  other  words, 
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regarded  m  barefoot,  80  he  makes  a  nick  ia  a  piece 
and  begins  his  rhyming  singsong  over  again.  Thus  he 
ooodU  ieure  after  score,  till  he  reaches  at  la8t  the  full  number, 
any  eight  i«oore  and  seventeen.  At  that  he  rests.  He  doesn't 
translate  the  numbers  into  the  decimal  notation :  why  should  he  ? 
It  would  mean  far  less  in  hi 8  mind  than  his  Dative  numbers, 
ht  Boore  and  seventeen  are  to  him  a  far  more  real  and 
ble  amount  than  177,  He  sticks  still  to  the  vigesimal 
Twenty  is  for  Giles  the  one  true  higher  unit. 
A  tally  in  its  origin  was  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as 
e,  but  it  grows  at  last  by  usage  and  the  courtesy  of  lan- 
into  something  rather  ditierent.  It  means  in  the  final 
reiort  a  piece  of  wood  tailU — ^that  is  to  say,  nicked  or  scored*  But , 
the  French  origin  of  the  word  points  back  to  its  being  the  off- 
I  spring  of  the  more  civilised  and  Latinised  decimal  system,  which 
^Bi^plMMtH]  (for  all  save  Giles  and  Hodge)  pur  old  native  English 
^^kd  Welsh  method  of  counting  by  twenties,  ^loreover,  it  has 
^^^y  become  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  a  tally  that  it  must 
needs  tallyt  with  something  or  other.  This  sense  of  the  word 
ariset  from  the  habit  of  giving  the  two  parties  to  a  bargain  each 
a  eiit  stick,  on  which  the  amount  at  issue  between  them  was  duly 
raeofded  by  means  of  notches.  As  these  sticks  corresponded,  or 
OQght  eacactly  to  corresijond,  with  one  another,  a  tally  came  to  be 
m  popolaJ'ly  thought  of  as  necessarily  implying  correspondence.  In 
|[Bfce  English  exchequer — always  conserv^ative — such  little  bits  of 
^Botcb^  wood  were  given  as  receipts  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
^^pightedQth  century;  but  at  last  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
written  di^^eharge  as  well,  and  only  remained  aa  a  pure  ceremonial 
ami  ailmtnistrative  siu-vival. 

It  will  further  illustrate  the  absolute  dependence  of  arithmetic 
i^Mii  the  human  fingers  (including  toes)  if  we  recollect  that  in 
maay  mvage  languages  the  very  words  used  to  describe  the 
abstract  numbers  are  derived  from  the  fingers  or  toes  themselves. 
Thoi,  five  in  fuch  a  tongue  will  lx>  the  same  word  as  *  band ' ; 
van  will  be  exjir eased  by  *  one  hand,  two  fingers  * ;  and  twenty 
I  be  put  in  the  graphic  form  of  *a  whole  man^'  or  *  one  man 


le  eonnt  long  before  they  think  of  making  definite  signs 
or  symliols  for  numbers,  and  when  they  begin  to  make  symbols  at 
all^  the  earliest  and  simplest  are  mere  long  rows  of  notches  or 
pebbliM  equal  in   •^^^^'^   ^''  ^^'*'  t,Titnlv*^r  Oiougbt  of.     Rut  in  time 
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picture-writing  begins  to  develop  itself;  and  then  we  get  the 
earliest  appearance  of  true  cipher?.  For  example,  the  poor  Indian 
of  Pope  and  North  America  marked  ten  in  his  rude  hieroglyphics 
—often  rude  in  more  senses  than  one — by  a  vague  outline  of  a  man, 
like  that  chalked  on  London  walls  by  the  surviving  boy-savage — 
a  mere  dot  of  a  head,  with  u  straight  line  for  body,  and  two 
outstretched  arms,  ended  by  hands,  standing  on  a  i>air  of  very 
open  bow  legs.  The  Roman  numerals  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiiir,  and  which  look  so  grand,  learned,  and  awful  when  we  get 
them  in  the  developed  form  of  MDCCCXLVIII.,  start  in  reality 
from  an  equally  humble  and  ihildish  origin.  They  are  mere 
picture-writing.  When  the  noble  Roman  of  remote  antiquity 
wanted  to  mark  the  number  one,  he  drew  a  single  straight  line  oi 
digit  to  represent  the  uplifted  forefinger.  In  our  modem  type, 
we  print  it,  I.  For  two,  he  drew  two  digits,  or  II ;  for  three,  he 
wrote  III ;  an<l  four  he  represented,  not  by  IV,  which  is  a  com« 
paratively  late  modern  innovation,  but  by  the  good  old  clock-dial 
symbol,  IIII.  These,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than  just  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  But  how  about  five?  Why  should  it  be 
represented  by  the  apparently  meaningless  symbol  V  ?  Simply 
because  V  is  not  V,  but  a  rude  hieroglyphic  of  one  hand,  the 
broad  stroke  standing  for  the  four  fingers  united,  while  the 
narrow  one  stands  for  the  extended  thumb.  V,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  degenerate  pictorial  symbol,  like  the  hand  ny 
still  used  by  printers  in  certain  circumstances  to  call  special 
attention  to  a  particular  paragraph.  As  for  X,  that  is  usually 
represented  as  equivalent  to  two  such  hands  set  side  by  side ;  but 
this  interj)retation  I  believe  to  be  erroneous.  I  think  it  much 
more  likely  (on  the  Indian  analogy)  to  stand  for  *  one  man  up—' 
that  is  to  say,  ten,  with  a  people  who  counted  by  fingers  alone,  or, 
in  other  words,  employed  a  decimal  notation.  If  this  hypothesis 
be  true,  X  represents  a  double  of  the  Indian  man  figure,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  legs  like  a  colossus,  the  hand  having 
disappeared  entirely  by  disuse,  as  often  happens  in  the  evolution 
of  what  are  called  cursive  hieroglyphics. 

The  other  Roman  numerals,  L,  C,  D,  and  M,  belongs  to  a  &x 
later  and  more  civilised  period.  I  will  not  go  fully  here  into  the 
abstruse  question  of  their  origin  and  development,  as  learnedly 
traced  by  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  interesting  treatise :  it  will 
suffice,  for  most  people,  to  mention  briefly  that  they  spring  from 
discarded  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  utilised  by  the  practical 


miod  UB  nam^nds,  and  io  two  oaaes  gniduailj  twisted 

ruuud  bj  a  false  analogy  into  the  sembUince  of  C,  the  initinl  of 

Centum,  and  the  delusive  shape  of  M,  the  initial  of  Mille.     This 

distinctly  clever  of  the  primspval   Roman ;    but  he  would 

bably  have  ehrunk  from  so  cruel  a  course  had  he  foreseen  the 
trouble  that  his  procedure  would  giTe  to  subsequent  arohfiBologists, 
or  th«?  IjatUes  that  would  be  waged  by  unborn  nations  over  the 
origin  and  nature  of  his  forgotten  symbols. 

Numerals  like  I,  II,  III,  II 1 1,  V,  and  X  scarcely  rise  above 
tiba  Tery  lowest  level  of  savage  picture-writing.  They  recall  the 
reooids  of  the  noble  red  men  of  the  went  and  the  modem  Eskimo, 
wfaOi  when  they  wish  to  state  a  number  in  writing,  do  it^  so  to 
speak,  as  the  logic-books  say,  *  by  simple  enumeration,'  putting 
doVD  an  exact  picture  of  the  persons  or  objects  involved  in  the 
tmittotioii.  Thus  the  well-known  chronicle  of  the  achievementa 
of  WiDgemund,  chief  of  the  Leni  Lenape  Indians,  who  attacked 
the  English  settlements  in  1762,  proceeds  entirely  on  such  a 
direH  numerical  basis.  The  chronicle  was  cut  into  the  bark  of  a 
tf«e  in  Ohio  more  than  a  century  since,  and  it  proceeds  after  the 
{oDowing  straightforward  manner.  Twenty-three  braves  went 
upon  the  war-fiath ;  therefore  they  are  represent^  by  twenty- 
three  straight  lines,  bent  slightly  forward,  to  indicate  progression. 
For  ten  days  they  marched  through  the  forest ;  so  the  sun  is 
displayed  (with  the  very  same  broad  good-humoured  fjice  he  still 
wears  in  English  caricature)  an  having  surmounted  ten  lines,  eaoh 
of  which  marks*  the  horizon.  They  att^^cked  thre^^  English  fort** — 
•howo  by  three  sfjuare  bastions ;  and  one  of  them  contained  a 
eoaple  of  trading-stores — exhibited  as  small  oblongs  within  the 
fcntifications.  Ten  vanquished  enemies,  each  very  much  hke  an 
X  with  or  without  a  head  to  it,  stand  on  one  side.  Six  of  them, 
^^lowevrr,  arc  headless,  and  represent  the  scalped.  Four  have 
^Bknall  round  knobs  on  top,  and  were  therefore,  doubtle^M,  taken 
priaonent.  This  is,  a§  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  the  art-writing, 
ISrofn  which  hieroglyphs,  and  alphabets,  and  numerical  syatema 
Wife  finally  evolved. 

Still,  the  Roman  V  and  X  differ  considerably,  in  one  respect, 

from  foeh    Indian    picture-writing,   and    show   n  corre{q>onding 

advance  in  the  dinx-tion  of  the  numerals.     They  each  represent 

not  a  particular  object,  but  a  number  in  the  abstract.    *  V  Aomi- 

meant    five    men;     •J  hoviines/  ten  men.       It  i«  not 

y  put  pictures  of  the  object  five  or  ten  timm  repaited ; 
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the  figure  alone  sufficiently  expresses  the  qualifying  number.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  few  x>eople,  probably,  have  any  adequate  ide 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  which  arithmetic  would  be  involya 
were  it  not  for  the  happy  invention  of  the  Arabic  nnmeial! 
Here  is  a  very  simple  little  sum  in  addition  put  Roman  fitshion 
The  reader  will  find  it  *  a  nice  amusement,'  as  the  model  pap 
always  tells  his  daughters,  to  work  it  out  as  it  stands  withou 
having  resource  to  Arabic  notation. 

MDCXLVIII 

MCCXLV 

DCCXXXIX 

MDCCCLXXXIV 

None  of  these  figures  reaches  two  thousand,  and  yet  what  \ 
hopeless  task  to  sum  them  up  without  an  abacus !  But  that  h 
indeed,  a  small  matter.  Here  are  two  better  tests  of  the  impoa 
sibility  of  arithmetic  without  Arabic  notation.  Multiply  (aJ 
in  Eoman  figures)  MDCCXLIV  by  DCLXXXVI,  and  divid 
MCCXLIII  by  XLV.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  those  tw 
sums,  and  yet  it  requires  considerable  intellect  and  very  dos 
attention  to  work  them  out  on  paper  with  the  Roman  symbols. 

The  fact  is,  an  abacus,  which  is  at  bottom  merely  a  form  c 
score,  or  tally,  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  arriving  at  anj 
thing  like  a  high  arithmetical  result  before  the  invention  of  th 
Arabic  numerals.  The  only  way  to  work  out  a  big  sum  was  the] 
to  take  one  lot  of  pebbles  or  cowries  to  mark  the  units,  anothe 
lot  for  the  tens,  a  third  lot  for  the  hundreds,  and  a  fourth  for  th 
thousands.  If  one  wished  to  sum  up  a  large  number,  say  to  ad< 
2347  to  8929,  one  put  separately  into  each  heap  two  pebbles  an< 
eight,  three  pebbles  and  nine  (which  necessitated  a  remove  c 
*  carrying '),  four  pebbles  and  two,  and  nine  pebbles  and  seve 
(carry  again).  No  one  heap,  of  course,  could  ever  exceed  ten 
when  it  did,  nine  pebbles  were  taken  out,  and  one  was  removed  t 
the  next  heap.  Observe  how  this  primitive  method  of  reckonin 
has  coloured  all  our  subsequent  arithmetical  language  and  aritli 
metical  conceptions.  Just  as  digit  means  a  finger,  and  point 
back  to  the  period  when  men  reckoned  on  their  two  hands  aloni 
so  calculus  means  a  pebble,  and  points  back  to  the  period  whe 
they  reckoned  with  Uttle  heaps  of  stones,  or  cowries.  To  calculat 
is  merely  to  heap  up  pebbles,  and  the  differential  calculus  itse 
is  the  way  we  manipulate  the  small  marbles  in  order  to  produc 
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igh  mathematical  results,  Eveu  the  very  phrase,  *  to 
one,*  Ho  carry  two,*  still  used  by  our  school-children,  retains 
meiDory  of  the  time  when  ten  pebbles  were  taken  from  the  heap 
tadts  us  soon  as  it  reached  ten  or  more^  and  one  of  them  was 
led  in  compensation  to  the  other  pile  immediately  above  it. 
The  abacus  is  a  device  for  making  the  pebble  system  more 
0jflt«matic  and  more  respectable.  By  stringing  coloured  balls  on 
&  wire  fnime,  and  making  the  white  mean  units,  the  red  tens,  the 
green  hundredn,  and  the  brown  thousands,  it  is  possible  to  add  or 
multiply  large  numbers  in  a  way  practically  all  but  impossible 
with  the  Roman  numerals.  Besides,  this  plan  had  the  advantage 
of  being,  so  to  ^peak,  automatic.  You  added  tens  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  to  the  various  rows  without  counting  at  all ;  and 
I  then  at  the  end  you  read  off  the  total  according  to  the  number 
^Hf  bfOWOt  green,  and  white  balls  on  the  different  courses.  The 
^^Bbactis  sabstitut^  a  mechanical  device  for  a  mental  process :  it 
^^^lade  arithmetic  an  affair  of  the  eye,  not  an  affair  of  the  brain  or 
the  intellect. 

Still,  no  great  advance  in  the  mysteries  of  matbemutics  could 

ever  be  expected  from  arithmeticians  who  had  to  use  such  very 

roQgb-Aiid-ready    methods   of  procedure   as  these.      The  Greek 

notation  wa??  even  clumsier  than  the  Koman,  consisting,  as  it  did, 

of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  mostly  in  fheir  alphabetical  order, 

a^  if  in  English  A  meant  one,  B  two,  C  three,  and  U  twenty -one, 

ic  firiit  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  simple  modem 

imal  system  was  made  by  the  Romans,  who  at  last  bethought 

emielves  of  writing  the  letters  standing  for  the  unit,  the  ten, 

le  hundred,  and  the  thousand,  with  the  number  of  units,  of  tens, 

hundreds,  and  of  thomandt^ — the  coefficient,  as  mathematicians 

tjrfully  term  it,  written  small  on  top  of  the  significant  letters. 

1CI&,  2,459  would  be  reprej«ented  on  this  system  by  MCXI*    Tlie 

mail  who  saw  his  way  to  this  great  improvement  was  well  tm  the 

k  of  the  Arabic  syttem. 

But  a  fatiil  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  uf  his  further  i  t 

I  *  4 11 
we  write  M(>XI,  it  soon  becomes  apparent  to  the   ' 

lerstanding  (after  which  remark  the  judicious  reader  wil  1  v 

enlure  to  pretend  he  doem^  see  it  x  that  we  may  safely  omit  the 

e  C,  the  X,  and  the  I,  and  leave  the  245D  to  stand  on  their  , 

legiUp  their  position  alone  sufficiently  expressing  their  value ^ 

uniti^  tans,  hundreds,  and  thouj^ands.     \»  the  mathematician 
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would  put  it  once  more,  we  may  neglect  the  serial  terms,  and  let 
the  coefficients  alone  stand  in  their  places.     But  when  we  write 

MCXIy  we  cannot  thus  abbreviate  into  iiivvix,  because  each  digit 
of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  is  not  represented  by  a 
single  symbol.  We  might  indeed  get  over  that  difficulty  some- 
what by  putting  points  between  each  series,  thus:  ii.  iv.  v.  ix.; 
and  the  number  so  expressed  might  then  be  read  2459.  But 
this  is  at  best  a  clumsy  device,  and  in  practice  the  points  would 
be  always  going  wrong,  and  reducing  our  arithmetic  to  the  same 
hopi'less  muddle  as  the  weekly  books  in  the  hands  of  our  wives 
and  daughters. 

What  is  really  needed,  then,  is  that  each  unit  from  one  to  nine 
should  be  sei>arately  expressed  by  a  single  symbol.  \Miat  that 
symbol  happens  to  be  doesn't  at  all  matter  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple :  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  would  do  quite  as  well  as  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  existing  numerals,  called 
Arabic,  are  a  compromise  between  the  two  systems  of  picture- 
writing  and  alphabetic  signs.  They  come  to  us,  like  the  begin- 
nings of  most  mathematical  science,  from  the  remote  and  mys- 
terious East ;  and  they  make  their  first  appearance  imder  hardly 
recognisable  forms  in  the  Indian  cave-inscriptions  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  One,  two,  and  three  are  there  represented  by 
parallel  biirs,  place<l  sideways  instead  of  lengthways,  and  standing, 
of  course,  for  our  old  friends  the  human  fingers.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  how  — ,  =^,  =  are  readily  converted  into  1,  2,  3,  the  firat 
being  made  upright  on  the  analogy  of  the  Eoman  I,  and  the  other 
two  being  hastily  run  together  with  connecting  lines  into  2  and  3. 
The  other  units,  4,  5,  (>,  7,  8,  and  9,  are  the  initials  or  most 
prominent  letters  of  the  name  of  each  corresponding  nimiber 
in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  We  might  make  a  similar 
English  table  thus  :  — ,  ==,  Ei,  F,  V,  S,  E,  I,  N.  The  immense 
advantage  of  the  new  numerals  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that 
each  of  them  represents  a  single  unit  by  a  single  symbol,  and  so 
allows  us  to  express  sums  like  2,  347,  859,  427,  and  so  forth,  in  a 
way  unattainable  under  any  other  system.  Nay,  our  symbolic 
conceptions  are  thus  allowed  even  to  outrun  the  resources  of 
language,  and  the  astronomer  and  the  mathematician  now  habitu- 
ally deal  with  strings  of  figures  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  so  much  as  to  express  in  words. 

Most  things  imfortunately  are  called  by  wrong  names.     Our 
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ezisttng  ciphers,  though  originally  Indian,  are  now  universally 
desofibed  as  Arabic,  because  they  came  to  the  weetern  world  from 
IsidiA  and  Africa  through  the  tnercantile  medium  of  the  Spanish 
Aiabe.  From  Spain  they  spread  t<j  the  European  nations,  though 
not  without  considerable  opposition  by  the  way,  such  as  invariably 
teatifies  to  the  goodness  and  soundness  of  every  genuine  human 
improvement.  Whenever  you  hear  a  loud  popular  clamoiu-  nmed 
against  anything  as  wicked  or  foolish,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  it 
will  really  turn  out  in  the  end  a  valuable  invention ;  what  every- 
body  Bays  must  be  wrong.  This  simple  eoncttuiion  flaws  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  fiimiliar  principle,  first  definitely  formu- 
lated by  *poor  Oarlyle,'  that  thexe  are  so  many  billion  people  in 
the  world,  mostly  fools,  Paynim  numerals  met  with  little  favour, 
accordingly,  firoro  (he  mediaeval  merchant*  The  bankers  of 
Klorenee  were  forbidden,  on  the  verge  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  '^g  *hej4e  dangerous  Saracen  signs  in  any  of  their 

aceoiii  ^  ;  and  the  University  of  Padua  (so  very  like  our  own 

Oxford)  ordained  that  its  stationer  should  keep  a  list  of  books  for 
sale  with  the  prices  marked, '  not  in  ciphers^  but  in  plain  letters/ 
Tha  hapless  modern  purchaser  rather  desires,  on  the  e(»ntr.iry, 
that  prices  should  he  marked,  not  in  letters,  but  in  plain  ciphers, 
t  is  noticeable  that  the  yery  word  cipher,  here  employed,  i^  it^^elf 
abic,  and  its  progeuy  includes,  not  only  the  familiar  French 
cfiiffre^  but  also,  through  Italian  zefiro^  the  mncb  less  imme- 
dtately  recognisable  derivative,  zero,  Arabic  numerals  were  at 
first  confined  in  use  to  mathematical  works;  they  were  then. 
employed  for  the  paging  of  books,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
'  'r  fifteenth  century  that  they  first  found  their  way  with  any 
uity  into  general  commercial  society. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  whole  decimal  system  it)*elf, 
with  alt  its  faults  and  shortcomings  and  awkwardnesses,  has  been 
foistrd  upon  us  as  a  pure  survival  by  the  mere  accident  that  man 
happens  to  have  five  fingers  on  each  hand.  Counting  by  tens  is 
'  ^^^cy  of  savagery.  If  mathematicians  had  now  to  devise,  tU 
u  a  system  of  uumeration — if  a  nrw  and  Universal  French 
Rrvolution  were  to  sweep  away  at  one  fell  swoop  all  records  of  the 
past,  and  srt  I  ty  ujjou  its  legs  once  more  on  a  tabtda  rasa 

of  artj  and  -there  caui  be  no  doubt  that   eight  would 

be  the  number  immrdiately  hit  upcm  by  the  worshipjiers  of  reason 
as  the  b<    '  ''     '  ''  rithmetieal  scrica.     Eight  would 

then  be  v  .   ^  l>e  wriUen  100,  vrhile  the  sym- 
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bols  8  and  9  would  be  entirely  discarded  from  the  reformed 
arithmetic.  For  eight  is  a  good  square  number,  divisible  all 
round,  by  two  and  by  four,  and  halving  evenly  till  it  reaches 
unity,  by  the  successive  stages  of  four,  two,  and  one ;  whereas 
ten  lands  you  at  once  in  five  and  two-and-a-half,  which  are  useless 
and  impossible  quantities  to  deal  with  practically.  But  the  acci- 
dent of  savage  man's  predilection  for  counting  on  his  fingers  has 
burdened  us  for  9,11  time  with  this  clumsy  and  awkward  decimal 
system ;  while  only  the  lucky  fact  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
wore  shoes  has  prevented  us  from  the  still  more  terrible  habit  of 
reckoning  everything  by  scores  or  twenties. 

To  go  a  step  further  back,  as  an  ingenious  American  philo- 
sopher has  pointed  out,  mankind  uses  decimals  instead  of  octonals 
to-day  because  in  the  progress  from  the  finned  fish  to  the  four- 
limbed  amphibian,  the  number  of  fin-rays  on  each  limb  happened 
to  be  reduced  from  eight  or  ten  to  five  only.  Hence  most  of  the 
higher  animals  have  five  fingerrfbr  five  toes  on  each  extremity ; 
and  man  in  this  respect  conforms  strictly  to  his  early  pre-human 
arboreal  ancestor.  Our  most  advanced  mathematics  bear  obviously 
on  their  very  face  the  marks  of  their  irrational  and  savage  lorigin, 
and  more  remotely  recall  the  evolution  of  the  race  from  jf  many- 
rayed  mud-haunting  amphibious  progenitor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOHK   HAS   AN   ADTONTCRE, 

IK  day  iiaq  [m  en  very  hot  even  for  the  Transvaal,  where,  even 
the  autrunn,  the  days  gtill  know  how  to  be  hot,  although 
Ihe  neck  of  the  gammer  is  broken — that  is,  when  the  tbunder- 
98  hold  off  for  a  week  or  two,  as  they  occasionally  will.  Even 
s:iiccnlent  blue  lilies — a  variety  of  the  agapanthus  which  is 
•o  familiar  to  us  in  English  greenhouses — hung  their  long  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  and  looked  oppressed  and  miBerable,  beneath  the 
bamiog  breath  of  the  hot  wind  which  Lad  been  blowing  for  hours 
like  the  draught  of  a  volcano.  The  grass,  too,  near  the  wide 
roodwmy,  that  stretched  in  a  feeble  and  indeterminate  sort  of 
fat hioQ  acrof^s  the  veldt,  forking,  branching,  and  reuniting  like  the 
veins  on  a  lady's  arm,  was  completely  coated  over  with  a  thick  layer 
of  n*i^   '  Hut  the  hot  wind  was  going  down  now,  as  it  always 

_dfM6  Hunset,     Indeeil,  all  that  r«-muined  of  it  were  a  few 

i<jUy  lixsal  and  miniature  whirlwinds,  which  would   sruddenly 
It  "'  '  roail  it^flf,  and  twist  and  twirl  fieri    '  nd, 

column  of  dui^t  fifty  feet  or  more  ii  lir, 

tt  bung  long  after  the  cau»e  of  it  had  passed,  and  then 
its  particles  floated  to  the  earth. 
'  the  road,  in  the  inimr^diate  track  of  one  of  the«e 
Iloiy  and  inexplicable  whirlwinds,  was  a  man  on  horseback. 
[  mini  WjI    '  '        and  dirty,  and  the  horse  limper  and  dirtier. 
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The  hot  wind  had  takes  all  the  bones  out  of  them,  as  the  Kafir 
gay,  which  was  not  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the; 
had  been  journeying  through  it  for  the  last  four  hours,  withou 
offsaddling.  Suddenly  the  whirlwind,  which  had  been  traveliinj 
along  pretty  smartly,  halted,  and  the  dust,  after  turning  round  ; 
few  times  in  the  air  like  a  dying  top,  slowly  began  to  dissolve  ii 
the  accustomed  fashion.  The  man  on  the  horse  halted  too,  ani 
contemplated  it  in  an  absent  kind  of  way. 

*  It*s  just  like  a  man's  life,' he  said  aloud  to  his  horse,  ^cominj 
from  nobody  knows  where,  nobody  knows  why,  and  making  a  littl< 
column  of  dust  on  the  world's  highway,  and  then  passing  aw^y  an< 
leaving  the  dust  to  fall  to  the  ground  again,  and  be  trodden  unde 
foot  and  forgotten.' 

The  speaker,  a  stout,  well  set-up,  rather  ugly  man,  apparently 
on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  with  pleasant  blue  eyes  and  a  reddisl 
peaked  beard,  laughed  a  little  at  his  own  sententious  reflection 
and  then  gave  his  jaded  horse  a  tap  with  the  sjambock  in  hi 
hand. 

*  Come  on,  Blesbok,'  he  said,  *  or  we  shall  never  get  to  oli 
Croft's  place  to-night.  By  Jove !  I  believe  that  must  be  the  turn, 
and  he  pointed  with  his  whip  to  a  little  rutty  track  that  tume< 
from  the  Wakkerstroom  main  road  and  stretched  away  towards  i 
curious  isolated  hill  with  a  large  flat  top,  that  rose  out  of  tfai 
rolling  plain  some  four  miles  to  the  right.  *The  old  Boer  sai( 
the  second  turn,'  he  went  on  still  talking  to  himself,  *  but  perhap 
he  lied.  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  think  it  a  good  joke  to  sen< 
an  Englishman  a  few  miles  wrong.  Let's  see,  they  said  the  plac( 
was  under  the  lee  of  a  table-topped  hill,  about  half  an  hour's  rid 
from  the  main  road,  and  that  is  a  table-topped  hill,  so  I  think  I  wil 
try  it.  Come  on,  Blesbok,*  and  he  put  the  tired  nag  into  a  sort  o 
*  tripple '  or  ambling  canter  much  affected  by  South  African  horses 

*  Life  is  a  queer  thing,'  reflected  Captain  John  Niel  to  himsel 
as  he  slowly  cantered  along.  *Now  here  am  I,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
four,  about  to  begin  the  world  again  as  assistant  to  an  old  Transvaa 
farmer.  It  is  a  pretty  end  to  all  one's  ambitions,  and  to  fourteei 
years'  work  in  the  army;  but  it  is  what  it  has  come  to,  my  boy 
so  you  had  better  make  the  best  of  it.' 

Just  then  his  cogitations  were  interrupted,  for  on  the  farthe 
side  of  a  gentle  slope  there  suddenly  appeared  an  extraordinar 
sight.  Over  the  crest  of  the  rise  of  land,  now  some  four  or  fiv< 
hundred  yards  away,  a  pony  with  a  lady  on  its  back  came  wildly 
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oping,  and  after  it,  with  wings  spread  and  outstretched  neck, 
huge  CLXik  ostrich  was  speeding  along,  covering  twelve  or 
ifletin  feet  at  every  stride  of  its  long  legs.  The  pony  was  still 
enty  yards  ahead  of  the  bird,  and  coming  towards  John  rapidly, 
ut  Htrive  as  it  would  it  could  not  distance  the  swiftest  thing  on 
all  the  earth.  Five  seconds  [mst — the  great  bird  was  close  along- 
iide  now — Ah !  and  John  Kiel  turned  sick  and  shut  his  eyes  as 
he  rode,  for  he  saw  the  ostrich's  thick  leg  fly  high  into  the  air 
^^^od  then  sweep  down  like  a  leaded  bludgeon ! 
^B  Thud  !  It  had  missed  the  lady  and  struck  her  horse  upon 
^Kbe  spine,  behind  the  saddle,  for  the  moment  completely  paralys- 
^Kkg  it,  so  that  it  fell  all  of  a  heap  on  to  the  veldt.  In  a  moment 
^■be  girl  on  it^  back  was  up  and  off  towards  him,  and  after  her 
^(Bame  the  ostrich.  Up  went  the  great  leg  again,  but  before  it 
came  crashing  on  to  her  shoulders  she  had  flung  herself  face 
downwards  on  the  grass*  In  an  instant  the  huge  bird  was  on  the 
^■bop  of  her,  kicking  at  her,  rolling  over  her,  and  crushing  the  very 
"Kfe  out  of  her.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  John  Niel  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  The  moment  the  ostrich  saw  him  he  gave  up 
bifi  att.ai-ks  upon  the  lady  on  the  ground  and  began  to  waltz 
mnnU  him  with  a  pompous  sort  of  step  that  these  birds  some- 
ajisnme  before  they  give  battle.  Now  Captain  Niel  was  un- 
med  to  the  ways  of  ostriches,  and  so  was  bin  horse,  which 
ed  a  strong  inclination  to  bolt ;  as,  indeed,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, his  rider  would  have  been  glad  to  do  himself.  But 
could  not  abandon  beauty  in  distress,  so,  finding  it  impossible 
control  his  horse,  he  slipped  off  it,  and  with  his  sjambock  or 
de*whip  in  his  hand  valiantly  faced  the  enemy.  For  a  moment 
two  the  great  bird  st^K>d  still,  blinking  its  lustrous  rountl  eyes  at 
m  and  gently  swaying  its  graceful  neck  to  and  fro*  Then  all  of  a 
en  it  spread  out  its  wings  and  came  for  him  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. He  >«i>rang  to  one  side,  and  waa  aware  of  a  rustle  of  rushing 
feftthers,  and  of  a  vision  of  a  thick  leg  striking  downwards  past 
hh  b^id*  Fortunately  it  missed  him,  and  the  ostrich  sjied  pist 
Bash.  Before  he  could  turn,  however,  it  was  back  and  had 
the  full  weight  of  one  of  its  awful  forward  kicks  in  the 
of  his  back,  and  away  he  went  head -over-heels  like  a  shot 
.bbit.  In  a  second  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  shaken  indeed,  but 
much  the  worse,  and  perfectly  mad  with  fury  and  i*ain.  At 
|m  came  Uie  ostrich,  and  at  the  ostrich  went  he,  catching  it  a 
w  across  the  slim  neck  with  his  ijambock,  that  staggered  it  for 
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a  Tnnniont.    Profiting  by  thf*  rlipok,  he  seized  the  bird  by  the  win 
and  held  on  like  grim  death  with  both  hands.     Then  they  bega 
i  to  gyrate,  slowly  at  first,  then  quicker,  and  yet  more  quick,  till  s 

last  it  seemed  to  Captain  John  Niel  that  time  and  space  and  th 
solid  earth  were  nothing  but  a  revolving  vision  fixed  somewhei 
in  the  watches  of  the  night.     Above  him,  like  a  stationary  pivoi 
j  .  towered  the  tall  graceful  neck,  beneath  him  spun  the  top-like  legi 

and  in  front  of  him  was  a  soft  black  and  white  mass  of  feathers. 

Thud,  and  a  cloud  of  stars  I     He  was  on  his  back,  and  th 

ostrich,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  aflFected  by  giddiness,  was  o] 

him,  punishing  him  dreadfully.     lAickily  an  ostrich  cannot  kick 

•  man  very  hard  when  he  is  flat  on  the  ground.     If  he  could,  ther 

..;  would  have  been  an  end  of  John  Niel,  and  this  story  need  neve 

have  been  written. 

Half  a  minute  or  so  passed,  during  which  the  bird  worked  hi 

sweet  will  upon  his  prostrate  enemy,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  ma; 

began  to  feel  very  much  as  though  his  earthly  career  was  closec 

Just  as  things  were  growing  faint  and  dim  to  him,  however,  h 

suddenly  saw  a  jmir  of  white  Jirms  clasp  themselves  round  th 

ostrich's  legs  from  behind,  and  heard  a  voice  cry : — 

,.  *  Break  his  neck  while  I  hold  his  legs,  or  he  will  kill  you.' 

,  This  roused  him  from  his  torpor,  and  he  staggered  to  bis  feel 

Meanwhile  the  ostrich  and  the  young  lady  had   come  to  th 

ground,  and  were  rolling  about  together  in  a  confused  heap,  ove 

which  the  elegant  neck  and  open  hissing  mouth  wavered  to  am 

fro  like  a  cobra  about  to  strike.     With  a  rush  he  seized  the  ned 

in  both  his  hands,  and,  putting  out  all  his  strength  (for  he  was  i 

strong  man),  he  twisted  it  till  it  broke  with  a  snap,  and  after  a  fei 

I  '  wild  and  convulsive  boimds  and  struggles  the  great  bird  lay  dead 

Then  he  sank  down  dazed  and  exhausted,  and  surveyed  thi 
scene.  The  ostrich  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  would  never  kicl 
again,  and  the  lady  too  was  quiet.  He  wondered  vaguely  if  th 
brute  hail  killed  her — he  was  as  yet  too  weak  to  go  and  see — an( 
then  fell  to  gazing  at  her  face.  Her  head  was  pillowed  on  the  bod; 
of  the  dead  bird,  and  its  feathery  plumes  made  it  a  fitting  resting 
place.  Slowly  it  dawned  on  him  that  the  face  was  very  beantifol 
although  it  looked  so  pale  just  now.  Low  broad  brow,  crowne< 
with  soft  yellow  hair,  the  chin  very  round  and  white,  the  monti 
sweet  though  rather  large.  The  eyes  he  could  not  see,  becansi 
<  they  were  closed,  for  the  lady  had  fainted.    For  the  rest,  she  wa 

quite  young — about  twenty,  tall  and  finely  formed.    Presently  h( 
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little  bettri,  auA,  creeping  towards  her  (for  he  was  sadly 

fked  about),  t(»uk  h^ir  haud  and  began  to  chafe  it  between  his 

own.     It  was  a  well-formed  hand,  but  brown,  and  showed  signs  of 

loing  plenty  of  hard  work.     Soon  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  he 

ited  with  gatisfaction  that  they  were  very  good  eyes,  blue  in 

lour.    Then  she  sat  up  and  laughed  a  little. 

*  Well,  I  am  silly/  she  said ;  *  I  believe  I  fainted.' 

*  It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,-  said  John  Niel  politely, 
d  lifling  his  band  to  take  off  his  hat,  only  to  find  that  it  bad 

in  the  fray.    *  I  hope  you  are  not  very  much  hurt  by  the  bird.' 

I  don't  know/  she  said  doubtfully.     '  But  I  am  glad  that  you 

ed  the  skellum  (vicious  beast).    He  got  out  of  the  ostrich 

three  days  ago,  and  has  been  lost  ever  since.     He  killed  a 

la«t  year,  and  I  told  Uncle  he  ought  to  shoot  him  then,  but 

be  would  not,  because  he  was  such  a  beauty/ 

*  Might  I  ask/  said  John  Niel,  *  are  you  Miss  Croft  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  am — one  of  them.  There  are  two  of  us,  you  know ; 
and  I  can  guess  who  you  are— you  are  Captain  Niel,  whom  Unci© 
W  e3c         ■       to  help  him  with  the  farm  and  the  ostriches/ 

'  .  r  them  arc  like  that/  he  said,  pointing  to  the  dead 

bird,  *  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  take  kindly  to  ostrich  farming.' 

She  Uughed,  showing  a  charming  line  of  teeth.     *  Oh  no,*  she 

I,  •  he  was  the  only  bad  one — but,  Captain  Niel,  I  think  you  will 

it  fesurfully  dull.   There  are  nothing  but  Boers  about  here,  you 

low.     There  are  no  English  people  nearer  than  Wakkerstroom.' 

*you   overlook  yourself/   he   said   politely;    for   really   this 

daughter  of  the  wildemeas  had  a  very  charming  air  about  her. 

*  Oh,'  she  answered,  *  I  am  only  a  girl,  you  know,  and  besides, 
I  am  not  clever.  Jess,  now^ — that's  my  sister^ — Jess  has  been  at 
ftcbool  at  Cape  Town,  and  she  is  clever.  I  was  at  Cape  Town,  too, 
but  I  didn't  learn  much  there.    But,  Captain  Niel,  both  the  horses 

^hava  bolted;  mine  has  gone  home,  and  I  exiject  yours  has 
^B^Uowed,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  up 
^Bo  Mootfontein  (beautiful  fountain,  that's  what  we  coll  onr  pla^e, 

^^OQ  know),     f^n  you  walk  ?  ' 

*  I  doo't  know/  he  answered  doubtfully  j  *  ril  try.  That  bird 
ha«  knocked  me  about  a  good  deal,*  and  accordingly  he  staggered 
on  to  hii  legs,  only  to  collapse  with  an  exclamation  of  pain.  His 
ankle  was  sprained,  and  he  was  so  stiff  and  bruised  that  he  could 
hardly  tUr*     •  How  far  is  the  houi^e  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Only  about  a  mik^ujst  there  ;  we  ^hall  see  it  from  the  crest  of 
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the  rise.  Ix)ok,  Fm  all  right.  It  was  silly  to  fidnt,  but  he  kicked 
all  the  breath  out  of  me,'  and  she  got  up  and  dauced  a  little  od 
the  grass  to  show  him.  ^My  word,  though,  I  am  sore!  You 
must  take  my  arm,  that's  all ;  that  is  if  you  don't  mind  ?  * 

^  Oh  dear  no,  indeed,  I  don't  mind,'  he  said,  laughing ;  and  so 
they  started,  arm  affectionately  linked  in  arm. 


I 


CHAPTER  11. 

HOW   THE  SISTERS   CAME   TO   MOOIFONTEIN. 

*  Captain  Niel,'  said  Bessy  Croft  (for  that  was  her  name)  when 
they  had  painfully  limped  one  hundred  yards  or  so,  *will  you 
think  me  rude  if  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  ' 

*  Not  at  all.' 

*What  has  induced  you  to  come  and  bury  yourself  in  thi« 
place?' 

*  Why  do  you  ask?' 

*  Because  I  don't  think  that  you  will  like  it.  I  don't  think,'  she 
added  slowly,  ^  that  it  is  a  fit  place  for  an  English  gentleman  and 
an  army  oflScer  like  you.  You  will  find  the  Boer  ways  horrid,  and 
then  there  will  only  be  my  old  uncle  and  us  two  for  you  to  asso- 
ciate with.' 

John  Niel  laughed.  *  English  gentlemen  ain't  so  particulai 
nowadays,  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Croft,  especially  when  they  have  tc 
earn  a  living.  Take  my  case,  for  instance,  for  I  may  as  well  tel 
you  exactly  how  I  stand.  I  have  been  in  the  army  fourteen  years 
and  am  now  thirty-four.  Well,  I  have  been  able  to  live  then 
because  I  had  an  old  aunt  who  allowed  me  120L  a  year.  Si^ 
months  ago  she  died,  leaving  me  the  little  property  she  possessed 
for  most  of  her  income  came  from  an  annuity.  After  paying  ex- 
penses, duty,  &c.,  it  amounts  to  1,1152.  Now,  the  interest  on  thai 
is  about  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  I  can't  live  in  the  army  on  that 
Just  after  my  aunt's  death  I  came  to  Durban  with  my  regimeni 
from  Mauritius,  and  now  they  are  ordered  home.  Well,  I  liked  ihi 
country,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  not  afford  to  live  at  home,  so  ] 
got  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  have  i 
look  round  to  see  if  I  could  not  take  to  farming.  Then  a  gentle- 
man  in  Durban  told  me  of  your  uncle,  and  said  that  he  wanted  U 
dispose  of  a  third  interest  in  his  place  for  a  thousand  poundSi  a 
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M  ^  M>  oM   to  manage  it  hiinsclf;   iiucl  so  1  LntertHl 

oori     _  iH7e  with  him,  and  agreed  to  come  up  for  a  few 

Qonths  to  see  how  I  liked  it ;  and  accorditigly  here  I  am,  just  in 
iitie  to  save  you  from  being  knocked  to  bits  by  an  ostrich.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  she  answered,  laughing:  *  you've  had  a  warm 
welcome  at  any  rate.     Well,  I  hope  you  will  like  it.' 

Just  as  he  finished  his  story  ihey  got  to  the  top  of  the  rise 
Dvcr  which  the  ostrich  had  pursued  Bessie  Croft,  and  saw  a  Kafir 
3ming  towards  them,  leading  the  pony  in  one  hand  and  Captain 
rier«  horse  in  the  other.  About  a  hundred  yards  behind  the 
borses  a  lady  was  walking. 

*  Ah/  said  Bessie^  *  they've  caught  the  horsesi  and  here  is  Jess 
[>rae  to  see  what  is  the  matter/ 

By  this  time  the  lady  in  question  was  quite  close,  so  that 
fohn  was  able  to  get  a  first  impression  of  her.  She  was  small 
rather  thin,  with  quantities  of  curling  brown  hair;  not  by 
means  a  lovely  woman,  as  her  sister  undoubtedly  was,  but 
posae^sing  two  very  remarkable  characteristics^a  complexion  of 
extraordinary  and  uniform  pallor,  and  a  pair  of  the  most  beautiful 
_diirk  eyes  he  had  ever  looked  on.  Altogether,  though  her  si^e  was 
[lost  insignificant,  she  wasa^triking-looking  (terson,  with  a  face 
I  was  not  likely  to  forgot*  Before  he  had  time  to  observe  any 
they  were  up  to  them. 

*  \Vh&i  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Bessie? '  she  said,  with  a  quick 
at  her  eomf^anion,  and  speaking  in  a  low  full  voice,  with 

}m  stlight  South  African  accent,  that  is  taking  enough  in  a 
tty  woman.     Whereon  Bessie  broke  out  with  a  history  of  their 
ivi'f  iling  to  her  companion  for  confirmation  at  interval, 

>i  ^r  sister  Jess  stood  quite  still  and  silent,  and  it 

5k  Optain  Niel  that  her  face  was  the  most  singularly  im- 
ive  one  he  liad  ever  seen.     It  never  changed,  even  when  her 
told  how  the  ostrich  rolled  on  her  and  nearly  killed  her,  or 
how  tliey  finally  subdued  the  foe.   'Dear  me,*  he  thought  to  him- 
I  larkable  woman  !   She  ciiu't  have  much  heart.' 
[  it  the  girl  looked  up,  and  then  he  saw  where 
f  expretalon  lay.     It  waa  in  ihom  remarkable  eyes.     Impassive 
h'      '        waF,  the  dark  eyes  were  alight  with  life  and  a  sort 
ei  t  that  made    them  :«hine  gloriou*ly.     The  coutnwt 

Itwoen  the  shining  eyes  and  the  impassive  {ace  beneath  them 
Etck  him  as  so  extraordinary  as  to  l)e  almost  uncanny  ;  and,  as 
Iter  of  fact,  it  wim  douhlletrs  both  unosual  and  remarkable. 
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'  You  have  had  a  wonderful  escape,  but  I  am  sorry  for  the 
bird,'  jshc  said  at  hist. 

*  Why  ? '  asked  John. 

*  Because  we  were  great  friends.  I  was  the  only  person  wh< 
could  manage  him.' 

*  Yes,'  put  in  Bessie,  *  the  savage  brute  would  follow  her  abom 
like  a  dog.  It  was  just  the  oddest  thing  I  ever  saw.  But  com( 
on  ;  we  must  be  getting  home,  it's  growing  dark.  Mouti  *  (medi- 
cine)— addressing  the  Kafir  in  Zulu — *  help  Captain  Niel  on  t< 
liis  horse.  Be  careful  that  the  saddle  does  not  twist  round  ;  th< 
girths  may  be  loose.' 

Thus  adjured,  John,  with  the  help  of  the  Zulu,  clamberec 
into  his  saddle,  an  example  that  the  lady  quickly  followed 
and  they  once  more  set  off  through  the  gathering  darkness 
Presently  he  became  aware  that  they  were  passing  up  a  driv< 
bordered  by  tall  blue-gums,  and  next  minute  the  barking  of  i 
large  dog  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  lighted  windows  told  hin 
that  they  had  reached  the  house.  At  the  door — or  rather,  oppo 
site  to  it,  for  there  was  a  verandah  in  front — they  stopped  and  go 
j  off  their  horses.     As  they  did  so,  out  of  the  house  there  cam< 

j  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  presently  in  the  doorway,  showing  ou^ 

clear   against   the   light,  api)eared  a   striking   and,  in  its  way 
most  pleasant  figure.     He — for  it  was  a  man — was  very  tall,  or 
j  rather,  he  had  been   very  tall.     Now  he  was  much   bent  witl 

age  and  rheumatism.  His  long  white  hair  hung  low  upon  hi 
neck,  and  fell  back  from  a  prominent  brow.  The  top  of  thi 
head  was  quite  bald,  like  the  tonsure  of  a  priest,  and  shone  an( 
glistened  in  the  lamplight,  and  round  this  oasis  the  thin  white  lock 
j  fell  down.     The  face  was  shrivelled  like  the  surface  of  a  well-kep 

{  apple,  and,  like  an  apple,  rosy  red.   The  features  were  aquiline  an< 

I  well  marked,  the  eyebrows  still  black  and  very  bushy,  and  beneatl 

«  them  shone  a  pair  of  grey  eyes,  as  keen  and  bright  as  hawks' 

I  But  for  all  its  sharpness,  there  was  nothing  impleasant  or  fierc( 

j  about  the  fece.   On  the  contrary,  it  was  pervaded  by  a  remarkabl 

air  of  good-nature  and  pleasant  shrewdness.  For  the  rest,  th 
man  was  dressed  in  rough  tweed  clothes,  tall  riding-boots,  an( 
held  a  broad-brimmed  Boer  hunting-hat  in  his  hand.  Such  wa 
the  outer  man  of  old  Silas  Croft,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  me: 
in  the  Transvaal,  as  John  Niel  first  saw  him. 

*  Is  that  you,  Captain  Niel  ? '  roared  out  the  stentorian  voice 
'  The  natives  said  you  were  coming.    A  welcome  to  you !     I  an 
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see  you — very  glad.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 
Fwent  on  tjuj  the  Zulu  Mouti  ran  to  help  him  ofiF  his  horse* 

•  Matter,  Mr.  Croft  ?  *  answered  John :  *  why,  the  matter  is 
» your  favourite  ostrich  has  nearly  killed  me  and  your  niece 
e,  and  that  i  have  killed  your  favourite  ostrich/ 
Then  followed  explanations   from  Bessie,  during  which   he 

s  helped  off  his  horse  and  into  the  house. 

*  It  serves  me  right,*  said  the  old  man.     *To  think  of  it  now^j 
iiwt  to  think  of  it !     Well,  Bessie,  my  love,  thank  God  that  yot 

iped — ay,  and  you  t4X),  Captain  Niel.   Here,  you  boys,  take  the 
Scotch  cart  and  a  couple  of  oxen  and  go  and  fetch  the  brute  home* 
I  We  may  as  well  have  the  feathers  oflf  him,  at  any  rate,  before 
I  the  tuisvogels  (vultures)  tear  him  to  bits,* 

After  he  had  washed  himself  and  tended  his  injuries  with 
[  arnica  and  water,  John  managed  to  get  into  the  principal  sitting- 
>  nxjm,  where  supper  was  waiting.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  room, 
ffurnishe*!  in  European  style,  and  carpeted  with  mats  made  of 
\  springbuck  skins.  In  the  comer  was  a  piano,  and  by  it  a  book« 
fcase,  filled  with  the  works  of  standard  authors,  the  property, 
[  John  rightly  guessed,  of  Bessie's  siister  Jess. 

Hupper  went  oflf  pleasantly  enough,  and  after  it  was  over  the 

[two  girls  sang  and  played  whilst  the  men  smoked.     And  here 

a   fresh   surprise  awaited   him,   for  after  Bessie,  who  had  now 

ai^pareotly  almost  recovered  from  her  mauling,  tiad  played  a  pieee 

l'0r  two  creditably  enough,  Jess,  who  so  far  had  been  nearly  silent, 

Jaat  down  to  the  piano.     She  did  not  do  this  willingly,  indeed,  for 

Jit  wait  not  until  her  patriarchal  uncle  had  insisted  in  his  ringing, 

beciy  voice  that  she  should  let  Captain  Niel  hear  how  she  could  J 

Ing  that  she  consented.     But  at  last  she  did  eunsent,  and  then, 

letting  her  fingers  stray  somewhat  aimlessly  along  the  chords, 

suddenly  broke  out  into  such  song  as  John  Niel  had  never 

[  before.   Her  voice,  beautiful  as  it  was,  was  not  what  is  known 

a  cultivated  voice,  and  it  was  a  German  song,  and  therefore  he  did 

tnidenitand  it,  but  there  was  no  need  of  words  to  tmnslate 

burden.     Passion,  despairing  yet  hoping  through  its  despair, 

cthoed  in  its  every  line,  and  love,  unending  love,  hovered  over  the 

[loiious  notes — nay,descended  on  them  like  a  spirit,  and  made  them 

Up !  up !  rang  her  wild  sweet  voice,  thrilling  his  nervea  tiU 

ey  anjiwered  to  the  music  as  an  ,£oUan  harp  answers  to  the  winds. 

went  the  song  with  a  divine  sweep,  like  the  sweep  of  rushingJ 

InLrl.^r  v.'t  higher  it  soared,  lifting  Up  the  listener's  heart 
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far  above  the  world  on  the  trembling  wings  of  sound — ay,  even 
higher,  till  the  music  himg  at  heaven's  gate,  and  then  it  fell, 
swiftly  as  an  eagle  falls,  quivered,  and  was  dead. 

John  gave  a  gasp,  and,  so  strongly  was  he  moved,  sank  back 
in  his  chair,  feeling  almost  faint  with  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
that  ensued  when  the  notes  had  died  away.  He  looked  up,  and 
caught  Bessie  watching  him  with  an  air  of  curiosity  and  amuse- 
ment. Jess  was  still  leaning  against  the  piano,  and  gently 
touching  the  notes,  over  which  her  head  was  bent  low,  showing 
the  coils  of  curling  hair  which  were  twisted  roimd  it  like  a 
coronet. 

*  Well,  Captain  Niel,'  said  the  old  man,  waving  his  pipe  in  her 
direction,  'and  what  do  you  say  to  my  singing-bird's  music,  eh? 
Isn't  it  enough  to  draw  the  heart  out  of  a  man,  eh,  and  turn  his 
marrow  to  water,  eh  ? ' 

*  I  never  heard  anything  quite  like  it,'  he  answered  simply, 
*and  I  have  heard  most  singers.  It  is  beautiful.  Certainly,  I 
never  expected  to  hear  such  singing  in  the  Transvaal.' 

She  turned  quickly,  and  he  observed  that,  though  her  eyes 
were  alight  with  excitement,  her  fax^e  was  as  impassive  as  ever. 

*  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  laugh  at  me.  Captain  Niel,'  she 
said  quickly,  and  then,  with  an  abrupt  *  Good- night,'  left  the  room. 

The  old  man  smiled,  jerked  the  stem  of  his  pipe  over  his 
shoulder  after  her,  and  winked  in  a  way  that,  no  doubt,  meant  un- 
utterable things,  but  which  did  not  convey  much  to  his  astonished 
guest,  who  sat  still  and  said  nothing.  Then  Bessie  got  up  and 
bade  him  good-night  in  her  pleasant  voice,  and  with  housewifely 
care  inquired  as  to  whether  his  room  was  to  his  liking,  and  how 
many  blankets  he  liked  upon  his  bed,  telling  him  that  if  he  found 
the  odour  of  the  moonflowers  that  grew  near  the  verandah  too 
strong,  he  had  better  shut  the  right-hand  window  and  open  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room;  and  then  at  length,  with  a 
piquant  little  nod  of  her  golden  head,  she  went  oflF,  looking,  he 
thought  as  he  watched  her  retreating  figure,  about  as  healthy, 
graceful,  and  generally  satisfactory  a  young  woman  as  a  man 
could  wish  to  see. 

*  Take  a  glass  of  grog,  Captain  Niel,'  said  the  old  man,  pushing 
the  square  bottle  towards  him, '  you'll  need  it  after  the  mauling  that 
brute  gave  you.  By-the-way,  I  haven't  thanked  you  enough  for 
saving  my  Bessie  I  But  I  do  thank  you,  yes,  that  I  do.  I  must 
tell  you  that  Bessie  is  my  favourite  niece.    Never  was  there  such 
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girl— never.  Sfoves  like  a  springbiukt  and  what  an  eye  and 
i!  Work,  too — ^she'Il  do  as  much  work  as  three*  There's  no 
nonsense  about  Bessie,  none  at  all.  She's  not  a  line  lady,  for  all 
ier  fine  look?.' 

*  The  two  aisters  seem  very  different,'  said  John. 

*  Ay,  you're  right  there,*  aaid  the  old  nian.      *  You*d  never 
Ifaink  that  the  same  blood  ran  in  their  veins,  would  you?  There's 

aree  years  between  them,  that's  one  thing.  Bessie's  the 
Dnngest,  you  see — she's  just  twenty,  and  Jess  is  twenty-three. 
jrd,  to  think  that  it  is  twenty- three  years  since  that  girl  was 
dm!   And  theirs  was  a  queer  story  too/ 

*  Indeed?'  said  his  listener,  interrogatively. 
*Ay/  he  went  on  absently,  knocking  out  his  pipe,  and  reilUiug 

oat  of  a  big  brown  jar  of  coarse-cut  Boer  tobacco,  '  Til  tell  it  to 
[>u  if  you  like:  you  are  going  to  live  in  the  house,  and  you  may 
dH  know  it,     I  am  sure,  Captain  Xiel,  that  it  will  go  no 
You  see  I  was  bom  in  England,  yej<,  and  well-born  too, 
come  from  Cambridgeshire — from  the  fat  fen-land  down  round 
;iy.    My  father  was  a  clergyman.    Well,  he  wasn't  rich,  and  when 
twenty  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  thirty  sovereigns  in  my 
fkel,  and  my  passage  to  the  Cape ;  and  I  shook  his  hand,  God 
lesti  him»  and  off  I  came,  and  here  in  the  old  colony  and  this 
>untry  I  have  been  for  fifty  years,  for  I  was  seventy  yesterday* 
Tell,  ril  tell  you  more  about  that  another  time,  it's  about  the  girls 
Vm  speaking  now.  After  I  left  home — twenty  years  after,  or  hard 
it— my  dear  old  father  married  again,  a  youngish  woman  with 
le  money,  but  beneath  him  somewhat  In  lift-,  and  by  her  he  had 
^  Hon  and  then  died.    Well,  it  was  but  little  I  heard  of  my  half- 
atV    ^    ^    ]>t  that  he  had  turned  out  very  l>a(lly,  married, and  taken 
la  di  *tw  night  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  a  strange  thing 

ippened.     I  was  sitting  here  in  this  very  room,  ay,  in  this  very 
ir— for  this  part  of  the  house  was  up  then,  though  the  wings 
^eren't  built— and  smoking  my  pipe,  and  listening  to  the  hij«hing 
the  rain,  for  it  was  a  very  foul  night,  when  suddeidy  an  old 
inter  dog  I  had,  named  Ben,  gav«*  a  hirk. 
***Lje  down,  Heu,  it's  only  the  Kafirs,'*  said  L 

*  Just  then  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  sort  of  rapping  at  the  door, 
rn  barked  again,  so  I  got  up  and  opened  it,  and  in  ciirne  two 

If  wrapped  up  in  old  shawls  or  some  such  gear.     Well,  I 

tint  the  door,  looking  out  first  to  see  if  there  were  any  more  out- 

I  and  then  I  stood  and  stared  at  the  two  little  things  with  my 
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mouth  open.  There  they  stood,  hand  in  hand,  the  water  drippin^ 
from  both  of  them,  and  the  eldest  might  have  been  eleven,  andth 
second  about  eight.  They  didn't  say  anything,  but  the  eldest  tame 
and  took  the  shawl  and  hat  off  the  younger — that  was  Bessie — an 
there  was  her  sweet  little  face  and  her  golden  hair,  and  damp  enoug 
both  of  them  were,  and  she  put  her  thumb  in  her  mouth,  and  stoo 
and  looked  at  me  till  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  dreaming. 

* "  Please,  sir,"  said  the  biggest  at  last,  "  is  this  Mr.  Croft 
house — Mr.  Croft — South  African  Kepublic?" 

' "  Yes,  little  Miss,  this  is  his  house,  and  this  is  the  Sout 
African  liepublic,  and  I  am  he.  And  now  who  might  you  be,  m 
di-ars  ?  "  I  answered. 

*  "  If  you  please,  sir,  we  are  your  nieces,  and  we  have  come  t 
you  from  England." 

' "  What  I "  I  holloaed,  staitled  out  of  my  wits,  as  well  I  might  be 
* "  Oh,  sir,"  says  the  poor  little  thing,  clasping  her  thin  we 

hands,  "  please  don't  send  us  away.     Bessie  is  so  wet,  and  col 

and  hungry  too,  she  isn't  fit  to  go  any  farther." 

'  And  she  set  to  work  to  cry,  whereon  the  little  one  cried  toe 

from  fright  and  cold  and  sympathy. 

*  Well,  of  course,  I  took  them  both  to  the  fire,  and  set  them  oi 
my  knees,  and  holloaed  for  Hebe,  the  old  Hottentot  woman  wh 
did  my  cooking,  and  between  us  we  undressed  them,  and  wrappe 
them  up  in  some  old  clothes,  and  fed  them  with  soup  and  wine 
so  that  in  half  an  hour  they  were  quit^  happy  and  not  a  bi 
frightened. 

* "  And  now,  young  Ladies,"  I  said,  "  come  and  give  me  a  kiss 
both  of  you,  and  tell  me  how  you  came  here." 

*  And  this  is  the  tale  they  told  me — completed,  of  course,  froD 
what  I  learnt  afterwards — and  an  odd  one  it  is.  It  seems  that  m; 
half-brother  miu-ried  a  Norfolk  lady — a  sweet  young  thing — ani 
treated  her  like  a  dog.  He  was  a  drunken  rascal,  was  my  half 
brother,  and  he  beat  his  poor  wife  and  shamefully  neglected  hex 
and  even  ill-treated  the  two  little  girls,  till  at  last  the  poor  woman 
weak  as  she  was  from  sufiFering  and  ill-ihealth,  could  bear  it  no  longei 
and  formed  the  wild  idea  of  escaping  to  this  country  and  throwin| 
herself  upon  my  protection.  It  will  show  how  desperate  she  mus 
have  been.  She  scraped  together  and  borrowed  some  monej/ 
enough  to  pay  for  three  second-class  passages  to  Natal  and  a  {e\ 
pounds  over,  and  one  day,  when  her  brute  of  a  husband  was  awa; 
on  the  drink  and  gamble,  she  slipped  on  board  a  sailing  ship  ii 
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^e  Londun  Docks,  and  before  he  knew  anytting  about  it  they 
weU  out  to  sea.  But  it  was  her  last  effort,  poor  dear  soul, 
Fthe  excitement  of  it  finished  her.  Before  they  had  been  ten 
day»  at  sea,  she  sank  and  died,  and  the  two  poor  children  were 
lane.  And  what  they  must  have  suffered,  or  rather  what 
F  Jcu8  must  have  suffered,  for  she  was  old  enough  to  feel,  God 
ily  knows.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  she  has  never  got  over  the 
to  thiis  hour.  It  has  left  its  mark  on  her,  sir.  But,  let 
ie  my  what  they  will,  there  is  a  Power  that  looks  after  the 
lple!$«,  and  thiit  Power  took  those  poor,  homeless,  wandering 
lildren  under  its  wing.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  befriended 
Ibcm,  and  when  at  last  they  got  to  Durban  some  of  the  passengers 
made  a  subscription,  and  got  an  old  Boer,  who  was  coming  up  this 
w«j  with  his  wife  to  the  Tran^svaal,  to  take  them  under  his  charge. 
The  Boer  and  his  vrouw  treated  the  children  fairly  well,  but  they 
did  not  do  one  tiling  more  than  they  bargained  for.  At  the  turn 
from  the  Wakkerstroom  road,  that  you  came  along  to-day,  they  put 
be  children  down,  for  they  had  no  luggage  with  them,  and  told 
bom  that  if  they  went  along  there  they  would  come  to  Meinheer 
.  That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  they 
J  it  o'clock  getting  here,  poor  little  dears,  for  the  track 
fainter  then  than  it  is  now,  and  they  wandered  off  into  the 
and  would  have  perished  there  in  the  wet  and  cold  bad  they 
ianced  to  see  the  lights  of  the  bouse.  And  that  was  how 
my  nieces  came  here,  Captain  Niel.  And  here  they  have  been 
ever  since,  except  for  a  couple  of  years  when  I  sent  them  to  the 
ape  for  schooling,  and  a  lonely  man   I  was  when   they  were 

iv; 

'And  how  about  the  father?*  asked  John  Niel,  deeply  inter- 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  any  more  of  him  ?  ' 
*  Hear  of  him,  the  villain  ! '  almost  shouted  the  old  man,  jump- 
"log  up  in  wnith,  *  Ay,  d — n  him,  I  heard  of  him,  What  do  you 
think  ?  The  two  chicks  had  been  with  me  some  eighteen  months, 
long  enough  for  me  to  learn  to  love  them  with  all  my  heart,  when 
ne  morning,  as  I  was  seeing  about  the  new  kraal  wall,  I  see  a 
rcome  riding  up  on  an  old  raw-boned  grey  horse-  Up  he  comes 
»  me,  and  as  he  came  I  looked  at  him,  and  said  to  myself,  ''You 
drunkard  you  are^  and  a  rogue,  it*s  written  on  your  fiure,  and, 
rhafs  more,  I  know  your  face.**  You  see  I  did  not  guess  that  it 
WHS  A  Km  of  my  own  father*a  that  I  was  looking  at.  How 
should  1? 
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* "  Is  your  name  Cruft  ?  "  he  eaid. 

* "  Ay,"  I  answered. 

* "  So  is  mine,"  he  went  on  with  a  sort  of  a  drunken  leer.  "  I'd 
your  brother." 

* "  Are  you  ? "  I  said,  beginning  to  get  my  back  up,  for  ] 
guessed  what  his  game  was,  "  and  what  may  you  be  after  ?  I  tel 
you  at  once,  and  to  your  face,  that  if  you  are  my  brother  you  an 
a  blackguard,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  you  or  have  anything  U 
do  with  you ;  and  if  you  are  not,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  coaplinj 
you  with  such  a  scoundrel. 

* "  Oh,  that's  your  tune,  is  it  ?  "  he  said  with  a  sneer.  "  Wei 
now,  my  dear  brother  Silas,  I  want  my  children.  They  have  go 
a  little  half-brother  at  home — for  I  have  married  again,  Silas- 
who  is  anxious  to  have  them  to  play  with,  so  if  you  will  be  so  gooc 
as  to  hand  them  over,  I'll  take  them  away  at  once." 

* "  You'll  take  them  awjiy,  will  you  ?  "  said  I,  all  of  a  trembk 
with  rage  and  fear. 

* "  Yes,  Silas,  I  will.  They  are  mine  by  law,  and  I  am  nol 
going  to  breed  children  for  you  to  have  the  comfort  of  thei 
society.  I've  taken  advice,  Silas,  and  that's  sound  law,"  and  b 
leered  at  me  again. 

^  I  stood  and  looked  at  that  man,  and  thought  of  how  he  hac 
treated  those  poor  children  and  their  young  mother,  and  my  bloo( 
boiled,  and  I  grew  mad.  Without  another  word  I  jumped  ove: 
the  half-finished  wall,  and  caught  him  by  the  leg  (for  I  was  i 
strong  man  ten  years  ago)  and  jerked  him  off  the  horse.  As  b 
came  down  he  dropped  the  sjambock  from  his  hand,  and  I  caugh 
hold  of  it  and  then  and  there  gave  him  the  soundest  hiding  a  mai 
ever  had.  Lord,  how  he  did  holloa !  When  I  was  tired  I  let  hin 
get  up. 

* "  Now,"  I  said,  "  be  oflf  with  you,  and  if  you  come  back  her 
I'll  bid  the  Kafirs  hunt  you  back  to  Natal  with  their  sticks.  Thi 
is  the  South  African  Republic,  and  we  don't  care  overmuch  abou 
law  here."     Which  we  didn't  in  those  days. 

* "  All  right,  Silas,"  he  said,  "  all  right,  you  shall  pay  for  this 
111  have  those  children,  and,  for  your  sake,  I'll  make  their  life  \ 
hell — ^you  mark  my  words — South  African  Kepublic  or  no  Soail 
African  Republic.    I've  got  the  law  on  my  side." 

*  Oflf  he  rode,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  I  flung  his  sjambocl 
after  him.  And  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  I  saw  mj 
brother.' 
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*  Wlukt  became  of  him  ? '  asked  John  NieU 

*  ril  tell  you,  just  to  show  you  agnin  that  there  is  a  Power  that 
keep«  such  men  in  its  eye.  He  got  back  to  Newcastle  I  hut  nighty 
and  weDt  about  the  canteen  there  abusiug  me,  and  getting 
drunker  and  drunker,  till  at  la^t  the  canteen  keeper  sent  for  hia 
baj»  to  turn  him  out.  Well,  the  boys  were  rough,  as  Kaiirs  are 
apt  to  be  with  a  drunken  white  man,  and  he  struggled  and  fought, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  the  blood  began  to  run  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  dropped  down  dead  of  a  broken  blood-vessel,  and  there  was 

end  of  him.  That  is  the  story  of  the  two  girb,  Captain  Niel, 
d  now  I  am  off  to  bed.  To-morrow  Til  show  you  round  the 
farm,  and  we  will  have  a  talk  about  businesB,  Good-night  to  you. 
Captain  Niel,     Good-night !  * 


CHAPTER  ILL 
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fou^  NiEL  woke  early  the  next  morning,  feeling  as  Eore  and  f^tiff 
I  though  be  had  been  well  beaten  and  then  strapped  up  tight  in 
borae^^^irths*  He  made  shift,  however,  to  dress  himself,  and  then, 
with  the  help  of  a  stick,  limped  through  the  French  windows  that 
opened  from  his  room  on  to  the  verandah  and  surveyed  the  scene 
before  him.  It  was  a  delightful  spot.  At  the  back  of  the  house 
WAS  the  steep  boulder-strewn  face  of  the  flat-topped  hill  that 
riirved  round  on  each  side,  embosoming  a  great  slope  of  green,  in 
the  hip  of  which  the  house  was  placed.  The  house  itself  was  solidly 
buiU  of  bmwn  stone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  waggon ^shed 
and  other  outhouses  which  were  roofed  with  galvanised  iron,  that 
ihoiie  and  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  in  a  way  that 
ivould  have  made  an  eagle  blink,  was  covered  with  rich  brown 
thatch.  All  along  its  front  ran  a  wide  verandah,  up  the  trellis- 
work  of  which  green  vinea  and  blooming  creepers  trailed 
lileniantlj,  and  beyond  was  the  broad  carriage-drive  of  red  soil, 
bordered  with  bushy  orauge-trees  laden  with  odorous  flowers  and 
grteo  and  goldcu  fruit*  Ou  the  farther  side  of  the  orange-trees 
were  ihe  gardens,  fenced  in  with  low  walls  of  rough  stone,  and 
tho  orohard  full  of  standard  fruit-trees,  and  beyond  these  again 
the  oxen  and  ostrich  kraals,  the  latter  full  of  long-necked  birds* 
To  the  right  of  the  house  grew  thriving  plantationi»  of  blue- 
gum,  and  bkck  wattle,  and  to  the  left  was  a  broad  stretch  of 
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cultivated  lands,  lying  so  that  they  could  be  irrigated  for  winter 
crops  by  means  of  water  led  from  the  great  spring  that  gushed 
from  the  mountain-side  high  above  the  house  and  gave  its  name 
of  Mooifontein  to  the  place. 

All  these  and  many  more  things  John  Niel  saw  as  he  looked 
out  from  the  verandah  at  Mooifontein,  but  for  the  moment  at  any 
rdie  they  were  lost  in  the  wild  and  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
panorama  that  rolled  away  for  miles  and  miles  at  his  feet,  till  it  was 
ended  by  the  mighty  range  of  the  Drakensberg  to  the  left,  tipped 
here  and  there  with  snow,  and  by  the  dim  and  vast  horizon  of  the 
swelling  Transvaal  plains  to  the  right  and  far  in  front  of  him.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  one  to  make  the  blood  run  in  a  man's  veins 
and  his  heart  beat  happily  because  he  was  alive  to  see  it.  Mile 
ui)on  mile  of  grass-clothed  veldt  beneath,  bending  and  rippling  like 
a  corn-field  in  the  quick  breath  of  the  morning,  space  upon  space 
of  (leei>-blue  sky  overhead  with  ne'er  a  cloud  to  dim  it,  and  the 
swift  rush  of  the  wind  between.  Then  to  the  left  there,  impres- 
sive to  look  on  and  conducive  to  solemn  thoughts,  the  mountains 
rear  their  crests  against  the  sky,  and,  crowned  with  the  gathered 
snows  of  the  centuries  whose  monuments  they  are,  from  aeon  to  aeon 
gaze  majestically  out  over  the  wide  plains  and  the  ephemeral  ant- 
like races  that  tread  them,  and  while  they  endure  think  themselves 
the  masters  of  their  little  world.  And  over  all — mountain,  plain,  and 
flashing  stream — the  glorious  light  of  the  African  sun  and  the  Spirit 
of  Life  moving  now  as  it  once  moved  upon  the  darkling  waters. 

John  stood  and  gazed  at  the  untamed  beauty  of  the  scene, 
in  his  mind  comparing  it  to  many  cultivated  views  that  he  had 
known,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  desirable  the 
presence  of  civilised  man  might  be  in  the  world,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  his  operations  really  added  to  its  beauty.  For  the  old 
line,  *  Nature  unadorned  adorned  the  most,'  still  remains  true 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Presently  his  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  step  of  Silas  Croft,  which,  notwithstanding  his  age 
and  bent  frame,  still  rang  firm  enough — and  he  turned  to  greet 
him. 

*  Well,  Captain  Niel,'  said  the  old  man,  *  up  already !  It  looks 
well  if  you  mean  to  take  to  farming.  Yes,  it's  a  pretty  view,  and 
a  pretty  place  too.  Well,  I  made  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
rode  up  here  and  saw  this  spot.  Look,  you  see  that  rock  there 
behind  the  house,  I  slept  under  it  and  woke  at  simrise  and  looked 
out  at  this  beautiful  view  and  at  the  great  veldt  (it  was  all  alive 
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then),  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  8ila3,  for  five-and-twenty 
te  you  wandered  about  this  great  country,  and  now  you 
getting  tired  of  it ;  youVe  never  i^een  a  fairer  spot  than  thi^ 
healthier ;  now  be  a  wise  man  and  stop  here.'  And  so  I 
I  bought  the  3,000  morgeu  (6,000  acres),  more  or  lest, 
lot,  down  and  a  case  of  gin,  and  I  set  to  work  to  make  this 
9,  and  you  »ee  I  have  made  it.  Ay,  it  has  grown  under  my 
every  stone  and  tree  of  it,  and  you  know  what  that  means 
new  country.  But  one  way  and  another  I  have  done  it,  and 
I  have  got  too  old  to  manage  it,  and  that's  how  I  came  to 
!  out  that  1  wanted  a  partner,  as  old  Snow  told  you  down  in 
I>urban«  You  see,  I  told  Snow  it  must  be  a  gentleman ;  I  don't 
can.*  much  about  the  money,  Til  take  a  thousand  for  a  third  share 
if  I  can  get  a  gentleman — none  of  your  Boers  or  mean  whites  for  me. 
I  t«lJ  you  I  have  had  enough  of  Boers  and  their  ways ;  the  best  day 
^  life  was  when  old  Shepstone  ran  up  the  Union  Jack  there  in 
^toria  and  I  could  call  myself  an  Englishman  again.  Lord ! 
and  to  think  that  there  are  men  who  are  subjects  of  the  Queen 
Eld  want  to  be  subjects  of  a  Republic  again — Mad !  Captain  Niel, 
you,  cjuite  mad  !  Uowever,  there's  an  end  of  it  all  now.  You 
aow  what  Sir  Garnet  WoUeley  told  them  in  the  name  of  the 
up  at  the  Vaal  River,  that  this  country  would  remain 
Kh  till  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  heavens  and  the  waters  of 
Vaal  fan  backwards.  That's  good  enough  for  me,  for,  as  I  tell 
grumbling  fellows  who  want  the  land  back  now  that  we 
ive  paid  their  debts  and  defeated  their  enemies,  no  English 
Government  goes  back  on  its  word,  or  breaks  engagements 
solemnly  entered  into  by  its  representatives.  We  leave  that  sort 
of  thing  to  foreigners.  No,  no,  Captain  Niel,  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  take  a  share  in  this  place  if  I  wasn*t  sure  that  it  would  remain 
ader  the  British  flag.  But  we  will  talk  of  all  this  another 
e,  and  now  come  in  to  breakfast.* 

After  breakfast,  as  John  was  far  too  lame  to  go  about  the 

p  tlie  fillr  Bessie  suggested  that  he  should  come  and  help  k^r 

I  a  batch  of  ostrich  feathers,  and,  accordingly,  off  he  went. 

Tbe  locuif  operandi  was  in  a  space  of  grass  in  the  rear  of  a  little 

t*  *  orange-trees,  of  which  the  fruit  is  like  that  of 

f(e,  only  larger.     Here  were  placed  an  urdimu'y 

ig4ab  half-filled  with  warm  water  and  a  tin  bath  full  of 

Thai   ostrich    feathers,    many    of    which    were    completely 

th  reil  *lii  t    ^r  TH  plunged  H'^t  Intri  tT..^  tub  of  warm  water, 
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where  Julni  Niel  scrubbed  them  with  soap,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  tin  bath,  where  Bessie  rinsed  them  and  then  laid  them  on 
a  sheet  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  morning  was  very  pleasant,  and 
John  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  more 
disagreeable  occupations  in  the  world  than  the  washing  of  ostrich 
feathers  with  a  lovely  girl  to  help  you — for  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  she  was  lovely,  a  very  type  of  happy,  healthy  woman- 
hood— as  she  sat  there  opposite  to  him  on  the  little  stool,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  almost  to  the  shoulder,  showing  a  pair  of  arms 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  laughed 
and  chatted  away  as  she  washed  the  feathers.  Now,  John  Niel 
was  not  a  susceptible  man :  he  had  gone  through  the  fire  years 
before  and  burnt  his  fingers  like  many  another  confiding  young- 
ster, but,  all  the  same,  he  did  wonder  as  he  sat  there  and 
watched  this  fair  girl,  who  somehow  reminded  him  of  a  rich  rose- 
bud bursting  into  bloom,  how  long  it  would  be  possible  to  live  in 
the  same  house  with  her  without  falling  under  the  spell  of  her 
charm  and  beauty.  And  then  he  began  to  think  of  Jess,  and  what 
a  strange  contrast  the  two  were. 

*  Where  is  your  sister  ?  '  he  asked  presently. 

*  Jess  ?  oh,  I  think  that  she  has  gone  to  the  Lion  Kloof,  reading 
or  sketching,  I  don't  know  which.  You  see  in  this  establishment 
I  represent  labour  and  Jess  represents  intellect,'  and  she  nodded 
her  head  prettily  at  him,  and  added,  *  There  is  a  mistake  some- 
where, she  got  all  the  brains.' 

*  Ah,'  said  John,  quietly,  and  looking  up  at  her,  *  I  don't  think 
that  you  are  entitled  to  complain  of  the  way  that  nature  has 
treated  you.' 

She  blushed  a  little,  more  at  the  tone  of  his  voice  than 
the  words,  and  went  on  hastily,  *  Jess  is  the  dearest,  best,  and 
cleverest  woman  in  the  whole  world — there,  I  believe  that  she 
has  only  one  fault,  and  that  is  that  she  thinks  too  much  about 
me.  Uncle  told  me  that  he  had  told  you  how  we  came  here  first 
when  I  was  eight  years  old.  Well,  I  remember  that  when  we 
lost  our  way  on  the  veldt  that  night,  and  it  rained  so  and  was  so 
cold,  Jess  took  oflf  her  own  shawl  and  wrapped  it  round  me  over  my 
own.  Well,  it  has  been  just  like  that  with  her  always.  I  am 
always  to  have  the  shawl — everything  is  to  give  way  to  me.  But 
there,  that  is  Jess  all  over ;  she  is  very  cold,  cold  as  a  stone,  I 
sometimes  think,  but  when  she  does  care  for  anybody  it  is  enough 
to  frighten  one.     I  don't  know  a  great  number  of  women,  but 
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Sow  I  don't  tliirik  thut  there  can  be  many  in  the  world  like 
She  15  {jOo  gcKid  for  thi^  wild  place,  she  ought  to  go  away  to 
Bngbnd  and  write  books  and  become  a  famous  woman,  only — * 
she  added,  reflectively^  ^  I  am  afraid  that  Jei^a's  books  would  all  be 
nd  0ii6fl/ 

Juftt  then  BeBsie  stopped  and  suddenly  changed  coloiu*,  the 
inch  of  lank  wet  feathers  s^he  held  in  her  hand  dropping  from  it 
La  little  splash  back  into  the  bath-   Following  her  glance,  John 
down  the  avenue  of  blue-gam  trees  and  perceived  a  big  man 
hat  and  mounted  on  a  splendid  black  horse,  cantering 
'  towards  the  house. 

*  ^lio  m  that,  Miss  Croft  ?  *  he  asked. 

*  It  is  a  man  I  don't  like,*  she  said  with  a  little  stamp  of  her 
*  His  name  is  Frank  MuUer,  and  he  is  half  a  Boer  and  half 

Englishman.  He  is  very  rich,  and  very  clever,  and  owns  all  the 
round  this  place,  so  Uncle  has  to  be  civU  to  him,  though  he 
not  like  him  either.  I  wonder  what  he  wants  now/ 
Oncsime  the  horse,  and  John  thought  that  its  rider  was  going 
pass  without  seeing  them,  when  suddenly  the  movement  of 
tie'«  dress  between  the  *  naatche  *  trees  caught  his  eye,  and  he 
pulled  up  and  looked  round.  He  was  a  large  and  exceedingly 
handsome  man,  apparently  about  forty  years  old,  with  clear-cut 
fi!atares,  cold,  light^blue  eyes,  and  a  remarkable  golden  beard 
tlmt  hung  right  down  over  his  chest.  For  a  Boer  he  was  rather 
souuily  dressed,  in  English-made  tweed  clothes,  and  tall  riding- 
boote. 

'Ah,  Miss  Bessie,'  he  called  out  in  English,  *  there  you  are, 

your  pretty  arms  all  bare.     I  m  in  luck  to  come  just  in 

le  to  see  them.    Shall  I  come  and  help  you  to  wash   the 

them  ?    Only  say  the  word,  now^ ' 

then  he  c^iught  sight  of  John  Xiel  and  checked  himself. 
have  come  to  look  for  a  black  or,  branded  with  a  heart  and 
*  W  inside  of  the  heart.     Do  you  know  if  your  uncle  haa  seen 
[  on  the  place  anywhere  ? ' 

*  No,  MeinheiT  Muller,*  replied  Bessie,  coldly,  *  but  he  is  down 
!!«,*  pointing  at  a  kraal  on  the  plain  some  half-mile  away,  *  if 

want  to  go  and  ask  alxtut  it,'  * 

■  Mr,  Muller,*  said  he,  by  way  of  correction,  and  with  a  curious 
eontniction  of  the  brow.  *  **  Meinhecr  **  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Boera,  but  we  are  all  Englisilimen  now.  Well,  the  ox  can  wait, 
^your  permission,  Til  stop  here  till  **  Oom  **  Croft  [L* ncle  Croft] 
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comes  back,'  and,  without  further  ado,  he  jumped  off  his  hoi 
and,  slipping  the  reins  over  its  head  as  an  indication  to  it  to  staj 
still,  advanced  towards  Bessie  with  outstretched  hand.  As  1 
did  so  the  young  lady  plunged  both  her  arms  up  to  the  elbow 
the  bath,  and  it  struck  John,  who  was  observing  the  whole  scei 
that  she  did  this  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  shaking  han 
with  her  stalwart  visitor. 

^  Sorry  my  hands  are  wet,'  she  said,  giving  him  a  cold  litt 
nod.  *  Let  me  introduce  you,  Mr.  (with  emphasis)  Frank  Mull 
— Captain  Niel — who  has  come  to  help  my  uncle  with  the  place 

John  stretched  out  his  hand  and  Muller  shook  it. 

*  Captain,'    he     said    interrogatively — *  a    ship    captain, 
suppose  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  John,  *  a  Captain  of  the  English  Army.' 

*  Oh,  a  "  rooibaatje  "  (red  jacket).    Well,  I  don't  wonder 
your  taking  to  farming  after  the  Zulu  war.' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  you,'  said  John,  rather  coldly. 

*  Oh,  no  offence,  Captain,  no  offence.  I  only  meant  that  y< 
rooibaatjes  did  not  come  very  well  out  of  the  war.  I  was  the 
with  Piet  Uys,  and  it  was  a  sight,  I  can  tell  you.  A  Zulu  hi 
only  to  show  himself  at  night  and  one  would  see  your  regimen 
"  skreck  "  [stampede]  like  a  span  of  oxen  when  they  wind  a  lio 
And  then  they'd  fire — ah,  they  did  fire — anyhow,  anywhere,  bi 
mostly  at  the  clouds,  there  was  no  stopping  them ;  and  so,  yc 
see,  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to  turn  your  sword  into 
ploughshare,  as  the  Bible  says — but  no  offence,  I'm  sure — ^i 
offence.' 

All  this  while  John  Niel,  being  English  to  his  backbone,  ai 
cherishing  the  reputation  of  his  profession  almost  as  dearly  as  h 
own  honour,  was  boiling  with  inward  wrath,  which  was  all  tl 
fiercer  because  he  knew  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  Boei 
insults.  He  had  the  sense,  however,  to  keep  his  temper — ou 
wardly,  at  any  rate. 

*  I  was  not  in  the  Zulu  war,  Mr.  Muller,'  he  said,  and  jn 
then  old  Silas  Croft  came  riding  up,  and  the  conversatic 
dropped. 

Mr.  Frank  Muller  stopped  to  dinner  and  far  on  into  tl 
afternoon.  His  lost  ox  seemed  to  have  entirely  slipped  h 
memory.  There  he  sat  close  to  the  fair  Bessie,  smoking  ax 
drinking  gin-and-water,  and  talking  with  great  volubility  i 
English  sprinkled  with  Boer-Dutch  terms  that  John  Niel  did  n< 


aderstand,  and  gazing  at  the  young  lady  in  a  manner  yrhieli 
John  somehow  found  unpleasant.  Of  coarse  it  was  no  affair  of 
his,  and  he  had  no  intereBt  in  the  matter,  but  for  all  that  he 
found  the  remarkable-looking  Dut<»hman  exceedingly  disagreealile. 
At  last,  indeed,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  hobbled  out  for  a 
little  walk  with  Jess,  who,  in  her  abrupt  way,  offered  to  show  him 
the  garden* 

*  You  don't  like  that  man  ?  *  ehe  said  to  him,  as  they  slowly 
went  down  the  nlope  in  front  of  the  house, 

*No;  do  you?' 

*  I  think/  rejilied  Jess,  slowly  and  with  much  emphasis,  *  that 
he  fi  the  most  odious  man  that  I  ever  saw  and  the  most  ciu*iou8  ; ' 
and  then  she  relap&ed  into  silence,  only  broken  now  and  again  by 
an  occasional  remark  about  the  flowers  and  trees. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  they  arrived  again  at  the  top 
of  the  slope,  Mr,  Muller  was  just  riding  off  down  the  avenue  of 
blue-gums.  By  the  verandah  stood  a  Hottentot  named  Jantje, 
who  had  been  holding  the  Dutehman's  horse.  He  was  a  curious, 
wi«ened-up  little  fellow,  dressed  in  rags,  and  with  hair  like  the 
worn  tags  of  a  black  wc3ollen  carpet.  His  age  might  have  been 
anything  between  twenty-five  and  sixty ;  it  was  impossible  to 
ibfin  any  opinion  on  the  point.  Just  now,  however,  his  yellow 
monkey  face  was  convulsed  with  an  expression  of  intense  ma- 
lignity, and  he  was  standing  there  in  the  sunshine  cursing 
rapidly  and  beneath  his  breath  in  Dutch,  and  shaking  his  fist 
&fter  the  form  of  the  retreating  Boer — a  very  epitome  of  im- 
potent overmastering  passion. 

*  What  is  he  doing  ?  '  asked  John, 

Jess  laughed.  *  Jantjo  does  not  like  Frank  Muller  any  more 
than  I  do,  but  I  don't  know  why.     He  will  never  tell  me.' 
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I. 

OxE  afternoon  in  the  month  of  Jane  1848  the  acton  of  the 
VandeWlle  Theatre  at  Paris  were  assembled  in  the  green-room 
waiting  impatiently.  The  clock  marked  4.45  p.m.  The  note  of 
convocation  had  indicated  four  oVlock  precisely  as  the  hour  at 
which  )L  de  Balzac  would  read  his  drama,  ^  La  Maratre.'  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened  bru^nely  and  M.  de  Balzac  burst  into  the 
room,  out  of  breath,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  deposited  his  manu- 
script ostentatiously  on  the  table,  <  I  am  a  little  late,  but  I  have 
come  expressly  from  St.  Petersburg  to  read  my  piece !  You  see 
I  am  still  covered  with  snow.'  And  he  shook  his  overcoat  with 
conviction. 

In  1821  Balzac,  then  aged  twenty-two,  and  struggling,  in- 
vita  Minerva,  to  avoid  by  the  fruits  of  his  pen  that  distasteful 
career  of  notary  which  his  parents  desired  him  to  embrace,  wrote 
as  follows  to  his  dear  sister,  Mme.  Laure  de  Surville — ^Laura 
soror :  *  If  there  were  only  somebody  to  throw  some  charm  or 
other  over  my  cold  existence !  I  have  not  the  flowers  of  life,  and 
yet  I  am  in  the  season  when  they  burst  into  bloom !  What  will 
be  the  good  of  fortune  and  enjoyments  when  my  youth  is  passed? 
Of  what  avail  are  the  actor's  robes  if  he  has  no  longer  a  r6U  to 
play  ?  An  old  man  is  a  man  who  has  dined  and  who  watches  the 
others  eating.  I  am  young,  my  plate  is  empty,  and  I  am  hungry ! 
I^ure,  Laure,  my  two  only  and  immense  desires,  to  he  cdebrated 
and  to  be  loved — will  they  ever  be  satisfied  ?  ' 

We  have  here  the  keynotes  of  Balzac's  strange,  agitated,  and 
glorious  career :  an  imagination  which  dominated  him  so  com- 
pletely that  his  whole  life  was  to  a  large  extent  a  colossal  hallu- 
cination ;  a  boundless  ambition  which  opened  to  him  the  vastest 
horizons  in  all  the  high  spheres  of  life ;  a  thirst  for  love  which 
made  him  the  hero  of  one  of  the  purest  and  most  lofty  passions 
that  have  existed  for  the  consolation  and  edification  of  humanity. 
It  is  from  these  three  points  of  view  that  I  propose  to  study  veiy 
briefly  certain  phases  of  Balzac's  life.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  in  French  about  the  author  of  the  *  Com6die 
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luinaiiie/  and  in  spite  of  all  the  compilations  in  English  from 
source.^,  the  story  of  hh  life  still  remains  to  be  told  ;  the 
,  the  contradictions,  and  the  inventions  of  anecdote-mongers 
ive  still  ix)  be  corrected  and  refuted  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the 
&1  crumbling  of  all  his  hopes  and  dreams,  and  of  the  fate  of  his 
lily,  of  his  papers,  and  of  all  his  worldly  and  fleshly  belongings, 
has  hitherto  been  only  referred  to  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  for 
the  most  part  as  inexact  as  they  were  incomplete.  The  whole 
of  Balzac,  viewed  as  we  are  now  able  to  view  it,  with  its 
|temate  periods  of  misery  and  glory,  of  rnin  and  prosperity,  of 
f)f>e  rind  despair  ;  his  dream  of  fame  and  love ;  and  above  all  the 
irious  family  drama  which  a  few  years  ago  completed  the  history 
'  his  domestic  life,  offer  the  material  of  one  of  those  strange  and 
loving  tales  which  none  but  Balzac  himself  could  relate— another 
i>ry  of  '  Illusions  Perdues^'  with  the  author  himself  for  hero. 


IL 

Balxae,  the  observer,  or  rather,  as  Philar^te  Chasles  first  called 
Is  royanif  or  the  seer;  Balzac,  the  creator  of  the  two 
boosand  characters  which  figure  in  the  *  Com^die  Ilumaine*; 
ilzac,  who,  nft^r  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Scarron, 
loli^re,  I^sage,  Kichardson,  Walter  Scott,  and  Beaumarchais, 
md  new  types  like  Balthazar  Claes,  Goriot,  Grandet,  Gobseck, 
fadame  de  MarnetTe,  Gaudissart,  Hulot,  Rastignac,  Schmucke, 
aphael  of  *  Jm  P«^au  de  Chagrin  * — types  to  which  his  powerful 
ination  has  given  that  ideal  immortality  of  art  which  is  equal 
leant  to  the  immortality  of  history ;  Balzac,  the*  historian  of  the 
fe,  the  manners,  and  the  society  of  his  epoch  in  all  its  material, 
lo«id,  and  psychological  manifestations,  needs  no  longer  any 
puiagyrifi :  his  name  is  graven  for  ever  in  the  Pantheon  of  letters 
beside  the  greatest  of  the  great.  But  at  the  price  of  what  efforts, 
'what  perBistcncy  of  puriv^sc,  of  what  Herculean  labours  did  he 
ebievd  that  glorious  immortality ! 

BakacV  father  and  mother  dei^tined  him  for  the  career  of  a 
and  educated  him  accordingly.  When  the  yotmg  man 
i  about  to  cnt-er  his  twenty-first  year,  his  parents  questioned 
bim  ai  to  hia  projects  for  the  futiu'e,  and  Honort^  de  Balisac  finnly 
d^ehrerl  hia  dedre  to  become  an  author.  *My  poor  boy,*  ©x- 
claimed  his  bther  at  the  end  of  an  excited  diacussion,  'do  you 
whither  the  trade  of  a  writer  wUI  infallibly  lead  you  f    In 
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litorature,  you  muBt  be  a  king  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  a  begga 
*  Very  good,'  replied  Honor6,  *  I  will  be  a  king ! ' 

His  parents,  thinking  that  a  dose  of  short  commons  ai 
misery  would  bring  their  son  to  his  senses,  allowed  him  a  brea 
and-water  pension  in  a  garret  which  he  hired,  No.  9  Rue  Lesc 
gui^res,  near  the  library  of  the  Arsenal,  where  he  proposed  to  woi 
At  that  time  (1819)  the  Kue  Lesdigui^res  was  an  isolated  stre 
in  the  Saint-Antoine  quarter,  inhabited  only  by  working  peop 
The  garret,  frequently  referred  to  in  Balzac's  first  letters  to  1 
sister  I^aure,  is  thus  described  by  M.  J.  de  P^tigny  in  an  arti( 
published  in  La  France  Centrals  of  Blois  in  1855 : — 

*  When  I  arrived  at  the  number  indicated,  I  first  thought  th 

I  was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke.  However,  I  ventured  resolute 

up  a  steep  and  dark  staircase,  and  knocked  in  vain  at  several  dooi 

The  inhabitants  were  all  at  their  daily  work.     One  old  woma 

!■  of  whom  I  inquired  for  ]M.  de  Balzac,  thought  that  I  was  makii 

1  fun  of  her ;  another  looked  at  me  askance  and  took  me  for  j 

4  agent  of  the  police.     Finally,  I  mounted  to  the  very  top,  und 

\  the  tiles,  and  there  in  despair  I  kicked  open  the  last  door,  cor 

J  posed  of  a  few  planks  loosely  nailed  together.    A  man's  voi 

ft  made  itself  heard.     It  was  the  voice  of  M.  de  Balzac.     I  enteri 

a  narrow  garret,  furnished  with  a  worn-out  cane-seated  chair, 

rickety  table,  and  a  wretched  bed  half-surrounded  by  two  dir 

curtains.   On  the  table  was  an  inkstand,  a  big  pile  of  paper  coven 

with  writing,  a  jug  of  lemonade,  a  glass,  and  a  crust  of  brea 

J,  In  this  den  the  heat  was  stifling,  and  the  air  was  mephitic  enou{ 

to  give  one  cholera,  if  cholera  had  been  invented  at  that  tim 

;  V  Balzac  was  in  bed,  his  hesid  enveloped  in  a  cotton  nightcap 

Ij*  problematical  colour.     "  You  see,"  he  said  to  me,  "  the  dwellii 

which  I  have  left  but  once  during  the  past  two  months.    Durii 

all  that  time  I  have  remained  here  in  bed  working  day  and  nig 

at  the  great  work  for  which  I  have  condemned  myself  to  tl 

l'  cenobite's  life,  and  which  I  have  now  happily  terminated,  for  n 

strength  is  exhausted." ' 
.^  The  great  work  in  question  was  a  tragedy  in  verse  calli 

"'  <  Cromwell,'  written,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  just  at  the  tin 

\\  when  Victor  Hugo  was  finishing  his  *  Cromwell '  and  that  famoi 

jr  preface  which  became  the  manifesto  and  literary  credo  of  tl 

If.  young  Romantic  school.    The  reading  of  this  tragedy  before  tl 

assembled  family  proved  to  be  Kfiasco^  and  a  venerable  profess 
of  the  Ecole  Polyteohniqae,  whose  opinion  had  been  especial 
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0alicited,  declared  that  the  author  was  *  fit  for  anything,  except 
Utenitiire.*     Balzac  accepted  this  verdict  only  8o  far  as  regarded 
dramntic  literature,   and   demanded  another   chance,  which  his 
parentD  unwillingly  accorded.     After  fifteen  months  of  starvation 
c  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  and  in  the 
.  ti  of  the  next  five  years,  from   1822   to   1826,  he  produced 
ure  than  forty  volumes  of  fiction,  which  were  published  under 
■ioua  |>8eadonymB,  the  author  regarding  these  works  as  meie 
AVi  and   exercises   in  construction   and   composition.     Then, 
nysi  pursued   by  the  desire  to  win  independence,  which  the 
"roeagre  sums  he  ret^eived  from  obscure  publishers  by  no  means 
afforded ;  liaunted  by  a  longing  for  that  modest  fortune  which 
would  assure  him,  as  he  writes  to  his  sister,  la  niche  et  la  patie, 
food  nnd  lodgincf,  and  enable  him  to  work  freely  for  glory — tra- 
lUler  d  T7U1  cUi'briti\ViH  he  puts  it ;  Bahac  launched  into  printing 
lid  publii<Uing  jipeculations  which  ended  in  disaster  and  burdened 
lim  with  a  debt  which  kept  him  for  years  and  years  working,  like 
^"^vphiis  at  his  rock,  toiling  and  moiling  at  a  never-ending  task* 
fy,  having  returned   under  the  whip  of  hard  necessity  to  his 
jon  of  Inters,  Halssae,  being  then  just  one  year  older  than  the 
iry,  published  in  1H29  *  Les  Chouans,*  and  that  profoundly 
al   and   cruelly  witty  book,  *  La   Pbysiologie   du  Manage,' 
His  iipprt'nticej*liip  was  at  an  end*    The  period  of  pseudonyms  was 
He  had  at  last  produced  something  which  he  considered 
thy  to  bear  that  name  of  BaUac,  which  he  intended  to  render 
IttiTtrious  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  French  literature* 
How  iiainfal  these  beginnings  were  we  may  glean  from  hints 
Balsac^s  correspondence,   and    from   many   autobiographical 
\i*%   interciilated  in  *  Facino   Cnne,'  '  Lnuis    Liimbert,'  '  La 
%n  de  Chagrin,'  and  '  Le  l^ys   dans  la  Vallee,'  where  Louis, 
Aphael,  and  F^lix,  in  their  childhood  and  youth  at  least,  may  be 
led  as  the  doubles  of  BaUac*     Hts  was  neither  a  happy  child- 
nor  a  flowery  springtide,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  exan^ple 
of  a  Utfirary  vocation  more  hampered  by  the  absence  of  literary 
IbCialty,  or  of  a  voluminous  writer  who  produced  so  laboriously. 
Balsae,  that  vast  brain,  that  penetrating  phyatiologist,  that  pro- 
found obi^rver,  that  marv^ellously  intuitive  mind,  did  not  possess 
1  ^rygift;  there  was  an  aby«s  in  his  intellectual  activity 

I  ,  ,  .,  the  thought  and  its  expression — ^an  abyss  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  fill  up  by  throwing  into  it  volume  after  volume 
unrl  «»jifiay  after  csftay.     The  forty  volumes  of  his  early  years  left 
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the  abyss  almost  as  profound  as  ever;  and  even  in  the  height  of  his 
talent  and  glorv  it  was  with  inBnite  pains  that  he  foand  expre»- 
sion  f«>r  his  thoughts,  and  onlv  bv  dint  of  erasures  and  changes 
and  additions  which  made  his  proof-sheets  the  despair  of  the 
printers  and  almost  the  niin  of  his  publishers.  A  less  robust  will 
would  have  been  discouraged  a  thousand  times,  but  Balzac  had 
confidence  in  his  genius  when  no  one  else  had.  He  wished  to  be 
a  great  man,  to  be  celebrated  and  to  be  loved,  and  his  imagina- 
tion enabled  him  to  realise  his  schemes  by  incessant  projections 
of  that  fluid,  mightier  than  electncity,  of  which  he  has  made  such 
subtle  analysis  in  *  Louis  Lambert.'  •  His  head  was  boiling  with 
ideas  ;  he  had  more  ideas  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with/  writes 
one  who  knew  him,  M.  Edmond  Texier  {Le  Si^e^  Jan.  1884), 
*  but  what  worried  him  was  the  form.  He  wrestled  with  style  as 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  Angel.  He  used  to  cite  such  and  such  a 
chapter  or  j>age  of  his  novels  which  he  proposed  to  rewrite  in 
view  of  the  final  edition  of  his  works.  This  preoccupation  of  style 
pursued  him  throughout  his  life.  A  fortnight  before  his  death  a 
friend  who  had  called  to  see  him  was  trying  to  cheer  him  up  by 
the  prospect  of  a  prompt  recovery :  "  Heaven  owes  me  that,"  he 
wiid,  "  for  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  have  to  go  away  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  feel  that  I  am  fully  master  of  my  tools." ' 


III. 

After  the  failure  of  his  printing  establishment  in  the  Rue  des 
Maraifl  St.  Germain,  now  Rue  Visconti,  Balzac  went  to  live  suc- 
cesHively  in  the  Kue  Toumon,  No.  2,  and  then  in  the  Rue  Cassini, 
a  <iuiet  Ktreet  near  the  Observatory.  To  pay  his  creditors  he  had 
no  other  funds  to  draw  upon  save  his  youth,  his  activity,  his  imagi- 
nation, and  his  pen.  At  last  his  pen  had  become  known  ;  editors 
and  publishers  came  to  knock  at  his  door ;  and  henceforward  his 
success  goes  on  increasing.  What  his  activity  was  the  reader  may 
conceive  by  consulting  the  chronological  list  of  his  works,  books, 
studies,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  given  by  M.  de  Lovenjoul  in 
his  admirable  work  entitled  *  Histoire  des  (Euvres  de  Balzac'  The 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  Balzac's  writings  between  1829  and 
1 832  fills  five  and  a  half  large  octavo  pages,  and  includes  the  novels 
*  I^s  Chouans,'  *  La  Peau  de  Chagrin,'  *  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans,' 
and  a  score  studies  in  the  different  series  of  provincial,  private,  and 
Parisian  life,  amongst  which  are  some  of  his  masterpieces.    It 
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ID  1832  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  collectiog  his  works 
ftder  various   categories,    extending   those   categories,  and  de- 
loping  them  into  a   colossal  whole,    *  La  Comedie    Hiimaine.* 
*  Salute  me !  ^  he  cried  joyously,  when  he  announced  his  plan  to 
sister,  Madame  de  Surville,  *  I  am  simply  becoming  a  genius ! ' 
We  have  seen  Balzac  miserable  and  obscure  in  his  garret  in 
be  Rue  Lesdigui^res*     Now  let  us  visit  him  in  his  crescent  glory 
the  Rue  Cassini,  No.  1   (now  No.  3),     With   his  singular  in- 
ition  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  commercial  mind,  aided  by 
ience,  Bakac  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long 
aed  to  be  poor  the  publishers  would  certainly  pay  him 
%i  poor  prices  for  his  books.     Now  Balzac*s  dream  in  life  was 
tune ;  he  wished  to  be  a  king  of  letters,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
bhieve  this  end  he  incidentally  rendered  his  collejigues  in  the 
tcrary  craft  the  immen8e  service  of  emancipating  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  publishers  and  of  establishing  on  a  solid  basis  that 
association  for  mutual  protection,  the  *Societe  des  Gens 
res/     His  own  tactics    in    dealing  with    the   publijihers 
>naii»ted  in   surrounding  himself  with  great   mystery,  making 
imsolf  inaccessible,  and  affecting  a  cert^iin  luxury  in  his  interton 
thi^  his  imagination  played  a  large  roU^  and  ended  by  com- 
ly  ma8t>ering  its  master.     In  the  Rue  Cassini  he  already  had 
*  le  collection  of  b4X>ks  all  bound  in  red  morocco  with, 
-,  the  arms  of  the  d*Entr8gue8  family,  from  whicli  his 
Elation  made  him  out  to  l>e  a  lineal  descendant,  while  his 
provr^d  fo  him   that  lhi«  pretension  wiis  utterly  without 
idation.    Mi-  also  added  to  his*  name  the  nobiliary  jwirticle  and 
ime  Honors  de  Halzac,  whereas  his  certificate  of  birth  shows 
the  child  bom   on   ^lay  20,   1799—nol  .May  I*)  as  all  his 
Aphers    have    wrongly    stated — was   namt-d   simjily    Honor^ 
ilnac,  son  of  Bernard  Fran9oiM  Balzac  and  Anne  Charlotte  I/aure 
llambicr  his  wife.     It  was  in  this  dwelling,  where  he  remained 
mi  1829  to  183G,  that  Balzac;  fireit  adopted  that  curi<Mi«  mvmachal 
tome,  draped  in  which  his  Agure  will  go  rlown   in  history, 
the  portrait  by  Louis  Bouknger,     This  ample  robe  of 
ahmere  or  white  flannel,  drawn  in  round  the  waist  by  a 
irdle,  jierhapa  aymboluted  for  Balzac  the  dauutml  lifr  14)  which 
!nmned  him  ;  a  1*        '*    me  of  fiction,  he  aasumed 
^  costume,  and  h-  j«h1  to  wear  it  ever  after- 

wardi.    At  thi^^  time  our  hero  ii  in  the  height  of  his  vigour  and 
ilent ;  hfi  physical  strength  enables  him  to  perform  prodigies  of 
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work ;  his  brain  is  teeming  with  projects ;  he  writes  •  Le  P^ 
<Toriot '  in  forty  davis,  during  which  he  slept  altogether  less  tha 
eighty  hours !  In  a  gallery  of  his  villa  in  the  Rue  Cassini,  Bals 
hail  a  ^tatae  of  Napoleon  I.,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  he  ha 
placed  this  inscription,  the  text  of  which,  erroneously  copied  I 
all  his  biographers,  is  thus  given  by  his  friend  the  Comte  Ferd 
nand  de  Gramont :  *  Dominer  TEurope  par  la  pens6e  comme  il  1 
dominee  par  IVp^e,  et  ne  pas  mourir  a  Sainte-Hel^ne.' 

I'nlike  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  a  thousand  othe 

who  carefully  handed  down  their  memories  to  posterity,  and,  i 

to  si>eak,  composed  during  their  lifetime  their  posthumous  ph; 

f  siognomy  and  the  attitude  which  they  desired  to  assume  befoi 

*2a  I>ostf-rity,  Balzac  never  gave  a  minute  to  the  thought  that  oi 

^ .  day  peo[)le  would  wish  to  know  something  more  about  the  ms 

I'*'  and  his  daily  life  than  can  be  gathered  from  his  books.   The  coi 

•  ;  sequence  is  that  his  biographers  are  constantly  at  a  loss  for  fac 

and  explanations;  they  find  his  life  full  of  mystery.     In  183 

for  instance,  Balzac  conceived  the  idea  of  entering  political  lif 

jind  his  imagination  already  shadowed  forth  a  Balzac  successive 

Deputy,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Peer  of  France.    I 

\  b<*cjime  candidate  for  the  seat  of  Deputy  at  Cambrai  and  Angoulem 

••"I  fuid  failed  miserably.     But  how,  with  his  debt  of  120,000fr.,  tl 

1^1  result  of  his  commercial  r/^;s(?o,  did  Balzac  contrive  to  fulfil  tl 

'  i  conditions  of  revenue  necessary  to  become  an  elector  and  eligib 

!  I  to  public  affairs ? 

In  1 836  Balzac  increased  his  debts  by  losing  25,000fr.  in  the  pu 
chase  and  disastrous  publication  of  the  reN^ew  called  *  La  Chroniqi 
(U",  Paris,'  and  retired  apparently  like  a  wild  beast  pursued  by  tl 
hunters  to  a  mysterious   retreat,  No.  13  Rue  des  Batailles, 
(liaillot.     Here  the  mystery  thickens.     Balzac  cloistered  himsc 
HO  thoroughly  in  the  Rue  des  Batailles  that  he  did  not  even  be 
his  own  name ;  you  asked  for  Mme.  Durand.     Nevertheless, 
Hpite  of  the  debts,  the  luxury  goes  on  increasing,  according 
contemporary   accounts.     Theophile    Gautier,  in   his   sketch 
fl  Balzac,  and  Werdet,  the  bookseller,  in  his  *  Portrait  intime  i 

t  Balzac,*  give  a  description  of  the  author's  study  at  this  time  whi< 

I  ijorresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  splendid  boudoir  of  *  La  Fil 

'?  aux  Yeux  d'Or,*  and  they  speak  of  his  whole  lodging  as  beii 

I  of  a  splendour  worthy  of  a  literary  prince.     What  is  the  truth 

I  the  matter?     Was  Balzac  obUged,  as  the  story  runs,  to  surrom 

himself  with  a  triple  cordon  of  sentinels  ?    In  point  of  fact,  I  a 
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inclined  to  believe  that  Bulzac's  iinngination  got  the  better 
him  even  in  the  grave  matters  of  his  debts,  and  I  again  cite 
be  testimony  of  M,  de  Gramont,  who  was  constantly  in  Balzac's 
criety  at  thi^  time.     Balzac,  M.  de  Oramont  told  me,  liked  to 
pie  and  to  work  npon  their  imaginations.     It  is  true 
(password.     You  asked  for  the  widow  Durand,  and  the 
loor  opened  at  once.     But  why  the  widow  Darand  ?     Was  it  on 
count  of  the  creditors?     A  little,  perhaps,  but  principally  on 
ccount  of  the  Xational  Guard*     The  novelist  was  a  deplorable 
Itizen-Boldien     To  my  mind    the  real  explanation  of  B^lzac'a 
loistral  life  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  desire  not  to  be  disturbed 
his  work,  was  the  fear  of  l^eing  forced  to  mount  guard.     In 
Verdet's  book  will  be  found  a  wonderful  story  of  his  ingenious 
iipture  by  the  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  of  his  imprisonment 
the  famous  Hotel  des  Haricotg,  where  he  happened  to  meet  his 
Ival  tn  fame  and  luxury,  Eugene  Sue, 

But  all  Babsac's  life  at  this  epoch  would  read  like  one  of  his 

II  fantastic  novels  if  it  were  related  at  length  with  all  its  strange 

l>ittodes  and  details,     Balzac  had  a  carriage,  with  the  arms  of  the 

^Entragues  painted  on  the  doors,  a  splendid  coachman,  and  a 

L#jlJiputian  tigrr;  lie  ha^l  his  box  at  the  Opera  and  the  Italiens ; 

frequented  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  finance,  and 

ileot ;  he  bought  himself  that  famous  cane,  with  a  handle  wrought 

Froment-Meurice  and  enriched  with  diamonds  and  precious 

-the  cane  which  Mme,  de  Girardin  has  celebrated  in  her 

*  La  Canne  de  iL  de  Balzac,*  and  which  afforded  the  subject 

of  i6o  much  *copy*  for  the  minor  journalists  of  the  ejioch.     In 

tihort,  Balzac  became  the  lion  of  Paris  and  veritably  a  king  of 

letters,  as  he  had  promised  his  father  he  would  be. 

In  1838  Balzac  bought  at  Vjlle  d'Avray  the  villa  of  *Le8 
Jardj»,'  so  amusingly  described  by  Gozlan,  and  which  became 
#i|iedally  famous  of  late  yeurs  as  tlie  country  house  of  Gambetta. 
gllieii,  towards  the  end  of  184(>,  he  went  to  live  at  Passy,  in  a 
Blue  noir  No,  47  Hue  Kay nouard,  where  he  remained  until  1847, 
rking  calmly  and  gloriously.  In  1845  the  fat  ox  promenaded 
c»ugh  the  utreets  of  Paris  on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the  butchers' 
ival  frtfocession  waa  called  the  P^e  Ooriot,  in  proof  of  the 
t  ulttrity,  and  the  same  year  he  was  nominated 
ion  of  Honour.  Even  his  critics  now  liegau 
ijiiultiuf;  and  depreciating  him,  and  his  rivalj  themselves 
fofctd  U»  reoogntue  ht«  genius.    80  far  an  his  0elefaritjr  was 
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concerned,  Balzac  had  realised  his  fondest  wishes,  and  as  regards 
wealth  he  was  not  in  such  a  precarious  condition  as  the  legend 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.     His  house  at  Passy  was  full  of  objects 
of  art,  amongst  which  was  a  cabinet  which  Balzac  declared  had 
belonged  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  for  which  he  profesaed  to  have 
paid  10,000fr.    *  Did  Balzac  really  pay  10,000fr.  for  this  piece  of 
furniture  ?  *  I  asked  M.  de  Gramont.    *  Heu !  heu !  *  he  replied,  *  I 
hardly  think  so.     But  Balzac  listened  so  often  to  his  prodigious 
imagination  that  he  finally  came  to  deceive  himself  honestly  and 
bonajiile.'    Balzac  had  an  insurmountable  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate, and,  as  Gozlan  tells  us,  whenever  by  chance  he  happened  to 
talk  about  some  serious  establishment  where  he  would  retire  when 
he  became  very  rich,  his  imagination  would  construct  it  *  in  pro- 
portions so  colossal  and  so  splendid  that  Solomon  would  have 
retreated  as  rapidly  as  his  sandals  would  have  permitted  before 
the  enormity  of  the  expense.'     However,  in  1847,  he  was  able  to 
buy  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Fortun^e,  now  Rue  Balzac, 
which  had  once  been  the  residence  of  the  financier  Beaujon.    In 
this  mysterious  retreat  Theophile  Gautier  found  Balzac  living  in 
the  midst  of  old  furniture,  bibelots,  books,  objects  of  art  of  all 
kinds,  porcelain,  and  pictures.     *  You  see  we  were  right  in  saying 
that  you  are  a  millionaire,'  exclaimed  Gautier  laughingly,  in 
presence  of  these  treasures.     *  I  am  poorer  than  ever,*  replied 
Balzac ;  *  nothing  here  belongs  to  me.     I  have  furnished  the  house 
for  a  friend.     I  am  only  the  guardian  and  porter  of  the  dwelling.' 
This  mystery  was  shortly  afterwards  explained  by  the  marriage  of 
Balzac  with  Mme.  Evelina  de  Hanska. 


IV. 

Balzac  not  only  realised  his  dream  of  wealth  and  celebrity,  but 
also  his  dream  of  love.  The  story  of  his  marriage  is  as  roznantio 
as  the  rest  of  his  career.  One  morning  in  1833,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  *  Le  Medecin  de  Campagne,'  Balzac  received  by 
post  a  package  which  contained  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  *  Imita- 
tion of  Christ.'  The  letter  was  grave,  dignified,  and  tender.  The 
writer  begged  M.  de  Balzac  to  accept  this  strange  testimony  of 
admiration,  and  expressed  regret  that  distance  and  other  circum- 
stances rendered  an  interview  impossible  with  the  man  of  genius 
who  had  written  such  admirable  pages.  Balzac  did  not  confound 
this  letter  with  the  scoreB  of  conmionplaee  epistles  which  he  was 
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ibabit  of  receiving  daily  from  misunderstood  feminine  souls 
^  department  of  France^  He  felt  that  the  writer  wa^  no 
ordinary  woman;  be  had  a  presentiment  of  the  angelic  influence 
wfaidi  wa«  detgtined  to  illuminate  his  laborious  existence  ;  and  at  the 
;  opportunity  he  posted  oflF  to  Neufchatel,  where  the  writer  of  the 
Kter,  Evelina  de  Hanska,  iiie  Countess  Rzewuska,  was  then  living. 
I  lady  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  families  of  Poland,  a 
ly  that  counted  amongst  its  ancestors  the  iltustrious  politician 
id  writer  Wence-^las  Rzewuski,  who  was  Hetman  and  Grand-General 
Poland  under  Stanislas  Augustus  in  1752.  Her  brother,  the 
>unt  He^nri  Rzewuski,  was  a  novelist  and  poet  of  the  first  order. 
ler  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  poet  Jules  Lacroix,  and  her  salon  in 
be  Hue  d'Anjou  St.  Honore  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
3d  select  literary  8alo)is  in  the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
[)m  in  1804,  the  Countess  Rzewuska  was  married  in  1818  to  a 
RoBsian  gentleman,  the  Count  de  Hanski,  who  left  her  a  widow 
1847  with  one  daughter,  who  married  the  Count  Henri  Mniszech. 
Then  Balzac  first  made  her  acquaintance  in  1833  she  seemed  to 
im  to  realise  the  ideal  of  la  femme  de  treniie  aus,  whose  praises 
bad  been  the  first  amongst  novelists  to  celebrate.  Her  face 
wai  beaotifulf  the  features  being  fine,  longish,  and  of  aristocratic 
Dtion,  tempered  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  vivacious 
ligence,  which  remained  even  in  the  portraits  which  I  have 
I  where  she  is  represeoted  at  a  more  advanced  and  nadder  period 
*  her  life.  But  at  that  time,  just  when  her  figure  was  beginning 
jifild  to  the  tmbmipoint  of  second  youth,  she  must  have 
great  physical  charm,  and  we  can  understand  Balzac*s 
enthusiastic  praise?*  of  this  lady,  whom  he  so  often  refers  to  in  his 
corre«x>ondence  as  the  ^  incomparable  diamond  of  Poland,'  and  the 
*  jewel  of  that  old  and  illustrious  family  of  Rzewuski.'  But  what 
was  Bal2ac*8  delight  to  find  that  Mme.  de  Hanstka  was  not  merely 
a  channing  woman,  but  a  woman  of  encyclopedic  acquirements 
and  eiognlar  intt^lUgence  I  The  reader  may  remember  the  terms 
which  he  dedicated  his  novel  *  Modeste  Mignon  ^  to  this  ludy : 
Daughtur  of  an  enslaved  soil,  an  angel  in  love,  a  child  in  faith, 
an  old  man  in  experiencei  a  man  in  intellect^  a  woman  in  heart, 
a  giant  in  hope,  a  mother  in  grief,  a  poet  of  my  dreams,  to  thee 
work/  Ac, 

This  fir»t  interview,  due  aa  it  was  to  such  uncommon  eircum- 

was  the  beginning  of  an  attachment  which  bad  the  most 

licmiid   influence  on    Balzac^s  life  and    work^.     Henceforward 
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none  of  his  important  books  saw  the  light  without  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Mme.  de  Hanska.  Her  advice  purified, 
corrected,  and  enriched  the  illustrious  novelist's  work ;  she  became 
a  veritable  collaborator  of  the  *  Comedie  Humaine,'  many  episodes 
of  which,  and  whole  chapters  of  *  Seraphita,'  ^  Modeste  Mignon,' 
and  *  Les  Paysans,'  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  her  pen. 
During  the  period  of  the  most  brilliant  manifestation  of  his 
genius,  Balzac*s  affections  were  centred  in  this  extraordinary 
woman,  who  soon  became  his  *  dearly  beloved  sovereign,'  the  con- 
solation, the  hope,  the  sun  of  his  life.  From  the  day  when  they 
first  met  at  Xeufehatel  their  destinies  were  united,  and  mere 
admiration  and  friendship  rapidly  changed  on  both  sides  into  a 
profound  and  tender  passion,  the  development  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  exquisitely  delicate  and  noble  letters  contained  in 
Balzac's  published  correspondence,  Mme.  de  Hanska  lived  with 
her  husband  at  Wierzchownia,  in  Eussian  Poland ;  Balzac  re- 
mained at  Paris.  But  during  the  sixteen  years  that  this  idyl  of 
love  lasted,  though  separated  by  enormous  distances,  their  com- 
munication Wcis  not  entirely  by  ccwrrespondence ;  they  met  on 
sevenil  occasions.  Mme.  de  Hanska  made  one  appearance  at 
Paris,  and  Balzac  thought  nothing  of  posting  oflF  to  Poland  or 
Itussia  or  Vienna  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  sight  of  his  intellectual 
Hecond  self.  One  night  at  *  Les  Jardies '  he  woke  up  one  of  his 
friends  who  was  sleeping  profoundly.  *  Will  you  not  come  with 
me  ?  I  am  going  to  start,'  said  Balzac.  *  And  where  are  you 
going  at  this  time  of  night  ? '  asked  his  friend  in  astonishment. 
'  To  Poland ;  will  you  accompany  me  ? '  *  No.'  *  Well,  then, 
good-night ! '  *  And  you  a  pleasant  journey  ! '  On  his  return, 
not  long  afterwards,  Balzac  met  his  friend,  and  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  him  was,  *  Ah !  my  dear  friend,.!  only  saw  her  for  a  few 
moments  I     But  what  bliss  to  have  seen  her ! ' 

Everything  that  concerns  Balzac's  life  is  mysterious,  but  this 
attachment  to  Mme.  de  Uanska  seems  to  me  to  give  us  the  key 
to  many  points  that  are  otherwise  incomprehensible.  First  of  all 
it  helps  to  explain  his  Herculean  literary  labours  and  that  in- 
tomi>erance  of  toil  which,  while  fatally  undermining  his  health, 
yet  enabled  him  to  produce  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  work 
jind  to  carry  so  far  towards  completion  the  immense  edifice  of- the 
*  Commie  Humaine.'  The  legend  says  that  he  was  continually 
struggling  against  an  ever-increasing  mass  of  debts,  and,  it  must 
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be  admitteci^  Balziie  himself  carefully  avoided  discouraging  the 
ors  of  this  legeod.  Od  the  other  hand,  hi5  intimate 
ozlan,  warns  us  against  the  tricks  of  Balxac'sj  imagination, 
nd  declares  once  for  all  that  these  famous  debts  never  exceeded  a 
ite  ordinary  amount,  *  ua  total  assez  botirgeoU^^  Furthermore, 
needs  only  a  moment't*  reflection  to  see  that  the  sum  which 
received  for  the  work  of  the  sijLteen  most  brilliant  and 
tile  years  of  his  career  sufficed  over  and  above  to  pay  off  his 
even  together  with  all  the  augmentations  due  to  usurers* 
eimodation  bills,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  his  daily 
and  for  his  occasional  freaks  of  luxury  and  sumptuosity. 
ie  proof  of  this  is  that  he  was  able  to  buy  himself  a  country 
[>tt8e  at  Ville  d'Avray  and  a  town  bouse  at  Paris,  to  say  nothing 
books^  pictures,  and  olijects  of  art,  about  which  latter,  it  is  true, 
may  have  to  make  reserves,  but  which,  nevertheless,  repre- 
ited  money  spent.  At  the  time  of  Balzac's  death  the  contents 
^f  hi?  hou5e  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Fortunee  were  estimated  at 
HUvOOOfr,  To  my  mind  the  explanation  of  Balzac*8  immense 
efforts  is  his  old  double  thirst  for  celebrity  and  love.  *  To  devote 
mydelf  to  the  happiness  of  a  woman  is  my  perpetual  dream/  he 
Dte  to  his  sister  in  his  earlier  years.  He  had  now  found  the 
^omao  of  his  dreams,  and  he  worked  in  the  hope  of  one  day  laying 
its  glory  and  his  millions  at  her  feet.  This  happy  day  came  at 
1st;  Mme,  de  Hanska  was  left  a  widow  in  1847,  and,  after 
iving  seen  her  daughter  Anna  married  to  the  Count  Moiszech, 
fid  having  settled  her  afl'aira  in  Poland,  she  became  the  wife  of 
ionore  de  Balzac.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  March  14, 
^50,  at  Wierzchownia,  and  the  |)atient  lover  was  at  last  able  to 
mounce  *the  happy  dSnoiievient  of  that  grand  and  fine  drama 
the  he;irt  which  has  lasted  sixteen  years-  Three  days  ago  I 
married  the  only  woman  that  I  ever  loved,  whom  I  love  more 
ever,  and  whom  I  shall  love  unto  death.  This  union  h^  I 
ve,  the  reward  which  God  held  in  reserve  for  i*o  much  ad- 
tjT,  m  many  years  of  labour,  so  many  difficulties  encountered 
fciurmount^d,  I  have  had  neither  a  happy  youth  nor  a  flowery 
^J   slmll    have   the   iuuhI    luilliaijt  Miiiiiiiei\  the  sweetcst  of 


^liappy  ct^N  !  iiriicci   to   Vkiiit^  in  May  IS.jU,  and   took 

of  the  iiij^i-iiuus  house  in  the  Rue  Fortunee  of  which 
BaUac  hud  told  Oaotter  that  he  waa  simply  the  guardian  and 
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I)orter.  On  August  19, 1850,  Balzac  died  of  heart  disease,  aggn 
vated  by  years  of  excessive  brain-work  and  of  abuse  of  the  stimuli 
of  coffee.' 


The  histi»ry  of  Mine,  de  I^lzac  after  her  husband's  death 
enveloped  in  as  thick  a  veil  of  enigma  as  Bakac's  own  life.  Befa 
her  marriage  with  the  novelist  she  made  over  all  her  fortune  1 
her  daughter,  who  had  become  the  Countess  George  Mniszech,  bi 
the  inheritance  of  Balzac's  literary  property  gave  her  a  handson 
source  of  income,  which,  as  the  publisher  Calmann-L^vy  ca 
testify,  she  knew  how  to  administer  to  the  best  advantage.  Tl 
Count  and  Countess  Mniszech  and  Mme.  de  Balzac  formed 
common  household  and  spent  their  time  partly  in  Poland,  parti 
at  various  Continental  watering  places,  and  partly  at  Paris,  whei 
Biilzac's  private  rooms  and  relics  were  made  the  object  of  tl 
most  pious  cult  on  the  part  of  his  widow.  In  1862  Mme.  c 
Balzac  bought  the  Chateau  de  Beauregard,  at  Villeneuve-Sain 
Georges,  which  henceforwai'd  became  her  favourite  summer  resit 
ence,  and  until  1875  nothing  remarkable  appears  to  have  occurrc 
in  the  private  history  of  the  trio. 

In  1875  Mme.  de  Balzac  and  her  son-in-law,  the  Com 
Mniszech,  charged  an  eminent  architect,  M.  Eugene  Monnie 
with  the  task  of  transforming  the  portion  of  the  old  Folic  Beaujc 
which  had  become  their  property  at  the  death  of  Balzac,  in  sue 
a  manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  modem  life,  ac 
to  recall  the  memory  of  the  author  of  *  La  Comedie  Humainc 
M.  Monnier,  seeking  inspiration  in  the  architecture  of  the  si: 
teenth  century,  and  in  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Italian  R 
naissance,  composed  a  palace  which  he  intended  to  make  h 
masterpiece,  and  the  plans  and  drawings  of  which,  exhibited  i 
part  at  the  Salons  of  1883  and  1884,  won  him  a  medal  and  tl 
most  flattering  notices  in  the  press.     The  interior  was  to  ha^ 

1  Balzac  left  no  direct  descendantij.  llis  father  and  mother  are,  of  conn 
dead ;  his  brother  Henri,  who  emigrated,  U  dead ;  his  younger  sister,  Lauren( 
who  married  M.  de  llontraigne,  died  in  1827,  five  years  after  her  marriage ;  1: 
elder  sister,  Laore,  who  married  M.  de  Surville,  died  leaving  two  danghtei 
Valentine  and  Sophie,  who  are  both  dead.  The  former  married  M.  Dnhami 
who  was  formerly  Secretary  of  M.  Gr6vy,  the  I'resident  of  the  Republic,  and  dii 
in  1882,  leaving  a  son  and'  a  daughter.  The  son,  who  has  inherited  nuu 
souvenirs  and  doonments  relative  to  Balzac,  is  preparing  a  volume  on  his  illn 
trions  great-ancle. 
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remained  just  a^  it  was  when  BaUae  lived  and  worked  there  oa 
ae  eve  of  the  realiaation  of  hia  splendid  dream,  but  the  facade  on 
the  present  line  Bitlxiic  was  to  have  been  completely  transformed 
ind  unified.  The  central  pavilion  was  to  have  comprised  a  sort 
tieosis  of  Bulzac-  A  monumental  bas-relief  woiild  have 
ited  Renown  crowning  the  immortal  noveHst,  while  above 
empty  niche  flanked  by  ornaments  suggested  by  the  funereal 
arms  of  certain  details  of  the  Chateau  d'Anet  would  have  inti- 
ited  that  Balzac  had  died  within  these  wjiUs.  Only  a  portiua 
of  this  project  was  executed — ^namely,  the  pavilion  and  staircase 
Ico-miug  the  comer  of  the  Bue  Balzac  and  the  Bue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honor^j  and  hardly  had  this  portion  been  roofed  in  when  the 
rorks  were  stopped,  the  wiud^iws  and  doors  were  boarded  up,  and 
I  walls  left  a  prey  to  the  bill-posters  and  the  inscriptions  of  the 
boys.  The  old  house  of  Balziic,  with  its  walls  covered  with 
Dks  and  weird  fissures,  and,  beside  it,  this  fragment  of  a 
indiof^  palace  dishonoured  by  a  leprosy  of  many*coloured 
srs,  became  an  image  of  ruin  and  desolation  in  the  heart  of 
0&e  of  the  most  wealthy  and  magnificent  quarters  of  Paris — a 
fantastic  and  enigmaticiil  structure  such  as  Balzac  loved  to  describe 
in  Ms  novelsi  and  to  make  the  scene  of  complicated  domestic 
tragedies* 

The  next  chapter  of  the  history  of  Mme.  de  Balzac  ih  the 
^beginDiDg  of  the  end.  *  In  virtue  of  im  order  of  the  Presidt-nt  of 
be  Civil  Tribunal  of  Corbeil,  dated  February  9, 1882,*  the  Chateau 
Beauregard  and  all  the  furniture,  pictures,  books,  olyoct*  of 
^miif  &c.,  which  it  contained  were  sold  by  auction.  The  sale  took 
in  March,  and  hi»ied  seven  days.  Alrt*ady  in  the  beginning 
be  year  1882  Balzac's  house  at  Paris  had  been  sold  for  half  a 
ion  of  fnuK'^i  to  the  Baroness  Solomon  de  Bothschild,  and 
reral  anonymous  sales  of  pictures  had  been  made  on  the  account 
'  '  'i>ld  at  the  Hotel  Drouot.  On  April  10, 
ud,  and  almost  before  her  coffin  had  been 
catried  out  of  the  house  the  bailiffs  took  possejtsion,  and  everything 
curied  down  to  the  Hotel  Drouot.  and  sold  *  by  onler  of 
In  1875  the  HaDBku-Muiszech  trio  possessed  a  fortone 
which  may  fairly  be  termed  immense,  inasmuch  as  their  annual 
iooome  amounted  to  some  600,000fr*  Uow  such  a  fortune  could 
hsfa  been  utterly  dissipated  in  the  course  of  five  or  rix  yearij  it  is 
not  easy  to  explain. 

The  Comte  Moiszeeh,  who  beoamQ  paralysed  towards  the  end 
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of  his  life,  died  ia  December  1881.  During  his  last  years  he  was 
a  nonentity  in  his  household,  and  Mme.  Mniszech,  under  those 
mysterious  physical  influences  which  often  manifest  themselves  at 
the  so-called  turn  of  life,  contracted  a  curious  liaison  which 
almost  leads  us  to  doubt  her  sanity.  Furthermore,  she  and  her 
mother  appear  to  have  had  their  heads  turned  by  the  splendour 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878,  where  they  made  the  most 
extravagant  purchases,  particularly  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
departments.  Henceforward  the  two  women  were  carried  along 
by  the  mania  of  buying  and  collecting,  availing  themselves  of  all 
the  opix)rt unities  which  Paris  affords  for  satisfying  such  a  craze. 
Pictures,  books,  bric-a-brac,  furniture,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
curiosities,  tapestries,  diamonds — all  equally  fascinated  their  desire, 
and  the  aristocratic  mansion  in  the  Rue  Balzac  became  a  regular 
store-room  like  the  bric-a-brac  den  in  *La  Peau  de  Chagrin.' 
They  bought  and  bought.  Their  bill  at  one  picture-dealer's 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  francs ;  at  half  a  dozen  other  dealers 
they  had  as  many  bills  of  a  million ;  at  Boucheron's  they  owed  a 
million  and  a  half  for  diamonds.  Naturally  the  creditors  began  to 
feel  alarmed,  and  as  their  bills  remained  unpaid  some  of  them  tried 
to  recover  their  goods.  What  was  their  astonishment  to  find  that 
part,  if  not  all,  had  disappeared  !  Mme.  Mniszech  had  resold  at 
low  prices  many  of  the  pictures  which  she  had  bought  without 
paying  for  them !  Such  a  crazy  dance  of  millions  had  not  been 
heard  of  at  Paris  before  ;  the  legal  authorities  and  the  caiiseil  de 
famllle  intervened,  and  a  delay  of  one  month  was  obtained  to 
enable  Mme.  de  Balzac  and  her  daughter  to  endeavour  to  put 
their  affairs  in  order.  Just  four  days  before  this  month  expired 
Mme,  de  Balzac  died,  and  thus,  immediately  after  the  funeral 
was  over,  the  bailiffs  invaded  the  house  and  ransacked  boxes, 
drawers,  and  cupboards,  even  turning  topsy-turvy  the  three  rooms 
occupied  by  Balzac,  which  his  widow  had  so  religiously  preserved. 
Half  a  dozen  boxes  were  broken  open ;  one  contained  empty  jewel 
cases,  and  the  others  papers  and  letters.  Two  of  these  boxes 
were  sent  to  the  Hotel  Drouot  with  the  books  and  furniture  to  be 
sold ;  the  others  were  emptied  on  the  floor.  M.  de  Lovenjoul, 
the  bibliographer  of  Balzac,  entered  the  house  at  this  moment. 
The  doors  were  wide  open,  and  he  had  only  to  walk  in,  M.  de 
Lovenjoul  tried  to  prevent  the  sending  of  the  two  boxes  of  papers 
to  the  Hotel  Drouot,  but  in  vain.  However,  he  succeeded  the 
next  day  in  rescuing  them  and  sending  them  back  to  the  house, 
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pit  they  were  already  half  empty.     But  this  was  not  all :  as  soon 

the  bailiffs  left  the  house  the  neighbours  walked  in.     The 

Jttse  of  BaUac  bad  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  maismi 

^ysteritxiaet  and   naturally  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  their 

uriosity  was  not  neglected  by  all  the  gossips  and  shopkeepers  of 

be  quarter,  who  trooped  in,  and,  finding  no  other  prey,  helped 

sm&elves  to  the  letters,  family  papers,  manuscripts,  and  notes  of 

that  lay  trampled  under  foot  on  the  floors  of  the  dining- 

"drawing-rooras.     The  friends  of  the  family  did  not  know  of 

sacrilegious  visit  until  the  following  day.     They  arrived  in 

hoping  to  save  the  rest  of  the  papers,  but  in  the  interval 

^only   servant  left  in  the   house  had  asked  Mme.  Mniszech 

Ihat  was  to  be  done  with  them,  and  she  had  replied  in  despair, 

iura  them  ! '     And  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  the  keys  of  the 

Ltsecrated    house    of    genius   were    handed   over   to   jVIme.   de 

othschild,  who  had  for  many  years  been  coveting  this  comer  lot, 

marred  the  symmetry  of  her  princely  mansion  and  gardens. 


The  wile  of  Balzstc's  Hbniry  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  wa«  a  sad 
pectacte,  heartrending  to  the  bibliophile.  *  Contrary  to  certain 
celebntie,H  who  feed  only  on  their  own  genius,'  as  Gautier 
tis  in  his  biographical  study  of  the  author  of  *  La  Com^die 
ine,*  *  Balzac  read  much,  and  with  prodigious  rapidity.  He 
book^,  and  had  formed  for  himself  a  line  library/  At  his 
this  library  contained  at  least  6,00U  volumes,  which  Mme. 
Babao  inherited,  and  which  were  sold  after  her  death,  like  the 
rout  of  his  effects,  *  by  order  of  justice,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
itors/  Only  about  one-suith  of  the  books  was  catalogued ; 
lie  rest  were  Bold  in  lota,  and  the  sale  lasted  at  the  Hotel  Dronot 
leariy  a  fortnight,  taking  place  now  in  one  room,  now  in  another, 
and  finally  on  the  dirty  floor  of  the  courtyard.  The  sale  began 
on  Aiiril  25^  1882,  in  Koom  No.  6  of  the  Hotel  Drouot.  I  re- 
Quember  following  the  sale  with  sad  interest  in  all  its  sununaiy 
ity.  A  man  of  \nv9\  plump,  rosy,  neatly  be-whiskered,  a 
perched  daintily  on  a  no»e  whose  lines  reminded  one  of 
ke  typ6i  of  Daiimier — a  nose  that  betrayed  beneath  a  superficial 
iTttbpe  of  )">.... uy  ^jjg  aquiline  beak  of  the  bird  of  prey^ — a 
in  af  law, ;:  i  itor  of  the  estate,  ntood  benide  the  auctioneer 

wmtrb   over   the   interests  of  the  creditors*      Those   eternal 
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creditors  hovering  like  dung-flies  over  the  remnants  of  ruin !  At 
the  desk,  the  auctioneers  clerk,  and  at  his  side  a  hatchet-faced, 
hawk-eyed,  sharp- voiced,  and  restless  creature,  the  auctioneer! 
Around  the  brick-red  painted  walls  of  the  room  were  rows  of  books 
on  shelves,  books  packed  in  heaps,  books  forming  columns  and 
pilasters,  and  running  up  the  walls  at  intervals  to  a  height  of  ten 
or  fifteen  feet,  books  flung  pell-mell  in  comers,  for,  in  the  hurry 
of  Justice  to  attain  her  ends,  there  was  no  time  for  careful 
arrangement.  A  score  of  very  precious  volumes  were  displayed 
in  a  glass  case  on  the  baize-covered  counter  which  separates  the 
*  expert '  and  the  *  crier  '  from  the  crowd  of  bidders — a  motley  gang 
of  dealers,  amongst  whom  were  a  few  amateurs  and  bibliophiles. 
Not  even  the  weather  favoured  this  last  episode  in  the  existence 
of  Balzac's  library  !  It  rained  heavily ;  an  odour  of  damp  cloth 
filled  the  room ;  the  umbrellas  traced  rivulets  on  the  floor ;  and 
the  atmosphere  was  of  that  frowsy  and  indescribable  quality 
peculiar  to  the  great  Parisian  auction  rooms  on  a  wet  day.  The 
very  chairs  ran  short,  and  not  more  than  a  score  of  people  could 
find  seat5.  The  rest  had  to  stand.  *  Que  voulez-vous  ?  C'est 
une  vente  judiciaire !  * 

The  great  event  of  the  first  day  was  the  sale  of  twelve  original 
manuscripts  of  Balzac*s  novels,  together  with  a  number  of  volumes 
of  corrected  proofs.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  the 
literary  student  than  the  sight  of  those  successive  series  of  proofs, 
proceeding  by  continual  erasures,  corrections,  additions,  and  am- 
plifications written  on  the  broad  margins,  and,  when  the  margins 
were  not  big  enough,  on  scraps  of  paper  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
stuck  on  with  pins  or  wafers.  The  first  proof  contains  the  em- 
bryonic idea  of  a  jxige  or  a  chapter  in  a  dozen  short  lines  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  blank  sheet ;  the  last  proof — often  the  tenth  id 
number — contains  the  finished  work,  the  page  in  its  definitive 
form.  But  Balzac's  manner  of  working  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed, so  many  anecdotes  have  been  told  about  his  proofs 
causing  the  despair  of  the  printers,  and  his  incessant  corrections 
leading  his  publishers  to  bankruptcy,  that  I  need  not  go  over 
that  ground  again.  Here  they  were,  those  famous  manuscripts ! 
Here  were  those  proofs  over  which  Balzac  had  spent  nights  and 
nights  of  labour !  The  manuscripts  formed  thin  quarto  or  small 
folio  volumes,  in  half  or  full  morocco  bindings ;  the  proofs  were 
bulky,  plethoric  volumes  in  less  splendid  clothing.  On  the  first 
sheet  of  the  manuscript  of  ^  Caesar  Birotteau '  was  a  pen-and-ink 
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rirtxait  of  the  illastrious  perfumer  by  Balzac,    The  manuscript 

'the  'Contes  Drolatiques '  was  profusely  enriched  with  drawings 

torn  Balxjic'd  pen.     The  manuBcript  of  '  Eugenie  Grandet  *  bore 

i*  dedication :  *  Uffert  par  Tauteur  a  ]V[adame  de  Man  ska,  en 

ft  sge  de  son  re^ijectueux  attachement,  24  D^cembrej  1833  : 

tli  ^. ,  H,  de  Bahac  ;  *  while  on  the  cover  were  some  calculations 

'Compies  mfLancoliquts^  as^  Balzac  used  to  call  them^ — the  total 
br  this  or  that  month,  the  total  of  his  floating  debt,  the  deficit, 
tc,  a  maze  of  figures  in  which  reality  is  strangely  mingled  with 
as  of  wealth  never  to  be  realised.  This  manuscript  was 
down  at  2,0CK)fr-,  the  highest  sum  attained  for  any  of 
U.  .;  ive  that  were  sold,  and,  like  most  of  the  other  items  of 
be  sale,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Parisian  dealers,  instead  of 
luding  a  resting  place,  as  it  deserved,  in  the  National  Library 
eside  the  manuscripts  of  Comellle  and  the  autogi*aph  of  Moliere, 
A*  for  tlie  rest  of  the  papen?,  letters*  and  manuscripts  that  were 
^Id,  stolen,  or  trodden  under  foot,  many  were  saved  by  M.  de 
l^venjoul,  notably  the  manuscripts  of  *  Samr  Marie  des  Anges  * 
ad  *  Les  H^ritiers  Boirouge,'  so  frequently  referred  to  in  Bakac*8 
M deuce*  M.  de  Jjovenjoul  bought  them  back  from  a 
-,.  ..!i(jpkeei>er  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  who  had  appro- 
itdd  them  on  the  day  when  the  house  was  invaded  by  an 
Indticreet  crowd  of  neighbours.  Mme.  Jules  Lacroix,  the  sister  of 
Afine,  de  Ualzae,  is  also  understood  to  have  had  in  her  possession 
mmny  of  Balziic^s  letters  which  will  probably  be  published  in  due 
ae ;  but  no  exact  statement  can  be  made  on  this  point,  Mme, 
\Ax  having  been  almost  as  great  a  lover  of  mystery  as  her 
inter. 

In  the  confusion  and  general  financial  rout  of  the  Hanska-- 
szech  household,  the  collection  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art 
jrhich   Bidzac  himself  made  was  dispersed  in  a  manner  which  we 
&t  control-     Hi*  bookcases   alone   can  be  traced:  they  are 
ibed  by  Gautier  as  a  series  of  Boule  cupboards  inlaid  with 
bnM  and  tortoii^eshell,  and   they  were  bought  in  1B82  by  an 
Imirer   of  Balzac    for   the    paltry   sum   of  SOOfn,   about   one* 
^rtieth  of  the  price  which  Bahac  probably  paid  for  them !     As 
the  pictures,  described  in  *  Cousin  Pons,'  and  other  marvek 
^ferrenl  to  in  various  other  novels,  and  which  Iialzac*s  biographeTs 
»fes4  to  identify  with  objects  which  he  himself  {possessed,  ther« 
I  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  neither  so  genuine  nur 
splendid  as  Balzac  believed.    That  terrible  imaginatioti  wis 
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constantly  playing  him  tricks,  and,  just  as  it  enabled  him  honestly 
to  deceive  himself,  so  we  may  readily  believe  it  enabled  him 
to  involuntarily  deceive  others.  When  Gantier  or  Crodan  had 
Balzac's  marvellous  eyes  fixed  upon  them — those  eyes  which 
Gautier  describes  as  two  black  diamonds,  fidl  of  light  and  mag- 
netism, eyes  that  would  make  an  eagle's  eye  blink ;  eyes  that 
would  tame  a  furious  wild  beast  and  make  him  crouch,  the  eyes 
of  a  sovereign,  of  a  seer,  of  a  charmer,  when  they  fell  under  the 
fascination  of  his  look  and  his  voice,  we  can  understand  how  he 
carried  them  away  into  the  brilliant  dreamland  of  fancy,  where  his 
own  mind  habitually  lingered.  He  told  them  that  he  possessed 
treasures,  he  described  those  treasures,  related  their  history,  de- 
tailed their  beauties,  and  his  hearers  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
believe  him  ;  for,  as  the  late  Bibliophile  Jacob  says,  ^he  was  truly 
a  charmer  and  an  enchanter.  Never  have  I  heard  more  capti- 
vating conversation  than  his.' 

VII. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Balzac's  dream  of  celebrity,  love,  and 
fortune,  and  such  the  romantic  and  painful  dSnouement  of  the 
tragi-comedy  of  his  life.  By  a  strange  fatality,  Money,  that  deus 
ex  viachind  of  his  *  Comedie  Humaine,'  Money,  that  demon  which 
he  pursued  throughout  his  life  with  the  persistency  of  a  Redskin 
and  the  passion  of  one  possessed,  intervened  to  trouble  the  last 
days  of  the  extraordinary  woman  who  had  been  his  consolation 
and  his  guiding  star,  and  who  was  siived  only  by  death  from 
seeing  the  desecration  of  that  shrine  in  which  she  had  for  thirty- 
two  years  piously  ministered  to  the  cult  of  one  of  the  rarest 
geniuses  that  France  ever  possessed.  The  ^  star  of  Poland '  died 
unpeacefully  in  1882;  the  Count  Mniszech  died  mad  and  half- 
paralysed  a  few  months  before  his  mother-in-law ;  the  Countess 
Mniszech — ^  cette  ch^re  enfant,  la  joie  de  toute  une  maison,'  to 
whom  Balzac  dedicated  *  Pierrette  ' — is  now  living  in  wretched 
solitude  in  a  Parisian  lodging-house ;  and  the  desolate  house  of 
Balzac  and  the  empty  fragment  of  a  palace  at  the  side  have 
become  the  property  of  one  who  in  the  pride  of  her  millions 
intends,  it  is  said,  to  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another  either  of 
the  palace  or  of  the  house  which  was  the  novelist's  home ! 

When  Balzac  was  living  in  his  garret  in  the  Rue  Lesdigui&resy 
alone  with  his  dreams  of  ambition,  one  of  his  rare  recreations  was 
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to  walk  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  or  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re- 
Lachaise.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  City  of  Death  we 
can  imagine  him  contemplating  the  marvellous  panorama  of 
living  Paris  that  lay  at  his  feet,  and  as  his  eyes  wandered  over 
that  ocean  of  roofs  which  cover  so  much  luxury  and  so  much 
misery,  so  many  intrigues  and  so  many  passions,  we  can  hear  him 
flinging  his  proud  challenge  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  city  and 
exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Rastignac  at  the  end  of  the  ^  Pere 
Goriot,'  *  Et  maintenant  a  nous  deux ! '  How  gloriously  Balzac 
comforted  himself  in  the  long  and  fierce  struggle  is  manifested 
by  that  severe  monument  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re-Lachaise,  on 
which  we  read,  beneath  a  bust  of  the  novelist  by  David  d'Angers, 
the  simple  inscription  <  Balzac,'  and  on  the  open  book  below  the 
immortal  title  of  ^  Ija  Com^e  Humaine.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HE  was  without  exception  the  n: 
intensely  disagreeable  old  woi 
I  ever  came  across.  Worse  lu( 
she  was  also  my  mother-in-law 
She  was  tall,  with  a  cert 
fineness  and  dignity  of  presei 
with  well-drawn  aquiline  featu 
a  pair  of  cold  grey  eyes,  that  w 
capable  of  going  through  \ 
through  one  like  a  pair  of  giml 
and  a  thin-lipped  mouth  lik< 
steel  trap.  She  was  not  an 
woman — fifty  or  thereabouts — 
somehow  every  one  called  her  * 
Mrs.  Fanshawe' — it  might  hi 
been  in  contradistinction  toyoi 
Mrs.  Fanshawe  at  the  other  i 
of  the  town ;  that  is,  Jack's  w 
It  was  often  a  source  of  gr 
wonder  to  me  tliat  anything  coi 
have  induced  old  Fanshawe  (who  never  was  old,  for  he  died 
thirty  odd)  to  marry  her,  though  I  cannot  say  it  has  ever  b< 
any  wonder  at  all  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else  I  ever  heard  of,  v 
knew  my  mother-in-law,  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  forty.  I 
killed  him  ! 

Not  with  fair,  honest,  open,  and  above-board  killing,  say  a  kn 
or  a  few  grains  of  arsenic,  or  rat  poison — a  tangible  something  wh 
might  have  been  taken  hold  of  and  ended  in  a  hanging.  Oh  i 
but  with  that  unruly  member,  the  tongue ;  with  perpetual  talkii 
and  naggings  and  moanings,  with  long-winded  prayers  at  him  i 
his  unregenerate  condition  alike,  at  all  times  and  all  seasons,  si 
able  and  unsuitable,  and  invariably  at  morn  and  eventide,  to  i 
agony  of  poor  old  Fanshawe,  the  i)ity  of  a  couple  of  maid-c 
vants,  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  a  little  impudent  imp 
buttons,  who  made  a  practice  of  calling  his  mistress  a  Id 
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rist  ian  lady  to  her  fJBtce,  and  behind  her  back  declared  *  Missus 
IS  a  orror ;  and  I  vrish  as  W  bf^gle-bo  would  come  down  the  chim- 
oey  eonie  night  and  carry  V  od — that  I  do/  *C)arry*er  orf,* 
Jane  Bell,  the  cook,  would  exclaim,  mimicking  the  little  imp's 
'"    ^  rue.    Cook  rules  over  my  digestion  now,  and  it  was 

it  I  learnt  all  the  details  of  Mollys  unhappy  child- 
God  bless  her,  the  kind  soul !  she  stood  by  my  jKJor  crushed 
tie  dove  through  all  those  unhappy  years,  and  I  mean  to  stand 
her  U)  the  end  of  the  clmpter,      'Carry  'er  orf!     Why,  it's 
IT  shameful  to  hear  her  a-carrying  on  at  master  as  she  doe**, 
T    ■"  '   1]  him,  and  then  she'll  be  s^atisfiecL    I  believe  that't^  what 
1  L^,  that  she  may  bring  that  sneaking  nit-faced  pai^on  here 

«tead  of  him ! ' 
Kill  him  she  event luilly  did,  but  not  s^hju  enough.  By  the  time 
>r  Bob  FanHbawe  had  learnt  at  la^t  what  peace  wais,  that  rat- 
ed parson,  otherwise  the  Reverend  Septimus  Bloggs,  had  taken 
*^  a  wife,  and  waii  therefore  ineligible  for  the  situation 
ve  had  to  offer.  So  Mrs.  Faujahawe  promptly  canonised 
r  Bob,  changing  him  from  an  unregenerate   sinner  to  her 
'  in  heaven  ;  and  then  she  set  herself  to  try  and  do 
i  I  I  Iren,  as  she  had  done  their  father,  to  death. 

She  was  very  religious,  but  that  was  neither  here  nor  there  I 
Of  these  three  children  there  were  two  girls  and  a  boy^ — Eliza - 
be/th^  John,  and  Mary.  At  the  time  of  their  father  s  death,  Elizabeth 
eleren,  John  t^n,  and  Mary  but  two  years  old.  There  had  been 
her  children  intt^rvening  who  \uid  succumbed  to  treatment  as 
eir  father  did  after  them.     The  two  elder  ones  were,  however, 
ty  healthy  youngsters,  tfiking  largely  after  their  mother  in  con- 
on.   Little  Mary  was  delicate,  like  her  father,  and,  had  it  not 
for  the  impemtive  intervention  of  the  family  doctor,  would 
aMiiredlj  have  been  a  chemb  long  before  I  had  the  felicity  of 
eeling  her,  and  laying  myself  down,  rniud^  body,  and  estate,  at 
littie  feet. 

When  that  blessed  event  came  about  she  was  just  eighteen,  a 
eet  titi    *  '"  !e  dove,  with  t^oft  cosixing  ways,  a  tangle  of  fair 
ht  hi         ^11  of  great  mild  blue  eyc^,  and  the  dearest  little 
of  a  no«e  in  the  world.  To  this  day  I  never  look  at  Molly  with* 
thanking  a  merciful  Providence  tliat  she  did  not  inherit  tbp 
ly  artiittic  linen  of  her  tnother's  countenance,  but  had  had 
t  icQse,  even  at  that  early  stage  of  her  existence,  to  take 
after  her  &ther. 
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Jack  was  different — in  bctj  Jack  was  a  complete  mixture  of 
lioth  parents— a  fine  fellow,  very,  with  his  mother's  nose, -which 
sat  very  well  on  liis  father's  fair  bright  face.  And  Jack  had  the 
best  medical  practice  in  Little  Barton  and  the  neighbourhood,  for 
here  the  father's  sweetness  and  the  mother's  dogged  resolution  and 
severity  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

For  his  mother  Jack  didn't  care  a  rap.  He  used  to  laugh  in  her 
face  when  she  talked  at  him,  and  tell  her  old  ladies  should  keep 
to  their  church-work  and  not  interfere  with  matters  they  knew 
nothing  about.  Jack  had  married  to  please  himself,  a  sharp  bright 
little  woman,  who  didn't  care  a  snap  of  her  plump  little  fingers 
for  her  mother-in-law,  or  any  one  else's. 

Elizabeth  was  a  married  woman  when  I  first  knew  them  — Mrj. 
Septimus  Bloggs,  wife  of  the  rector  of  Little  Barton.  Yes  ;  the 
very  same  man,  ay,  and  the  very  same  woman  too,  for  Elizabeth 
Bloggs  was  the  fac-simile,  the  counter-part,  the  synonym  of  her 
charming  mother  over  again.  Cook  says  when  the  first  Mrs. 
Septimus  Bloggs  took  a  weary  leave  of  this  world,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Fanshawe  had  a  hand-to-hand  fight  for  the  rector,  and  Elizabeth 
won.  It  was  rather  a  pity  for  poor  Septimus  Bloggs,  for  he  being 
twenty  years  older  than  Elizabeth  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
outlive  her,  while  had  he  stuck  to  the  mother  he  would  have  been 
a  free  man  long  ago — not  but  that  it  serves  him  right  for  marrying 
either  of  them. 

Well,  such  was  the  Fanshawe  family,  as  I  first  knew  it — ^that  is, 
when  I,  William  Manners,  went  to  Little  Barton  in  the  capacity  of 
agent  to  the  squire,  Sir  Hugh  Brande,  of  the  Hall.  I  was  then 
just  seven-and-twenty,  a  big  muscular  man,  not  bad-looking,  a  good 
shot,  easy  in  the  saddle,  fair  with  my  fists,  and  a  neat  hand  at 
billiards,  with,  at  all  events,  sense  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  Molly 
Fanshawe,  and  a  good  enough  man  all  roimd  for  her  to  fisdl  in  love 
with  me. 

I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  her  at  Jack's,  and  of  a  truth  I  didn't 
let  the  matter  hang  long  on  hand — I  asked  her  one  soft  summer 
night,  out  in  the  garden  behind  Jack's  substantial  house,  and 
Molly — God  bless  my  darling ! — said  yes. 

l^rd,  how  happy  I  was  that  night !  We  went  in  and  imparted 
t  he  news.  Jack  wrung  my  hand  nearly  off,  and  Mrs.  Jack  just  flung 
her  anns  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me  heartily,  said  she  was  so 
pleased,  that  Molly  was  a  lucky  girl,  and  the  dearest,  sweetest, 
and  best  in  the  wide  world.     I,  of  course,  agreed  with  her. 
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And  then  that  old  liarridnn  smaslied  all  by  myiug  No,  by 
Poking  No,  by  meaning  No,  and  by  keepiDg  to  No — she  would 
lave  said  religiously,     Slie  is  de:ici  mu\  gone,  and  we  are  told  to 

ak  no  ill  of  the  dead.  I  don*t  wuh  ro  do  it,  but  I  did  hat^  that 
then,   and    I 
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filed  during  the   Crimea — at  which  ihe  Arew  down   her  steel 

ip  of  a  mouth  and  remarked  that  it  was  no  credit  to  htm.   I 

Elld  her  thai  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  of  my  own,  which 

!jiropo«rdto  settie  upon  Molly,  and  thai  I  had  four  hundred  a 

from  Sir  Hugh  Bmnde  ;  I  likewise  added   the   information 

I  lored  Molly  dearly,  and  that  Rfolly  loved  me. 
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Mrs.  Fansliawe  waived  that  question  altogether.  She  i 
she  could  not  deny  that  at  present  I  had  a  very  good  situation 
if  I  were  a  butler),  but  that,  of  course,  I  was  liable  to  be 
missed  at  any  moment  that  I  chanced  to  displease  my  maste 
began  to  dis^like  Mrs.  Fanshawe  very  thoroughly  at  this  poi 
and,  moreover,  that  she  regarded  worldly  wealth  as  a  very  seco 
ary  consideration ;  she  had  promised  her  dear  saint  in  heavei 
supply  his  place  to  their  children,  and  with  regard  to  Mar 
she  never  called  her  Molly — her  mind  was  quite  made  up.  i 
would  not  be  here  long,  she  felt  that  her  pilgrimage  was  almos 
an  end,  and  before  laying  down  the  worn-out  garment  of  the  i 
her  intention  was  to  consign  her  weak  and  wayward  little  daugl 
into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

*  Go(xi  heavens  ! '  1  cried :  '  are  you  going  to  force  her  int 
convent  ? ' 

Mrs.  Fanshawe  smiled  in  a  superior  kind  of  way,  as  if  in  j 
for  niy  ignorance. 

*  Certainly  not.  You  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  one 
those  who  see  great  merit  in  celibacy.  When  I  spoke  of  the  bos 
of  the  Church,  I  referred  to  Mary's  approaching  marriage  with 
good  assistant-priest,  Mr.  Stamper.' 

'  Do  you  mean  it  ? '  I  demanded  incredulously. 

'  Certainly  I  mean  it,  Mr.  Manners,'  she  answered. 

'  You  will  marry  Molly  to  that  miserable  little  whippersnap 
— that — that  beardless,  mindless,  bloodless  little  puppet,  t 
dressed-up  ape  in  a  white  gown  with  his  yellow  eyes  turned 
into  his  head,  with  his  miserable  weak  whining  sniffle  of  a  voi< 
You  will  force  your  young  daughter  into  the  arms  of  a  wretcl 
cock-sparrow  like  that  ?  '  I  cried. 

*  You  are  losing  your  temper,  Mr.  Manners,'  remarked  \ 
Fanshawe  calmly. 

liosing  it !  That  was  a  polite  way  of  putting  it — my  tem] 
was  already  lost,  clean  gone. 

*  Never  mind  my  temper,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,'  I  said,  trying  hj 
to  be  cool  and  collected.  *  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Stamper  1 
sore  eyes  and  that  his  hands  are  clammy  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Fanshawe  drew  herself  up  stiffly. 
'  Mr.  Manners,  your  remarks  are  disgusting.     They  are  ] 
fit  for  a  lady  to  hear.' 

*  If  they  are  not  fit  for  an  old  lady  to  hear,'  I  cried  triu 
phantly,  *  what  will  they  be  for  a  yoicng  lady  to  experience  ? 
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my  remarks  are  dlsguBting^  bo  are  those  two  particular  personal 
eculianties  of  Mr.  Stamper'??*  very  disgusting— I  have  thought 
myself  many  a  time,     I  never  shake  hands  with  him  if  I  can 
Blp  it — if  I  have  to,  why,  I  always  wipe  my  hand  as  soon  as 
cmn/ 

•  Yon  insult  me/  she  gasped,  rising. 

I  rose  too.    As  she  grew  warm  I,  happily,  grew  cool ;  I  always 
that. 

*At  any  time  of  your  life,  would  you  have  liked  to  marry 
per  ? '  I  demanded. 

*  ^^len  a  priest  of  the  Church  militant  invites  a  young  and 
perit^need  girl  like  Slary  to   share  his  lot  in  life,  it — is — 

.  .  *  deed — an — iionoitr,*  she  answered* 
I  could  not  helji  it :  I  said,  *  Oh,  Lord  ! '  and  then  I  went  out 
and  left,  the  old  cat — Victrix. 

I  never  saw  Molly.     I  found  out  from  Mrs,  Jack  that  she  was 
a  prisoner  locked  in  her  bedroom.     They  comforted  me — she  and 
*k — all  they  could  ;  but  what  was  u\y  comfort  when  none  could 
ich  her  ?     I  positively  could  not  endure  their  kindness,  hut  went 
back  to  my  room  to  bear  my  jiain  alone.     It  was  the  worst  pain  I 
had  ever  known. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  there  came  a  gentle  tap-t«p  on  the 
r,  and  Mrs*  Fanshawe's  cook,  Jane  Bell,  entered. 
*I  hojK^  you  won't  think  me  very  wrong,  sir,*  she  bf*gan— 'I 
say  it  is;  but  she's  been  crying  her  heart  out,  poor  lamb,  and 

thought  if  a  bit  of  a  note ' 

*Give  it  to  m**— oh  !  you  good  woman,  oh  !  you  good  womnn/ 
cried,  untl*»rst;uiding  at  Inst. 

I  read  my  darling*s  bit  of  a  note,  written  in  pencil  f>n  half  a 
erf  (^f  piiper,  t idling  me  she  would  die  l)i*fi*n*  hIu*  w^mld  marry 
•tamper,  and  ai^king  me  would  I  jiromific  to  wait  for  her  till  she 
wa*  twenty-one. 
Would  I  wait  f 

I  wrote  an  answer  as  plain  as  the  question,  saying  I  would 

ilU  doomsday  if  need  be.     And  Jane  Bell  took  it  hack 

hen 

Jane  Bell  took  a  good  many  things  backwards  and  foi-wurds 

thai — paper,  pen*^,  ink,  bon-bons,  book?*,  and  the  like,  bringing 

ietfers  in  return.     All  through  the  time,  nearly  three  years, 

passed  before  Molly  was  of  an  »ge  to  please  herself  as  to 

rfaora  she  should  marry,  tins  went  on. 
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During  all  that  time  the  old  woman's  vigilance  never  relaxed ; 
never  once  did  Molly  go  outside  the  door  without  her  mother, 
and  never  once,  to  my  knowledge,  was  she  left  in  the  house 
alone.  Yet  I  saw  her  sometimes,  for  Jane  Bell  was  a  very  good 
friend  to  both  of  us.  They  were  very  sweet,  those  stolen  inter- 
views, and  without  them  I  believe  my  poor  Molly  would  have  died. 
As  it  was,  how  she  bore  up  and  defied  her  mother  and  the  bosom 
of  the  Ch lurch  alike,  I  really  do  not  know.  I  said  as  much  one 
day  to  Jack's  wife.  Jack's  wife  looked  up  at  me  for  a  minute,  then 
looked  into  the  fire. 

*  It's  only  fair,'  she  remarked,  '  that  we  women  don't  have  to 
serve  in  the  regulars,  for  there  are  plenty  of  us  in  the  Noble 
Army  of  Martyr?.' 


CHAPTER   II. 

At  last  the  long  and  weary  months  of  waiting  were  over,  and 
Molly  was  twenty-one.  The  day  following  her  birthday  we  were 
married.  It  was  all  very  quietly  managed.  Jack  fetched  her 
away  during  the  evening,  and  gave  his  mother  a  piece  of  his 
mind  in  exchange  for  her.  I^rd,  how  happy  we  were,  she  and  I ! 
AVhat  did  it  matter  to  us  how  Mrs.  Fanshawe  raved  ?  How  she 
prophesied  evil,  and  in  strictly  scriptural  language  heaped  curses 
upon  our  heads!  We  did  not  care  a  rap,  we  went  and  got 
married,  and  that  was  the  great  thing.  Septimus  Bloggs  was 
away,  and,  as  we  went  armed  with  a  licence,  the  curate — no,  I 
mean  the  priest-in-charge — could  not  refuse  to  do  his  duty,  so 
Stamper  married  us.  It  was  rather  a  joke,  and  Jack's  wife  said 
it  served  the  little  wretch  right.  She  even  asked  him  to  the 
breakfast,  but  he  did  not  come  !  We  didn't  care.  Sir  Hugh  sent 
me  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  his  good  wishes,  and  a  pretty  brace- 
let engraved  '  Good  Luck '  for  Molly.  We  had  a  fortnight  and 
Paris  before  us,  and  we  didn't  care  a  rap  for  anybody,  not  for 
anybody. 

And  Sir  Hugh  did  something  more,  something  I  rather  wished 
the  dear  old  fellow  had  left  undone— he  went  and  pleaded  for  us 
with  my  mother-in-law,  so  that  when  we  came  back  we  found  our- 
selves friends  again. 

For  my  part,  I  would  much  rather  not  have  been  friends,  so 
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wrould  Mollj,  for  Mrs,  Faushawe  was  one  of  those  meddliog, 
maging,  housewifely  persons,  always  with  her  finger  in  some- 
Jy's  jiie,  Now  in  Elizabi^th  Bloggs's  pie  there  was  no  chance 
of  her  having  even  so  much  as  the  tip  of  her  finger — Elizabeth 
was  herself  over  again.  She  met  her  with  a  mouth  full  of 
EDd  reverence,  ancl  a  longer  string  of  texts  even  than  Mrs, 
[ithawe  had  at  command^  she  flaunted  her  husband's  authority 
tier  mother^s  face*,  and  reminded  her  of  her  devotion  to  her 
Med  saint  in  heaven,  otherwise  poor  Bob  Fan^hawe,  whose 
ihority  had  been  just  about  as  great  as  the  authority  of  the 
crver**nd  Bloggs  up  at  the  Rectory. 
Nor,  blocked  as  regarded  the  pie  of  her  eldest  daughter,  did 
n*  Fan»haw  succeed  any  better  with  respect  to  Jack's,  Mrs*  Jack 
care  of  that  Thereupon  she  fell  back  upon  us,  and  we  got 
benefit,  nnt  ftf  her  fini^f^r  but  of  her  whole  hanrl,  generally  of 
tb  of  them. 

I  stood  it  fur  n«  iirly  u  y<*:tr,  ami  thMii  I  put  ii  i^top  to  it.  I  hnd 
ieil  before,  not  ttnce  nor  twice  but  many  times,  but  someht»vv 
old  lady  was  always  too  many  for  me.  She  would  remind 
ollj^  tragically  of  the  mother  she  had  been  to  her,  at  which  p04>r 
»lly,  who  W3IS  not  at  that  time  very  strong,  would  Itegin  to  Kob 
piteotifily,  when  Airs.  Fansliawe  would  further  call  to  her  remem* 
aucfs  that  she  had  forgiven  her  base  ingiiitrtude  and  «li*fiance, 
hnd  taken  her  to  lier  arms  again.  That  always  conquered 
Jkfollj,  and  Airs.  Fanshawe's  grey  eyes  would  glare  at  xne  in 
*  iV  I  am  afi*aid  I  often  went  out  and  made  remarks  it 
I  be  piilite  to  repeat,  I  used  to  go  into  the  little  hall 
and  aiy  them  to  the  hat-stand  or  the  door^mat,  but,  as  things 
lomed  out  iif^  '>  !  wished  hundreds  of  times  I  had  allowed 

tnytelf  to  ha^  H^fitrtioTi  of  siiying  thf-m  to  mv  mother-in- 

law  ber»^lf. 

We  came  t<»  Mp<Ti  war,  lusttM*!  of  tin*  arm<  <i  n*  unality  which 
liiul  been  our  attitude  since  my  marriage  to  Mully,  ii»  this  way. 
We  were  hourly  expecting  the  birth  of  Ethel,  our  eldest  child, 
and  Molly,  having  nearly  been  worried  la  death  during  the  past 
four  years,  was  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed.  Jack  and  an  elderly 
doctor  from  Bhinkhampton  were  in  anxiou*  attendance-^oiy 
mother-in-law  was  km  eh'ng  by  the  iridc  of  my  wife's  lied  praving 
in  H  loud  voict'  and  thiefly  for  me — ^juMt,  »o  .lane  Kell  naid,  as 
years  before  she  had  been  wont  to  (iray  in  public  for  poor  Bob, 
tiow  a  blessed  saint  in  heaven.  As  for  me,  I  was  hanging  nhoul 
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anywhere,  feeling  more  uncomfortable  and  miserable  than  I  had 
ever  felt  in  all  my  life. 

*  Take  that  woman  away ! '  I  heard  the  strange  doctor  say  in 
authoritative  tones,  when  once  I  piused  by  the  open  door  of  Molly's 
room. 

'  Come  downstairs,  mother,'  I  heard  Jack  say  imperatively. 

^ly  mother-in-law  prayed  on  louder  than  ever. 

'  Mother,  do  you  hear  ? '  said  Jack. 

But  no,  she  prayed  on,  a  loud,  wooden,  talking-at-people  sort 
of  prayer.  She  prayed  with  a  frankness  which  was  simply  appalling. 
I  stepped  into  the  room,  I  motioned  to  Jack,  and  we  grabbed  her 
simultaneously,  whisking  her  out  of  it  pretty  much  after  the 
manner  in  which  children  i)lay  the  game  of  honey-pots.  Once  out- 
side the  door  she  tried  to  turn  like  a  stag  at  bay ;  but  we  hustled 
her  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  there  Jack  expounded  h:s 
views — they  were  very  clear,  but  they  were  not  polished,  not  by  any 
means. 

I^y  the  skin  of  her  teeth  my  poor  little  Molly  was  pulled  through, 
but  I  forl)ade  my  mother-in-law  the  house.  She  threatened  to  cut 
Molly  off  with  a  shilling.  I  told  her  she  was  very  welcome  to  do 
it .  She  raved  of  Molly's  duty  to  her  mother.  I  ventured  to  hint 
that  her  first  duty  was  obedience  to  me,  and  so  we  got  rid  of  her. 

Five  years  went  by,  five  happy,  happy  years,  which  saw  us  with 
foiu-  little  copies  of  Molly  round  our  table.  During  that  time  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  never  once  darkened  our  doors,  and  Molly  saw  her  but 
seldom,  though  if  she  did  chance  to  come  across  her  or  the  chil- 
dren she  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at  her  for 
sending  out  our  children  in  presentable  clothing,  or  for  being 
becomingly  dressed  herself. 

And  then  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
went  and  died.  I  cannot  say  I  was  sorry.  Molly  drew  down  the 
blinds  and  ordered  a  black  gown,  but  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  weep.  Jack  said,  openly,  that  his  mother  had  been  a  mistake 
of  nature — a  complete  mistake. 

So  she  was  buried,  and  we  all  went  back  to  her  house  to  hear 
the  will  read :  it  was  short  and  exceedingly  simple,  for  everything 
was  left  to  Sirs.  Septimus  Bloggs,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
iron-bound  box,  which  was  bequeathed,  with  its  contents,  to  Molly. 
At  the  end  came  this  peroration : — 

*  This  I  leave,  and  this  only,  to  my  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of 
William  Manners,  at  present  agent  to  Sir  Hugh  Brande,  hecaiue 
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jJie  has  openly  defied  me,  and  has  been  a  disobedient  and  ungrate- 
child  ;  and  because  the  contents  thereof  being  part  of  the  thea- 
ical  wardrobe  of  an  aunt  of  my  late  husband's,  who  disgraced  her- 
self and  her  family  by  acting  on  the  stage,  and  met  a  sinner^s  death 
'  a  utroke  of  lightning,  may  prove  to  her  taste  in  dressing  herself 
Dd  her  children.  And  being  fond  of  sham  worth,  she  may  value 
the  paste  ornaments  in  the  blue  box  which  will  be  found  therein/ 
Jack  was  never  mentioned.  And  so  my  mother-in-law  aimed 
her  two  last  venomous  shafts  from  the  very  grave  itself.  Molly 
was  bitterly  hurt  and  very  indignant.  She  would  have  left  the 
poor  de^-and-gone  actress's  belongings  behind,  but  Jack  sent 
them  home  to  us,  and  we  turned  them  over  before  consigning  the 
iron-boand  chest  to  the  lumber-roorn.  There  was  a  great  variety — 
ti'  '  '  I  red  brocades,  fine  laces,  ^o{\  satins,  velvets,  and  silks ;  and 
M»ttom  of  all  a  large  blue  leather  Ciise  containing  a  pro- 
ftiiion  of  itage  jewellery— a  whole  suite  of  paste  brilliants,  a  suit« 
cTi  1  '  *  several  strings  of  large  pearls,  scime  pearl  ornaments, 
ad  a  ;  ^f  <^^^s  and  ends.    Molly  looked  at  them  with  a  sigh, 

*  PcHir  thing  ! '  she  said ;  *  and  she  was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  t 
'I J?  I  Ah,  well,  they  didn't  look  bad,  I  dare  say, on  the  siage^^ 
11  *Ive  closed  the  lid  and  droppt*d  the  case  once  more 
among  the  old  and  faded  silks  and  satins, 

Jane  Bell  told  us  that  she  well  remembered  the  box  coming 

iien  the  then  *old  Mis.  Fanshawe'  died— that  is,  Bob's  mother. 

\%t  miMtrens  had  told  her  all  about  the  master's  sister  who  had 

en  killed  by  lightning  many  and  many  a  year  before,  almost  on 

eve  of  her  marriage  with   Lord  Cumberland.     She  was  Bob's 

left  sister,  older  than  him  by  sixteen  years,  and  t!ie  eldest  of  a 

rge  family  of  which  he   was  the  little   Benjamin.     Jane  Bell 

Bni  on  \o  dem.Tilje  how  my  mother-in-law  had  turned  the  con- 

\i%  of  this  box  over,  remarking  that  Miss  Margery  Fansbawe 

^tttfihave  been  a  very  gay  and  frivolous  person,  judging  by  her  taste 

dress,  then  she  hati  picked  up  two  very  old  and  faded  news- 

pr»,  wliich  were  pushed  down  at  one  side  of  the  box,  and  after 

ling  them,  threw  theni  baek  and  locked  up  the  box  in  silence, 

that  turn  of  her  lips,  poor  thing,'  said  Jane  Bell,  *as  told 

ieia  a»  knew  her,  that  tthe  was  not  l^st  pleased/ 

>T  ''    ^     '    ^'  r  {lapere  down  with  her  and  looked  them  over,    I 
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•COVENT  GAKDEX  THEATRE. 

'A  lady  mmlc  her  tir>t  ap|>carnncc  last  ni«i:ht  as  Zara  in  Th^  JfourMitiff  Bride. 
The  fair  can<lidate  for  xhv  public  favour,  after  the  first  appreheosion  had  snbsiiled, 
displayed  pi»wers  of  a  v«'ry  superior  kind.  In  the  touches  of  tendcme&s  with 
which  the  pJirt  is  ficccisionally  enriched,  she  affected  t lie  heart  with  the  pathos  and 
meliKly  of  her  tones,  and  pmveil  that  her  voice  is  naturally  rich,  various,  and 
lltfxihle.  Her  H^^nin^  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Her  complexion  is  fair,  and  her 
lovely  features  an*  anin)ato<l  by  an  expression  so  spirited  as  to  jrive  promise  of  u 
talent  for  corne^ly,  or  at  least  for  tlio  M.)fter  emotions  of  the  soul,  rather  thnn  the 
vehement  ]»assi(»n>  which  she  had  last  nij,dit  to  display  in  the  arduoos  character  of 
Zara.  She  has  so  many  of  the  best  endowments  for  the  stajre  that  we  trust  she 
means  to  pursue^  it.  Wc  consider  her  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  theatre. 
This  morning;  it  is  rejx>rted,  however,  that  a  certain  nobleman  was  so  enchanted 
by  her  beauty  and  grace  that  he  intends  to  lay  himst-lfand  his  coronet  at  her 
feet.' 

Augmt  23, 1793.  *  A  terrific  thunderstorm  pa.<sed  over  the  metrop«:»lis  yesterday 
afternorm,  doing  a  large  amount  of  damage  and  resulting  in  several  fatalities,  of 
which  the  mo.st  distressing  was  the  death,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  of  his  Loniship  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland  and  the  beautiful  and  favourite  actre>s.  Miss  Margery  Fan- 
shawe.  The  ill-fated  pair,  who  were  on  the  e\eof  marriage,  were  walking  together 
in  Kensington  Gardens  when  the  storm  came  on.  Tliey  t«V)k  shelter  under  a  tree, 
which,  being  almost  imme<liately  shattered  by  a  Hash  of  lightning,  fell,  crushing 
both  to  death  instantaneously.  An  account  of  the  noble  lord  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  Tlie  lady  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Fansha we,  of  LittK* 
Barton,  Blankshirc.  She  appeare<l  at  Covent  Ganlen  Theatre  for  the  first  time 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  she  at  once  sprang  into  }X)pularity, 
and  by  her  beauty  and  grace  attractcil  much  notice,  notably  that  of  the  noble  lord 
whose  untimely  end  she  share<l.' 

<  Poor  thing ! '  sighed  Molly,  laying  the  newspapers,  yellow 
and  torn  and  musty,  aside  with  reverent  fingers.  *  Poor  young 
thing ! ' 

I  felt  sad  and  depressed  that  night,  for  a  few  months  previously 
Sir  Hugh  had  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  the 
general  depression,  owing  to  bad  seasons,  reduced  rents,  and  empty 
farms,  he  would  have  to  reduce  my  income  from  four  to  three 
hundred  a  year,  and  on  that  very  day  he  had  told  me  to  look  out 
for  a  new  berth,  taking  my  own  time. 

'  I  positively  cannot  afford  but  two  hundred  and  fifty,'  he  said 
frankly.  I  stayed  on  at  two  hundred  and  fifty,  because  I  did  not 
find  another  berth  easy  to  drop  into,  and  of  course,  as  with  Molly's 
little  settlement  we  had  still  four  hundred  a  year,  we  were  com- 
fortable enough.  I  heard  from  Jack  that  he  had  suggested  to 
Elizabeth  Bloggs  that  she  should  go  shares  in  her  mother's 
property  with  Molly.  She  answered  him  with  a  text,  of  course, 
and  added  that  her  dear  dead  mother's  will  was  law  ;  upon  which 
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iok  quarrelled  with  her,  and  never  spoke  to  her  again,  except 
"a$  to  Jin*.  Blogg*,  tlie  rector's  wife. 

With  us  life  flowed  on  much  the  same  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  then — oh!  there  came  a  day — the  evil  day  that  old  Mrs- 
Faofihawe  had  foretold  :  when  I  had  to  go  home  and  tell  Molly 
\i  the  Hall  u.is  sr,1d,  Sir  Hugh  almoist  penniless,  and  I — ^uit  of 
situation* 

Out  of  a  situation  I  remained   for  months  and  months  and 
Eiiinth^.     We  got  shabby  and  wireworn,  both  of  iis.     We  gave  up 
house  in  Little  Barton,  and  took  a  very  small  one  in  Blank- 
ppton,  because  nobo4ly  knew  us  there.     We  had  no  servant, 
found  that  our  150L  a  year  was  barely  enough  for  ourselves, 
OorselveiJ  now  meant  nut  two  but  seven* 

We  were  very  poor  and  very  hopeless,  but  our  hearts  never 

rifted  a[jjirt — thank  (tod   for  it*     We  talked  of  emigrating,  of 

dittoing  the  capital  settled  upon  AloUy,  and  trying  a  start  in  a 

And  yet,  to  make  Kuch  a  start  with  a  delicate  wife 

ti 1  iren — five  children,  wh^wmild  soon  be  ^ix — 1  did  not 

diurc  to  do  it. 

We  had  bftrn  half  a  year  in  thu  tiny  liouse  at  HIaukhampton, 
then  one  evening,  when  Molly  wah  coming  down  bom  putting  the 
last  of  the  children  to  bed,  she  tore  her  dress.     She  uttered  an 
exclanuition  of  dismay, 

'  Oh  I   Willy,  I  have  torn  my  dress ;  it  caught  on  tlie  bolt. 

pow  ¥6xing  I     It  is  the  last  I  have*     How  shall  1  be  able  to  get 

iery     Oh!  Willy,  WiUy,  what  an  unlucky  bird  I  have  been 

»yoa!*  she  cried,  the  tears  filling  her  blue  soft  eyes. 

I  canght  her  to  me,     ♦Unlucky?      Vd  rather  live  under  a 

ith  you,  my  darling,'  I  told  her,  Mlmu  have  any  other 

tven  a  queen,  for  my  wife.     Never  mind  your  dress;  or 

ay,  why  can't  you  get  one  of  those  dressea  in  the  iron-bound 

best  dyed  ? ' 

*  Yen,  I  might,*  she  said  doubtfully,  smoothing  my  hand  up 

down  between  hers.     *  W^e  might  loi^k  at  them,  at  all  evenU**' 

We  took  a  candle  and  went  ujJistairK,  when  Molly  opened  the 

for  the  fimt  time  wncc  the  night  Jack  sent  it  honte  to  us* 

lie  soon  picked  out  a  couple  of  gowns  which  «he  said  were  worth 

in  .  coming  to  the  blue  case,  she  opened  it.     The 

.^  ,  -iajihed  and  twinkled  in  the  ciindle-Ught. 

ley  really  look  very  well,*  iaid  ihe,  thoughtfully*  *  1  wondaTi 

Jfyf  if  any  one  would  buy  them — any  actress,  I  mean  i  * 
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*They  might  sell.     TheyTl  never  be  any  use  to  us,'  I  replied. 

*  Fll  take  them  down  and  clean  them  up/  she  said  cheerfiiUj 
— a  very  email  lay  of  hope  makes  my  darling  cheerful •  *We 
might  sell  them  through  The  Bazaar** 

So  she  took  thorn  down  and  cleaned  them  carefully,  making 


thera  gleam  and  glit- 
ter as  if  they  were 
real ;  and  whilst  she 
was  doing  it  we  henr^l 
a  gentle  knock  at  the 
baek  door*  I  opened 
it,  and  there  stood  the 
wife  of  our  next-door 
neigh  hour  y  quite  «& 
uneducated  person,  yet 
one  whose  f  "  "  ' 
we   valued    !• 

had  been  given  to  ub  in  udversity, 

*  I*ve  brought  back  the  potatoes  I  borrowed  uf 

to-day,'  she  said  pleasantly*     She  often  borrowed  In:  .  ^ 

that  way.     Then  catching  sight  of  Molly  Bhe  cried,  *  Why, 

Munnersi  whatever  have  you  got  there  ? ' 
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Molly  explained,  in  detail.     Mrs.  Mason  turned  the  ornameuta 
fet  carefully. 

*  Mason's  a  jeweller,  you  know/  she  remarked  presently. 

*  Oh,  is  he  ?  I  didn't  know,'  answered  Molly, 

*  I  dare  say  not.    We  don't  tell  folks ;  it's  better  not,  for  he 
en  haa  work  to  do  at  home.     But  he  is,  and  he's  something 

lore ;   he's  a  diamond-setter — the  only  one  in  Blankhampton* 
stones  is  real,'  she  added  carelessly,  yet  with  the  air  of  a 
who  knew  the  value  of  words. 
'  What !  *  we  cried  together, 

*  Them's  real,'  she  repeated ;  '  worth  thousands.    Fine  emerald!?, 
-worth  more  than  the  diamonds ;  but  Til  fetch  Mason.' 

*  Are  you  sure  ? '  cried  Molly  in  an  agonised  voice. 

*  They  don't  set  jiaste  clear,  my  dear,'  answered  Mrs.  Mason 
^indly,  and  disappeared. 

When  3Iason  came  we  found  she  was  right.     They  were  worth 
ands — }\X€t  thirty,  and  most  probably  had  been  Lord  Cumber- 
last  gift  to  his  actress- love.     Molly  insisted  upon  sharing 
bem  with  Jack,     Bless  her!  she  still  has  a  firm  belief,  and  will 
it  to  her  dying  day,  that  *  mother  was  only  having  a  little 
t  out  of  us  *  when  she  left  her  her  great-aunt's  stage-effects. 
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The  most  curious  perhaps  of  the  '  Curiosities  of  Literature '  is 
this  slip  of  ignorance  D'lsraeli  himself  makes  of  the  precise  kind 
that  he  is  gibbeting  in  Congreve  and  others.  In  exposing  the 
incompetence  of  the  editor  of  *  Reliquiae  Gethinianae ' — the  post^ 
humously  published  commonplace  book  of  that  Lady  Grace  Gethin 
whose  monument  is  in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey — ^he 
says  :— 

Tho  Ih'hqu'uv  Gcthin\iu\(t  might  weU  have  delighted  their  readers  ;  but  those 
who  had  read  I^jhI  Bacon's  *Ksijiiys*  and  other  writers,  such  as  Owen  Feltliam 
and  Osborne,  from  whom  these  relics  are  chiefly  extracted,  might  have  ^wondered 
that  Bacon  shnulil  have  been  so  little  known  to  the  families  of  the  Nortons  and 
tlie  Gethins,  to  wliom  her  ladyship  was  allied ;  to  Congreve  and  the  editor  ;  and 
Btill  more  particularly  to  subsequent  compilers,  as  Ballard,  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  and 
hitely  tlie  Jlev.  Mark  Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Granger,  who  both  give  speci- 
mens of  these  relics  without  a  suspicion  that  they  were  transcribing  literally  from 
Lord  Bacon's  *  Ks.>ays.* 

Hereon  D'lsraeli  proceeds  to  give  specimens  of  these  relics 
without  a  suspicion  that  he  was  himself  transcribing  literally  from 
Bacon's  essays.  *  It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds  of  chastity  and 
obedience  in  the  wife,'  he  quotes  from  the  *  Reliquiae,' '  if  she  think 
her  husband  wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous. 
Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions  for  middle  age, 
and  old  men's  nurses.' 

And  then  he  adds,  *  This  degrading  sentence  is  found  in  some 
writer  whose  name  I  cannot  recollect.'  But  *the  degrading 
sentence'  is  found,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  Bacon's  essay  *0n 
Marriage  and  Single  Life.'  A  similar  slip  is  made  by  Montaigne 
in  his  essay  *  Of  Moderation,'  where  he  quotes,  as  from  *  some 
obscure  and  lascivious  poet,'  a  gross  and  garbled  version  of  a 
passage  from  the  Iliad  (xiv.  194).  Montaigne,  again,  is  credited 
by  Bacon  with  a  debt  due  really  to  Plutarch.  '  Montaigne  saith 
prettily  when  he  enquired  the  reason  why  the  word  of  the  1%% 
should  be  such  a  disgrace  and  such  an  odious  charge.  Saith  he, 
"  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  is  brave  towards  God  and  a  coward  towards  man," '  A 
fine  saying,  to  be  found,  however,  in  Plutarch's  *  Life  of  Lysandar.' 
While,  perhaps,  Montaigne's  own  fine  remark  in  this  essay '  Of 
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iving  the  Lie,'  that  *  no  commuuity,  however  degraded,  could 

>ld  together  without  truth,*  might  have  been  in  Sir  Thomas 

trowne's  mind  when  he  wrote,  in  '  Pseudodoxia  Epidemic^/  '  All 

>mmanity  i&  cootiQued  by  truth,  and  that  of  hell  cannot  consist 

ithout  it/     But,  indeed,  Montuigne  is  a  vast  literary  reser^'oir, 

rawu  ujKin  by  as  many  channels  as  it  drains — which  is  to  say  a 

deal,     Hiif  own  innumerable  and  unacknowledged  debta  to 

8c«ro^  Seneca,  Lucretius,  Plutarch,  Plato,  &c.   &e.  he  justifies 

lUB   pleasantly :    *  All,  or  nearly  all,  my  borrowings   are  from 

lihor<  so  famous  and  au  ancient  that  they  seem  to  me  to  (ell 

ifficiently   themselves  who  they  are,  without   giving   me   the 

[lubii',     Thfir  reasons,  comparisons,  and  arguments  I  transplant 

irpoBely  into  my  own  soil  and  confound  them  amongst  my  own 

il  the  author  and  awe  the  audacity  of  those  modern  iu- 

usurers  of  writings  of  all  sorts*     I  would  have  them  give 

lutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  lash  themselves  into  fiu-y  with 

liling  Ufjon  Seneca,  wliile  under  the  impression  that  they  are 

lling  at  me/     *  I  meant  it  for  the  man  behind  you,'  cried  the 

llow  in  the   hustings  crowd,  who  had  flung  a  dead  cat  into 

If         V  vV  face*     *I  wish  you  had  meant  it  for  me,  and  hit  the 

iiid  me/ growled  Macaulay  with  all  Montaigne's  humorous 

of  ifuch  decent  and  discriminating  criticism. 

But  sic  V08  nan  vobin  mdllfiattis  apeti.     If  Mantaigne  has 

L^lcn  and  stored  honey  from  every  flower,  it  is  only  to  have  it 

|ched  from  him  in  macsses  by  others.     Bacon  even,  even  8hake- 

ir«*  his  debtors  often  for  ideas,  and  sometimes  for  the  very 

Lieir  expression.     *This  is  the  reiuion,'  sitys  Montaigne,  in 

ewmy  on  *The  Folly  of  Measuring  Truth  and  Error  by  Our 

Ca[jacity' — *  this  is  the  reason  that  children,  the  common 

ople,  women,  and  sick   folks  are  most  apt  to  be   led  bv   the 


•Anger/  J^iys  Hiicna  in  i      '     ay  on  tuui  passion,  *  i^  ccrtamly 

kind  of  baseness,  as  il  ii|i|M..i^  well  in  the  weakness  uf  those 

ibjedi  in  whom  it  reigns— children,  women,  old  folk,  sick  folk** 

Or  oompare»  again,  these  two  passagen  from  Baooo  with  the 

lined  passage  from  Montaigne : — 

Hi»  itukir  »  i?oo(1  iincircr  who,  wtu^a  hm  wiui  nhown  hujii:  up  in  thir  ttai|)lc  thm 

•c  whu  Uml  fuirUlot  ih^ii  vuwn  aflor  tv^^inn^  tmm  tiup* 
il  witit  iha  i|Qcstioci,  *  Did  he  t>at  thtm  r«cugai«e  the  will 
in  h\»  turn,  '  Bui  where  arc  \]kc  pictuica  of  tliciti?  wbo  Luvv 
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acupentitioa-'iis  astrology,  clreumsi  ometis,  jadgments,  and  the  like— wbetein 
msxLt  pleJitied  with  saoh  vanities,  attend  to  those  eveDts  which  are  ful^lmects,  bat 
oegiect  and  pass  over  the  instances  where  they  fail  (though  this  it*  amob  mote 
frequently  the  ciwse). — Novum  Organum,  \,  46  :  Johni on*s  translation- 
It  is  the  root  of  all  enpeivtition  that  to  the  natoie  of  the  mind  of  all  men  it 
19  consonant  for  the  afOnnative  or  active  to  affect  more  than  the  negati 
privatiTe;  so  that  a  few  times  hitting  or  presence  countervails  ofttimes  > 
or  absence,  as  was  well  answered  by  Diagoras  to  him  that  showed  him  in  >ej^- 
ttine*s  terople  the  great  number  of  pictnres  of  such  as  had  scaped  shipwreck  and 
had  paid  their  vows  to  Xeptune,  saying,  *  Advise  now,  yon  that  think  it  folly  to 
invocate  Neptune  in  tempest.*  *  Yea,  but,'  saith  Diagoras^  *  where  are  they 
pftinted  that  are  drowned  ? ' — Thf  Adruneement  ttf  Learnifffff  xiv.  9. 

I  think  never  the  better  of  these  almanack  makers  for  some  accidental  hit** 
,  for  nobody  marks  their  false  prognostics,  because  they  are  LnGnite  and  onl^ ' 
but  if  they  hit  upon  one  trnth^  that  carries  a  mighty  report  as  being  nu 
credible,  and  prodigioos.  So  Diagoras,  sumamed  the  Alhebl,  ahswenxl  hiiii  in 
^amothracc  who,  showing  him  in  the  temple  the  several  offerings  and  stories  In 
pictures  of  those  who  had  escaped  shipwreck,  said  to  him,  *  Look,  you  who  think 
the  gods  ho^e  no  care  of  human  things,  what  do  you  s^iy  to  these  saved  from 
death  by  their  grace  ? '  *  Why,  I  say/  he  replied,  *  that  the  pict  urea  of  the 
drowned — the  greater  number  by  far— -are  not  here**^  Mitntai^Hf*^  E«my9^  i.  H. 

Or  compare,  again,  Montaigne  on  death,  with  Bacon  and  wit 
Jeremy  Taylor  on  the  same  subject.  *  Every  opinion,  howevil 
weak,  is  of  force  enough  to  make  itself  espoused  at  the  expense  of 
life/  says  Montaigne,  *  It  is  worth  observing,'  says  Bacon,  *  that 
there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates  and 
masters  the  fear  of  death,' 

Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ;  and,  as  that  natnial  fe 
in  children  is  increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  .  ...»  It  is  groans  and  ( 
valsions  and  a  discoloured  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  Blacks  and  obseqaiet 
and  the  like,  that  show  death  terrible,— iJucwi*^  Egtayt,  ii. 

The  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children  ;   the  \isits  of  astonished 
afflicted  friends ;  the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servants  ;  a  dark 
set  round  with  burning  tapers ;  our  beds  environed  with  physicians  and  divine 
in  short,  nothing  but  ghostliness  and  horror  round  about  ns,  render:;  death 
formidable  that  a  man  almost  fancies  liimself  dead  and  buried  already.    Chihh 
arc  afraid  of  those  even  that  they  know  beat  and  love  best  when  disgui 
vizor,  and  so  are  we ;  the  vizor  must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as 
which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  find  not  hing  undemeatli  but  the  very  samej 
that  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor  chambermaid  died  a  day  or  two  ogo  without  anj 
manner  of  apprehension  or  concern.— Slontaigne,  i.  19. 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises  and  solemn  bugb^arsv  th 
tinsel  and  the  actings  by  candlelight,  and  proper  and  fantastic  ceremooifi^  I 
minstrels  and  the  nolsemakers,  the  women  and  the  weepersi  the  swooning  tui 
!be  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the  physicians,  the  dark  room  and  tlic  min 
the  kindred  and  the  watches ;  and  then  to  die  Is  easy,  ready,  and  tjaiUe 
its  tronblesome  c«*cumstances.     It  is  the  same    baimless  thing   that  a 
fehepberd  suffered  yesterday,  ot  a  maidservant   to-da>  —  JtTWny  Taylor,  M 
B^hig^  vii.  4, 
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Tn  these  parallel  paBsages  the  resemblances  are  too  circum- 
itial  and  minute  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  Jeremy  Taylor 
^«id  Bacon  borrowed  direct  from  Seneca,  and  not  intermediately 
^Hbroagh  ilontaigne. 

^H  There  is  Ftill  less  doubt,  as  Shakespeare  commentators  admit, 
^^Biat  Oonralo's  ideal  commonwealth,  which  he  pictures  for  the 
^K version  of  the  wrecked  king^g  sad  thoughts  in  *  The  Tempest/  is 
^Ki  almost  verbatim  transcript  from  Montaigne— whose  essays,  in 
^Vlorio^s  translalion,  with  Shakespeare^s  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf^ 
is  one  of  Uie  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

r  iLg  coinmonweaiih  I  would  by  coutrarted 
Kxecute  all  things;  for  no  kind  of  irntViQ 
^VovM  1  admit ;  no  name  of  ma^stmto  ; 
l.>  leers  should  not  be  known;  riches,  poverty. 
And  lue  of  ^nice,  none;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupatioin — all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  but  innooetit  and  pare. 

*It  is  a  nation/  says  Montaigne  in  Florio's  translation,  qjcak- 
kof  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  America — 

Ti  ii  a  nation,  would  I  auawi^r  Plato,  that  hath  no  kind  of  tratlic,  no  know- 

ladgv  of  letters,  no  inlefligenoe  of  nwmbcrs,  no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  i>olitic 

iitperiority  j  no  use  of  *«  rviee,  of  riches,  or  of  poverty  :  no  contract*,  no  »uccimi- 

^  no  |4irlitioD$i,  no  occupation,  but  td!c ;  no  respect  of  Idndroil  but  common, 

but  natuffU,  no  manuring  of  lands,  no  use  of  wine,  com,  or  luvtal. 

But,  indeed,  Shakespeare,  though  he   is   supposed  to  liave 
'  Montaigne's  translator,  Florio,  both  as  Holofemes  atjd  as 
I  Adriano  Dc  Arrnado  in  *  J^ove's  Labour's  I^ost,*  owed  immea^ 
I  ittmbly  nriore  to  Montaigne  than  this  unimportant  passage* 

Of  our  other  great  poet  Milton's*  indebtedness  to  Vondel  it  is 

diets  to  apeak  with  Mr.  Edmundson's  book  and  the  reviews 

_j«on  so  frewh   in   the  reader's  recollection.      Of  course   Mr, 

Imundson  has  overshot  himself  and  proved  too  much ;  ai§,  for 

,  in  this*  discovery  (almost  as  grotesque  as  Vondrl's  de- 

i  of  the  Metamorphosirt  itself)  of  xMilton*s  plagiariim  from 

I  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  serpent: — 

Hb  tiia^e  ilrawii  P  and  ipofo* 

Ei«  ann*  clung  t^  ^-^ •niwiniog 

1m1»  other*  tlU,  fappiaolvd,  dawn  bo  Idl 

A.  monftfouf  norpeat  on  hit  beHy  pfoae.^  Pnradis^  Zo^t,  x.  ft  1 1   II . 
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*  Which,'  gays  Mr.  Edmundson,  *  will  be  clearly  seen  to  have  its 
original  in  Vondel's  lines ' : — 

Tliat  bright  face  to  cruel  snout, 
Tlie  teutb  to  fangs  sharpened  for  gnawing  st«el, 
The  feet  and  hands  to  fourfold  claws,  the  skin 
Of  pearly  fairness  to  a  dusky  hide  ; 
Tlie  back,  with  bristles  rough,  two  dnigon  wings 
Spreads  forth.     In  short,  the  Archangel,  whom  but  now 
All  angels  honoured,  is  transfigured  quite — 
A  medley  of  seven  bea^^ts,  each  horrible. 

If  such  a  grotesque  metamorphosis  was  to  be  described  in 
detail  at  all,  could  it  conceivably  be  more  diflerently  described? 
Or  is  it  conceivable  that  Milton  should  have  been  such  a  klepto- 
maniac chiffonier  as  to  rake  up  such  rubbish  ? 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  called 

*  the  most  inexplicable  coincidence  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture,' between  the  lines  in  *  Lycidas,'  written  in  1637  : — 

Fame  is  the  spur  tliat  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise — 
Tliat  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds ; 

and  these  lines  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Sir  John  van  Olden  Bamavelt,' 
written  fifteen  years  earlier  (in  1622) : — 

Read  but  o*er  the  stories 
Of  men  most  famed  for  courage  and  for  counsel. 
And  you  shall  find  that  the  desire  for  glory 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
Was  the  last  frailty  wise  men  e'er  put  oflF. 

'  May  there  not  possibly,'  asks  Mr.  Swinburne,  *  be  some  Italian 
original,  as  yet  undiscovered,  of  the  famous  line,  which  must  have 
struck  every  reader  of  the  passage  above  cited  with  instant  and 
astonished  recognition?'  But  surely  the  original  of  the  famous 
line  is  in  Tacitus : — 

Etiam  sapientibus  cupido  gloriie  uovLssima  exuitur.— Tacitus,  Hist,  iv.  6. 

In  Montaigne,  too,  you  find  the  same  sentiment,  more  diffusely 
expressed,  buttressed  by  a  quotation  from  Augustin  : — 

And  of  men*8  unreasonable  humours  it  scemeth  that  the  best  philosophers  do 
more  slowly  and  more  unwillinsrly  clear  themselves  of  this  [thirst  for  fame]  than 
of  another.  It  is  the  most  peevish,  the  most  f reward,  and  the  most  obstinate  of 
allinflrmities.  *  Quia  etiam  bene  jprofieientes  animos  tentare  ncncettat.* — Augustin* 
Ik  Or.  Dei.  v.  14. 

In  Tacitus  also  is  to  be  found  the  original  of  that  couplet  of 
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len  whicli  Macauluj  la«bed  Lord  Mahon  for  forgetting,  or  not 

lowing : — 

Forgiv0iie8»  to  ilie  injured  <Wth  boLong, 

But  thoy  ne'er  pardon  who  bnvo  done  the  wrgii^^ 

deorge  Herbert  has   it,   *The   oflFender  never  ]>ardon8.' 

Propnufn  huuiatti  imjtnli  ed  uiUsnti  qat^m  Uv^eris,'  somewhere 

res  TacitUB,  wbo  might  also  perhap2!i  claim  priority  for  the 

and  hackneyed  phrase  of  Disraeli's^  *  conspicuous  by  their 

ace.'     In  the  *  AnnaU'  (iii*  76)  we  read  :  *  A'd  pra^fuhjebani 

it^tfiua  atque  BnUu^j  eo  ipm quod  ej[fif/ics  eorutn  non  miidHnUffrJ 

Another  verse  of  DrydenV,  known  to  all  Lord  Mucaulay's  st^hool- 

_boyii  :— 

A  tl^ry  *oiit,  which »  wmkinguut  its  way* 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decays 
Atid  oVruiformecJ  Uw  tfjawment  of  tjlay» 

rpaiBlleled  cloBcly  by  these  passages  iti  8hakes[jeare  and  Fuller : — 

Thi   ?no«6!ijitit  care  and  labuur  of  hiw  mind 

:  MTOught  tlie  miire  that  should  contlne  it  in 
,  .  Lull)  that  lifo  looks  through  and  will  hrook  out. 

flenrjf  I K,  ih.  Act  \v.  Sc*  iv, 

lone  of  a  Ic&au  body  and  riNige,  m  if  his  eHger  souU  bithig  for  auger  nl 
f  hb  hcAr,  rl'Tcjred  t*>  trei  a  pKumg'o  through  it.^ — Fathr^t  Life  of  Duke 

T  :li  a  mere,  though  a  strange,  coincidence 

_that  ^fer  in  the  same  words  the  beneficence  of 

nth  from  its  universality.     ^It  is  impossible/  says  Swift,  Hhat 

Qjthing  so  natural,  so  nece^siiry,  so  universal  as  death  should  ever 

itve  been  designed  by  Provideuoe  as  an  evil  tomaukincL'   'De^ith 

loot  be  an  evil,  for  it  is  aniversal,'  saj^s  Schiller.    Compare  this 

g  with  Zeno*s  quibbling  and  puerile      "         m  :  *  No  evil 

iblc  ;  but  death  is  hoQourable :  then  ithisnotan 

*    Judged  by  the  aphorism  that  *  words  are  the  counters  of 

men  but  the  money  of  fools,'  these  Grecian  sages,  wbo  blow 

ioap  bubbles,  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure* 

Talking  of  tbe  tise  and  abuse  of  words,  the  saying  attributed 

Toltaire  and  Uy  Talleyrand,  that  *  w     '         <  given  \i»  to  conceal 

thoughU/  goes  farther  back  thaii  ih,  to  whom  it  has 

been  traced.     'The  true  use  of  speech/  saya  Jack   Spindle  in 

Goldsmi^ '  '       *  «»f  the  World,*  *is  not  go  much  to  express  onr 

lis  ai»  uem/  But  Young  before  him  ha<l  written: — 

Wbefv  Nature^fl  end  of  l^guo^e  b  d«Glmcdf 
And  EQ«n  tftlk  only  t/>  c«>E»o«al  tbtk  lainil. 
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And,  before  Young,  South  had  preached,  in  one  of  his  wittiest 
sermons : — 

In  sbort,  this  seems  to  bo  the  true  inward  judgment  of  aU  our  politic  sages, 
that  speech  was  given  to  th*.*  ordinary  sort  of  men  wliereby  to  communicate  their 
mind,  but  to  wise  nion  whereby  to  conceal  it. 

Young,  again,  as  well  as  Pope,  has  been  anticipated  by  more 
than  one  in  his  definition  of  Nature  as  the  art  of  God : — 

The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

'  In  brief,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  *  Keligio  iledici,' 
*all  things  are  artificial,  for  Xature  is  the  Art  of  God' — words 
which  Hobbes  has  adopted  unaltered  in  the  first  line  of  his  intro- 
duction to  *  Leviathan.'  But,  indeed,  the  definition  is  as  old  as 
Plato,  who  says :  *  Those  things  which  are  said  to  be  done  by 
Xature  are  indeed  done  by  Divine  Art.' 

In  depreciating  a  distinction  of  another  land  between  Art  and 
Xature,  Bums  has  hit  upon  a  happy  illustration  without  a  suspicion, 
probably,  of  its  having  done  duty  more  than  once  before  in  the 
same  service.     His  democratic  sentiment — 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that — 

is  to  be  found  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Wycherley's 
*  Plain  Dealer  *  :— 

I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title ;  'tis  not  the  King's  stamp  can  make  the  metal 
better. 

From  Wycherley  Sterne  probably  stole  it ;  for,  when  stealing  is 
in  question,  the  presumption  is  always  against  Sterne,  so  bad  is 
his  *  record.'  *  Honours,  like  impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  an 
ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal ;  but  gold  and  silver 
will  pass  all  the  world  over  without  any  other  recommendation 
than  their  own  weight,'  he  says  in  *  Tristram  Shandy.' 

Usually  it  is  the  last  man  with  the  least  claim  who  is  credited 
with  originating  some  wise  or  witty  saying  ;  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  current  coin  are  those  of  the  last  king  who  has 
re-minted  it.  Eochefoucauld's  Lucretian  cynicism,  *  Dana  Vadr 
versitS  de  nos  meilleura  amis  nous  trouvona  toujaura  qudque 
chose  qiU  ne  noua  cUplatt  paaj*  and  his  neat  but  inaccurate  defini- 
tion of  hypocrisy  as  un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  a  la  vertuy  are 
both  to  be  found  within  a  paragraph  of  each  other  in  Montaigne's 
essay  *•  Of  Profit  and  Honesty.'   And  in  Fontenelle's  *  Dialogues  of 
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ie  Bend  *  (Seneca  and  Marot)  occurs  Napoleon's  aphorism,  *  Du 
rtiblim^  an  ritlUnde  it  n*p  a  (jn*im  pas*/  and  before  Napoleon, 
PoDft  Paine,  in  a  note  at  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  his  '  Age 
rf  Reason/  had  said  the  same  thing  less  epigrammatically ; — 

hIhI  1  he  n*licaluiis  arc?  of  leu  hj  nearly  related  that  it  is  difticult  to 
JAtclj,     Unc  utop  iitjove  tho  sublime  nmkei!  the  ridicitlou;*,  and  oue 
ilep  aitiuve  tbe  ridicnlous  ronkcB  the  sublime  agniu. 

Again,  Goldsmith's  exquisitely  expressed 

Aud  H»  »  Ukue  whom  hounds  aud  horns  pursue 
PantM  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  llcw, 
I  still  hivl  hopes',  my  long  vexntioos  jTast, 
lltrrt?  to  rL'turtj,  and  die  at  home  at  lant, 

in  quotation  Waller's 

I  would  Im  gUkd  to  die  like  Ih^  Mj4r,  where  I  wqa  iDu«et)» 

dd  Drj'ilen's 

Th«  hare  iij  posiuros  or  in  plains  ia  fotuid : 

Emblem  of  human  life,  who  ruii^  the  round. 
And,  after  all  his  wandenog  ways  are  done, 
Hb  circle  filK  and  end**  where  he  be^uri, 
Just  as  the  Betting  meeta  the  rising  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dryden's 

For  tboae,  whom  God  to  roia  htm  designed. 
Be  dtfl  for  fate  and  first  de^filroyi  the  mind, 

_has  not  mpplanted  our  old  friend  Qxum  Dexis  vult  jierdere  priti8 
fn^tiat^  though  this  is  but  a  Latin  translation  in  an  edition  of 
Stiripideft  of  the  line 

But  the  happiest  of  all  plagiarisms  perhaps  is  Ben  Jonson's 
ong  *  To  Celiai*  which,  as  Mr.  Symonds  and  others^  have  shown, 
l)eeu  pieced  together  exquisitely  out  of  the  '  Ix»ve  Letters  *  of 
ilostratus : — 

Urink  to  ifh  thine  (;yt»» 

And  T  with  uiln«; 

Or  1'  hut  *n  the  etipv 

A  look  for  wimj< 

*K|i«l  hi  §$6wmt  Wf6miv  roll  Bp^p-a^iif li*  li  ^vi^^ti,  rdr  »*ir  oVrvr 

fiKjiMf^*^  f^  lirWA^a,  —  Kayiur,  p.  355. 

I  3UUI  thee  Ut< 

Kot  m  much 
Am  giHng  it  o  ! 

tl  ooiUd  not 
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UiirofjL^  ffoi  trri^ayov  ^6iwv,  ou  ffh  rifiAyj  iced  toOto  fikv  ydp,  AAA'  avrois  tc  x« 
(6fifvos  rots  p69ois  Xya  fiii  fiapavB^. — K'lyser,  p.  343. 

15ut  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  si»ntst  it  kick  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  ^tows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

£i  44  /3ouA€i  Tt  ^t\y  x^p'^(^*^^^^  "^^  Xu^aya  axniev  iiyrinffii^ov  fiiiKtri  Wfoi 
jioddfy  iJi6vov  a\Aa  Koi  <rof».—  Kayser,  p.  358. 

If  Jonson  has  picked  the  roses  out  of  Philostratus's  garden, 
has  made  the  immortal  wreath  he  has  woven  of  them  breathe  oi 
of  himself. 

To  come  down  to  more  obvious  and  audacious  thefts,  where  t 
property  stolen  is  not,  like  plate,  put  into  the  melting-pot  and  ] 
cast,  but,  like  a  watch,  is  pocketed  as  it  is.  Here  is  a  very  fame 
watch  that  has  been  so  pocketed,  and  has  only  just  stopped  af 
ticking  from  ten  thousand  pulpits  for  one  hundred  yean*.  Pale 
*  watch'  was  indisputably  stolen  from  Nieuwentyt,  the  Dul 
philosopher,  as  translated  by  Chamberlayne,  as  the  foUowi 
parallel  passages  show : — 

C)ver  tlic  face  of  tlie  watch  there  is  placed  a  i^'lass,  a  material  employed 
no  (itluT  part  of  tlie  work,  but  in  tlie  room  of  which,  if  there  had  been  any  ot 
ilian  a  transparent  substance,  the  hour  could  not  have  been  seen  without  open 
the  case. — Pulry'x  Evidences. 

Over  the  han«l  there  is  ])laced  a  clear  gla.'ss  in  the  place  of  which,  if  th 
were  any  otlier  than  a  transparent  substance,  the  hour  could  not  have  been  s 
without  opening  the  cas^e. —  Chamhcrlaijiw's  Tramlailon  of  yicutcentyf. 

Of  such  literal  and  unquestionable  plagiarisms  the  most  ext: 
ordinary — when  the  slight  temptation  to  the  theft  is  weigh 
against  its  barefaced  nature  and  its  wide  extent — is  that  whi 
De  Quincey  has  traced  home  to  Coleridge.  I  do  not  think  th( 
is  very  much  in  his  discoveries — Ist,  that  the  expression  *  insi 
portably  advancing '  has  been  borrowed  by  Coleridge  from  *  Sams 
Agonistes.'  2nd,  that  the  *  Hymn  to  Chamouni '  is  an  expansi 
of  a  short  poem  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  German  poete 
Frederica  Brun.  3rd,  that  the  idea  of  ^  The  Ancient  Mariner '  ¥ 
derived  from  Shelvocke's  reference,  in  his  '  Voyage  Sound  t 
World,'  to  his  lieutenant's  morbid  fancy  that  the  long  spell  of  ft 
weather  they  had  encountered  was  due  to  an  albatross  which  h 
persistently  pursued  the  ship  till  it  was  at  last  shot  by  the  moi 
maniac,  without,  however,  the  shot  taking  the  desired  effect  up 
the  weather.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  wholesale,  cynic 
and  senseless  robbery? 
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he  *  Biogni|ihiii  Lii^rATin '  occurs  a  disi^rtation  upoa  tbe  reciprocal  reU- 
l  tl»e  Kise  and  the  Ctf^tare,  tbai  ii*,  of  lUv  ohj^'ctirr  and  I  he  9Hf/jpetirt»^  and 
Attom|Jt  is  Ennde,  by  inverHng  the  |:ostulatc^  from  which  the  ftrg^inient  stjiuta» 
I  »how  how  each  might  arise  as  a  product  ;  bj*  an  int«Uig^ible  genesis,  from  the 
Tliis  essay  of  Colcndgo's  is  prefaced  by  a  few  words,  in  which,  awaro 
'  i.if  tic^  with  SchellltJif,  he  dedares  his  wiilingne*3  to  acknowledge 
|l  M/)  1*0  great  a  man,  in  any  case  wliere  truth  would  allow  him  to 

this  particular  ea5c»  insisting  on  the  Jnij>0£«tbiUty  tltat  he  could 
I vc  borrowed  aixuments  wbieh  he  h»<l  fir»t  geen  some  yea r«  aft t«r  he  had  thovtgbt 
H  the  whole  hypothesis y/n^/^nu  mnrte.     Alter  thi^s,  what  was  my  astonishment 
^find  that  ihti  entire  c*^?ay,  fixim  the  tirst  word  to  the  last,  is  a  vi^tbtitim  transla- 
"         with  no  attempt  in  a  single  instance  lo  appropriate  the 
■^  the  arguments  or  by  diversifying  the  illiiisirBtions  ?  »  .  ♦ 
ttjMgo  any  need  to  borrow  from  SchetUng?     Did  he  borrow  in 
?    Not  at  all  J  there  lay  tlie    wonik-r     He  (»pun  daily*  and  at  all 
t  ment  of  his  own  aetivitie*,  and  from  the  loom  of  his  own 
J  itos  mortj  gorgeous  by  far,  and  supported  by  a  pomp  and 
ling  — no,  nor  any  German  that  ever  breathed ,  not 
Jean  red  in  his  dreams. — IM  Qmnctif'i  llWXjr,  vol,  ii, 

fiiltd«Ll  laylur  Cokridgo. 

Apropos  of  Coleridge,  perliiips  a  iKiirallelit^m  between  his  de- 
^nption  of  atheism  and  that  of  Tennygon  id  one  of  his  latest 
*  Despair/  is  worth  notice  x — 

I  crazed  myself  over  their  horribk'  infidel  writings?     O  yes, 
^Jrw^  Uit*o  are  the  new  dark  jig«.*?<,  you  see,  ui  the  jKjpuhir  ptesn, 

|tiie  bat  oome;»  out  of  his  cave,  and  the  owls  are  whooping  at  atx>n, 
.r»hi  U  the  lord  of  thb  dunghill,  and  crows  to  tlic  sun  and  moon. 


The  owU^i  Alheihui, 
J^rdHn^*  on  ohM?rnr  wtnr*  n^To-y  tfif  noon» 


m  close, 


Cries  out,  *  Whetv  is  it  ^  — Cokruiife, 

I  cannot  concltiile  this  rather  bald  and  desultory  in vt-ntory  of 
ilolen  goods  more  appropriately  than  by  tracing  back  Prudhon^s 
Qgtification  of  all  robbery,  *  La  j/rt/prUt^^  c'rM  le  tW/  to  a  no 
iiiource  than  that  of  *St.  Ambrose,  who  thu»  preaches 
'principle  in  8imiliir  langunge,  * Siiperjtmtm  nuvd  taxes 
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IN  CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 

^  What  we  sutfer  from  most,'  said  the  Spectre,  when  I  had  partly 
recovered  from  my  fright,  *  is  a  kind  of  aphakia.* 

The  Spectre  was  sitting  on  the  armchair  beside  my  bed  in  the 
haunted  room  of  Castle  Dangerous. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  I,  as  distinctly  as  the  chattering  of  my 
teeth  would  permit, '  that  I  quite  follow  you.  Would  you  mind 
— excuse  me — handing  me  that  flask  which  lies  on  the  table  near 
you.  .  .  .  Thanks.' 

The  Spectre,  without  stirring,  so  arranged  the  a  priori  sensuous 
schemata  of  time  and  space  *  that  the  silver  flask,  which  had  been 
well  out  of  my  reach,  was  in  my  hand.  I  poured  half  the  contents 
into  the  cup  and  oflVred  it  to  him. 

*  No  spirit^,'  he  said  cuitly. 

I  swallowed  eagerly  the  heady  liquor,  and  felt  a  little  more 
like  myself. 

*  You  were  complaining,'  I  remarked,  '  of  something  like 
aphasia  ? ' 

*  I  was,'  he  replied.  '  You  know  what  aplias-ia  is  in  the  human 
subject  ?  A  paralysis  of  certain  nervous  centres,  which  prevents  the 
patient,  though  perfectly  sane,  from  getting  at  the  words  which 
he  intends  to  use,  and  forces  others  upon  him.  He  may  wish  to 
observe  that  it  is  a  fine  morning,  and  may  discover  that  his  idea 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  observation  about  the  Roman  Calendar 
under  the  Emperor  Justinian.  That  is  aphasia,  and  we  suflfer 
from  what,  I  presume,  is  a  spiritual  modification  of  that  disorder.' 

^  Yet  to-night,'  I  responded,  *  you  are  speaking  like  a  printed 
book.' 

*  To-night,'  said  the  Spectre,  acknowledging  the  compliment 
with  a  bow,  *•  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  favourable.' 

*'  Not  to  9>ie,'  I  thought,  with  a  sigh. 

*  And  I  am  able  to  manifest  myself  with  unusual  clearness.' 

*•  Then  you  are  not  always  in  such  form  as  I  am  privileged  to 
find  you  in  ?  '  I  inquired. 

*  By  no  means,'  replied  the  Spectre.  *  Sometimes  I  cannot 
appear  worth  a  cent.     Often  I  am  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 

*  Thifl  article  waa  originally  written  for  *  Mind,*  but  the  author  changed  bif. 
The  reference  is  to  Kant^s  Philosophy. 
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fcven  quite  iiiilLi«cermble  by  any  of  the  semes.     Sometimes  I  tau 
ily  nip  on  the  table,  or  send  a  cold  wind  over  a  visitor*8  face,  or 
most  pull  off  his  bedolothes  (like  the  spirit  which  appeared  to 
igula,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius)  and  utter  hollow  groons/ 
*That'?  rxnetly  what  you  duly  I  said,  *  when  you  wakened  me. 
U^  thought  I  should  have  died/ 

^H  *  I  cao*t  say  how  distressed  I  am/  answered  the  Spectre,  *  It 
^■0  just  an  instance  of  what  I  was  trying  to  explain.  We  don't 
^Kqow  how  we  are  going  to  manifest  ourselves/ 
^H  *  Don't  apologiBe/  I  replied,  *  for  a  constitutional  peculiaiity, 
^Bto  what  do  you  attribute  your  success  to-night  ?  ' 
^"  *  Partly  to  your  extremely  receptive  condition,  partly  to  the 
whisky  you  took  in  the  smoking-room,  but  chiefly  to  the  magnetic 
Bnrironment.* 

'  Then  you  do  not  suffer  at  all  from  aphasia  just  now  ? ' 

*  Not  a  touch  of  it  at  thi:?  moment,  thank  you ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
iio  suffer  horribly.     This  accounts  for  ever\i:hiDg  that  you 

Jied  spirits  6nd  remarkable  and  enigmatic  in  our  conduct. 

mm  n  something,  straight  enough  ;  but  our  failure  is  in  expres- 

Just  think   how  often  you  go  wrong  yourselves,  though 

IT  Spirits  have  a  brain  to  play  on,  like  the  musician  with  a 

no.     Now  we  have  to  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  any  such 

ical  advant-ageas  a  brain  of  cellnlar  tissue  ' — here  he  sud- 

look  the  form  of  a  white  lady  with  a  blaek  sjieV  nv^r  her 

),  and  disappeared  in  the  wainscot, 

*  Excuse  me,*  he  said  a  moment  afterwards,  quite  in  his  ordi- 
voice,  '  I  had  a  touch  of  it,  I  fancy.     I  lost  the  thread  of 

argument,  and  am  dimly  conscious  of  having  expressed  myself 
mme  unusual  and  more  nr  less  incoherent  fashion.     I  hope  it 
nothing  at  all  vulgar  or  distressing  ? ' 

*  Nothing  out  of  the  way  in  haunted  houses,  I  aasure  yoo,*  I 
p^plied,  *  merely  a  white  lady  with  a  black  mt^k  over  her  hfad/ 

J^Qhf   (hut   was  it/  he    answered  with  a  sigh;  *l  often  am 

Fin  that  way.     Don't  mitid  me  if  I  turn  into  a  luminous 

or  a  very  old  man  in  chains,  or  a  lady  in  a  green  gown  and 

^heeled  shoes,  or  a  heJidless  horseman,  or  a  Mauth  hound,  or 

9g  of  that  sort.     They  are  all  quite  imperfect  expressionn 

^onr  nature,— symptoms,  in  short,  of  the  malady  I  mentioned/ 

*Then  the  appalling  manifestations  to  which  you  allude  are 

ot  the  apparitions  of  the  eiwential  ghott  ?    It  is  not  in  those 

IS  that  he  appears  among  his  friendji  ? ' 
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*  Certainly  not/  said  the  Spectre,  *and  it  would  be  very  pro- 
motive of  good  feeling  between  men  and  disembodied  spirits  if 
this  were  more  generally  known.     I  myself ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  spirit  rappings.  A 
brisk  series  of  shaq>  faint  taps,  of  a  kind  I  never  heard  before, 
resounded  from  all  the  furniture  of  the  room.*  Wliile  the  dis- 
turbance continued,  the  Si>ectre  drummed  ner\'ously  with  his 
fingers  on  his  knee.  The  sounds  ended  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
begun,  and  he  expressed  his  regrets.  *  It  is  a  thing  I  am  subject 
to,'  he  remarked;  *  nervous,  I  believe,  but,  to  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  alarming.' 

'  It  18  rather  alarming,'  1  admitted. 

*  A  mere  stammer,'  he  went  on  ;  *  but  you  are  now  able  to  judge, 
from  the  events  of  to-night,  how  extremely  hard  it  is  for  us,  with 
the  best  intentions  to  communicate  coherently  with  the  embodied 
world.  Why,  there  is  the  Puddifant  ghost — in  Lord  Puddifant's 
family,  you  know:  he  has  been  trying  for  generations  to  inform 
his  desc(?ndants  that  the  drainage  of  the  Castle  is  execrable.  Yet 
he  can  never  come  nearer  what  he  means  than  taking  the  form  of 
a  shadowy  hearse-and-four  and  driving  round  and  round  Castle 
Puddifant  at  midnight.  And  old  Lady  Wadham's  ghost,  what  a 
sufferer  that  woman  is!  She  merely  desires  to  remark  that  the 
family  diamonds,  lost  many  years  ago,  were  never  really  taken 
abroad  by  the  valet  and  sold.  He  only  had  time  to  conceal  them 
in  a  secret  drawer  behind  the  dining-room  chimneypiece.  Now 
she  can  get  no  nearer  exi)ressing  herself  than  producing  a  spirited 
imitation  of  the  music  of  the  bagpipes,  which  wails  up  and  down 
the  house,  and  frightens  the  present  Sir  Kobert.  Wadham  and  his 
l>eople  nearly  out  of  such  wits  as  a  county  family  may  possess. 
And  that's  the  way  with  almost  all  of  us  :  there  is  literally  no  con- 
nection (as  a  rule)  between  our  expressions  and  the  things  we 
intend  to  express.  You  know  how  the  Psychical  Society  make 
quite  a  study  of  Kappings,  and  try  to  interpret  them  by  the  alpha- 
bet ?  Well,  these,  as  I  told  you,  are  merely  a  nervous  symptom, 
annojring,  no  doubt,  but  not  dangerous.  The  only  spectTes, 
almost,  that  manage  to  hint  what  they  really  mean  are  Banshees.' 

^  They  intend  to  herald  an  approaching  death  ? '  I  asked. 
^  They  do,  and  abominably  bad  taste  I  call  it,  unless  a  man  has 
neglected  to  insure  his  life,  and  then  I  doubt  if  a  person  of  honour 

*  A  similar  phcnoinenon  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  HowcU's  leamod  treatise* An 
Undiscovered  Country.* 
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Id  make  use  of  information  from — from  that  quart  en     Ban- 

^thees  are  chiefly  the  gpectres  of  attached  and  anxious  old  family 

oorseBy  women  of  the  lower  orders,  and  completely  des^titute  of 

^Httci.     I  call  a  Bnnfihee  rather  a  curse  than  a  boon  and  a  blessing 

^Bd  meii.     like  most  old  family  servants^  they  are  apt  to  be  pre- 

^^iimiog/ 

^^       It  occurred  to  me  that  the  complacent  8pectre  himself  was  not 
an  unmixed  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  Castle  Dangerous,  or  at 
least  to  their ^egt 8,  for  they  never  lay  in  the  Green  Chamber 
^"lem^elveg, 

^Can  nothing  be  done,'  I  asked  sympathetically^  *  t^  alleviate 
%e  disorders  which  you  ?ay  are  so  common  and  distressing  ?' 

^  The  old  system  of  spiritual  phytic,'  replied  the  Spectre,  *  is 

bsolete,  and  the  holy-water  cure,  in  particular,  has  almost  ceased 

number  any  advocates,  except  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  (f.  T^e,  whose 

iksj    said  this  candid  apparition,  *  appear  to  me  to  indicate 

ipemtitious  credulity.     No,  1  don't  know  that  any  new  disco- 

^erirs  have  been  made  in   this  branch  of  therapeutics.     In  the 

1st  generation  they  tried  to  Ixilt  me  with  a  bishop:  like  putting 

ferret  into  a  rabbit-warren,  you  know.     Nothing  came  of  thatf 

ad  lately  the  Psychical  Society  attempted  to  ascertain  my  weight 

by  an  im(*^nii»u8  mechanism.     Hut  they  prescribed  nothing,  and 

tiade  me  feel  so  nervous  that  I  was  rapping  at  large,  and  knock- 

Dg  fumiturf?  about  for  months.     The  fact  is  that  nobody  uudei> 

ands  the  com]>laint,  nor  can  detecl  thr*  cause  that  makes  the  ghost 

n  man  who  was  i»erfectly  rational  in  life  behave  like  an  unedu- 

ftted    buffoon  afterwards.     The   real  reason,  as  I  have  tried  to 

rplain  to  you,  is  a  solution  of  continuity  between   subjective 

bought  and  will  on  the  side  of  the  BjM.*clre,  and  objective  expres- 

ion  of  them— confound  it^ ' 

Here  the   sound   of  heavy  feet   was  heard  prumonading  the 

»*im,  and  Imlls  of  incandescent  light  floated   about   irresolutely, 

companied  by  tin*  apj>earance  of  a  bearded   man   in  armour. 

tdoor(  which  1   had   liieked  and  bolted  before  going  to  bed) 

opening  ami  shutting  rapidly,  st>  as  to  cause  a  draught,  and 

Hy  dog  fled  under  the  bcMl  with  a  long  low  howl. 

*I   do   hope,*   n*mnrked    the   Sjiectre  presently,    *  that  these 

..rrut.fions  (only  fresh  illu§trations  of  our  mahidy)  have  not. 

il  your  dog  into  a  fit.     I  have  known  very  valuable  and 

■dogs  expire  of  mere  unr^aj^ning  terror  on  similar  unfor- 
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*  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it,'  I  replied ;  *  but  I  believe  Bingo 
is  still  alive ;  in  fact,  I  hear  him  scratching  himself/ 

*  Would  you  like  to  examine  him  ? '  asked  the  Spectre. 

^  (.)h,  thanks,  I  am  sure  he  is  all  right,'  I  answered  (for  nothing 
in  the  world  would  have  induced  me  to  get  out  of  bed  while  he 
was  in  the  room).     *  Do  you  object  to  a  cigarette?' 

^  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  but  Lady  Dangerous,  I  assure  you, 
is  a  very  old-fashioned  chatelaine.  However,  if  you  choose  to 
risk  it ' 

I  found  my  cigarette  case  in  my  hand,  opened  it,  and  selected 
one  of  its  contents,  which  I  placed  between  my  lips.  As  I  was 
looking  round  for  a  match-box,  the  Spectre  courteously  put  his 
forefinger  to  the  end  of  the  cigarette,  which  lighted  at  once. 

*  Perhaps  you  wonder,'  he  remarked,  *  why  I  remain  at  Castle 
Dangerous,  the  very  one  of  all  my  places  which  I  never  could  bear 
while  I  was  alive — as  you  call  it?' 

^  I  had  a  delicacy  about  asking,'  I  answered. 

*  Well,'  he  continued,  *  I  am  the  Family  Genius.' 
'  I  might  have  guessed  thnt^^  I  said. 

He  bowed  and  went  on.  *  It  is  hereditary  in  our  house,  and  I 
hold  the  position  of  Genius  till  I  am  relieved.  For  example, 
when  the  family  want  to  dig  up  the  buried  treasure  under  the  old 
bridge,  I  thunder  and  lighten  and  cause  such  a  storm  that  they 
desist.' 

*  Why  on  earth  do  you  do  that  ? '  I  asked.  *  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  have  a  Genius  at  all.' 

*  In  the  interests  of  the  family  morality.  The  money  would  soon 
go  on  the  turf,  and  on  dice,  drink,  &c.,  if  they  excavated  it ;  and 
then  I  work  the  Curse,  and  bring  oflF  the  Prophecies,  and  so  forth.' 

*  What  prophecies  ? ' 

*  Oh,  the  rigmarole  the  old  family  seer  came  out  with  before 
they  burned  him  for  an  unpalatable  prediction  at  the  time  of 
the  '15.  He  was  very  much  vexed  about  it,  of  course,  and  he 
just  prophesied  any  nonsense  of  a  disagreeal  le  nature  that  came 
into  his  head.  You  know  what  these  Crofter  fellows  are — un- 
grateful, vindictive  rascals.  He  had  been  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  for  years.  Well,  he  prophesied  stuflF  like  this :  "  WTien  the 
owl  and  the  eagle  meet  on  the  same  blasted  rowan  tree,  then  a 
lassie  in  a  white  hood  from  the  east  shall  make  the  bum  of  Cross- 
cleugh  run  full  red,"  and  drivel  of  that  insane  kind.  Well,  yon 
can't  think  what  trouble  that  particular  prophecy  gave  me.    It 
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Itilled,  of  course,  for  the  fiimily  credit,  and  I  brought 
*  as,  I  flatter  myeelf,  it  could  be  done.* 
Ijwly  Dangerous  was  telling  me  about  it  last  nighty*  I  said, 
rith  tt  shudder.     *  It  was  a  horrible  affair/ 

•  Yes,  no  doubt  J  no  doubt ;  a  cruel  business  I     But  how  I  am 
manage  some  of  them  Vm  sure  /  don't  know.     There's*  one  of 

tiem  in  rhyme.     Let  me  see,  how  does  it  go  ? 

\Vlicn  Mackontie  Ues  in  the  perilous  hn\ 
Tlic  wild  Bt*d  Cock  uq  the  ttvyt  aIjuU  craw, 
Anri  the  huXy  nhnU  ttce  ere  the  rlay  sbaU  daw, 
Atid  the  liilrd  shall  girn  in  the  deed  man's  thrjiw. 

'  The  "crowing  of  the  wild  Red  Cock  *•  means  that  the  Castle 
^  burned  down,  of  course  {Vm  beginning  to  know  his  style 
ttime)»and  the  lady  is  to  elope,  and  the  laird— that*s  Lord 
DM^geroas — ^is  to  ejtpire  in  the  "  deed  man^s  thraw  "' ;  that  is  the 
name  the  old  people  give  the  Secret  Room.  And  all  this  is  to 
haf^n  when  a  Mackenzie,  a  member  of  a  clan  with  which  we  are 
at  feud,  sleeps  in  the  Haunted  Chamber-— where  we  are  just  now. 
By  the  way,  what  is  your  name  ?' 

1  don't  know  what  made  me  reply  *  Alhm  Markrnzie/  It  was 
ae,  but  it  was  not  politic. 
*By  Jove  !  *  said  the  Spectre,  engerly,  *  Here's  a  ehaiue  I  1 
a't  suppose  a  Mackenzie  has  slept  here  for  those  hundred  years* 
tnd  now,  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Setting  fire  to  the  Castle  is 
kiraplc"^here  I  remembered  how  he  had  lighted  my  cignretle — 
[but  who  on  earth  is  to  elope  with  Lady  Dangerous?  She's  fifty 
fbe's  a  day,  and  evangelical  A  tout  mftger !  Oh  no ;  the  thing 
at   of  the  question.     It   really  must  be  put  off  to  another 

ition  or  two.    There  is  no  hurry.* 

I  felt  a  good  deal  relieved.     He  was  clearly  a  being  of  extra- 

Ittiary  powt-rx,  and  mighty  for  anything  1  knew,  have  made  mt 

away  with  J^dy  Dangerous.     And  then>  when  the  pangs  of 

aorsc  began  to  t>eU  on  her  ladyship,  never  a  very  lively  woman 

-^t  of  times^ —     However,  the  SfK^ctrc  seemed  to  have 

better  of  it. 

n't  you  think  it  is  rather  hard  on  a  family,'  I  a^ked,  *  to 
i5i^  a  Family  (Jenius,  and  Pro]>hecie3,  and  a  Curse,  and * 

*  And  everything  handHotne  ulx»ut  them,*  he  interrupted  me 
exclaiming;  *and  you  call  yourself  a  Mackenzie  of  Megasky! 

haa   become  of  family  pride  ?     Wliy,  yon  yourselves  have 
i>f  tlu*  Kfr-d  Hand  in  the  hall,  and  h'^,  I  can  tell  voti,  i< 
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a  very  diflFerent  sort  of  spectre  from  me.  Pre-Christian,  you 
know — one  of  the  oldest  ghosts  in  Koss-shire.  But  as  to  ^^  hard 
on  a  family/'  why,  noblesse  oblige.* 

*  (  onsidering  that  you  are  the  Family  Genius,  you  don't  seem 
to  have  brought  them  much  luck,'  I  put  in,  for  the  house  of 
Dangerous  is  neither  rich  in  gold  nor  very  well  preserved  in 
reputation. 

*  Yes,  but  just  think  what  they  would  have  been  without  a 
Family  Genius,  if  they  are  ichat  they  are  with  one  !  Besides,  the 
Prophecies  are  really  responsible,'  he  added,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  says  '  I  have  a  pjirtner — Mr.  Jorkins.' 

*  Do  you  mind  telling  me  one  thing  ?  '  I  asked  eagerly.  *  What 
is  the  mystery  of  the  Secret  Chamber — I  mean  the  room  whither 
the  heir  is  taken  when  he  comes  of  age,  and  he  never  smiles  again, 
nor  touches  a  card  except  at  baccarat  ? ' 

*  Never  smiles  uf/nin  ! '  said  the  Spectre.  *  Doesn't  he  ?  Are 
you  quite  certain  that  he  ever  smiled  before  ? ' 

This  was  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  and  rather 
disconcerted  me. 

*  I  did  not  know  the  Master  of  Dangerous  before  he  came  of 
age,'  said  I,  '  but  I  have  been  here  for  a  week,  and  watched  him 
and  Lord  Dangerous,  and  I  never  observed  a  smile  wander  over 
their  lips.  And  yet  little  Tompkins'  (he  was  the  chief  social 
buffoon  of  the  hour)  *  lias  been  in  great  force,  and  I  may  say 
that  I  myself  have  occasionally  provoked  a  grin  from  the  good- 
natured.' 

*  That's  just  it,'  said  the  Spectre.  *The  Dangerouses  have 
no  sense  of  humour,  never  had.  I  am  entirely  destitute  of  it 
myself.  Even  in  Scotland,  even  here^  this  family  failing  has 
been  remarked — been  the  subject,  I  may  say,  of  unfavourable 
comment.  The  Dangerous  of  the  period  lost  his  head  because  he 
did  not  see  the  i)oint  of  a  conundrum  of  Macbeth's.  We  felt, 
some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  this  peculiarity  needed  to 
be  honourably  accounted  for,  and  the  family  developed  that  story 
of  the  Secret  Chamber,  and  the  Horror  in  the  house.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  chamber  whatever, — neither  a  family  idiot  aged 
three  hundred  years,  nor  a  skeleton,  nor  the  Devil,  nor  a  wizard, 
nor  missing  title-deeds.  The  affair  is  a  mere  formality  to  account 
creditably  for  the  fact  that  we  never  see  anything  to  laugh  at, 
never  see  the  joke.  Some  people  can't  see  ghosts,  you  know' 
(lucky  people!  thought  I),  *and  some  can't  sec  jokes.' 
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ih  ifl  very  disappointing/  I  said. 
^  can't  help  it,'  said  the  Si>ectre ;   *  the  truth  often  is.     Did 
yoo  ever  hear  the  expLanation  of  the  haunted  house  in  Berkeley 
Square  ?  * 

•  YeV  said  I.     '  The  bell  was  heard  to  ring  thrice  with  terrific 
^hemence,  and  on  rushing  to  the  fatal  scene  they  found  him 
fiutiful  10  death/ 

Fudge  !*  replied  the  Spectre.     *  The  lease  and  furniture  were 
ft  to  an  old  lady,  who  was  not  to  underlet  the  house  nor  sell  the 
tbingB*     She  had  a  house  of  her  own  in  Albemarle  Street  which 
se  preferred,  and  so  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square  was  never  let 
II  the  lease  expired.     That's  the  whole  affair.     The  house  wa« 
dpty,  and  political  eeonomists  could  conceive  no  reason  for  the 
of  rent   except  that  it  was  haunted.      The  rest  was  all 


Oh,  Jimmy  was  in  it,  was  he  ? '  I  interrupted, 
1  mean,  all  Miss  Broughtcn^s  imagination,  in  *' Tales  for  Christ- 
Eve/' 

He  had  evidt^ntly  got  on  his  hobby,  and  was  beginning  to  be 
ler  tedious.     The  contempt  which  a  genuine  old  family  ghost 
for  mere  parveitUH  and   imix>8tors  h  not  to  be  expressed  in 
it  apparently,  for  Mauth  hounds,  of  prodigious  sixe  and  black* 
with  white  birds,  and  other  disastrous  omens,  now  began  to 
iy  themselves  profusely  in  the  Haunted  Chamber.  Accustomed 
had  become  to  regard  all  these  appearances  as  mere  automatic 
oms,  I  confess  that  I  heard  with  pleasure   the  crow  of  a 
t  cock. 
*  You  have  enabled  me  to  pass  a  most  instructive  evening, 
agreeable,  too,  I  am  sure,'  I  remarked  to  the  Spectre,  *  but 
U  pardon  me  for  observing  that  the  First  Oock  has  gone. 
ti*t  let  me  make  you  too  late  for  any  appointment  you  may 
it  this  time — anywhere.* 

you  still  believe  in  that  old  superstition  about  cock-crow, 
you?  *  he  iineert^l.  *  I  thought  you  had  been  too  well  educated* 
faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock,**  did  it,  indeed,  and  that  in 
mark  too,— almost  within  the  Arctic  Circle!     Why,  in  those 
high  latitudes,  and  in  summer,  a  ghost  would  not  have  an  hour 
iMjlf  on  thetc  principles.     Don*t  you  remem!>er  the  cock 
DuSerin  took  north  with  him^  which  crowed  at  nunrise,  and 
dtd  by  crowing  without  intermission  and  going  niad,  when  the 
did  not  set  at  all  ?     You  must  observe  tliat  any  nile  of  thnt 
TOL.  M, — Jro.  85,  y,  B*  24 
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sort  about  cock-crow  would  lead  to  shocking  trregularities,  and 
to  an  early-closing  movement  for  spectres  in  sammer,  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  businesa^ — simply  ruinous — and,  in  these  days 
of  competition,  intolerable.* 

This  was  awful,  for  I  could  see  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  hi 
He  might  stay  to  breakfast,  or  anything. 

*  By  the  way/  he  asked,  *  who  does  the  Cock  at  the  Lyce 
just  now  ?    It  is  a  small  but  very  exacting  part — **  Act  !•  scene  L 
Cock  crows." '  — 

*  I  believe  Mr.  Irving  has  engaged  a  real  fowl,  to  crow  at 
right  moment  behind  the  scenes,*  I  said.     *He  is  always  v 
particular  about  these  details.     Quite  right  too,     **  The  Coek^ 
kind  permission  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,**  is  on  the  bit 

I  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  if  this  detestable  Spectre  was 
going  to  launch  out  about  art  and  the  drama  there  would  be  no 
sleep  for  me, 

'  Then  the  glow-worm,'  he  said — ^  have  they  a  real  glow-worm, 
for  the  Ghost's  "  business  *'  (Act  I.  scene  5)  when  he  says  ? — 

Fare  thee  weU  at  onco, 
Tlie  glow-worm  shows  the  ma  I  in  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  Li*  ineffectaal  ^re. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  how  inconsistent  that  is?     Citr^iuy  rhe" 
ghost  appeared  in  winter ;  don't  you  remember  how  they  keep 
complaining  of  the  weather  ? 


and 


For  tiiia  relief  much  thanks  ;  'tis  bitter  cold, 
The  air  bitea  shrewdly ;  It  is  very  cold* 


and  then  they  go  on  about  the  glow-worms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
Most  incongruous-     How  does  Fumival  take  it  ?     An   interpola 
tlon  by  Middleton  ? ' 

I  don't  like  to  be  rude,  but  I  admit  that  I  hate  being  bothe 
about  Shakspeare,  and  I  yawned, 

*  Good-night,'  he  said  snappishly,  and  was  gone* 
Presently  I  heard  him  again,  just  as  I  was  dropping  into  j 

doze. 

*  You  won't  think,  in  the  morning,  that  this  was  all  a  dreanit 
will  you  ?     Can  I  do  anything  to  impresa  it  on  your  meraoryJ" 
Suppose  I  shrivel  your  left  wrist  with  a  touch   of  my  hand  ? 
shall  I  leave  "  a  sable  score  of  fingers  four  '^  bunied  on  the  taHiil 
Something  of  that  sort  is  usually  done/ 
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*  Oh,  pray  don't  take  the  trouble/  I  said.  ^  I'm  sure  Lady 
Dangerous  would  not  like  to  have  the  table  injured,  and  she 
might  not  altogether  believe  my  explanation.  As  for  myself.  111 
be  content  with  your  word  for  it  that  you  were  really  here.  Can 
I  bury  your  bones  for  you,  or  anything  ?  Very  well,  as  you  must 
be  off,  good-night  I ' 

*  No,  thanks,'  he  replied.  ^  By  the  way,  I've  had  an  idea  about 
my  apparitions  in  disguise.  Perhaps  it  is  my  ^^  Unconscious 
Self"  that  does  them.  You  have  read  about  the  "  Unconscious 
Self  •*  in  the  "  Spectator  "  ? ' 

Then  he  really  went. 

A  nun,  in  grey,  who  moaned  and  wrung  her  hands,  remained 
in  the  room  for  a  short  time,  but  was  obviously  quite  automatic. 
I  slept  till  the  hot  water  was  brought  in  the  morning. 
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Though  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  most  northi^ly 
point  of  the  Shetlandn,  the  Faroe  Isles  are  for  purposes  of  business 
and  communication  as  distant  from  Great  Britain  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Australia.  On  an  average  there  is  a  mail  steamer 
from  Copenhagen  to  ThorshavTi  (the  capital  of  the  Faroes)  once  a 
month.  This  steamer  always  calls  at  Leith  on  its  way,  and  thus 
constitutes  the  mail  and  prLssenger  connecting  link  with  the  islei*. 
But  apart  from  it  there  is  no  way  of  reiiching  Faroe  except  by 
yacht,  or  a  trading  schooner  from  Liverpool,  the  Orkneys,  or 
Bergen  in  Norway •  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  these  bleak 
but  curiously  interesting  northern  islands  a  tourist  is  still  held 
in  regard  less  for  the  money  in  his  pocket  than  for  the  novelty 
of  his  person,  and  the  stock  of  strange  ideas  and  personal  effects 
which  may  accompany  him.  In  some  years  not  a  single  visitor  of 
any  nationality  except  the  Danish  comes  into  the  island.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  one,  two,  or  three  Englishmen  arrive,  with  their 
guna  and  Bshing  rods,  and  settle  down  much  as  they  would  settle 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  content  with  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  a  total  abstention  from  the  luxuries  and  convenience.^  cf 
civilisation.  For  weeks  they  are  not  bored  with  letters  or  Englii^b 
newspapers ;  for  weeks  they  are  among  a  people  as  primitive  as 
any  in  Europe,  who  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  who 
catch  and  eat  whales  when  they  can,  and  among  whom,  from  time 
immemorial,  serious  crime  (such  as  murder  and  adultery)  has  had 
no  place.  And,  be  the  weather  ever  so  mild  and  unsettled,  th^ 
Faroe  fogs  ever  so  persistent,  it  will  be  odd  if  these  two  or  Ihree 
Englishmen  leave  the  inland  eventually  without  a  pang  of  regieL 
They  may  have  caught  few  trout  worth  the  catching,  shot  notliini; 
but  a  score  of  snipe  and  oyster-catchers  (with,  maybe,  one  hare,  out 
of  season,  for  which  they  have  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  shilt 
and  never  set  foot  upon  one  of  Faroe's  little  mountains,  m-i-r. 
with  snow  even  in  August ;  but  they  will  think  with  regret  of  t 
rare  tranquillity  of  the  life,  its  healthiness,  and  the  genial  kt| 
nessea  of  the  simple  but  more  than  hospitable  inhabitan'-  -^ 
isles. 

The  Faroes  are  made  up  of  some  twenty-ihree  islaodf  *] 
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Sets,  of  which   only  seventeen  are  inhabited.     From  extreme 
th  to  south  they  measm^e  about  sixty  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
^Qt  forty.     It  u  »o  rarely  that  an  EngUahman  has  any  idea  of 
tie  dimensions  of  the  different  islands  that  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
forgiven  a  short  category,  affording  this  information. 

The  Danish  administration  divides  the  F^aroes  into  six  syssela 
or  prorinces,  over  each  of  which  is  a  sysselmand  or  provincial 
judge  and  revenue  officer.  The  northern  syssel  embraces  the 
most  northerly  of  the  isles,  Fogloe,  two  miles  long  by  two  broad; 
8viuoe,  4x3;  Widbroe^  8x3;  Bordoe,  11  x  5;  Kunoe, 
7  X  I|;  Kalsoe,  10  x  l^;  Oateroe,  the  second  largest  of  the 
isles,  is  about  IJ*  x  10,  and  constitutes  a  syssel  by  itself*  The 
Iromoe  syssel  includes  8tromoe  as  chief  island^  25  x  7  ;  Naalsoe, 
picturesque  rock  which  protects  Thorsha^m  on  the  east^  5  miles 
by  1  ;  Hesioe^  3  x  f ;  and  Kolter,  2  x  }•  Waagoe,  1 2  miles  by 
*ii  givej^  its  name  to  another  syssel,  which  includes  also  Myggen^jes, 
westernmost  isle,  3^  x  2 ;  and  the  rocky  islets  of  Tindholm 
[id  Gtiasholm,  8andoc»  south  of  Stromoe,  gives  the  name  to 
tie  fifth  g ysseh  Sandoe  is  12  x  4  ;  with  it  are  included  the 
of  Skuoe,  3  X  IJ  ;  and  Store  I>imon  (the  Great  Diamond), 
S  X  i*  Lastly  is  the  Sod^oe  sysse],  including  8uderoe,  the 
iiemmost  inland,  17  x  5;  and  Lille  Dimon  (the  Little 
inumd),  a  circular  islet  about  two^thirds  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
Ta  thl«t  may  be  mlded  the  celebrated  Monk  Bock,  three  miles 
ioutli  of  8uderoe,  which,  until  a  few  months  ago^  lifted  its  eighty 
f«ei  of  basalt  above  the  sea  level.  Now,  however,  the  danger  of 
iU  i^olaled  breakers  is  increased  by  the  downfidl  of  its  pinnacle ; 
id  its  site  is  mainly  discoverable  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
in  its  ricinity* 

Firoe,  like  the  rest  of  the  w<irid,  has  had  iU  human  vicisfii* 
The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  isles  wrTe  ccrtnin 
nits  who  migrated  thither  from  Scotland;  and  in  truth  they 
could  not  have  chosen  a  spot  more  Likely  to  favour  their  taste  for 
fit.  But  in  c*jurt*e  of  time,  the  Vikings^  who  ravaged  all 
11.  .,  .  iiern  seas,  touched  at  Faroe,  attracted  tliither,  it  i^  said, 
by  the  multitudes  of  wild  sheep  about  ita  rocks;  and  then  the 
hennits  witlidrew  in  search  of  less  troubled  regions.  For  a 
while  all  history  of  (he  isles  subsequently  is  rnytholpgicaU  But, 
with  tbe  advent  of  Harold  Uarfager  to  the  throne  of  Nonniy,  it 
ofDes  again  veracioui^,  T\m  severity  of  thin  king  drove  many 
\  fubjects  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  some  of  these  by  accident 
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or  design  reached  the  Faroes.  They  initiated  the  heroic  epoch  in 
the  historj  of  the  isles ;  when  such  famous  old  warriors  as  Throodf 
SigtnuDd,  Sigmund's  sons,  Brexer  and  Beiner,  and  the  other 
Goteskoegger  were  living  and  fighting  men.  And  it  was  to 
Thrond  and  his  contemporaries  that  Faroe  was  indebted  for  the 
maintenance  and  establishment  of  law  and  order  in  the  isles.  But 
in  1024  certain  of  the  headmen  made  overtures  tx>  the  then  ruI^H 
of  Norway,  Olaf  the  Holy ;  and^  in  spite  of  all  Thrond's  endeavonii^ 
a  few  years  later  Faroe  was  definitely  annexed  to  Scandinavia.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1815  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  the 
islands  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  of  which  they  now 
form  a  part,  and  a  valuable  link  between  the  northern  country 
and  Iceland  and  Greenland,  its  more  northern  dependencies.  The 
name  Faroe  is  generally  supposed  to  derive  from  the  Scandinavian 
*  faar,'  a  shf^ep — so-called  from  the  number  of  wild  sheep  originally 
on  the  isles.  But  others  hold  the  name  to  be  indicative  of  the 
Far  Isles :  the  Ultima  Thule  of  a  certain  epoch ;  from  f joem  or 
fjern,  far,  or  remote. 

As  for  the  population  of  the  Faroes,  it  may  be  considered  large 
in  proportion  to  the  scanty  resources  of  the  isles.     In  1850  it  wi^J 
9,150;  in   I860,  8,922;  '^in  1874,  10,500;  and  in  1884,  11,2^| 
or  exactly  22  per  w^juare  mile^     Thorshavn,  the  capital,  with  five 
or  six  hundred  inhabitants  in  1874,  has  now  about  a  thousand, 
and  its  numbers  continue  to  increase  rapidly.    Here  may  be  found 
the  representatives  of  most  branches  of  simple  commerce ;  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  richer  P'aroeseand  strangers,  the  woodt 
of  the  place  is  willing  to  turn  his  back  on  his  lathe,  and  p 
the  part  of  hairdresser.     But  elsewhere  than  in  Thorshavn, 
Faroese  are  robustly  self-dependent.     For  almost  everything 
domestic  use  or  consumption,  save  foreign  produce,  they  rely  upon 
themselves,  their  neighbours,  their  flocks  and  cattle,  and  the  ever- 
generons  sea  close  at  hand. 

All  the  Faroes  are  extremely  rocky.     8o  much  so  that  €V< 
available  or  even  possible  landing-place  is  the  nucleus  of  a  little 
town ;  and  in  the  interior  there  is  hardly  a  hundred  yai'ds  of  level 
ground  anywhere.     Not  a  tree  helps  to  soften  the  rigour  of  a 
Faroe  spring  or  winter.     White  boulders  strew  the  land,  t 
where  it  is  not  laboriously  brought  into  a  rude  state  of  eulti\ 
is  covered  with  purple  heather,  moss,  shingle,  strata  of  porj 
or  basalt,  and  bogs  of  varying  depth.     A  peculiar  kind  of  fi 
reddish  grass  on  the  mountain  sides  gives  good  feeding  t 
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I%r9e  ibeep  and  hordes;  and  it  is  etiually  hm*<l^'  in  winter  and 
immer.  The  potatoeB,  rye,  and  barley  which  are  the  chief 
ificial  products  of  the  isles  suffer  the  good  and  bad  fortune 
which  is  the  epeoulative  lot  of  such  produce  in  the  Northern 
Hebrides  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  said  that  the  Faroes  are  rocky.  In  truth  their  coast- 
line in  [>arts  may  be  termed  stupendous,  Mylhing  Head,  for 
iostancei  the  extreme  northern  cape  of  Stromoe^  consiatfl  of  a 
number  of  remarkable  forbjerge,  or  headlands,  falling  two  thou- 
sand feet  sheer  into  the  sea ;  some  even  overhanging,  so  that  a 
Intone  dropped  from  the  summit  may  be  watched  until  it  is  too 
small  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  are  walls  or  iissures  a  thousand  and 
twelve  hundred  feet  high,  at  one  time  split  from  the  mainland ; 
d  the  ©ea  breaks  and  surges  into  these  awful  channels  with 
eird  and  stunning  reverbemtjons.  Yet  a  Faroe  fowler  will 
descend  here  fearlessly,  and,  with  Ids  net,  trap  hundreds  of 
puffins  in  a  day.  Perhaps  the  most  eccentric  rock-conformation 
io  all  the  i^les  is  to  be  found  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Kunoe, 
Here  are  mountains  of  all  conceivable  shapes,  their  sides  sunk  in 
the  sea:  seen  under  a  clear  tky,  when  their  grotesque  outlines 
are  shown  forth  minutely,  they  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  This 
Uland  Kunoe,  and  its  neigh  I  our  Kalsoe,  are  in  reality  nothing 
but  two  parallel  ridges  of  mountain  summits  upheaved  above  the 
•ea-level,  fifteen  hundred  tjo  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
fitnking  abruptly  everywhere  except  in  two  or  three  places.  These 
CfXc«f[>tional  perches  give  living-fpace  and  sustenance  to  their  few 
iobabitmitit.  In  all  its  eleven  or  twelve  square  miles  of  area, 
Kniioe,  for  instance,  has  in  cultivation  only  about  seventy  marks 
(a  mark  is  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six  square  yards),  and 
Kalaoe,  with  fifteen  square  miles,  under  a  hundred  marks.  The 
landing  at  Mygledahl,  Kalsoe's  chief  colony,  has  to  be  accom- 
plislted  as  best  it  may.  The  village  huddles  on  a  terrace  of  rock 
many  fe^t  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  boat^  we  pulled  up  from 
the  j«orf  and  let  down  thereinto  mechanically. 

It  may  be  wondered  how  these  extraordinarily  barren  i^]<^s  ran 
support  a  population  of  eleven  thoustind  people, and  support  them 
without  ^nt*  Hot,  to  apply  a  Faroe  proverb,  *  He  is  a  foolish 
mouse  that  has  but  one  hole/  The  Faroese  do  not  rely  on  their 
fiabtng  or  their  crop*  t«ingly,  though  the  former  seldom  if  ever 
ftUs  to  be  remunerative,  lliey  are  notorious  for  the  excellence 
of  their  hosiery.     *  Fuija  uld  er  Fcrrja  gnld  *  (Faroe  wool  if  gold 
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to  Faroe).     And  by  export,  a  considerable  revenue  comes  to  the 

isles  from  the  Faroe  sheep,  whose  mutton,  however,  thanks  to 

an  execrable  custom  of  killing  according  to  seniority,  is  not  good. 

But  there  is  also  a  speculative  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the 

Faroes  which  has  probably  some  beneficial  influence  upon  the 

wits  of  the  i)cople.     Besides  their  kine,  their  grass  and  cereals, 

their  wool,  skins,  and  codfish  (the  staple  fish),  the  whales  have  to 

come  into  count.     And  whereas  in  one  year  a  couple  of  thouFand 

of  the  *  grind  '  (as  they  are  called)  may  be  driven  to  their  deaths 

up  one  or  other  of  the  diflFerent  sounds,  in  the  succeeding  year  a 

couple  of  himdred  only  are  killed.     So  important  is  the  whaling 

industry  that  it  affects  every  member  of  the  community.    The 

sysselmen,  or  provincial  judges,  look  to  their  percentage  on  a 

capture  as  a  matter-of-fact  addition  to  the  small  stipend  allowed 

by  the  Danish  Government.      The  parish   priest   has  his  legal 

share  also,  as  a  matter  of  course  (one-thirtieth  of  every  catch 

within  his  district),  and  even  the  Crown  itself  does  not  disdain  to 

participate  in  the  profit — receiving  a  share  equal  to  that  of  the 

priest.     This  profit  is  considerable.     For  not  only  will  an  average 

*  grind'   yield  in  oil  alone  about  thirty  gallons,  worth  perhaps 

forty-five  shillings,  but  will  furnish  sufficient •  food  for  a  Faroe 

household  for  weeks.     Each  whale  is  worth  in  all  about  SL  7«.  6d. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Faroe  may  well  be  grateful  to  the 

ocean  which  surrounds  the  isles.     Ever  since  records  were  kept 

atThorshavn  (i.e.  since  1584)  nearly  120,000  of  these  *  grind' 

have  been  slaughtered  in  the  isles ;  and  to  this  day  the  whales, 

with  i)redic(ions  about  the  luck  or  ill-luck  of  the  actual  season, 

furnish  the  most  exciting  topics  of  talk  in  Faroe.     A  Faroeman 

swears  by  the  oil-whale  as  a  Switzer  by  his  cow.     From  the  very 

intestines  of  the  sea-animal  to  the  oil,  fat,  or  *  spek '  of  it,  nothing  is 

wasted.     The  fat  in  particular  may  be  melted  down  and  exported 

as  train-oil,  eaten  in  a  solid  and  raw  state,  salted  and  served  like 

fat  bacon,  spread  on  the  rye-bread  which  the  Faroese  commonly 

use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  given  to  the  sickly  ones  among 

them  as  equivalent  for  codliver  oil ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this 

List  instance   the  invalid,  so  far  from  making  a  wry  face,  will 

smack  his  or  her  lips  and  petition  for  a  little  more.     So  oddly  do 

tastes  and  customs  differ. 

But  besides  the  whales  and  common  fi^h,  I  must  not  foi^ 
the  sea  birds  as  an  article  of  food.  Throughout  the  month  of 
August  the  Faroe  fowlers  are  hard  at  work  snaring  these  by  the 


A   party    of    twelve  men,  working  m    combination 
ion,  will  net  between  tliree  and  four  thousand  of  them 
a  day,  valued  at  a  penny  apiece.     And,  a  little  later  in  the 
mson,  you  may  see  these  birdi*  hanging  by  hundi-eds  at  a  time . 
Faroe  outhouBeg,  there  to  dry  after  a  fashion  for  future  con- 
uinptioD.     A   native    Faroe^e   would   congider  be    was    dining 
lucuriously  on  half  a  dozen  of  these  shrivelled  anatomies  stewed 
.or  bakt^d  in  whale- fat.     But,  even  apart  from  the  whale  *  liqueur,* 
a  stranger  the  birds  do  not  especially  recommend  them^elve^* 
he    manner  in   which  a  Faroe  fowler  goes  to  work   is   rather 
nteresting.     He  has  primarily  to  consider  the  wind,  inasmuch  as 
this  U  the  chief  assistant  force  which  he  presses  into  his  service, 
f  the  wind  be  favourable,  he  takes  his  long  net^  mounted  on  a 
(ttt  wooden  handle  and  frame,  and  goes  to  that  particular  cleft 
or  crevice  in  the  sea-rocks  which  he  knows  to  offer  a  chance  of 
sport.     Down   here   he  carefully  clambers,  until   he    Ends  good  , 
ftaDding  and  working  room  where  the  birds  are  bustling  past  him 
(ore  the  wind.     It  is  then  a  matter  of  muscles  and  routine.    By 
ng  the   passage  with  his  net  he  inevitably  oatches  all  the 
that  continue  their  flight  through  the  rift ;  and  hie  attri- 
utei  then  must  be  mainly  those  of  strength  and  endurance.     Of 
not  everywhere  can  a  fowler  attain  to  his  perch  by  the 
use  of  his  legs-     Intitiite  pluck  and  nerve  are  both  neces- 
sary.    And  so  honourable  a  calling  in  youth  is  that  of  a  fowler 
^OQjiidered  that  you  may  hear  grave  and  grt^y  men  of  means  and 
taoQ  recottnting  with  sparkling  eyes  the  adventures  of  their 
oaoger  days,  oo  such-and-such   a  rock,  with  an  understood,  if 
'e<l,  regret  that  such  days  are  over  and  past  for  them,     A 
of  the  I^gthing,  or  Faroe  Parliament,  was  delighted,  for 
iafltance,  to  tell  me  the  taJe  of  some  of  his  early  tricks  on  the 
•  by  Sandoe.     A  ciirioujg  custom  u^sed  to  prevail  here  with« 
to  the  fowlers.     If  one  of  them,  in  the  exercise  of  hit  J 
oeatioQ,  happened  to  slip,  fall,  and  kill  himself  thereby,  the  body  ^ 
'Vercd  by  his  comrades,     11) ey  probably  looked  upon 
I   as  a  visitation  of  God,     Nowadays,  they  iire  more^ 
lightened,  and  therefore  more  humane. 
Of  the    Fan-  '     aselves  something  must  be   ftiiid,     TlieyJ 

an*  ai  kindly,  «  i  uted,  hone»»t,   and   !io«pitable  a  class  of' 

haman  beiugs  aji  the  world  contains.     Few  of  the  vices  or  faults 
'  civili8atii>    '         vet  found  their  way  to  the  isles*     Even  money i, 
not  all-p  >u  Faroe,     A  Faroeite  will  do  for  love  wha 
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handful  of  silver  will  not  constrain  him  to  do :  and  more 
once  I  was  met  with  simple  but  violent  expostulation  (shorty 
indeed  coarse)  when  I  offered  a  man  money  in  acknowledgment 
of  self-sacrificial  labour  on  my  behalf.     'We  do  not  things  in  that 
way  in  Faroe  ! '  said  one  man,     *  If  you  have  money  to  spare,  it  ia. 
go<jd,  but  give  it  not  to  me ;  do  not  try  to  make  me  take  it,  for  I  j 
will  not/     Nor  was  this  the  mere  artifice  of  a  rustic  Tartuffe, 
The  *  crescendo*  of  his  voice  was  emphasised  by  the  deepened  red^ 
of  his  face,  and  he  walked  away  like  a  big  child  in  a  tempen 
Again,  when  away  from  Thorshavn,  staying  awhile  at  this  or  that 
farmhouse  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coast,  if  I  wanted  to  return  to 
the  capital,  it  was  always  probable  that  there  would  be  some  com- 
petition between  the  different  able-bodied  men  of  the  village  as 
to  which  of  them  should  make  up  the  boat's  crew  to  row  me  back. 
They  were  wilting  to  sacrifice  their  day's  work  at  home,  to  under- 
take the  labour  which  often  develops  into  positive  danger  of  aj 
row  through  the  strong  currents  of  the  Faroe  coastlines,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  passage  was  to  be  a  free  one — for  no  i 
money   consideration,  that   is.     Of  course  the  majority  of  the 
Faroese  will  accept  money  when  it  is  pressed  upon  them,  but 
never  without  a  little  argument,  in  which  they  put  before  you  the 
unwisdom  of  your  exceeding  lavishness.     I  lived  three  da^'s  in  a  | 
farmhouse,   sleeping   in   the  best  bedroom,   under  the  white^f, 
la\  ender-sceuted  feather-bed  of  the  establishment,  waited  on  with 
infinite  courtesy  and  kindne^^s  by  every  one  in  the  place,  and  sup- 
plied with  such  dainties  as  made  the  children*s  big   eyes   grow 
%asibly  bigger  at  sight  of  them  (the  dainties  compoimded  especi- 
ally for  me,  the  stranger),  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  I  could 
induce  my  hostess  to  take  no  more  than  five  crowns  of  Danish 
money,  or  rather  under  six  shillings  ;  she  was   aghast  at   her 
temerity  as  it  was.     Elsewhere  no  amount  of  entreaty  will  prevail 
on  a  host  to  assess  the  money  value  of  the  hospitality  he  has 
extended  to  his  guest. 

In  person  the  Faroese  are  as  a  rule  remarkably  comely,  and 
this  comeliness  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  men  than  the 
women.  Their  outdoor  life,  on  the  sea  and  the  hillsides,  bronzes 
them  darkly ;  and  they  are  very  strong,  also  a  consequence  of  i 
their  healthy  lives.  Almost  without  exception  they  have  light* 
coloured  hair,  beards  curling  to  the  front  in  a  funny  manner,  and 
blue  eyes.  The  description  of  these  northern  ladies  in  the  Sagas 
holds  good  to  this  day,  but  their  beauty  is  much  heig^^*^^^'^  by 
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their  white  skin,  and  a  profusion  of  long  yellow  hair,  which  not 
seldom  reaches  to  the  wnist  or  the  knees,  and  is  sometimes  so 
Jense  ai  to  cover  the  whole  body^  In  figure  the  Faroese  women 
re  not  very  gracefuL  Even  as  children  they  are  somewhat  too 
lamp ;  though  among  the  maidens  of  the  isles  an  artist  might 
acounter  several  faces  almost  sempMc  in  their  beauty  and 
expressioo.  There  is  no  particular  intellectual  conflict  up  here 
lin<?  the  foivbeads  of  growing  womanhood  prematui-ely,  A 
ynic  or  a  miisogyuist  would  affirm  that  their  very  ignorance  or 
tupidity  was  an  element  in  the  beauty  of  the  Faroe  girls*  Be 
bat  as  it  may,  one  is  content  that  they  are  beautiful,  and  cares 
?i  why. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Faroese  is  their  peculiarly  strong  love 
n  Faroe-     Not  even  education  can  abate  this  apparently.      If 
aer«*   h   a   gloomy  discontent  or  ambition  in  the  soul  it  will 
Bly  manifest  itself  in  the  later  school-time  of  a  boy.     But  in 
^arf^e  the  little   boys  who  attend  the  Royal  School  are  heart  and 
3d  patriotic,     One  little  boy,  who  could  talk  ezcellent  English, 
;  to  come  and  chatter  to  me  sometimes  on  his  way  to  and 
'  ;  and  he  humiliated  me  time  after  time  with  his  sage 
Ks  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  outside  Faroe.     *I 
will  never  go  away  from  Faroe,'  he  confessed  to  me,  *  because  here 
know  that  I  am  Fafe  ;  no  one  in  Faroe  commits  any  crime ;  but 
I  once  left  it,  I  uhould  not  long  live/     Of  the  magnificence  of 
adon  he  had  no  communicable  idea ;  indeed,  he  did  not  think  it 
much   reflection,   but  he  impressed  upon    me  again  and 
in  ihaf  b«'cau»e  there  were  so  many  people  living  all  together 
the  one  pliK-e,  its  wickedness  must  be  awfuL     *  There  is  no 
like  Faroe/  this  is  the  universal  admission.     And  even  old 
aen  who  have  tnsted  of  the  sweets  of  metroi>olitan  life  at 
jfreenwicb,  and  touched  at  far-distant  ports  of  luxury,  return  to 
"   ,  though  from  that  time  forward  it  be  to  hunger 
•  ta  of  the  Continent  with  a  longing  that  gives 
itieraefis  to  their  speech.     No  doubt  a  more  frequent  commnni- 
tween  Denmark  and  the  isles  would  have  some  influence 
I  ling  find  pt*rhaps  corrupting  this  pure  love  of  country 
Ifhich  now  holds  in  Faroe.    ♦  It  is  good  to  h>e  in  onc*«  own  land, 
bongh  it  be  p<K>r,*  say  these  islanders^  and  they  act  np  to  the 
gt  of  their  proverb. 

is  well  known  that  the  Faroes  are  among  the  healthiest 

ties  in  the  world.    The  average  duration  of  life  in  Denmark 

K-dx  year*! ;  but  in  Faroe  it  is  forty-four  and  a  half.     And 
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it  is  the  role  rather  than  the  exception  in  these  northern  isles  fcj 
a  household  to  have  one  or  more  veterans  who  eit  in  the  chimnej 
comer  and  sigh  or  smoke  while  they  wat^h  the  flow  of  life  aroun^ 
them,  but  in  which  they  can  no  longer  take  a  lively  jxurt, 
Faroe  hiatorian  records  the  case  of  one  Magnussen  who  married 
the  age  of  ninety,  lived  to  see  his  wife  become  the  mother  of  fil 
children,  the  youngest  born  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  three, 
and  who  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten.  And  only  the 
other  day  I  visited  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  whose 
father  had  married  a  second  time  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and 
whose  two  boys,  born  subsequently,  were  brought  forward  for 
to  see.  They  were  fine  sturdy  youngsters,  who  made  nothing  of! 
walk  to  school  in  Thorshavn  of  six  miles  over  bleak  moimtain 
sides,  returning  home  in  the  evening.  Nevertheless,  though  50 
favourable  to  longevity,  the  climate  of  Faroe  by  its  excessive 
dampness  and  its  fogs  seems  to  inoculate  most  people  with  the 
moat  tenacious  of  colds.  Be  the  weather  what  it  may,  sixty 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  sneezing,  coughing, 
clearing  their  throats  ;  and  the  prevailing  serious  complaint  aeei 
to  be  lung  inSamraation.  It  is  curious,  moreover,  that  strange 
coming  into  the  isles  for  a  prolonged  stay  or  a  permanent  rea 
dence  do  not  at  first  suffer  appreciably  by  the  humid  and  change- 
able climate.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  better  health  than 
usual.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  they  give  way  to  the  local 
epidemic,  and  wheeze  with  the  best  acclimatised  of  the  natives. 

Formerly,  when  letters  and  books  from  Europe  reached  Fatoe 
only  at  long  intervals,  when  the  people  were  dependent  on  them* 
selves  for  their  education,  and  on  their  island  traditions  for  ihc 
wisdom,  the  same  eccentric  idea  about  the  initiation  of  their  cold 
and  coughs  for  the  year  was  current  in  Faroe  as  in  St.  ICilda,  11 
first  stranger  of  the  year  brought  with  him  the  *  Krujm,'  or  cold- 
which  afterwards  ran  its  race  through  the  inlands.  K'  ' 
such  superstition  is  scouted  by  the  educated  Faroese,  I 
askant  by  the  majority,  and  only  favom-ed  by  the  old  crouQ 
Another  result  of  the  prevailing  dampness  is  the  diflSculty 
getting  and  keeping  anything  in  a  state  of  dryness.  Guns  ruj 
in  a  day,  even  in  a  warmed  room.  British-made  boots  wear  out^ 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Clothes  from  the  wash,  unless  coil'- 
stantly  aired,  have  a  trick  of  adhering  together.  Biscuits  and  the 
bread  in  use  are  always  soft  and  flexible  like  leather.  And  mmt 
other  things  which  ought  to  be  crisp  become  thoroughly  V 
emasculated.     Nor  is  there  a  sufficiency  of  coal  found   i 
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ported,  to  make  it  ugual  to  count^sract  this  humiditj  by  big 
e$.     Peat  h  the  n^ttiunal  fuel ;  the  cutting  of  which  '  peats  *  is 
e  chief  iodustry  of  a  large  number  of  the  people  j  and  the  peats 
7,y  fueK     When,  for  example,  I  used  to  come  in  from  the 
soaked  with  fog  and  rain^  the  only  available  drying  pro- 
8  for  my  coat^  trouifers,  &c.,  was  to  fold  them  to  the  size  of  the 
n,  put  them  in  a  baking-tin,  and  submit  them  to  the  mercy  of 
le  hotel  range.     No  wonder  after  a  few  treatments  of  this  kind 
light-coloured  fabric  mellowed  like  a  meerschaum  pipe,  and 
to  be  as  redolent  of  peat-amoke  as  the  ordinary  rafters  of  a 
aroe  kitchen*     To  this  day  the  coat  is  mai'ked  indelibly  with 
e  sise  of  the  tin  it  was  dried  in  ;  a  certain  number  of  precise 
u&res  have  been  well  baked  into  it* 

The  words  *  hotel  range '  used  above  must  not  deceive  any  one 

to  the  belief  that  the  capital  of  the  Faroea  h  gtudded  with 

elfl.     There   is   no    such    building  throughout   the   isles*     A 

ctimtiger  on  his  arrival  will  Hud  himself  in  a  sorry  plight,  or  at 

&a*t  an  uncomfortable  position,  if  he  be  unprovided  with  a  letter 

f  introduction  or  identity.    But,  tlms  provided,  he  will  be  received 

the  community  as*  a  member,  and  will  be  either  installed 

the  little  back  parlour  of  the  one  house  which  has  provided 

ommodation  for  English  visitors  during  twenty  years,  or  made 

home  in  the  house  of  his  acquaintance.     This  one  building, 

which  may  be  said  to  stand  towards  Thorshavn  as  an  hotel,  belongs 

an  old  lady  of  highly  respect-able  birth,  who,  notwithstanding  her 

inety-two  years,  will  try  to  do  personal  honour  to  her  guests, 

at  other  times  her  daughter,  a  lady  connected  with  the  highest 

^^^      in  the  land,  will  be  constant  and  kind  in  her  attendance, 

English  who  have  been  domiciled  here  during  the  past 

littrtier  of  a  centurj-  have  all   left  a  measure  of  personal  flavour 

them  which  has  become  as  it  were  incorf>orated  into  the 

lere  of  the  plia'c-     In  a  little  dish  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in 

e  aittimiifiiqiii  are  the  visiting-cards  of  these  sparse  wtrnderers ; 

mily  grtmed  with  the  dust  and  peat-smoke  and  vicissitudes  of 

^umnj  a  year  and  thrice  a  score  of  difTerent  fingers  and  thumbs* 

Agmin,  in  an  album,  its  covers  torn  in  their  honour,  also  on  the 

iheiii  of  drawers,  their  pluitographii  may   be  neen*     And,  n»  a 

ibote  to  their  worth,  my  landlady,  who  hod  also  waited  upon 

em,  wan,  for  the  first  three  WH-ek>  of  my  stay  witli  her,  effusive 

f  her  tales  about  the  virtues  of  Mr.  ^>o-and*so,  about  the  luxu- 

ittn  imp^imaUa  of  Captain  tbi^,  about  Mr.  Jonei's  ejctraordi* 

nary  disregard  for  the   weather,   and  l^fr.   Brown's  remarkable 
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love  for  the  Thorshavn  young  ladies ;  «ind  until  I  was  thoroughly 
well-impressed  on  her  mind  I  had  to  submit  to  being  called  by 
the  names  of  these  favourite  visitors  of  hers,  whichever  first  came 
to  her  tongue.  This  historical  sitting-room  looks  immediately 
upon  a  little  brook  which  washes  its  base  just  before  joining  the 
sea,  and  herein,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  combats  the  most  exciting 
might  be  witnessed  between  the  different  ducks  on  the  stream 
about  the  difterent  cods'  heads  which  littered  the  shallow  bottom 
of  the  stream.  The  bedroom  attached  to  this  sitting-room  is 
tiny  and  low,  and,  until  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  constant  bumps 
and  bruises  on  the  crown  are  the  result  of  entering  it.  But  time 
remedies  these  trifles. 

As  for  the  eating  cind  drinking  in  this  Thorshavn  house,  there 
is  no  lack  of  the  wherewithal  for  either.  For  three  crowns  a  day 
(rather  less  than  three  shillings  and  sixpence)  the  stranger  may 
get  three  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours  over  and  above  his 
rooms  and  attendance.  Eggs  (of  a  flavour  all  their  own),  butter, 
cheese,  tinned  meats,  and  Rutlej  Pilsa  (Faroe  sausage),  with 
wheaten  bread,  coffee,  and  cream,  will  compose  his  breakfiist.  For 
his  dinner  he  may  reckon  upon  exquisite  soup  of  sago  and  milk, 
raisins  and  cherries  (imported,  alas!)  flavoured  with  Muscat  and 
sticks  of  cinnamon,  beef  or  mutton,  a  whole  chicken  served  in  a 
most  artless  way,  a  ,duck  from  the  stream  under  his  window,  two 
or  three  sea-fowl,  some  unsurpassable  trout,  or  a  codfish,  with  a 
pudding  of  meal  and  rhubarb  jelly;  and  for  drink  a  bottle  of 
Medoc  or  St.  Julien,  and  cofi'ee.  While,  for  supper,  chocolate, 
with  fish,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  beef  and  mutton  will  probably 
be  found  of  leathery  toughness,  the  chicken  deficient  in  flesh  and 
taste,  and  the  sea-fowl  queer  to  a  beginner ;  but  the  man  must 
be  pitiably  dyspeptic  or  exacting  who  cannot  live  well  and  thank- 
fully for  his  money  on  the  rest.  The  poorer  Faroese  eat  rye- 
bread,  barley-meal  porridge  and  milk,  wind-cured  or  salted  beef 
and  mutton  (cured  in  November  and  cut  in  the  following  summer), 
whale-meat,  when  they  can  get  it,  fresh  and  dried  fish  wholly 
imseasoned,  and  cods'  heads.  But  a  stranger  need  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cods'  heads  and  blubber.  For  his  three  and 
sixpence  per  diem  he  may  rely  on  having  the  best  of  everything 
eatable  in  the  isles. 

It  is  possible  that  a  visitor  who  comes  to  Faroe  for  a  few 
weeks  will  now  and  again  find  the  time  hang  on  his  hands.  The 
weather  is  not  always  kind.  With  a  spell  of  north-easterly  winds 
and  rain,  driving  directly  upon  little  Thorshavn,  and  sending  the 
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§m  into  the  quaint  thoroughfares  of  the  place,  he  may  be  per* 
force  a  prisoner  for  awhile-  Truei  the  brook  under  the  window 
will  then  gradually  swell  until  it  is  tt  rushing  torrent  with  a  coat- 
ing of  whit^  foam  inches  thick  j  and  all  the  other  mountain 
streams  round  Thorshavn  will  deejien  and  broaden  their  white 
paths  down  the  olive-coloured  bill-sides  into  the  sea.  But  again, 
it  iB  likely  enough  that  a  dense  fog  (of  the  kind  imlled  *  mjorki ') 
will  liide  everything  from  the  sight  and  complete  his  disgust- 
In  this  eventuality,  he  may  go  to  the  club  and  play  billiards  or 
whiBt,  or  the  Danish  card  game  called  *  Lumba,"  or  he  may  have  a 
Iwat  of  chess  or  draughts  at  a  temperance  hall  in  the  town ;  and 
if  he  be  an  accomplished  chessplayer  he  will  be  delighted  with 
the  skill  of  the  Thorshavn  youths.  In  truth,  for  centuries  this 
little  town  has  had  a  singular  reputation  for  its  chessplayers.  Or 
he  may  go  into  the  common-room  of  his  landhidy's  house  and  join 
the  assembly  of  Thorshavn  and  Faroe  notables  who  like  to  meet 
there  and  discuss  the  petty  events  of  the  land,  the  (|uality  of  this 
&nnerB*  bulls,  the  prospects  of  the  *  grind '  catch  that  season^  the 
haamrdi  to  which  the  incoming  mail  steamer  may  be  exposed  by 
the  persistent  north-easters,  the  betrothal  of  a  certain  number  of 
proper  lads  and  lasses,  the  sickness  of  this  man  and  the  recovery 
of  that.  If,  however,  the  starting-point  of  such  talk  be  trivial, 
the  talk  itself  will  soon  develop,  and  there  will  be  a  Babel  of 
tongues  enough  to  satisfy  the  hottest  lover  of  speech  in  a  very 
'  time.  Mariners  who  have  travelled  round  the  world  in 
i^^j^iish  boats  vrill  begin  their  yams,  exaggerating  for  the  delight 
of  Iheir  more  innocent  acquaintance  with  a  truly  Munchausenian 
love  of  a  fib  ;  they  will  grow  eloquent,  or  at  least  vociferous;,  over 
Ibeijr  talem,  get!<Ucu]ate»  bellow,  and  frown,  stamp  their  feet^  and 
jerk  tJieir  stniw-coloured  be^u'dif,  until  in  one  loud  unanimous  roar 
[ilamie  their  audience  will  cut  the  narrative  short,  and  uver- 
..  iui  the  story-tellers  with  innumerable  glasses  of  medicated 
wine  at  a  baUjienny  the  glass.  And  if  haply  an  official  in  high 
position  be  present  he  may  broach  some  topic  of  int<^mational 
politics  for  the  interest  of  the  EngU^htnan,  and  betray  a  quite  too 
ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  extra* Faroei« 
geography,  or  history,  or  statii^tic3$.  But  he  will  secure  himself 
fipom  oooviction  before  the  intelligence  of  his  gharp  fellow-country- 
meii  bj  an  abrupt  retreat  upon  the  subject  of  codfish  or  itockings, 
of  both  of  which  he  may  be  a!i  r,  and  therefore  preKutnubly 

oomiBctenL    Nor  will  it  be  ina  ,.       ,    ftin  to  bear  a  party  of  these 
bffofksed  and  burly  fisherfolk  indulge   in    ballad*flinging»    llieir 
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BongswiJl  be  at*  old-fashioned  as  themselves,  about  this  or  tl 
Faroeman  of  old  times,  who,  discovering^  his  need  of  a  wife,  forti 
with  steps  with  his  henchmen  into  his  white-sailed  boat  and 
scuds  before  the  wind  to  the  abode  of  a  fair  maiden  whom  he 
has  never  seen  before,  and  whose  father  also  is  no  acqimintaxice  of 
his ;  here  he  will  land  in  the  open  day,  and,  with  an  honest  but 
incredibly  stupid  face  of  assurance,  step  up  to  the  house, 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  and  demand  without  preface  *yo 
daughter  so  fair.'  The  matter  will  end  in  a  fray  whereby  either  the 
suitor  or  the  girl's  father  is  *  cleft  in  sunder,"  and  the  girl  herself 
is  lost  or  won  accordingly. 

After  these  cool  love-encoonters,  perhaps  no  subject  of  song 
is  more  popular  than  the  whale ;  and  a  clever  Faroe-man  will 
dramatise  the  whole  process  from  the  first  sighting  of  the  animab 
out  at  sea  to  the  slaught-er  and  final  division  of  the  spoil  among 
the  captors— dramatise  it,  pantomimically  that  is.  As  a  rare 
treat,  however,  it  is  possible  that  a  Faroe  dance  may  be  going  ou 
during  these  evenings  of  enforced  durance  at  home,  and  then,  if 
the  Englishman  be  not  shy,  he  may  be  well  amused  as  a  spectator 
and  a  participator.  There  is  not  much  art  in  the  local  dance,  bq 
it  is  a  8ur\'ival  of  centuries,  and  as  a  sweating  exercise  it  may  1 
said  to  be  an  unrivalled  form  of  pastime.  One  may  see  ounces  of 
bulk  rolling  away  down  the  reddened  faces  of  the  men  and  women 
and  boys  and  girls,  all  linked  together  by  arms  and  hands,  aod 
spinning  round  and  round  to  the  accompaniment  of  theij'  own 
merry  voices.  Every  Sunday  evening  there  is  a  Faroe  dance 
Tholrshavn  ;  for  the  Faroeae  are  Lutherans,  and  by  giving  til 
morning  to  the  church  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  enjc 
ment  during  the  rest  of  the  Sunday.  Again,  there  is  a  remarkalj 
eagerness  among  certain  of  the  boys  of  the  place  to  improve  thd 
knowledge  of  colloquial  English*  The  youngsters  are  wide-ai 
to  the  importance  of  the  accomplishment,  and  in  this  respect 
canny  as  their  more  southern  neighbours.  The  English  thj 
learn  at  the  school  is  good,  but  it  is  scanty.  The  English  they 
pick  up  from  the  few  smacksmen  of  Shetland,  Grimsby,  and 
London,  who  touch  at  Thorshavn  while  fishing  in  the  North  Seas, 
is  far  from  elegant  and  very  denunciat^jry.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  boys,  when  they  talk  English  to  a  stranger,  interim 
their  speech  with  countless  impolite  adjectives,  wliich,  howu^ 
they  utter  forth  gravely  and  even  bashfully,  an  if  honoii: 
interlocutor.  The  result  is  amusing.  And  with  the  c... 
ness  of  this  imperfection  upon  them,  the  boys  hail  a  straii| 
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my  pretence  to  education,  and  by  friction  try  to  nib  oflF  the  un* 

.catitb  eceeotricities  they  have  acquired  from  the  smacksmen,  and 

Ita  nirengthen  their  st'hool  know  lei  Ige.    They  are  good  boys,  honest 

' ««  the  day,  anything  rather  than  dense  by  nature,  and  deliciouely 

|xuuve,  indeed  their  iguomnce  of  humour  is  one  of  their  character* 

ice.     With  the  utmot;t  gelf-possession  two  or  three  of  them  will 

l&sk  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  Tnenning  of  the  KngU^h  word '  sweet- 

] heart/  wliich  tliey  have  heard  the  smiicksmen,  maybe,  apply  to 

Itheir  pretty  Bifitern,  and  when  it  i§  explained  to  them  they  will  nod 

look  happy ;  nor  8eem  to  think  the  English  fishermen  at  all 

iBcending  the  bounds  of  good  conduct  by  their  use  of  the  word. 

I*Ib  it  not  u»ted,  then,  but  to  the  man,  or  has  the  woman  to  say  it 

►  ?    Yon  do  not  ui*e  it  to  the  female  also,  ia  it? *    This  was  the 

olved  question  put  to  me  subsequently  by  one  of  these  boys. 

[t  fieeroii  the  Grimsby  man  had  taught  the  boy.«i  since  to  call  him 

by  the  euphonious  appellation,  but  even  then  the  boy  was  quite 

satisfied  with  the  occurrence. 

For  theiitudent  visitor,  Thor«havn  has  a  librstry  of  considerable 

[•tnerit*     In  ju^tict?  it  may  be  said  that  no  place  has  less  need  of 

liueh  an  institution.     No  one  makes  u&e  uf  it  except  to  beque^ith 

it  bo»>ks  and  papt^rs  which  are  a  nuisanct^  to  their  owner;  and 

Ithe  roomn  are  kept  for  long  montha  almost  unvistitcMi,  so  that  on 

I  entering  them  one  is  ustruck  with  a  chill  of  phenomenal  iiud  deadly 

Idanapueaai.     Investigation  proves  that  lxK)ks  of  real   antiquarian 

h<Te  roatf*d  witli  fine  velvety  moKS  or  fungi,  and  that^ 

F|>enodicals  concerned  with  the  Ficreyinga  and  Icelandic  sagaii 

»re  glued  togtMhcr  by  the  maturity  of  the  microben  generated  in 

lihe  fell  atmospbere.    The  library  ii«t  by  no  m«>ans  a  young  institu- 

Kiati,  ftud  an  experienced  antiquary  would  very  probably  make  a  ^ 

idiBcovery  of  importance  among  itn  fungi.     In  light  Utemtur^^j 

unitabh*  than  Islandic  manuscripts  for  holiiiay  reading,  it  ciin 

of  such  Knglish  works  as  the  works  of  t Jooper  and  Sir  Walter 

Beott;    while  for  iKilid  and   instructive  reading  thi'  student  of 

Ilanish  might  do  worse  than  borrow  one  or  two  of  its  national 

i  hiMorics,  and  trace  out  the  fine*  ntral  clianiclvrif^tt'^  b*  »w»cn  the  ^ 

Knglish  and  Danish  people  comparatively. 

Bui  let  the  went  her  be  goofl,  as  it  U 

'three  or  four  weeks  in  succession,  an^ 

I  bookit,  temjicmnce  hall  chess,  or  educati\ 

With   the  nbs<*nee  of  thi^  fni;     i^ 

l^lie  Gulf  htieam  with  the  citldti 

I  Faroe  there  is  a  rue  exhiiaraticm  in  the  Faroe  air.     \'uu 


in  June  and  July 

N.r  will  need  no 

II  K'n  with  sinall 

1-1    nfcled  by  the  junction 
uvtun   »bt%ut  and  north 
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clamber  from  Dahl  to  Dahl,  and  from  Sund  to  Stmd,  over  boggy 
valleys  and  craggy  mountain  sides  and  tops,  never  more  than  a 
few  miles  from  the  sea,  and  for  the  most  part  skirting  it;  dis- 
covering in  the  sequestered  nooks  of  the  island  fiunilies  of  people 
to  whom  an  Englishman  is  yet  an  object  of  the  highest  interest 
and  curiosity — a  being  to  show  their  children  and  honour  with  a 
humiliatingly  obsequious  hospitality.  The  queerest  customs  will 
betray  themselves  in  these  old-world  comers,  guarded  landwards 
by  great  mountain  walls  impassable  during  the  winter  months, 
and  facing  a  sea  that  is  seldom  or  never  smooth ;  and  the  stranger 
who  is  content  to  exjJore  in  this  way  must  talk  with  his  fingers 
and  condone  an  inquisitiveness  about  his  person  and  apparel  such 
as  one  reads  of  in  Captain  Cook's  South  Sea  Voyages,  During  his 
stay  in  this  or  that  community  of  ten  or  twenty  grass-roofed 
cabins,  he  must  be  prepared  to  be  constantly  on  view:  to  be 
stared  at  deliciously  by  charmingly  pretty  girls,  not  only  through 
the  glass  panes  of  his  window,  but  from  the  very  threshold  of  his 
room,  which  they  will  throng  by  relays  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  provoking  fashion.  His  kind  entertainers,  proud  of  the 
chance  choice  that  has  brought  the  stranger  within  their  doors, 
will  invariably  press  him  to  eat,  until  he  is  uncomfortable,  rice 
puddings  in  mammoth  bowls,  thick  milk  in  similar  bowls,  the 
yellow  cream  thereof  besprinkled  with  brown  sugar,  home-made 
pastry  (not  without  a  suspicion  of  whale-butter  among  its  ingre- 
dients), milk  and  excellent  coffee;  and  the  excitement  at  the 
windows  and  the  door  will  culminate  when  the  *  Englander '  takes 
the  big  wooden  spoon  in  his  hand  and  begins  to  break  his  fast. 

There  will  be  a  rushing  to  and  fro,  a  squeezing  and  hustling 
for  *  places,'  and  chatter  the  most  bewildering,  all  the  time  he  is 
eating.  But  if  he  pleases  he  can  put  himself  at  ease  readily,  and 
gratify  the  pretty  blue-eyed  faces  at  the  door  by  smiling  periodi- 
cally. And,  believe  me,  he  will  gratify  himself  also  thereby,  for 
there  can  be  nothing  in  all  creation  more  lovely  than  the  pleased 
and  smiling  faces  of  pretty  innocent  maidens  like  these  Faroe 
girls.  In  these  outlying  places  the  stranger  need  not  be  in 
mortal  fear  of  fleas.  For  the  cleanliness  of  the  Faroese  is  very 
creditable  to  them  ;  and,  however  dilapidated  and  disorderly  their 
houses  may  appear  externally,  the  inner  beams  are  smooth-planed 
and  scrubbed  systematically.  The  custom  of  using  close  stoves 
keeps  the  rooms  free  from  griminess,  and  is  convenient  otherwise. 
In  one  tumble-down  house  in  a  land  and  wat^r  locked  hamlet  the 
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rgnest^room  was  provided  with  a  very  florid  iron  stove,  of  noticeable 
arabesque  mouldiDg,  bearing  date  and  inscription  *  Vivat  Prints 
Chrii^ian,  1708/  And  in  Faroe,  bh  in  Iceland,  though  in  a  lesser 
qoantiey,  may  be  seen  finely  carved  and  captivating  oaken  chests, 
l^^opboards,  tables,  &c, ;  and  the  oaken  four-poster  which  is  the 
;)ride  of  certain  farmhouses  will  be  without  doubt  devoted  to  the 
of  the  way&rer. 

First  and  last,  however,  the  charm  of  the  Faroes  is  their  soli- 
tude ;  a  solitude,  moreover,  not  too  easily  dissipated.  A  pedestrian 
lises  this  very  soon.  Having  left  behind  him  the  little  hamlet 
he  slept  throughout  the  previous  night,  he  is  in  ten 
linutes  alone.  Spurs  of  black  rock  intervene  between  him  and 
late  nest.  On  the  one  side  of  him  he  will  have  the  sea  in  the 
Lill,  blue,  transparent  waters  of  a  sound  separating  him  from 
mother  island ;  and  on  the  other  hand  mountain  oases  will  rise 
Oiore  or  less  precipitously,  their  superficies  torn  and  riven  by 
^iratenDOorses,  the  tumult  of  whose  leaps  down  to  the  level  is 
boed  grotesquely.  In  any  case  the  scene  will  change  completely 
tverj  hour  of  his  walking  day,  reser\^ing  only  the  old  constituents 
'  blue  water,  blue  sky,  dark  rugged  mountain  crags;  for  the  con* 
^rmation  of  the  Faroes  is  so  tortuous  that  progress  over  them 
I*  aeries  of  doublings.  The  sheep  will  clamber  higher  up  the 
itatn  rides  ns  the  traveller  nears  them  ;  the  gulU,  fishing  by 
the  shore,  will  scud  over  the  water  with  screams  of  alarm  j  the 
raven  diKappear  with  a  croak — as  if  all  creation  were  confedcmting 
leave  the  traveller  to  himself.  And  in  his  day's  walk  it  will  be 
id  if  he  meet  so  many  as  one  man  or  woman ;  whose  wonder 
^  the  vision  of  him  will  serve  to  amuse  him  just  as  long  as  he 
To  give  a  learned  relish  to  his  pastime,  if  he  needs  xuch, 
tmveller  may  keep  a  look-out  for  a  garefowl  or  great  auk,  the 
poiiibflity  of  whose  survival  in  the  Faroes  is  not  wholly  extinct*. 
If  he  can  take  the  bird  alive,  be  will  be  several  scH>re  of  [rounds 
tierling  the  better  for  the  feat,  and  a  mere  egg,  duly  authenticatiKl, 
will  enrich  him  by  thirty  or  forty  poundii.  No  such  good  luck  is 
kelj  to  fall  in  his  way.  Let  it  suflice  him  that  he  may  walk 
luring  twenty  hours  of  dayUght  if  he  pleases,  and  tJien,  late  into 
be  emniner  night  which  is  no  night,  when  the  now-purpled 
[itai&a  are  crested  with  gold,  and  there  is  already  a  suspicion 
of  grey  dawn  over  the  eastern  sea,  he  may  once  more  confidently 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  gudewife  whiise  house  he 
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A  STORY  OF  CROSS  CURRENTS, 
nv  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *JOHN'  HERRINO/  '  MEHALAU,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

ANOTHER   DISArrOINTMENT. 

Charlf^s  Cheek  retuTDed  to  Court  Boyal  Lodge.  He  had  lost  his 
brightness.  He  was  troubled  about  himself  and  about  Joanna. 
He  had  become  engaged  to  I^dy  Grace  without  being  really  in 
love  with  lier.  He  liked  a  free  and  easy  life,  and  the  formalities 
of  Court  Royal  were  intolerable  to  him.  He  liked  variety,  and 
one  day  at  the  Park  was  like  another.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
joyous  and  careless  spirit,  and  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to 
think,  and  think  seriously ;  hating  responsibilities,  he  had  entangled 
himself  in  a  net  of  them,  and  saw  no  way  of  escape  out  of  them. 

The  Duke  said  one  day  to  his  daughter  that  it  was  well  to 
encourage  the  young  man  to  be  at  the  Court,  for  he  heard  he  was 
very  well  oflF,  and  it  was  high  time  for  Lucy  to  get  married. 

*  He  is  gentlemanly  and  agreeable.  He  knows  his  place. 
We  must  not  be  selfish  and  keep  Lucy  to  ourselves.* 

Lady  Grace  turned  her  face  aside.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
Duke  as  jiossible  that  young  Cheek  looked  higher. 

^  Should  this  come  about,  as  I  hope  it  will,'  said  the  old.  man, 
^  it  will  be  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  make  a  handsome  provision 
for  Lucy.  She  has  been  devoted  to  you  and  to  our  whole  house. 
We  must  not  deal  shabbily  in  the  matter.  I  will  speak  to  Worthi- 
vale  about  it.' 

*  For  pity's  sake,  papa,  not  a  word,'  entreated  his  daughter, 
laying  her  delicate  hands  on  his  arm,  whilst  a  little  colour  flut- 
tered about  her  face,  like  the  flush  of  the  cloud  when  touched  by 
the  setting  sun. 

*  As  you  will,'  said  the  Duke ;  ^  I  only  suggested  it ;  but  in 
these  delicate  matters  a  stranger's  hand  must  not  meddle.' 

Lucy  watched  her  friend  closely.  She  knew  that  Lady  Grace 
had  no  dislike  to  Charles ;  she  knew  also  that  she  did  not  love 
him.     Lucy  was  able  to  read  her  heart  like  an  open  letter,  and 
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tie  saw  that  Grace  was  sacrificlDg  herself  solely  for  the  sake  of 
her  father  and  brother.  Did  she  realise  the  greatness  of  the 
.sacrifice  ?     Was  the  preservation  of  the  estates  worth  it  ? 

Lucy  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  be  with  her  brother  one 
lay  to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Beavis  was  looking  careworn  and  sad.     He  knew  that  Lady 

imce  was  engaged  to  Charles  Cheek,     The  money  advanced  on 

tie  security  of  the  furniture  and  plate  had  assured  him  of  that* 

le  took  Lucy's  arm.     They  were  walking  in  the  garden  under  a 

brick  wall,  against  which  oranges  and  limes  were  trained.     The 

flc^oi  of  orange  flowers  was  on  the  air.     During  a  frost  mats  were 

placed  over  thnse  trees,  otherwise  they  were  exposed,  and  flowered 

ad  fruited  in  the  open  air.     Ijuey  plucked  a  twig  of  orange 

I,  and,  holding  it  between  her  fingers  lightly,  looked  into 

Ithe  flower.     *  Beavis,'  !*he  said,  *  I  shall  be  picking  these  blossoms 

cie  time  this  year  for  the  adornment  of  Grace.     I  bad  as  soon 

putting  them  about  her  in  her  cotlin.     You  also  would  be 

[ipier  that  it  were  so/ 

Hhe  did  not  look  at  her  brother. 

Though  they  were  comparatively  seldom  together,  she  and  her 
ther  thought  alike,  felt  alike,  loved  alike,  as  twins,  each  with 
MSae  disinterested  and  transparent  love. 
*No,  Lucy,'  answered  Beavis,  *it  is  well  as  it  is.  The  family 
most  be  i^uved,  and  no  salvation  isp08«ible  without  sacrifice.  The 
sacrifice  the  gods  demand  is  always  of  the  best  and  purest.  They 
refused  that  of  Saltcombe:  it  was  great,  but  not  great  enoitglu 
Ilihigenia  must  suffer  that  the  wind  may  swell  the  slack  sails  again/ 
But  the  Duke  will  neve?  consent/ 
L*  He  must  consent.  He  will  do  so  under  protest  to  save  the 
ily ;  that  is  always  the  first  consideration  with  him.  He 
lid  cheerfully  sacrifice  himself  if  called  to  do  so,  in  such  a 


^  Would  it  not  be  best  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  made  by 
him — that  the  bulk  of  the  property  should  be  sold  rather  than 
ibat  dear  Grace  herself  should  be  forced  into  this  most  unsuitable 
oonnection  ?  * 

'  I  do  not  think  »tbe  will  be  unhappy.  Charles  Is  amiable ;  be 
i  not  brilliant,  and  she  will  Iea<l  him/ 

*  I  am  sure  she  does  not  love  hinu' 

*I  am  not  Jiure  that  he  loves  her.  He  is  sitnick  with  her, 
iLbat  is  all.     He  cannot  ask  of  her  what  be  doa  not  give  hJmself/ 
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*  I  hope,'  said  Lucy,  warmly,  *  with  all  my  heart  I  do  hope  that 
it  will  never  come  off.' 

*  I  see  no  other  means  of  escape  open.     It  must  take  place.' 
Lucy  was  not  happy.     She  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking 

alone  to  Charles  Cheek. 

^Mr.  Cheek,  you  must  excuse  my  temerity.  I  have  been 
brought  up  with  Lady  Grace  from  childhood,  and  I  care  for  her 
as  my  own  soul.     I  do,  do  hope  you  love  her.' 

*  Of  course  I  do.  But  now,'  said  the  young  man  gravely — 
*  now  that  I  have  you  all  to  myself,  Cousin  Lucy,  you  must  be 
candid  with  me.  I  want  particularly  to  know  what  are  Lady 
Grace's  feelings  towards  me.' 

*  She  regards  you  very  highly.' 

^  If  the  property  could  be  saved  without  the  incumbrance  of 
Charles  Cheek,  I  suppose  she  would  be  well  content  ? ' 

^  That  is  not  a  fair  question  to  ask,  and  I  will  not  answer  it.' 

*  Cousin  liucy,'  he  said,  *  I  am  like  Jacob  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  whose  top  reaches  into  Heaven,  and  Lady  Grace  is  an 
angel  standing  on  it,  high,  very  high  up.  She  beckons  me  to 
ascend,  and  I  want  her  to  come  down  to  me.  Till  one  yields  there 
can  be  no  rapprochemenL     Which  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

*  How  can  you  ask  ?  For  her  to  descend  is  inconceivable. 
You  must  go  up.' 

He  shook  his  head.  *  I  do  not  care  for  such  altitudes.  The 
air  is  too  thin,  the  light  too  strong,  and  it  is  deadly  cold.  I  like 
the  warmth  of  earth  and  its  somewhat  crass  atmosphere.' 

*  You  would  drag  her  down ! ' 

*  Am  I  sacrilegious  ?  I  think  her  very  perfect,  quite  angelic, 
but  insufficiently  human.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  human — that  which  is  gross  ?  J^ady 
Grace  can  never  become  that.  Human  she  is  in  the  best  sense. 
She  shows  you  what  human  nature  may  become,  not  what  it 
usually  is.' 

*  Quite  so— na^ura,  about-to-become.  I  like  the  present ;  there 
is  unrest  in  a  future  participle.  Cousin  Lucy,  to  every  substance, 
humanity  not  excepted,  there  are  three  conditions  possible :  the 
solid,  the  fluid,  and  the  gaseous.  I  am  in  the  first,  she  is  in  the 
last.  I  am  not  even,  and  have  no  desire  to  be,  in  the  transition 
stage.  She  must  condense  and  descend,  or  I  must  evaporate,  and 
that  I  won't  do.* 

<  Gt>  higher,  always  higher ! '  said  Lucy,  eagerly. 
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^Thc  desire  to  do  so  is  not  in  me.  It  h  a  strain  to  me  to 
in  this  region  of  high  culture*  I  am  like  Icarus.  My  waxen 
as  are  melting*  and  I  shall  go  down  suddenly,* 

*  Surely  you  do  not  object  to  culture.* 
*Not  at  all,     I  like  culture  as  it  affecta  creature  comforts*     I 

Duld  not  go  back  a  hundred  years  and  be  bereft  of  my  bath,  my 

ily   paper,  lucifer-matches,   and   having  my  hair  brushed   by 

chinery.    Culture  is  excellent  till  it  meddles  with  the  inner  man, 

it  begins  to  Bcrape,  and  reduce,  and  polish  natural  pro<!li- 

jlties  and  robust  individualities,  why  then,  Lucy,  I  fancy  it  not,* 

*  You  would  like  a  luxurious  savagery.* 

*  No,  not  that.     Outer  culture  will  relax  and  soften  the  inner 
You  begin  by  stifling  nature  and  then  mummifying  it 

iificently.  Your  highly  crystallised  culture  resembles  a 
»rt*g  drop.  Do  you  know  it  ?  It  is  a  frozen  tear  of  glaas,  so 
that  you  c^innot  break  it  with  a  hammer,  and  yet  so  fragile 
it  will  crumble  into  dust  between  your  fingers  if  you  snip  the 
ir-like  end.  Kefine  as  you  will,  there  is  always  a  vulnerable 
point  in  your  civilisation,  and  when  that  is  touched  the  whole 
collapses,  1  like  your  culture  well  enough  ;  a  little  of  it  is  a 
wondroui^  thing ;  a  great  deal  is  overpowering,  I  have  known  a 
whole  family  sufTocated  by  the  breaking  of  a  jar  of  otto  of  roeea. 
You  »re  passing  human  nature  through  retorts  and  sublimating  it 
to  an  essence.  There  will  be  a  reaction.  The  reaction  is  begun, 
wait  the  same  in  old  Rome.  There  culture  was  carried  to  an 
tremity,  and  tlie  barbarian  burst  over  it  and  trampled  it  out, 
E»w  your  high  refinement  of  mind  and  manner  and  spirit  has 
its  limits  and  the  great  mass  of  barbarous,  vulgar  life 
Ith  is  lifting  ititelf  up,  to  smite  you  down  and  destroy  you/ 
'The  northern  barbarians  came  down  on  Rome  because  the 
Roman  civilifoition  was  selfish.  The  northern  races  were  full 
heroic  virtues,  self-restraint,  submission  to  authority,  and  re- 
Are  these  qualities  to    be   found   in    the    coming  bar^ 

IS?* 

^Oh  dear,  «(»,  -iiid  Charles,  *  What  we  are  coming  to  is  the 
revolt  ng>iioM  thew^  very  virtues  which  characterise  your  Christian 
aiiitocratic  culture*.  Whtd  is  coming  is  the  emancipation  of  in* 
diridualixm,  which  has  been  distorted  and  suppressed  by  self- 
^leMtmint,  fubmissiun,  and  religion.  You,  brought  up  under  the 
■ysteni,  are  parts  of  a  whole,  and  think  and  act  and  breathe 
move  as  portions  of  the  scx^tal  maebifie«    You  ve  bound  with 
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responsibilities,  hedged  about  with  duties.  You  cannot  do  what 
you  like,  you  have  to  consider  every  one  else.  You  have  obliga- 
tions to  every  child  in  the  school  and  sick  woman  on  her  bed. 
You  have  to  dress  according  to  your  station  ;  attend  church  to  set 
an  example.  Where  is  the  I  Myself  in  this  ?  A  poor  bound  lion 
in  a  net.  The  coming  change  is  the  bursting  of  the  lion  out  of 
the  net,  and  the  rending  of  every  mesh  that  entangled  him  ;  it  is 
the  rebellion  of  the  individual  against  obligations  of  every  sort, 
social,  moral,  political,  religious.  Self  will  be  free  and  follow  its 
own  will  wherever  it  leads — free  to  enjoy  every  luxury  that 
civilisation  can  give,  without  scruple  from  within  or  check  from 
without.' 

Lucy  shuddered. 

Charles  laughed.  *This  frightens  you,  and  well  it  may, 
brought  up  as  you  are  in  the  old  world.  I  do  not  say  that  your 
old  world  is  wrong,  or  that  the  new  world  which  is  beginning  to 
live  is  right.  They  are  counter  principles.  I  tell  you  what  is 
coming;  I  need  no  prophetic  instinct  to  see  that.  The  individual 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  heathenism  is 
asserting  itself.     Hitherto  the  body  cori>orate  has  been  supreme.' 

*  That  will  be  a  terrible  time.     I  dare  not  even  think  of  it.' 

*  Not  as  bad  as  you  suppose.  In  mechanics,  when  two  forces 
meet,  running  in  different  directions,  they  do  not  kill  each  other, 
but  they  produce  a  resultant — that  is,  a  force  which  goes  in  quite 
a  new  direction.  The  old  idea  is  not  exhausted,  and  when  the 
new  idea  clashes  against  it,  neither  is  neutralised  so  as  to  cease  to 
be,  both  are  modified  and  altered  into  a  resultant  of  some  sort. 
What  the  resultant  will  be  when  the  counter  forces  in  modem 
life  meet,  I  cannot  conjecture,  but  we  shall  see  a  new  social 
departure  in  a  direction  of  which  we  know  nothing.' 

*  To  return  to  I^dy  Grace.' 

*  You  are  right ;  to  return  to  her.  You  see,  I  do  not  want  to 
break  away  from  the  new  current,  to  plunge  myself  in  the  old, 
which  is  passing  away.' 

*  What  prospect  of  happiness  is  there  to  either,  with  minds 
and  principles  so  dissimilar,  so  conflicting  ? ' 

*  That,'  said  he,  and  sighed — *  that  is  what  I  continually  ask 
myself,  and  am  as  often  frightened  at  the  answer.' 

*  0  Cousin  Charles!  do  not  risk  the  ruin  of  her,  of  your  life, 
by  persevering.' 

^Kemember,   Lucy,  she    encouraged    me.      She    nuide  the 
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advance,  not  L  I  would  not  have  dared  to  speak  unprovoked  by 
her/ 

♦Cousin  Charles  !  you  mufit  release  her/ 

«  ^tat !— and  ruin  the  family?  * 

Lucy  put  her  hand^t  over  her  eyea,  *  I  must  not  interfere/ 
ahe  said :  *  my  thoughts  were  only  for  her/      • 

*  This  u  how  matters  stand,  Lucy,*  said  Charles  Cheek*  *  I 
kw©  and  venenit^  I^y  Grace  above  every  woman  in  the  world, 
but  ahe  is  not  the  woman  I  desire  as  my  wife.  I  suppose  I  am 
deficient  In  amhition*  It  may  be  that  she  would  iusist  on  a 
higher  life,  a  life  of  more  restraint  than  that  I  now  lead,  and  this 
I  do  not  choose  to  adopt,  I  belong  to  the  new  era,  and  declare 
for  liberty.  I  like  comfort^  I  like  etijoyment,  and  I  detest 
obligation.  If  I  marry  I^dy  Grace  I  throw  myself  into  moral, 
iocial,  and  mental  bondage.  No  doubt  it  would  do  me  good, 
make  a  high-principled,  conscientious  English  gentleman  of  me, 
but  1  refuse  t  he  schooling,  and  the  results  are  nut  to  my  taste. 
t^ifeyt  I  will  give  her  up.     I  will  go  to  my  father  and  make  the 

I  G2UI  for  the  fiimily.     It  is  /  who  shrink  from  the 
at,  ii«>t  >hp.  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  make  some 
eompensattoi]. 

*  Will  you  ftn^  hi'T  lirj^t  ?  * 

*  No,  I  will  write.' 

Lticy  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  '  I  am  sure  your  decision  is  right,* 
abe  said,  ^  cost  what  it  may  to  the  family/ 


a. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 
A   NEW    LEAF, 


MXUts  CnE£K  went  up  to  town  nestt  day,  reached  Paddingt^n 
at  6  p.m.,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was  at  his  father's  hooae.    We 
rtssity,  but  it  i«  unavoidable,  for  tlie  fourth  time  w© 
e  the  reader  to  the  elder  Cheek  at  meal^     In  fact 
invisible  nt  other  timen,  exoept  about  the  buiinaM  of 
'  DicDt.    This  time,  however,  wia  tea  him 


regtrf 

ranft 
thv 

tl: 

-•  aoted  on  the  present  occasion  with  want  of  tact  s  ha 

btgm  on  th^       '  In  his  mind  before  his  (aClier 

liad  aatan,  w  .  j  and  cro»s.  Charlai  had  not 
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dined,  but  he  was  young  and  independent  of  his  meals,  whereas 
an  old  man  is  not.  Mr.  Cheek's  business  was  one  that  occupied 
his  mind  actively  all  day,  and  his  nervous  system  became  irritable 
towards  evening.  Mr.  Grladstone  was  his  ideal  at  6  p.m..  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  at  6.15,  Chamberlain  was  hardly  rancorous  enongh 
at  6.30,  and  Labouchere  was  the  man  for  him  at  6.45.  At  five 
minutes  to  seven  he  was  furious  against  the  Constitution,  the 
Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  his  soap,  hair-brushes,  his  cook,  and 
the  Royal  Family.  The  old  man  was  in  his  drawing-room,  a  room 
as  tasteless  as  the  dining-room.  It  reeked  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road. 

^  It  is  all  up,'  said  Charles. 

*  What  is  up  ?     The  glass  or  consols  ?     Be  explicit.' 

*  My  engagement  with  Lady  Grace  Eveleigh.' 

*  Indeed —your  engagement.  Ugh  I  Thought  they'd  draws 
score  across  that  account.     Who  did  it  ?  ' 

^  I — I  released  her.  They  are  not  to  blame.  I  have  written 
to  say  I  will  not  hold  her  to  her  word.' 

*  You  have,  you — you  Colorado  beetle  ! ' 

*  Yes,  I  have.  I  could  endure  the  bondage  no  longer.  I  most 
have  my  clothes  made  for  my  back,  not  my  back  shaped  to  my 
clothes.  I  dare  say  the  life  of  these  aristocrats  is  very  fine,  and 
their  ideas  superfine,  but  I  like  a  broad  life  and  unchastened 
ideas.  I  have  tried  how  I  could  get  on  among  them,  and  I  am 
tired  of  the  experiment.' 

<  So  that  is  settled  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it  is.  The  scheme  was  yours.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
accommodate  myself  to  it,  but  it  is  impracticable.' 

*  Impracticable.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?  You 
have  danced  about  this  young  woman  long  enough  to  fool  me  into 
believing  you  were  in  earnest,  and  I  have  bought  up  several  of 
their  mortgages,  which  I  would  not  have  touched  but  for  you.' 

*  Deal  generously  with  the  family,  father,'  said  Charles.  *  It 
is  not  their  fault  that  the  engagement  is  broken  oflF.  It  is  entirely 
my  own  doing.' 

*  That  matters  not,'  said  Mr.  Cheek,  roughly.  *  I  don't  care 
for  them,  but  I  do  care  for  my  own  money.  I  shall  foreclose  at 
once  while  the  depression  lasts.  When  land  is  up  again,  sell. 
That's  business.  I  have  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  contents  of  their 
houses.     I'll  release  that  pretty  quick  too.' 

*  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  sir,'  said  the  servant,  entering. 
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*  But,  my  dear  father,  I  entreat  you  to  coneider  that  it  is  I 
who  wrong  them,  and  that  some  reparation  is  due  1^  them  for  the 
disf^pointment.' 

•Do  you  hear?*  roared  the  old  man.  'Dinner  is  on  the 
table  r 


'  Yes,  bat  «tay  a  moment,  I  entreat  yon/ 
Wliat — Jet  the  fish  get  cold!     Not  for  a  score  of  Kings- 

iri^p*.    '  1'  on  the  table*    Go  in !' 

Durin^  r  the  old  man  scarcely  upoke;     He  ate  in  a 

vindictive  manner, a«  if  he  were  hurting  his  son's  feelings  by  eaeh 
bite,  and  knew  it,       '   *    ighted  ir>    '  **'        Ut*  rut  the 

tttrjttnn  lif»  cut  m         ■^     ue  weTfi  ^|  /^  ;  ;  when  he 
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helped  himself  to  gravy  it  was  as  though  spooning  up  his  blood ; 
when  taking  potatoes  and  rice  he  dabbed  the  spoon  into  the 
vegetables  as  though  stirring  up  and  torturing  his  Charles's  brain. 
When  he  drank  he  glowered  over  the  rim  of  his  glass  at  the 
young  man.  But  he  said  nothing  till  the  dessert  was  on  the 
table  and  the  servants  withdrawn. 
Then  it  was  Charles  who  began. 

*  Father,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  which  will  snrprise  you. 
It  is  seriously  made.  I  want  you  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  earning 
my  living.' 

]Mr.  Cheek  set  down  a  macaroon  he  was  eating,  and  which  was 
bitten  in  half,  and  stared  at  his  son,  then  laughed  insultingly. 

*  I  am  quite  in  earnest,'  said  the  young  man.  *  Grive  me  an 
opportunity  of  working  and  earning  as  much  as  will  support  me. 
I  ask  of  you  nothing  further.  I  desire  henceforth  to  be  beholden 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  you.  I  wish  to  be  responsible  for  my 
actions  to  no  one,  to  cut  away  the  right  of  controlling  and  rebuk- 
ing me  which  you  have  exercised  so  freely  and  so  offensively. 
When  I  was  living  on  an  allowance  from  you,  you  then  had  some 
right  over  me  ;  when  I  live  on  my  own  earnings,  you  will  have 
none.  I  will  allow  of  none.  When  the  money  was  given  to  me, 
I  did  not  know  its  value ;  when  I  earn  it  by  hard  work,  I  shall 
know  what  it  is  worth.  You  have  been  rough  of  tongue  with  me, 
and  I  have  felt  it,  without  caring  to  amend  my  ways  and  deserve 
better ;  when  I  am  free  from  it,  I  may  find  a  motive  for  refornh' 

He  spoke  frankly ;  his  pleasant  handsome  face  bore  in  it  an 
expression  new  to  it,  a  look  of  dignity  it  had  never  worn  before. 
His  hair  was  light,  almost  white  in  the  gaslight,  his  eyes  were 
blue,  and  as  he  spoke  moisture  gathered  in  them.  His  hand  was 
on  the  table,  playing  with  a  raisin  stalk — a  white  hand,  well 
formed,  that  twitched  and  broke  the  stalk  into  many  pieces,  show- 
ing his  nervous  emotion. 

Mr.  Cheek  said  nothing,  but  stared  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed. 

*You  do  not  understand  me,'  continued  Charles.  'I  allow 
that  I  have  been  a  sorry  fool.  I  am  resolved  to  be  so  no  longer. 
I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  continued  my  pretence  to  the  hand  of  Lady 
Grrace,  and  mated  out  of  my  sort.  I  had  an  ambition  once  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  that  you  contradicted.  Afterwards  I  had  none. 
You  provided  me  with  money,  and  I  spent  it.  I  had  no  aim,  no 
motive  to  do  otherwise.    You  urged  me  to  this  grand  oonneotion, 
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and  I  weot  along  the  path  you  pointed  out|  partly  to  please  you, 
pftTtly  because  myself  dazzled.  But  my  eyes  have  been  opened  in 
lime*  I  0ee  that  it  is  not  a  way  I  can  walk  on,  I  will  choose 
maotber,  humbler ;  I  will  work  for  my  livelihood^  and  then  I  can 
spend  my  life  as  my  ambitions  spring  up  and  direct.* 

*  You  are  in  earnest  ?  * 

'  So  much  in  earnest  that  I  refuse  the  four  hundred  pounds 
VMii  tiavt-  allowed  me  hitherto.' 
'  Swfiise  the  allowance  !  * 

*  \  »  ,  I  will  not  touch  what  I  have  not  earned,  and  bO  deprive 
V"  u  ni  tiie  right  to  rebuke^  and  outrage  me,' 

'  Milt  rage  you  !  *  echoed  the  father. 

*  Yes,  outrage  me,'  said  the  young  man.  '  I  have  endured  a 
great  deal  from  you*  I  have  borne  it  because  you  are  my  father; 
bat  every  offensive  word  from  you  I  have  felt  more  keenly  than 
you  have  supposed  [wssible.  It  has  not  spurred  me  to  do  bettar, 
it  has  driven  me  to  do  worse.  Now  that  is  over.  I  will  be  my 
own  roaster  henceforth,  resj^onsible  to  no  man,  and  enduring 
insult  from  none/ 

Mr.  Cheek  was  still  too  amazed  to  speak.  A  dim  conscious- 
ness that  hf?  had  wrongetl  his  son  awoke  in  his  mind,  but  his  mind 
was  too  coarse  in  texture  to  understand  fully  his  fault*  He  was  a 
rough  man,  who  when  out  of  humour  use^l  rough  words.  He 
meant  them  at  the  time,  but  he  did  not  mean  tbem  to  inflict 
mortal  wounds.  Education  teaches  man  to  measure  his  words, 
*  ^  check  them  as  they  jmss  from  his  heiul  over  his  tongue.    Old 

k  had  never  bad  the  education  which  imfjoses  this  self- 
i>*«itTaint  on  speech.  Charles  had  inherited!  from  his  mother  a 
mnn*  Hi-n-^tfive  nature  than  hia  father's  j  from  boyhood  he  had 
Ikrfii  -ill  u  tome<i  to  hard  words,  and  thes«i  had alicuat^'d  him  from 
thp  old  man,  who  loved  him  whilst  he  abused  him.  Charles  waa 
rrally  weak,  and  his  father's  roughness  had  made  him  weaker. 

old  man  had  mortified  his  self-respect,  till  self-respect  was 
almost  dead  within  him.  Now,  suddenlyi  it  bad  sprung  to  life 
wad  asserted  itself. 

Mr.  Cheek  stood  up.     He  said  nothing,  and  left  the  room, 
Charles  saw  no  more  of  him  rhat  ev*-! 

V—*  ^'v,  at  breakfast  (the  fifth  u,- ..,  ...  -vhich   we  have  met 
him  .  v'd  hiK  mn  whether  he  still  meant  what  lie  bad  said 

the  night  before,  and  when  Cliarles  insisted  that  he  had  spoken 
aeiioaily  the  fat  her  said,  ^  Charles,  I  recognise  something  good 
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in  this.  It  gratifies  me.  Begin  to  work  for  yourself.  Learn  tlie 
value  of  every  sixpence.  I  will  put  you  with  Messrs.  Newcomoi 
and  Bowcher,  ship-agents  in  Wapping.  They  will  take  you  to 
oblige  me.     I  will  see  them,  and  arrange  about  salary.' 

*  I  ask  nothing  better.' 

<  And — accept  from  me  fifty  pounds  to  begin  life  npon.  You 
must  live  in  lodgings.  But  we  see  no  more  of  each  other  till  yoa 
have  grown  into  this  new  condition  of  life.  If  you  go  into  lodg- 
ingSy  you  must  have  some  money.' 

^  I  accept  it,  &ther/  said  Charles,  <  and,'  he  added  with  filter- 
ing voice,  ^  pardon  me  if  I  spoke  too  plain,  and  wounded  you  last 
night.' 

*  Wounded  me !     Not  a  bit.     Words  break  no  bones.' 


CHAPTER  LV. 

IX   VAIN. 

A  MONTH  had  passed.  Charles  had  not  been  seen  by  his  fiither,  who 
had  fulfilled  his  undertaking,  and  had  placed  him  with  shipping 
agents,  in  a  subordinate  place.  The  old  man  had  arranged 
with  Messrs.  Newcomen  and  Bowcher,  who  were  ready  to  oblige 
him.  Charles  was  to  have  plenty  of  work,  and  was  to  receive  two 
pounds  per  week,  of  which,  no  doubt — though  he  did  not  know  it 
— his  father  found  a  portion. 

After  the  lapse  of  the  month,  Mr.  Cheek  senior  visited  the 
agents  and  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  their  new  clerk.  Messrs. 
Newcomen  and  Bowcher  were  glad  to  testify  that  as  far  as  they 
could  judge  he  was  steady  and  attentive  to  his  work.  He  had 
been  regular  in  his  attendance,  careful,  obliging,  and  reliable. 

Then  Mr.  Cheek  made  an  excursion  to  Ebury  Street,  PimUco, 
where  his  son  lived  in  a  boarding-house,  kept  by  a  Miss  Jones. 
He  chose  a  time  for  his  visit  when  he  knew  his  son  would  be  at 
the  office.  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico,  is  a  long  way  from  Wapping, 
but  Charles  went  to  and  fro  by  steamer  from  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and 
the  air  did  him  good. 

Mr.  Cheek  found  the  dingy  lodging-house  kept  by  Miss  Jones ; 
he  rang  the  bell,  and  rapped  sharply  with  the  knocker,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  Miss  Jones  herself,  a  thin  lady  with  curls,  a 
pasty  face,  and  eyes  so  pale  in  their  colour  that  they  must  have 
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washed  and  rewasbed  with  soda  till  all  the  colour  had  been 
washed  out  of  them.  Miss  Jones  was  full  of  amiabilit;  when  Mr. 
Cheek  introduced  himself,  and  hastened  to  assure  him  of  the 
respectability  of  her  establishment,  the  high  social  standing  of 
her  guests,  and  the  comforts  they  cDJojed.  The  bouse  was 
ftdmirably  sitmited,  away  from  the  fogs ;  and  the  health  of  the 
boarders  was  robust,  as  she  could  testify  by  their  appetites.  They 
llffiakbste<1  together,  and  she  presided.  She  furnished  them  with 
Qoihe  and  tea,  whichever  they  preferred.  Some  gentlemen  were 
a? erse  to  tea  in  the  morning,  and  they  drank  coffee^  Others 
liked  to  change  their  drink  week  and  week  about.  Each  had  an 
egg  and  a  rasher  of  bacon,  aometimea  she  substituted  bloater  for 
rasher.  There  was  always  a  rack  of  toast  on  the  table,  as  a  plea* 
sant  change  to  bread  and  butter.  When  the  gentlemen  returned 
from  their  offices  they  had  tea,  and  in  the  evening  supper  off  cold 
mmif  bread,  and  cheese,  ^  best  American.  I  had  Dutch  cheese  for 
aome  time,  but  I  find  the  American  is  preferred  by  the  gentlemen, 
so  I  have  that  now.* 

She  went  on  to  assure  Mr.  Cheek  that  her  lodgers  were  of  the 
moft  select  description.  For  many  years  she  had  among  them 
old  Waterloo  officer,  but  he  was  dead.  The  lady  lodging  on 
the  first  floor  ought,  if  every  one  had  his  rights,  to  be  a  baronet,  but 
her  anntf  from  whom  she  had  great  expectations,  had  left  every- 
tUng  to  a  female  comi»anion  who  had  exercised  great  influence 
over  her  at  the  l&st.  It  was  a  pity.  Miss  Jones  thought,  that  the 
lady  had  not  gone  to  law  and  upset  the  will,  and  recovered  the 
title  and  a  real  sealskin  jacket  which  had  gone  to  the  companion, 
worth  forty  pounds.  Another  of  her  lodgers  was  a  gentleman  of 
aoime  literary  fame,  who  at  one  time  had  earned  five  pounds  by 
writing  verses  for  Christmas  cards. 

Miss  Jones  went  on  to  say  that  she  charged  for  her  lodgings 
m  pound  per  week^  exclusive  of  ale  and  washing,  inclusive  of  a 
ditncier  on  Sundays  and  ("hristmas  Day. 

Mias  Jones  did  not  provide  the  gentlemen  with  toilette  soap, 
far  ibe  found  them  more  fastidious  in  this  particular  than  in  their 
meat  and  drink.  One  liked  glycerine,  anotlit-r  out mcaL  and  a 
thinl  would  ua»e  nothing  but  carboUo  soap. 

Mr.  Cheek  listened  to  Miss  Jones  wiuiuut  in  ,' lier, 

looking  the  faded  woman  through  and  through  mv  ^     ruag 

eyes,  taking  nU>ck  of  her.     Ue  was  probably  satisfied  that,  with  a 
good  deal  of  affectation,  she  was  a  worthy  woman  at  core,  for  be 
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giiTC  a  grunt,  stood  up,  interrupted  her  flaw  of  information,  aiid 
begged  to  be  conducted  upstaire  to  hig  fion*s  bediooai* 

*  Quite  Alpine,  I  have  been  told,*  said  Mi««  Jonefi,  as  she  cota- 
doeted  him  to  the  very  top  of  the  house*  '  The  air  at  this  altitude 
is  keen,  ealubriou^,  and  invigorating.    The  gentlemen  all  like  the 
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top  Btorey  where  they  can  see  over  the  roofs.     But^  betwe 
eelves,  your  son  is  my  favourite,  and  I  have  accommodate<l  hiip 
where  he  can  have  the  finest  view  and  the  purest  air.     Y 
sir,  you  can  catch  Doulton's  Pottery  Works  :  the  effect,  wiii^ 
morning's  sun  on  them,  is  very  fine/ 

Mr,  Cheek  looked  round  the  little  bedroom.     It  was  in 
roof,  with  a  sloping  ceiling*     There  was  a  fireplace,  but  the 
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had  not  been  used  during  Miss  Jones's  tenancy.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  the  cheapest  of  papers  in  two  dingy  colours.  The 
fiimiture  consisted  of  one  chair,  a  chest  oi  drawers  with  the 
mahogany  veneering  scaling  away,  a  wusb-hand-stand  of  painted 
deal  Buffering  from  cutaneous  disorder,  and  a  bed,  above  which 
bung  a  photograph  in  a  frame.  Mr,  Cheek  knew  the  picture.  A 
duplicjite  had  been  sent  to  him  some  time  ago.  Through  the 
ring  of  the  frame,  with  its  head  drooping  over  the  picture,  hung  a 
withered  lily-of-the- valley, 

Mr.  Cheek  came  slowly  down  stairs,  holding  the  banisters  with 
one  hand  and  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  other. 

*  Will  this  last  ? '  he  said  to  himself.  *  \\Tiat  can  be  the 
toeaning  of  it  all  ?  As  for  his  taking  offence  at  any  words  I  may 
have  aaid  when  annoyed,  that^s  absurd — a  mere  excuse.  Words 
are  wind,  and  wind  blows  away.* 

When  he  reached  tlie  parlour  again,  he  said  to  the  landlad| 
*  Look  here^  ma'am.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  mj  boy  that  I  hav 
been  here  to-day.  Give  him  your  best  bedroom,  not  an  attic 
broom^and-(>ail  cupboard.  Turn  out,  if  need  be,  the  old  woman 
who  missed  a  baronetcy.  Fli  pay  the  difference*  Give  the 
boarders  kidneys  for  breakfast  now  and  then,  and  fowk  for 
flupper,  or  anything  else  they  fancy,  Ck}st^  ma*am,  is  no  object 
to  me.  I  can't  feed  Charles  differently  from  the  rest,  so  they 
must  all  be  well-fed  together.  No  more  of  your  American  cheese ; 
Stilton  and  C'heshire,  and,  if  you  will,  Gorgonzola.  Not  a  word 
about  me.     Take  all  the  credit  to  yourself.' 

Charles  was  able  t4^  get  away  early  on  Whitsun-eve.  Monday 
would  be  a  Hank  holiday.  He  hml  been  liard  worked,  and  worked 
till  late  at  night  for  some  weeks,  and  Messrs,  Neweomen  and 
Boweher  put  up  their  shutters  on  Friday  night,  and  ullowt'd  their 
derks  hoUday  from  the  Satiu-day  to  the  Tuesday  morning.  Charles 
icK>k  an  early  train  on  Satunhiy  to  Plymouth,  and  arrived  at  the 
Barbtean  the  same  afternoon.  He  went  to  the  Ciolden  Balli 
izQiiiediat4*ly,  without  stopping  to  have  anything  to  eat.  Hit 
haari  waa  beating  fast.  His  step  was  light,  his  eyes  full  of  glad 
aspectaUon,  and  he  held  his  head  up  proudly.  He  was  surprised 
io  me  that  the  house  of  I.4izaru)9  had  been  repainte<].  The  shop 
wai  open.  A  good  deal  of  business  was  done  on  a  Saturdaji 
double  on  the  eve  of  a  Bank  holiday-  People  would  jwiwn  neeei* 
to  obtain  money  for  a  dtiy'»  pleaj*ure. 

He   looked  in   at  the  window,  and  saw  Joanna  behind  the 
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counter  talking  to  a  woman  who  was  in  the  shop  with  some  article 
she  wished  to  dispose  of. 

Charles  waited  till  the  woman  came  out,  then  he  caught  the 
door  before  she  closed  it,  and  stepped  in. 

Joanna,  not  hearing  the  door  reopened,  did  not  suppose  any 
one  had  entered.  She  did  not  see  him,  as  she  was  engaged 
examining  the  article — a  brooch,  which  she  had  taken. 

Charles  bad  a  few  moments  in  which  to  observe  her.  She  was 
well,  even  handsomely  dressed,  but  pale  and  worn.  She  put  away 
the  brooch,  and  seated  herself;  then  she  leaned  her  elbow  on  the 
counter,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

'Joe!' 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stepped  back.  He  saw  her  turn 
deadly  pale,  and  then  lean  both  her  hands  on  the  counter  to 
steady  herself,  as  though  afraid  she  would  &int.  She  recovered 
herself,  however,  quickly,  but  her  colour  did  not  return  as  rapidly 
as  her  composure. 

*  Mr.  Charles !     You  here ! ' 

^  Yes,  dear  Joe,  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  come.  I  have  not  had  the  chance  before,  and  I  have 
been  hungering  for  the  sight  of  your  face,  and  for  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  your  lips.  I  came  straight  away  by  the  morn- 
ing train,  and  have  just  arrived.  Why  have  you  not  answered  my 
letters?' 

'  I  sent  you  something.' 

'  Yes,  a  lily-of-the-vaUey,  but  not  a  word  accompanied  it.' 

*  I  sent  you  what  I  most  valued,  the  first  flower  from  the  root 
Lady  Grace  gave  me.  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  to  any  one 
else.  I  would  not  have  picked  it  for  myself,  but — ^you  have  been 
kind  to  me,  and — I  thought  I  might  never  more  have  the  chance 
of  giving  you  anything.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  send  me  a  word  ?  ' 

Joanna  made  no  answer.  She  looked  down,  her  pallor  re- 
mained, and  she,  who  was  usually  so  collected,  stood  trembling 
before  him.  She  tried  to  disguise  her  agitation  by  shuffling  her 
hands  to  and  fro  on  the  counter. 

*  Oh,  Joe !  you  know  that  all  is  up  between  me  and  Lady 
Grace.  We  did  not  suit  each  other.  We  belonged  to  distinct 
worlds,  she  to  the  world  that  is  passing  away,  I  to  the  world  that 
is  coming  on — though,  I  admit,  but  a  poor  specimen  of  that. 
Now  that  is  all  over,  and  I  am  free.    I  am  changed  from  what  I 
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Yoo  knew  me  as  an  idler  and  a  BpeDdthrift,  without 
without  energy.     Now  1  am  a  clerk  in  a  shipping  oflBce. 

do  not  live  on  my  fathers  bounty.     1  have  refused  his  allowance, 

I  live  on  what  I  earn.     I  work  now  for  my  daily  bread.* 

She   lookecl    up   and   smiled,  but  there  was  intense  sadness 

in  her  face  that  showed  through  her  smile  like  a  shower  through 

a  rainbow* 

*  I  get  a  hundred  poinids  i\  ye;ir,  and  I  have  fifty  pounds  per , 
nnum  of  ray  own,  left  me  by  my  mother^  independent  of  myj 

er.     May  I  t^ike  a  chair,  Joe  ?  * 

She  ncwjded,  and  jK)inted  to  one.     He  drew  it    benide    the 
counter,  and  seated  himself;  but  she   remained  standing  with 
er  elbow  on  the  desk,  and  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  shading 
face. 

I  am  lodging  with  an  old  lady  in  Ebury  Street/  he  went  on, 
and  pay  her  a  pound  a  week.  I  do  not  dine  there,  but  at  an 
ueie,  and  that  costs  me  about  nine  shillings  a  week^  add 
tg  for  extnis,  and  that  cornea  to  twenty-aix  pounds  in  the 
p  1  think  1  can  clothe  myself  on  ten  pounds,  m  that  leaves 
sixty*six  {lounds  clear*  I  am  to  have  my  salary  raised  if  I  go 
Now,  Joe  !  Take  away  your  hand,  and  let  me  see  your 
I  let  me  look  into  your  eyes.  Will  you  give  me  the  hoj>e  that 
will  come  and  be  mine,  and  let  us  begin  the  world  anew  to* 
r  ?  I  will — I  will  work,  and  you  shall  never  reproach  me 
with  idleness  again.  If  I  have  you,  I  shall  be  happy ;  I  shall 
care  for  notliing  else,  I  shall  do  my  work  with  a  light  heart,  and 
aing  over  it,  knowing  that  1  am  going  home  to  you.  You  have 
me  a  great  deal  of  good  already*  You  will  make  me  do  a 
deal  more  hereafter,  if  you  will  consent  to  be  with  me 
iys,  to  encounige  me.' 

He  put  up  his  hand  to  draw  asides  her  arm  from  shading  her 

,     Then    he    saw   how   great   was   her  agitation.     She    was 

ing  like  an  a^pen  leaf,  her  &oe  ash  white,  her  eyes  dim.   She 

ekiped  her  haud»,  and  they  quivered.     Hhe  unclosed  them,  and 

t  one  to  her  brow,  and  put  it  down  again,  then  laid  her  hand  on 

er  breast,  and  neemed  to  gaj*p  for  breath.      She  could  not  lipeak. 

*  Jue  I  *  he  saiil,  *  why  do  you  not  anmrer  me?  It  was  for  you 
that  I  refused  my  flither's  help,  that  1  might  have  the  right  to 
Qbooic  whom  I  would,  and  I  will  have  none  but  you.  You  have 
bad  a  wretched  lift?  here.  I  have  led  a  wai»ted  life.  You  have 
tai^bt  me  to  bretik  away  from  my  past,  and  I  would  release  joa^ 
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in  return,  from  yours.  We  shall  begin  the  world  together  on 
very  little,  but  love  lightens  every  load  and  seasons  every 
dish.' 

Then  she  put  both  her  hands  outspread  before  her,  and 
touched  his  breast,  as  he  leaned  forward,  and  thrust  him  away. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  in  their  sockets,  and  gleamed.  ^  I  cannot — ^I 
cannot,'  she  said,  quivering  in  voice,  eyes,  and  lips,  and  eveiy 
muscle  of  her  body. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  *  Why  not,  Joe  ?  You  must, 
indeed.  If  you  take  from  me  this  hope,  this  ambition,  I  dare  not 
say  what  will  become  of  me.  It  is  only  my  love  for  you  which 
has  lifted  me  to  the  threshold  of  a  better  life :  now  that  you  have 
led  me  to  it,  will  you  thrust  me  back  into  the  folly  and  emptiness 
from  which  I  have  struggled  up  ? ' 

*  I  cannot,'  she  said,  slowly  recovering  herself!  *  I  signed  yon 
away  for  a  hundred  pounds.     That  is  why  I  never  answered  your 

letters.     That  is   why — now — now '     She   could   not  speaL 

Something  rose  in  her  throat  and  choked  her. 

*  Is  that  all  ? '  exclaimed  Charles.     *  That  was  a  joke.' 

*  No,'  she  answered,  *  it  was  no  joke  to  me.  Your  father  was 
in  earnest,  so  was  I.     And  now  it  is  too  late — now ' 

Then  the  door  burst  open,  and  Lazarus,  in  a  black  frock  coat, 
rushed  out  of  the  inner  part  of  the  house. 

*  Whfit !  You  here  again  ?  You  dare  to  enter  my  premises. 
You  scoundrel,  you  wastrel !  Get  out  of  my  doors  directly.  Is  it 
not  enough  that  your  father  has  snatched  the  Marquess  from  my 
grasp,  but  must  you  come  here  to  carry  ofiF  my  wife  also  ? ' 

*  Stand  back,'  said  Charles,  thrusting  the  Jew  away.  *  I  will 
not  be  touched  by  you.  Wife  !  Joanna  never  shall  be  that  if  I 
can  prevent  it.' 

'  She  is !  Tell  him,  Joanna.  Let  him  hear  it  from  your  own 
lips — make  the  news  the  sweeter,  perhaps.' 

Charles  stood  looking  from  one  to  another,  petrified. 

*  Mr.  Charles,'  said  the  girl  without  looking  at  him,  but  with 
face  averted,  and  playing  a  tune  with  her  fingers  on  the  counter 
to  conceal  her  trembling,  *I  told  you  it  was  to  be  so.  This 
morning  we  went  together  before  the  registrar,  and  after  sundown 
the  cohen  will  be  here  to  marry  us  by  Jewish  rites.' 

*  You  coward !  you  vile  Jewish  coward  ! '  cried  Charles,  losing 
all  control  over  himself,  and  seizing  Lazarus  by  the  collar  and 
shaking  him.     ^  You  have  taken  a  despicable  advantage  over  this 


rfUcks  thikt  were  *yzycmed  in  the  shop  for  nalevOiidi  holding  }jimr\i» 

by  the  collar^  swung  him  from  side  to  ode,  beating  him  fust  and 

bard*     I^aaKim.H  i*cr«*amed  for  helii.     He  wm  not  much  hurt,  he 

^writhed  ao  that  the  blows  fell  on  his  new  bbck  frix^k  coat,  but 

and  then  a  cut  caught  him  acro6»  the  legs.   A  woman — Mrs, 

r — ^who  had  been  in  ti  hearing  the  nbriekst  ran  | 

th*tn  rii!tht*d  fiii-th  iiit  crying  *  Muider !  * 
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Charles  was  excited  to  madness  at  the  tossings,  and  scream- 
ing, and  dodging  of  the  Jew,  at  his  want  of  success  in  hurting 
him. 

His  arm  rebixed  at  length ;  he  was  exhausted,  and  he  cast  the 
wretched  man  away. 

*  There  I'  said  he;  *  remember  Charles  Cheek  in  connection 
with  your  wedding-day.' 

Next  moment  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  sunmioned 
by  Mrs.  Thresher. 

^  I  give  him  in  charge ! '  shouted  the  Jew.  ^  He  has  half- 
murdered  me  in  my  own  house  !    Take  him  oflF  to  the  lock-up ! ' 

So  it  came  about  that  Charles  Cheek  spent  his  \^"hitsun  holi- 
days in  confinement. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

PREPARATORY. 

For  some  weeks  Lazarus  had  been  in  a  bad  temper,  not  at  all  in 
a  lover's  genial  mood.  His  mortgages  had  been  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Cheek  and  his  bills  met ;  his  power  over  the  Ducal  family  was 
ended.  Disappointed  revenge  and  frustrated  ambition  had  com- 
bined to  make  him  irritable.  He  was  now  in  possession  of  a  very 
large  sum  of  money— of  the  whole  of  his  savings  through  many 
years  of  privation  and  work,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  He  did  not,  of  course,  keep  the  money  in  the  house ;  it  was 
lodged  with  his  banker.  The  question  that  recurred  to  him  again 
and  again  was.  How  should  he  invest  it  ?  The  ferment  in  his 
mind  was  a  relief  to  Joanna.  It  saved  her  from  annoyance.  He 
almost  forgot  he  was  a  lover  in  his  anxiety  about  his  money. 

When  they  sat  together  over  the  kitchen  fire,  his  talk  was  of 
the  condition  of  the  money  market,  on  promising  investments, 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  various  stock  which  had  attracted  his 
interest ;  or  he  spoke  fretfully  of  the  selfishness  of  Cheek  senior 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Kingsbridge  family.  At  one 
time  Cheek  was  an  idiot,  throwing  away  his  money  on  coroneted 
fools ;  at  another  he  was  deep  and  selfish,  robbing  him,  Lazarus, 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  just  as  they  were  ripe  for  picking. 

*  I  know  what  he'll  do,'  grumbled  Lazarus.  *  Hell  puflf 
Bigbury  as  he  puffed  his  Monokeratic  system,  run  up  a  hotel, 
build  a  town,  and  call  it  Cheekville.    Then  his  son  Charles  will 
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le  M,P.,  then  Baronet,  and  so  the  unicom  will 
respectability/ 
BQt  though  Lazarus  was  not  an  ardent  lover,  he  did  not  lose 
'right  of  the  proposed  change  in  his  relation  to  Joanna. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  *  Tve  got  a  book  of  etiquette  written  by 
liidy  of  rank  among  the  lots  here,  and  IVe  read  it.  I  learn  I 
it  that  in  good  society  it  is  not  thought  the  chi^  for  us  to  be 
tied  from  the  eame  house.  So  I've  spoken  to  Mrs.  Thresher 
— «  very  motherly  body,  though  her  line  is  ham  and  sautiage — 
and  she  will  take  you  in ;  she  has  a  spare  room  on  the  second 
floor*  where  you  can  reside  till  our  nuptials.  I  hope  you  will  find 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  marriage  agreement  which  I  have 
iRtnicted  Crudge  to  draw  up  and  bring  with  him  the  day  before 
wedding.  I  have  made  over  everything  to  you,  because  I 
lly  do  not  think  I  have  a  relative  near  enough  for  me  to  know 
With  us  of  the  seed  of  Israel,  Joanna,  maidens  are  always 
ried  on  a  Wednesday,  and  widows  on  a  Friday ;  but,  as  you 
not  one  of  us,  it  really  does  not  mutter  what  day  is  chosen,  so 
have  fixed  on  Whitsun-eve  as  suitable,  then  the  honeymoon 
coincide  with  the  Bank  holiday,  when  excursion  trips  are 
tieap.  With  us,  the  marriage  agreement  isc^iUed  the  kynos,and 
Ic  on  II  Sunday,  but  as  you  don*t  belong  to  the  house  of 
tl,  any  day  will  do  for  that ;  and  Tvt?  told  trudge  to  be  here 
on  the  Friday,  Then,  on  the  Sabbath  we*ll  walk  over  together 
the  registrar,  as  youVe  a  Christian  ;  and  after  sundown,  when 
le  Sabbath  is  over,  and  the  Sunday  begins,  a  coheu  will  come 
Dm  Bristol  and  will  marry  us  by  religious  ceremonial,  as  h 
istomar)'  among  us.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is,  Joanna,  that 
kept  the  howdah  all  these  yearg.  At  last  it  will  come  in  ser- 
c4?«U)Ie ;  for  in  our  marriage  ceremony  the  bridegroom  and  the 
-m  canopy  of  silk  or  some  precrou*  stuff,  and  the 
«'m,and  takes  a  ring  from  me  and  puts  it  on  your 
finger,  whilst  I  nay,  "  Verily  thou  art  eftpoujied  unto  me,  according 
the  ritr»*  of  Moses  and  Israel,'*  Alter  that  a  gobtetful  of  red 
ine  is  handed  to  the  cuhen,  and  he  bltfjtgea  it,  jutrt  put*  his  lipa 
it,  and  f>aii*e;i  it  to  u«.  We  «hall  have  to  empty  it  between  ua, 
'  '  u  I  dnsli  the  goblet  on  the  ground  and  break  it,  by  way  of 
Fp  you  in  mind  that  you  are  but  britllc  niire.*     Lazaru«) 

gbook  his  bead.    *  Ah,  Joanna !    what  are  ceremonies  without  a 
norftl  m-  -  * 

Is  H    '      . 
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^  Yes,  that  is  all.  Now,  although  yoa  mnst  sleep  and  have 
your  meals  at  Mrs.  Thresher's,  I  don't  see  that  you  need  neglect 
the  shop.  I  shall  be  very  much  engaged,  as  the  three  rooms 
upstairs  have  to  be  cleared,  and  a  new  range  put  in  the  kitchen. 
Talking  of  ranges,'  said  Mr.  Lazarus,  rubbing  his  chin  in  his 
palm,  Hhey  are  difficult  things,  what  with  their  dampers  and 
traps.  They  are  like  organs,  only  to  be  played  upon  by  one  who 
understands  the  stops.  And  where  will  you  find  a  cook  who 
understands  a  range  ?  When  she  wants  to  bake  she  pulls  out 
both  the  dampers,  one  of  which  is  designed  to  draw  the  fire  away 
from  the  oven  to  the  boiler ;  and  when  she  wants  to  boil,  she  pulls 
out  both  dampers,  one  of  which  is  designed  to  draw  away  the  fire 
from  the  boiler.  And  when  she  wants  neither  to  bake  nor  to  boil, 
she  pulls  out  both  dampers,  and  carries  the  fire  up  the  chimney, 
which  is  just  the  same  as  if  an  organist  pulled  out  stop  diapason 
and  hautboy  when  he  wanted  pianissimo  ;  and  tremolo  and  dul- 
ciano  when  he  wanted  forte ;  and  diapason,  hautboy,  tremolo,  and 
dulciano  when  he  wanted  nothing  in  particular.  Come  here, 
Joanna.'  He  made  her  follow  into  his  sanctum.  *  We  must 
have  a  clearance  here.  It  is  a  loss,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Do 
you  see  all  those  shelves  full  of  chemist's  drugs  ?  I  took  the  lot 
once  for  a  bad  debt,  but  I've  never  been  able  to  sell  them.  Ipeca- 
cuanha, cod-liver  and  castor  oils,  extract  of  senna,  mercurial  oint- 
ment, tincture  of  taraxacum,  arnica,  laudanum.  There  is  enough 
there  to  dose  the  Barbican.' 

*  WTiat,  am  I  to  throw  them  all  away  ? ' 

*  Yes,  unless  you  can  dispose  of  them  better.  And  you  can 
sell  the  bottles.' 

*  I  shall  find  a  use  for  some,'  said  Joanna. 

(To  be  coficluded.) 
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BEBSIE  IS  ASKED   rX   MARRUGE. 

\  due  ccmrse  John  Niel  got  over  his  sprained  ankle  and  the  other 
injuries  ioflieted  on  him  by  the  infuriated  cock  ostrich  (it  it,  by 
the  wmy,  ii  humiliating  thing  to  be  kn<x'ked  oat  of  time  by  a 
feather^  fowl),  and  set  to  work  to  learn  the  routine  of  fann  life* 
He  did  not  find  this  a  disagreeable  task,  es[»eciHlly  when  he  had  no 
fiur  an  instructrefi?  ai^  BetJ^ie,  who  knew  all  about  it^  to  show  him 
way  in  which  lie  ishoiild  go.  Naturally  of  an  energetic  and 
l«working  temperament,  he  very  soon  got  more  or  legg  into 
•wing  of  the  thing,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  began  to  talk 
ite  learnedly  of  cattle  and  ostriches  and  sweet  and  aour  veldt. 
About  onoe  a  week  or  ao  Bessie  used  to  put  him  through  a  regular 
itionaato^  n*Ks;  nUo  Khf  gave  hit    '  -sin  Dutch 

EtLlti,both  of  iigues  she  ttpoke  to  j>.  i ;  m  it  will 

be  teen  that  he  did  not  lack  for  pleasant  and  profitable  employment. 
Another  Ihing  was  that  he  grew  much  attached  to  old  Silaic  Croft. 
The  old  gentleman,  with  hit*  handsKiine,  honejst  face,  hh  large  and 
inaried  »iock  of  experience,  and  his  uturdy  Engliflfa  character,  made 
B  great  impression  on  1  '  '     ''    '     '  ike 

him  befon*.     Nor  wah  ■  ^  ^  a 

wonderful  fancy  to  John  NieL    *  Yon  see,  my  dear,'  be  explained 

'      lid  he  ih  M      '    '  * ,  about 

ii,  and   lif  Icman, 
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Now,  where  one  has  Kafirs  to  deal  with,  as  on  a  pkoe  like  thi«,  5 
must  have  a  gentleman*  Your  mean  white  will  n^^ 
thing  out  of  a  Kafir ;  that's  whj  the  Boers  kill  them  a 
because  they  can't  get  anytWng  out  of  them  without.  But 
see  Captain  Niel  gets  00  well  enough  with  them*  I  thitik  he 
do,  my  dear,  I  think  he'll  do,'  and  Bessie  quite  agreeil  with  him* 
And  eo  it  came  to  pass  that  after  this  s'tx  weeks'  trial  the  hargajo 
was  finally  stmek,  and  John  x»aid  over  his  thoosand  pounds  and 
took  a  third  interest  in  Mooifontein, 

Now  it  18  not  possible,  in  a  general  way,  for  a  youngish  man 
like  John  Niel  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  young  and  lovely 
woman  like  Bessie  Croft  without  running  more  or  less  risk  of 
entanglement.  More  especially  is  this  m  where  the  two  people 
have  little  or  no  outride  society  or  distraction  to  divert  the  atte] 
tion  from  each  other.  Not  that  there  was  as  yet  at  any  rate  ti 
slightest  hint  of  affection  between  them.  Only  they  liked  01 
another  very  much,  and  found  it  pleasant  to  lie  a  good  deal  t 
gether.  In  short,  they  were  walking  aloog  that  easy,  winding  r 
that  leads  to  the  mountain  paths  of  love.  It  i^  a  very  bnmd  road, 
like  another  road  that  runs  elsewhere,  and,  also  like  this  last,  it 
a  wide  gate.  Hometimes,  too,  it  leads  to  destruction.  But  for 
that  it  is  a  most  agreeable  one  to  follow  hand-in-hand,  winding  aaj 
does  through  the  ])leasant  meadows  of  companionship.  The  view 
rather  limited,  it  is  true,  and  homelike — full  of  familiar  thiui 
There  stand  the  kine,  knee-deep  in  the  grass:  there  runs  the 
water;  and  there  grows  the  com.  Also  one  can  stop  if  one  Ukee* 
By-aiid-by  it  grows  different.  By-and-by,  when  the  traveller* 
tread  the  heights  of  passion,  precipices  will  yawn  and  torrents  rush, 
lightnings  will  fall  and  storms  will  blind  ;  and  who  can  know  '  ' 
they  will  attain  at  last  to  that  far-off  peak,  crowned  with  the  ^; 
of  a  perfect  peace  which  men  call  Happiness?  There  are  those  who 
say  it  never  can  be  reached,  and  that  the  halo  which  rests  up>n  iU 
slopes  is  no  earthly  light,  but  rather,  as  it  were,  a  promise  ami  a 
beacon — a  glow  reflected  whence  we  know  not,  and  lying  on  this 
alien  earth  as  the  sun's  light  lies  on  the  dead  bosom  of  the  moon. 
Some  say,  again,  that  they  have  climbed  its  topmost  pinnacle  and 
tasted  of  the  fresh  breath  of  heaven  that  sweeps  around  it^ 
heights — ay,  and  heard  the  quiring  of  immortal  h;  "   '\i^ 

swan-like  sigh  of  angels'  wings  ;  and  then  behold  !  a  in  i      n 

upon  them,  and  they  have  wandered  in  it,  and  when  it  eleare^l 
they  were  on  the  mountain  paths  again,  and  the  peak  was 


fty.  And  a  few  there  are  who  tell  ub  that  they  live  there  always, 
Ironing  to  the  voice  of  (lorl ;  but  these  are  old  and  worn  with 
jcmrneying — men  and  women  who  have  outlived  passions  and 
ambitions  and  the  6re  heatg  of  love,  and  who  now>  girt  about  with 
memorii?8,  stand  face  to  face  with  the  sphinx  Eternity. 

But  John  Niel  was  no  chicken,  nor  very  likely  to  fall  in  love 
.the  first  pretty  face  he  met*  He  had  once,  years  ago,  gone 
jh  that  melancholy  stage,  and  there,  he  thought,  was  an  end 
it.  Another  thing  was  that  if  Bessie  attracted  him,  so  did  Jess  in 
i  different  way.  Before  he  haxl  been  a  week  in  the  house  he  had 
&me  to  the  conclusion  that  Jess  was  the  strangest  woman  he  had 
rer  met,  and  in  her  own  way  one  of  the  most  attractive*  Her 
iveness  added  to  her  charm;  for  who  is  there  in  this 
les  not  like  to  learn  a  secret?  To  him  Jess  was  a 
riddle  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  key*  That  she  was  clever  and 
well-informed  he  soon  discovered  from  her  rare  remarks ;  that  she 
could  aing  like  an  angel  he  also  knew ;  but  what  was  the  main* 
spring  of  her  mind — round  what  axis  did  it  revolve — that  was 
vbat  pujexled  him.  Clearly  enough  it  was  not  like  most  women's, 
least  of  all  like  happy,  liealthy,  plain-sailing  Bessie.  So  curious 
did  be  become  to  fathom  these  mysteries  that  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  with  her,  and  would  even,  when  he  ha<l  time, 
f  out  with  her  on  her  sketching,  or  nither  tlower-iminting,  expe- 
fiiioQs,  On  these  occasions  she  would  sometimes  begin  to  t^dk, 
14  always  about  books,  or  England,  or  some  intellectual 
.  She  never  spoke  of  herself. 
Vet  it  soon  beciime  evident  to  John  that  she  liked  his  society, 
migaed  him  when  he  did  not  come.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
^hat  a  boon  it  mm  tn  a  girl  of  tonsideruble  intrlleetual  attainments, 
still  greater  iatellectrnd  capacities  and  aspirations,  to  be  thrown 
tlrst  time  into  the  society  of  a  cult i vat ixl  and  intelligent 
tn.  John  Niel  was  no  empty-headed,  one-sided  in<lividual. 
le  bad  both  read  and  thought,  and  even  written  a  little,  and  in 
Jesd  found  a  mind  which,  though  of  an  inferior  stamp,  was 
\  or  les*  kindred  to  her  own*  Although  he  did  not  undi^r- 
land  her  abe  undenttood  him,  and  at  last,  liad  he  but  known  it, 
I  n»e  a  far-off  dawning  light  \i\tox\  the  twilight  of  her  mind 
thrilled  and  changtNl  it  hti  the  tirnt  faint  mys  of  morning 
and  change  the  darkness  of  the  night.  What  if  she  should 
^  •  •  this  man,  and  teach  him  to  love  her?  To  meet 
i%  thought  involves  more  or  less  the  idea  of  marriagip, 
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and  that  change  of  status  which  they  genemlly  cnngider  so  dem 
able*  But  JesB  did  not  think  much  of  that:  what  she  did  thinli 
of  was  the  blessed  possibility  of  being  able  to  lay  down  her  life| 
as  it  were,  in  the  life  of  another — of  finding  at  last  somebody  wh^ 
understood  her  and  whom  she  could  understand,  who  would  eut  thd 
shackles  that  bound  down  the  wings  of  her  genius,  so  that  she 
oould  rise  and  bear  him  with  her  as,  in  Bulwer  Lytton's  beaut  ifii 
story,  Zoe  would  have  borne  her  lover.  Here  at  last  was  a 
who  understood^  who  was  something  more  than  an  animal,  and 
who  possessed  the  god-like  gift,  of  brains,  the  gift  that  had 
more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  her,  lifting  her  above  the  leve 
of  her  sex  and  shutting  her  off  as  by  iron  doors  from  the  rniden 
standing  of  those  around  her.  Ah !  if  only  this  perfect  love « 
which  she  had  read  so  much  would  come  to  him  and  her,  Hj 
might  perhaps  grow  worth  the  H\ing. 

.    It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  in  such  matters  most  men  never  lea 
wisdom  from  ex|>erience.     A  man  of  John  NieFs  age  might  hav*| 
guessed  that  it  is  dangerous  work  playing  with  explosives,  and  tha 
the  quietest,  most  harmless-looking  substances  are  sometimes  H 
most  explosive.     He  might  have  known  that  io  set  to  work  ti 
cultivate  the  society  of  a  woman  with  such  tell-tale  eyes  as  Jessl 
was  to  run  the  risk  of  catching  the  fire  from  them  himself,  to  ai| 
nothing  of  setting  her  alight :  he  might  have  known  that  to  brinj 
all  the  weight  of  his  cultivated  mind  to  bear  on  her  mind,  to  tak 
the  deepest  interest  in  her  studies,  to  implore  her  to  let  him  i 
the  poetry  Bessie  told  him  she  wrote,  but  which  she  would  shod 
to  no  living  soul,  and  to  evince  the  most  evi<lent  delight  in  he 
singing,  were  one  and  all  dangerous  things  to  do ;  and  yet  he  dij 
them  and  thought  no  harm. 

As  for  Bessie,  she  was  delighted  that  her  sister  should  im% 
found  anybody  whom  she  cared  to  talk  to  or  who  could  understa 
her.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  Jess  might  faJl  in  love,  Je^ 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  fall  in  love.  Nor  did  «he  i 
culate  what  the  results  might  be  to  John,  As  yet,  at  any  tat^ 
she  had  no  interest  in  Captain  Niel — of  course  not. 

And  so  things  went  on  pleasantly  enough  to  all  concerned 
this  drama  till  one  fine  day  when  the  storm-clouds  began  to  gutht 
John  had  been  about  the  farm  as  usual  till  dinner  time,  after  whic 
he  took  his  gun  and  told  Jantje  to  saddle  up  liis  shooting  ponj 
He  was  standing  on  the  verandah,  waiting  for  the  pony  to  apo< 
and  by  him  was  Bessie,  looking  particularly  attractive  in  a 
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resf,  when  ^ddenlj  be  caught  sight  of  Frank  Mullet's  great  black 
t)n*f*,  and  that  gentleman  himself  upon  it,  cantoring  up  the  avenue 
blue  gum*!. 

*  Hollo,  Misa  Bessie/  he  said,  *  here  comes  your  friend/ 

*  Bother ! '  said  Bessie,  stamping  her  foot,  and  tlien,  with  a  quick 
Kjk,  *  Why  do  you  call  him  my  friend  ?  ' 

*  I  imagine  tliat  lie  considers  himself  so,  to  judge  from  the 
iber  of  times  a  week  he  comes  to  see  you,'  he  answered  with  a 

*  At  any  rate,  he  ign't  mine,  so  I  am  oflF  shooting.     Good- 
bye.    I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself.' 

*  Vou  are  not  kind,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  turning  her 
back  on  him. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone,  and  Frank  Muller  had  arrived. 
*How  do  you  do.  Miss  Bessie?*   he  said,  jumping  from  his 
T*c  with  the  nipidity  of  Ji  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
ugh  riding  all  his  life.     *  Where  is  the  **  rooibaatje  "  off  to  ?  * 
Captain  Kiel  is  going  out  shooting,'  she  said  coldly. 
Ah,  so  much  the  belter  for  you  and  me,  Miss  Bessie  !  We  can 
vc  a  plea»int  talk.    WTiere  is  that  black  monkey  Jantj^  ?    Here, 
tje,  take  my  horse,  you  ugly  devil,  and  mind  you  look  after 
m,  or  ril  cut  the  liver  out  of  you  !  * 

Jantj^  took  the  horse,  with  a  forced  grin  of  appreciation  at  the 
ike,  and  led  him  off  round  the  house, 
*I  don*t  think  that  Jantje  likes  you,  Meinheer  Muller,'  said 
Bcaii^,  spitefully,  *  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it  if  you  talk  to  him  like 
tbat.    lie  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  known  you  for  twenty 
^efltfv,^  and  she  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

Tbia  casual  remark  produced  a  remarkable  effect  on  her  visitor, 
tO  turned  colour  bt*neath  hh  tanned  skin. 

*  He  lies,  the  black  hound,*  he  said,  *  and  I'll  put  a  bullet  through 
if  he  says  it  iigain !    What  should  I  know  about  him,  or  he 

?     Can  I  keep  count  of  every  miserable  man-monkey  I 

d  he  muttered  a  string  of  Dutch  oaths  into  hin  long  beard* 

ly,  Meinhecr !  *  said  Bessie. 

Why  do  you  always  call  me  **  Meinheer  "  ? '  he  ii>k*xi,  <  uniing 

fiercely  on  her  that  she  started  back  a  step,     *  I  tell  you  I  am 

a  Boer.    I  am  an  Englishman.    My  mother  was  English  i  and 

t,  thanks  to  Lord  Caniarvon,  we  are  all  English  now.* 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  mind  being  thought  a  Bijer,'  ahe 
mid  ixiolly  :  Hfaere  are  some  very  good  people  among  the  Boerv, 
nod  besides,  you  ustsd  to  be  a  great  ** patriot."' 


TiOr,  JESS. 

*  Used  to  be — yes ;  and  so  the  trees  used  to  bend  to  the  north 
when  the  wind  blew  that  way,  but  now  they  bend  to  the  south,  for 
the  wind  has  turned.  Ky-and-by  it  may  set  to  the  north  again — 
that  is  another  matter — then  we  shall  see.' 

Bessie  made  no  answer  beyond  pursing  up  her  pretty  mouth 
and  slowly  pit-king  a  Iraf  from  the  vine  that  trailed  overhead. 

The  big  Dutchman  took  off  his  hat  and  stroked  his  beard  per- 
plexedly. Evidently  he  was  meditating  something  that  he  was 
afraid  to  say.  Twice  ho  fixed  his  cold  eyes  on  Bessie's  fair  face, 
and  twice  looked  down  ugain.     The  second  time  she  took  alarm. 

*  Excuse  me  one  minute,'  she  said,  and  made  as  though  to  enter 
the  house. 

'  Wacht  een  beeche  '  (wait  a  bit),  he  ejaculated,  breaking  into 
Dutch  in  his  agitation,  and  even  catching  hold  of  her  white  dress 
with  his  big  hand. 

She  drew  the  dress  from  him  with  a  quick  twist  of  her  lithe 
form,  and  turned  and  faced  him. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  be  called 
encouraging  :  *  you  were  going  to  say  something.' 

*  Yes— ah,  that  ia — I  was  going  to  say — '  and  he  paused. 
Bessie  stood  with  a  polite  look  of  expectation  on  her  face,  and 

waited. 

*  I  was  going  to  say — that,  in  short,  that  I  want  to  marry  yon ! ' 

*  Oh ! '  said  I^essie,  with  a  start. 

'  Listen,'  he  went  on  hoarsely,  his  words  gathering  force  as  he 
went,  as  is  the  way  even  with  uncultured  people  when  they  siyesk 
from  the  heart.  *  Listen !  I  love  you,  Bessie ;  I  have  loved  you 
for  three  years.  Every  time  I  have  seen  you  I  have  loved  you 
more.  Don't  say  me  nay — you  don't  know  how  I  do  love  you. 
I  dream  of  you  every  night ;  sometimes  I  dream  that  I  hear  your 
dress  rustling,  and  then  you  come  and  kiss  me,  and  it  is  like  being 
in  heaven.' 

Here  Bessie  made  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

*  There,  I  have  offended  you,  but  don't  be  angry  with  me. 
I  am  very  rich,  Bessie ;  there  is  the  place  here,  and  then  I  have 
four  farms  in  Lydenburg  and  ten  thousand  morgen  up  in  Waters 
berg,  and  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  besides  sheep  and  horses  and 
money  in  the  bank.  You  shall  have  everything  your  own  way,* 
he  went  on,  seeing  that  the  inventory  of  his  goods  did  not  appear 
to  impress  her — <  everything — the  house  shall  be  English  fiuihion ; 
I  will  build  a  new  '<  sit-kam^  "  '—(sitting-room)— <  and  it  shall  be 
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iiuhf?d  from  Katiil.  Tliere,  I  love  you,  I  say.  You  won't  say 
[>,  will  you  ?  *  and  be  caught  ber  by  the  band. 

*  I  am  very  inucb  obliged  to  you,  Mr*  Muller,*  answered  Beasie, 
[latcbiBg  away  her  band,  *  but — in  short,  I  cannot  marry  you, 
io,  it  18  no  use,  I  cannot  indeed.  There,  please  say  no  more— 
Bte  coroea  my  uncle*     Forget  all  about  it,  Mr*  Muller/ 

Her  suitor  looked  up;  there  was  old  Silas  Croft  coming  sure 
DOUgb,  but  he  was  some  way  ofT,  and  walking  slowly. 

*  Do  you  mean  it  ?  *  he  said  beneath  his  breath. 

*  Yes,  ve8,  of  course  I  mean  it.  Why  do  you  force  me  to  re- 
nt it?'" 

*  It  18  that  damned  rooibaatje,'  he  broke  out*  *  You  used  not 
be  like  this  before.  Curse  him,  the  wbite-livered  Englishman  ! 
rill  be  even  with  hira  yet ;  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Bessie : 

>u  §haU  marry  me,  whether  you  like  it  or  no.     Locjk  here,  do  you 

link  I  am  the  sort  of  man  to  play  with?     You  go  to  Wakker- 

room  and  ask  what  sort  of  a  man  Frank  Muller  is.     See,  I  want 

1 — I  mui4t  have  you.   I  could  not  live  if  I  thought  that  I  should 

^ver  get  you  for  myHelf,     And  I  tell  you  I  will  do  it,     I  don*t 

if  it  costs  me  my  life,  and  your  rooibaatje's  too.     I'll  do  it  if  1 

ire  (o  gtir  up  a  revolt  against  the  Government.     There,  I  swear 

by  GikI  or  by  the  Devil,  it's  all  ime  to  me ! '     And  growing 

ticulate  with  passion,  he  stood  there  before  her  clinching  and 

dinching  his*  gnat  hand,  and  his  lips  trembling. 

Besiie  waa  very  frightened ;  but  »he  was  a  brave  woman,  and 

In  I  he  occaision. 

^If  you  go  on  talking  like  that,^  she  said, 'I  shall  call  my 

acle.     I  tt'll  you  that  I  will  not  marry  you,  Frank  MuIUt,  and 

It  nothing  Hhall  ever  make  me  marry  you.     I  am  very  sorry  for 

DUt  tnit  I  have  not  encouriiged  you,  and  I  will  never  marry  you 

-never ! ^ 

Hfs  ttt<xxl  for  lialf  a  inioute  or  so  looking  at  her, and  then  burst 
lie  a  savage  laugh. 

*  I  think  that  Home  day  or  other  I  shall  find  a  way  to  make  you,' 
•aid,  and,  turning,  went  without  another  word. 

A  couple  of  minuteM  later  BeJtsie  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse 

%  and  looking  up  saw  her  wooer*^  powerful  furm  vanish- 

m^     .   ..  a    the  vttit«i  of   blue   gum«.     Also  she  heard    somebody 

fin^  unt  as  though  in  pain  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and,  mor«» 

t*  r  mind  than  anything  ehne,  went  to  see  what  it  was. 

tL.  .  a.  ic  door  she  found  the  Hottentot  Jantje,  twisting  nnnid 
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and  round  and  shrieking  and  cursing,  holding  his  hand  to  his  side, 
from  which  the  blood  was  running. 
'  Wliat  is  it  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  IJaas  Frank  I '  he  said — *  Baas  Frank  hit  me  with  his  whip!' 
'  The  brute ! '  said  Bessie,  the  tears  starting  into  her  eyes  with 

anger. 

'  Never  mind,  missie,  never  mind,'  said  the  Hottentot,  his  ugly 
face  growing  livid  with  fury,  *  it  is  only  one  more  to  me.  I  cut  it 
on  this  stick  ' — and  he  held  up  a  long  thick  stick  he  carried,  on 
which  were  several  notches,  starting  from  three  deep  ones  at  the 
top  just  below  the  knob.  *  Let  him  look  out  sharp — let  him 
search  the  grass — let  him  creep  round  the  bush — let  him  look  as 
he  will,  one  day  he  will  find  Jantje,  and  Jantje  will  find  him ! ' 

'  Why  did  Frank  Muller  gallop  away  like  that  ? '  asked  her 
uncle  of  Bessie  when  she  got  back  to  the  verandah. 

*  We  had  some  words,'  she  answered  shortly,  not  seeing  the 
use  of  exi)laining  matters  to  the  old  man. 

'  Ah,  indeed,  indeed.  Well,  be  careful,  my  love.  It's  ill  to 
quarrel  with  a  man  like  Frank  Muller.  I've  known  him  for  many 
years,  and  he  has  a  black  heart  when  he  is  crossed.  You  see,  my 
love,  you  can  deal  with  a  Boer  and  you  can  deal  with  an  English- 
man, but  cross-bred  dogs  are  bad  to  handle.  Take  my  advice,  and 
make  it  up  with  Frank  Muller.' 

All  of  which  sage  advice  did  not  tend  to  raise  Bessie's  spirits, 
which  were  already  sufficiently  low. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DREAMS   ARE   FOOLISHNESS. 

When  John  Niel  left  Bessie  on  the  verandah  at  the  approach  of 
Frank  Muller  he  had  taken  his  gun,  and,  having  whistled  to  the 
pointer  dog  Pontac,  mounted  his  shooting  pony  and  started  out  in 
quest  of  partridges.  On  the  warm  slopes  of  the  hills  round  Wakker- 
stroom  a  large  species  of  partridge  is  very  abundant,  especially  in 
the  patches  of  red  grass  in  which  they  are  sometimes  clothed. 
It  is  a  merry  sound  to  hear  these  partridges  calling  from  all 
directions  just  after  daybreak,  and  one  to  make  the  heart  of  every 
true  sportsman  rejoice  exceedingly.  On  leaving  the  house  John 
proceeded  up  the  side  of  the  hill  behind  it — his  pony  picking  its 
way  carefiilly  between  the  stones,  and  the  dog  Pontac  ranging 
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out  tvo  or  three  hundred  yards  off,  for  m  this  sort  of  country  it 
18  neccBftary  to  have  a  dog  with  a  wide  range*  Presently  John  saw 
atop  under  a  mimosa  thorn  and  tmddenly  stiffen  out  as  if  he 
been  jjetrified,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  him. 
Pontac  stood  Ftill  for  a  few  seconds^  and  then  slowly  and  delibe* 
mtely  veered  bis  head  round  as  though  it  worked  on  a  binge  to 
tiee  if  his  ma8ter  was  comiug.  John  knew  his  ways.  Three  times 
would  that  remarkable  old  dog  look  round  thus,  and  if  the  gun  had 
not  then  arrived  he  would  to  a  certainty  run  in  and  flush  the  birds. 
This  wiis  a  rule  that  he  never  broke,  for  his  patience  had  a  fixed 
lit .  I  )n  this  occasion,  however,  John  arrived  before  it  was  reached, 
9d,  jumpiogoff  hi8  pony,  cocked  his  gun  and  marched  slowly  up, 
of  happy  expectation.  On  drew  the  dog,  his  eye  cold  and 
:«h1,  i^Iiva  dropping  from  his  mouth,  and  his  head  and  face,  on 
^hieh  was  frozen  an  extraordinary  exprei?i«ion  of  instinctive  ferocity, 
^t^tretched  to  their  utmost  limit. 

He  was  right  under  the   mimosa  thorn   now  and  up  to  his 

elly  in  the  warm  red  grass.    Where  could  the  birds  be,     Wlim'  I 

Eld  a  gre?it  feathered  shell  seemed  to  have  burst  at  his  very  feet, 

a  covey  !  twelve  brace  if  there  was  a  bird,  and  they  had  all 

lying  beak  to  beak  in  a  space  no  bigger  than  a  cartwheel. 

went  John*s  gun  and  off  too,  a  little  sooner  than  it  should 

live  done. 

*  Misled  him  clean  !    Now  then  for  the  left  barrel.*  Same  result, 
bcre,  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  profanity  that  ensued.     A 

linute  later  and  it  was  all  over,  and  John  and  Pontac  were 
ling  each  other  with  contempt  and  disgust, 

*  It  waa  all  you,  you  brute,'  said  John  to  Pontac.    *  I  thought 
"you  were  going  to  run  in,  and  you  hurried  me/ 

*  Ugh !  *  said  Pontac  to  John,  or  at  leaat  he  looked  it.     *  Ugh  ! 
jmi  disgusting  bad  shot*     What  is  the  good  of  pointing  for  you  t 

,  %  eaough  to  make  a  dog  ttick.* 
Thft  oovey — or   rather  the  collection    of  old  birds,    for  this 
kind  of  partridge  sometimes  *i)acks'  ju^t  before  the   breeding 
I — had  scattered  all  about  the  place,  and  it  was  not  long 
Pontiic  found  iK>me  of  them ;  and  this  time  John  got  one 
Bd  a  beautiful  great  partridge  he  was  too,  with  yellow  legs 
oiiM0d  another.     Again  Pontac  pointed,  and  a  brace  rose. 
[I  down  goeii  one;  bang!  with  the  other  barrel.    Caught 
by  Jore,  just  ai  be  topped  the  stone.   Hullo !  Pontac  ia  still 
Uie  point    Slip  in  two  more  oartridgesi.    Oh,  a  laaab  this 

se— s 
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time !  bang !  bang  !  and  down  come  a  brace  of  them — two  brace 
of  partridge  without  moving  a  yard. 

Life  has  joys  for  all  men,  but  it  has,  I  verily  believe,  no  joy 
to  compare  to  the  joy  of  the  moderate  shot  and  earnest  sportsman 
when  he  has  just  killed  half  a  dozen  driven  partridges  without  a 
miss,  or  ten  rocketing  pheasants  with  eleven  cartridges,  or,  better 
still,  a  couple  of  woodcock  right  and  left.  Sweet  to  the  politician 
are  the  cheers  to  announce  the  triumph  of  his  cause  and  of  him- 
self; sweet  to  the  desponding  writer  is  the  unexpected  public 
recognition  in  the  *  Saturday  Review'  of  talents  with  which 
nobody  had  previously  been  much  impressed ;  sweet  to  all  men 
is  the  light  of  women's  eyes  and  the  touch  of  women's  lips.  But 
though  he  have  experienced  all  these  things,  to  the  true  sportsman 
and  the  moderate  nhoiy  sweeter  far  is  it  to  see  the  arched  wings 
of  the  driven  bird  bent  like  Cupid's  bow  come  flashing  fast  towards 
him,  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  stock  as  it  fits  itself  against  the 
shoulder,  and  the  kindly  give  of  the  trigger,  and  then,  oh  thrilling 
sight !  to  perceive  the  wonderful  and  yet  awful  change  from  life 
to  death,  the  puflFof  feathers,  and  the  hurtling  passage  of  the  dull 
mass  borne  onward  by  its  own  force  to  fell  twenty  yards  from  where 
the  shot  struck  it.  Next  session  the  politician  will  be  hooted  down, 
next  year  perhaps  the  *  Saturday  Review '  will  cut  the  happy  writer 
to  ribbons  and  decorate  its  columns  with  his  fragments,  next 
week  you  will  have  wearied  of  those  sweet  smiles,  or,  more  likely 
still,  they  will  be  bestowed  elsewhere.  Vanity  of  vanities,  my 
son,  each  and  all  of  them !  But  if  you  are  a  true  sportsman  (yes, 
even  though  you  be  but  a  moderate  shot),  it  will  always  be  a 
glorious  thing  to  go  out  shooting,  and  when  you  chance  to  shoot 
well  earth  holds  no  such  joy  as  that  which  will  glow  in  your  honest 
breast  (for  all  sportsmen  are  honest),  and  it  remains  to  be  proved 
if  heaven  does  either.  It  is  a  grand  sport,  though  the  pity  of  it 
is  that  it  should  be  such  a  cruel  one. 

Such  was  the  paean  that  John  sang  in  his  heart  as  he  contem- 
plated those  fine  partridges  before  lovingly  transferring  them 
to  his  bag.  But  his  luck  to-day  was  not  destined  to  stop  at 
partridges,  for  hardly  had  he  ridden  over  the  edge  of  the  bouldei^ 
strewn  side,  and  on  to  the  flat  table- top  of  the  hill  which  consisted 
of  some  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  before  he  perceived,  emerging 
from  the  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  grass  about  a  hundred  and  seventy 
yards  away,  nothing  less  than  the  tall  neck  and  whiskered  head  rf 
a  large  *  panw  *  or  boBtard. 
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Kow  it  h  quite  useless  to  try  to  ride  straight  up  to  a  bustard, 
ad  this  he  knew.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  excite  his  curiosity 
fix  his  attention  by  moving  round  and  round  him  in  an  ever- 
hiring  circle.  Putting  his  pony  to  a  canter,  John  proceeded 
do  thiii  with  a  heart  beating  with  excitement.  Round  and 
^und  he  went;  the  ^pauw'had  vanished  now,  he  was  squatting 
the  tuft  of  grass.  The  last  circle  brought  him  to  within 
venty  yards,  and  he  did  not  dare  risk  it  any  more^  so  jumping 
his  pony  he  ran  in  towards  the  bird  as  hard  as  ever  he  could 
go.  Before  he  had  covered  ten  yards  the  *pauw'  was  rising, 
are  heavy  birds,  and  he  was  within  forty  yards  before  it 
y  on  the  wing.  Then  he  pulled  up  and  fired  both  baixels 
'  No.  4  into  it.  Down  it  came,  and,  incautious  man,  he  rushed 
ird  in  triumph  without  reloading  his  gun.  Already  was  his 
id  outstretched  to  seize  the  prize,  when,  behold !  the  great 
wings  stretched  themselves  out  and  the  bird  was  flying  away, 
lohn  8t<x>d  dancing  upon  the  veldt,  but  observing  that  it  settled 
lithin  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  ran  back,  mounted  his  pony, 
td  pursued  it.  When  he  got  near  it  it  rose  again,  and  Hew  this 
lime  a  hundred  yards  only,  and  so  it  went  on  till  at  last  be  got 
within  gun-shot  of  the  king  of  birds  and  killed  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  right  across  the  mountain-top,  and  on  the 

brink  of  the  most  remarkable  chasm  he  had  ever  seen.     The  place 

known  as  Lion's  Kloof,  or  Leeu  Kloof  in  !>utch,  because  three 

bad  once  been  penned  up  by  a  party  of  Boers  and  shot  there, 

be  ebaam  or  gorge  was  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  long, 

si  mx  hundred  feel  in  width,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred 

and  eighty  feet  de^p,     It  evidently  owe«l  its  origin  to  the  action 

ling  water,  for  at  its  head,  just  to  the  right  of  where  John 

},  a  little  stream  welling  from  hidden  springs  in  the  tlat 

moantain-top  trickled  from  strata  to  strata,  forming  a  aeries  of 

fittal  pools  and  tiny  waterfalls,  till  at  last  it  reached  the  Ixittom 

the  mighty  gorge,  and   poisued  its  way,  half-hidden  by  the 

ibrrlla-topped  mirooia  and  other  thorns  that  were  scattered 

through  it  to  the  plains  beyond.    Evidently  this  little 

waM  tlie  parent  uf  the  gulf  it  flowed  down  and  through, 

^ut  how  many  centuries  of  patient,  never*^cea«ing  flow,  wondered 

Niel,  must  have  been  necessary  to  the  vast  result  l^efore 

if     First   centuries  of  naturation  of  the  soil   piled  on   and 

tween  the  bed  rocks  that  lay  beneath  it  and  jutted  up  through 

if  thru  eeolurif*s  of  floods  caused  by  rain  and  [jerbaps  by  melting 
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soows^  to  wash  away  the  looseoed  mould ;  then  centaried 
centuries  more  of  flowing  and  of  rainfall  to  wash  the  debris  de 
and  complete  the  colosnal  work. 

I  say  the  rocks  that  jutted  up  through  the  soil,  for  the  gulf 
was  not  clean  cut.  All  along  its  sides,  and  here  and  there 
its  arena,  stood  up  mighty  columns  or  fingers  of  rock,  not  solid 
columns,  but  columns  formed  by  huge  boulders  piled  ma 
fashion  one  upon  another,  as  though  the  Titans  of  some  dea 
age  had  employed  themselves  in  building  them  up,  overcoc 
their  tendency  to  fall  by  the  mere  crushing  weight  above,  tha 
kept  them  steady  even  when  the  wild  breath  of  the  storms  cai] 
howling  down  the  gorge  and  tried  its  strength  against  ther 
About  a  hundred  paces  from  the  near  end  of  the  gorge,  fc 
ninety  or  more  feet  in  height,  stood  the  most  remarkable 
these  mighty  pillars,  to  which  the  remains  at  Stonehenge  are  bt 
toya.  It  was  formed  of  seven  huge  boulders,  the  largest,  that  i 
the  bottom,  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  cottage,  and  the  smallest 
that  at  the  top,  perhaps  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter 
These  boulders  were  rounded  Like  a  cricket-ball — evidently  through 
the  action  of  water — and  yet  the  hand  of  Nature  had  contrived  ' 
balance  them,  each  one  smaller  than  that  beneath,  the  one  up 
the  other,  and  to  keep  them  so.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case 
For  instance,  a  very  similar  mass  that  had  risen  on  the  near  sid 
of  the  perfect  pillar  had  fallen,  all  except  the  two  bottom  stoneiH 
and  the  boulders  that  went  to  form  it  lay  scattered  about  like 
monstrous  petrified  cannon-balls.  One  of  these  had  split  in  two 
and  seated  on  it  John  discovered  none  other  than  Jesa  Crof 
apparently  engaged  in  sketching,  looking  very  small  and  far  ol 
at  the  bottom  of  that  vast  chasm. 

John  got  off  his  shooting  pony,  and  looking  about  him  perceive 
that  it  was  possible  to  descend  by  following  the  course  of  the  stre 
and  clambering  down  the  natural  steps  it  had  cut  in  the  rocky  bed 
Throwing  the  reins  over  the  pony's  head,  and  leaving  him  with  thJ 
dog  Pontac  to  stand  and  look  about  him  bb  South  African  sho 
ing  ponies  ajre  accustomed  to  do,  be  put  down  his  gun  and  gSkxmi 
and  proceeded  to  descend,  pausing  every  now  and  again  to  admir 
the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  and  look  at  the  hundred  varietiea  i 
moss  andferns,  the  last  mostly  of  the  maiden-hair  ^'     vrnvtri 

genus,  that  clothed  every  ci^anny  and  every  rock  n\  ^ci  ;  uey  coo 
find  roothold  and  get  refreshment  from  the  water  or  the  apray 
the  cascades.    As  he  drew  near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  he 
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the  borders  of  the  streani^  wherever  the  soil  waa  moisii 
pw  thouj*iin(l8  ui>on  t  bousandfli  of  white  arum  lilies,  *  pig  lilies ' 
ley  call  thein  there,  jiist  now  in  full  l>loarn.  He  had  noticed  these 
Hies  from  alK)ve,  but  there  they  had,  owing  to  the  distance,  looked 
small  that  he  hml  taken  them  for  everlajjtiiigs  or  anemones.  He 
juld  not  bee  Jess  now,  for  she  was  hidden  by  a  bmih  that  grows  by 
ie  banks  of  the  streams  in  South  Africa  in  low-lying  land,  and 
rhich  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  h  literally  covered  with  masses 
[the  most  gorgeous  scarlet  bloom.  His  footsteps  fell  very  softly  on 
lie  mow  and  flowers,  and  when  he  got  round  the  glorious-looking 
ish  it  was  evident  that  she  had  not  heard  him,  for  she  was  asleej». 
ler  hat  was  off,  but  the  bush  shaded  her,  and  her  head  had  fallen 
orwanl  over  her  sket<!hing  block  and  rested  on  her  hand.  A 
ay  of  light  that  c^me  through  the  bush  played  upon  her  curling 
Drown  hair  and  threw  warm  shadows  on  her  white  fiice  and  the 
white  wrist  and  hand  on  which  it  rested. 

John  et^iod  opposite  to  her  and  looked  at  her,  and  the  old 
iriosity  ti»ok  possession  of  him  to  understand  this  feminine 
ligma.  Many  a  man  before  him  has  been  the  victim  of  a  like 
ledre,  and  lived  to  regret  that  he  di<l  not  leave  it  ungratified^ 
|t  i»  not  well  to  try  and  lift  the  curtain  of  the  unseen,  it  is  not 
^eU  to  call  to  heaven  to  show  it«  glory,  or  to  hell  to  give  us 
'  ml  knowledge  of  its  yawning  fires.  Knowledge  comes  soon 
;  many  of  us  will  say  that  knowledge  huA  come  too  soon 
Eld  left  UB  desolate.  There  is  no  bitterness  like  the  bittemesi 
rssdoni :  so  cried  the  great  Koholeth,  and  so  halh  cried  many 
of  man  following  blindly  on  his  path.  l#et  us  be  thankful 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth — places  where  we  may  find  rest 
ad  shadow,  and  the  heavy  sweetness  of  the  night.  Seek  not 
ler  mjrsterles,  O  son  of  man,  be  content  with  the  [iractioal  and 
be  proved  and  the  broad  light  of  the  day ;  peep  not,  mutter  not 
Is  of  awakening.  Understand  her  who  wuuld  be  under* 
J  is  comprehensible  to  those  who  run,  and  for  the  others 
fti  them  be,  lest  your  fate  should  be  as  the  fate  of  Eve,  and  aa  the 
of  Lucifer,  star  of  the  morning.  FV»r  here  and  thero  thore  ia 
^  human  heart  from  which  it  is  not  wise  to  draw  the  veil — ^a  heart 
which  many  things  slumber  as  undreamed  dreams  in  Uic  brain 
»f  the  sleeper.  Draw  not  the  veil,  whijsper  not  the  word  of  life  in 
|lie  silence  where  all  things  sleep,  leet  in  that  kindling  breath  of 
re  and  pain  dim  shapes  arise,  tjike  form,  and  fright  thee, 
A  minute  or  to  might  have  pasted  when  suddenly,  and  with  a 
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little  start,  Jess  opened  her  great  eyes,  on  which  the  shadow  of 
darkness  lay,  and  gazed  at  him. 

*  Oh ! '  she  said  with  a  little  tremor,  *  is  it  you  or  is  it  my 
dream  ? ' 

*  Don't  be  afraid,'  he  answered  cheerily,  *  it  is  I — in  the  flesh.' 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  then 

withdrew  it,  and  he  noticed  that  her  eyes  had  changed  curiously 
in  that  moment.  They  were  still  large  and  beautiful  as  they 
always  were,  but  there  was  a  change.  Just  now  they  had  seemed 
as  though  her  soul  were  looking  through  them.  Doubtless  it  was 
because  the  pupils  were  enlarged  by  sleep. 

*  Your  dream !  What  dream  ? '  he  asked,  laughing. 

'  Never  mind,'  she  answered  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  that  excited 
his  curiosity  more  than  ever :  *  dreams  are  foolishness.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     STORM     BREAKS. 

*  Do  you  know,  you  are  a  very  odd  person.  Miss  Jess,'  John  said 
presently,  with  a  little  laugh.  *  I  don't  think  you  can  have  a 
happy  mind.' 

She  looked  up.  *  A  happy  mind  ?  '  she  said.  *  Who  can  have  a 
happy  mind  ?  Nobody  who  can  feel.  Supposing,'  she  went  on 
after  a  pause — *  supposing  one  puts  oneself  and  one's  own  little 
interests  and  joys  and  sorrows  quite  away,  how  is  it  possible  to  be 
happy,  when  one  feels  the  breath  of  human  misery  beating  on 
one's  face,  and  sees  the  great  tide  of  sorrow  and  suflFering  creeping 
up  to  one's  feet  ?  One  may  be  on  a  rock  oneself  and  out  of  the 
path  of  it,  till  the  spring  floods  or  the  hurricane  wave  comes  to 
sweep  one  away,  or  one  may  be  afloat  upon  it :  whichever  it  is,  it 
is  quite  impossible,  if  one  has  any  heart,  to  be  indifferent  to  it.' 

*  Then  only  the  indifferent  are  happy  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  the  indifferent  and  the  selfish ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  the 
same  thing :  indifference  is  the  perfection  of  selfishness.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  there  must  be  lots  of  selfishness  in  the 
world,  for  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  happiness,  all  evil  things 
notwithstanding.  I  should  have  said  that  happiness  comes  from 
goodness  and  from  a  sound  digestion.' 

Jess  shook  her  head  as  she  answered,  ^  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
don't  see  how  anybody  who  feels  can  be  quite  happy  in  a  world  of 
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Imcknewy  suffering,  slaughter,  and  death.     I  asw  a  Kafir  womaa^ 

pdie  ye&terdHy,  and  her  children  crying  over  her.     She  was  a  poor 

creat lire  and  had  a  rough  lot,  but  she  loved  her   life,  and   her 

children  loved  her*     Who  can  be  happy  and  thank  God  for  hi  a 

[rreiition  when  he  has  just  eeen  sueh  a  thing?     But  there,  Captain 

[Kiel^  my   ide^us  are  very  crude,  and  I  dare  say  very  wrong,  and 

Bverybody  bus  thought  them  before :  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  going 

Ito  inflict  them  on  you.     What  is  the  u«e  of  it? '  she  went  on  with 

la  laugh  :  *  wluit  is  the  use  of  anything?     The  same  old  thoughts 

||m$tKiDg  through  the  same  human  minds  from  year  to  year  and 

I  century  to  century,  just  as  the  same  clouds  float  across  the  same 

blue  sky.     The  clouds  are  bom  in  the  sky,  and  the  thoughts  are 

born  in  the  brain,  and  they  both  end  in  tears  and  re-arise  in  blind- 

llng^   bewildering   mist,   and  this   is  the  beginning  an<l  end  of 

bought 8  and   clouds.     They  arise  out  of  the  blue  ;  they  over- 

ihadow  and  break  into  storms  and  tears,  and  then  they  are  drawn 

op  with  the  blue  again,  and  the  whole  thing  begins  iifresh/ 

*  So  you  don't  think  that  one  can  be  happy  in  the  world  ? '  he  ' 
sked. 

I  did  not  say  that — I  never  said  that.     I  do  think  that  haj)- 
jnesfi  is  poFsible*     It  is  possible  if  one  can  love  somebody  so  hard 
[that  one  can  quite  forget  oneself  and  everything  else  except  that 
on,  and  it  is  possible  if  one  vim  sacrifice  oneself  for  others. 
U  no  true  happiness  outside  of  love  and  self-saf^rifice,  or 
iitside  of  love,  for  it  includes  the  other.     That  is  gold, 
ftll  lite  rest  is  gilt.* 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?  *  he  asked  quickly.  *  Vou  have  never ' 
been  in  love.* 

*  No,'  she  answered,  *  I  Irave  never  been  in  love  like  that^  but 
iftll  the  happiness  I  have  had  in  my  life  had  oome  to  me  from  loving. 

believe  that  love  is  the  secret  of  the  world  :  it  is  like  the  philo* 

ae  they  used  to  look  for,  and  almost  as  hani  to  find, 

7me  finds  it  it  turns  everything  t/>  gold.     Perhaps,'  she 

went  on  with  a  little  laugh,  *  when  the  angels  left  the  earib  they 

left  xiM  love  behind,  that  by  it  and  through  it   we  may  climb  up 

lo  them  again.     It  is  the  one  thing  that  lifts  us  above  the  brutes. 

Without  love  man  is  a  brute,  and  nothing  but  a  brute ;  with  love 

tie  draws  near  to  God.     When   ev*  ^  else  (iills  awmy  the 

are  will  endure  because  it  cannot  dh  there  is  any  life,  if  it 

true  love,  for  it  ii  immortal.     Only  it  must  be  true— yon  see  It 

'mtat  be  true/ 
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He  had  got  through  her  reserve  now ;  the  kse  of  her  txuuincfl 
L  broke  up  beneath  the  warmth  of  her  word%  and  her  nauaUy  im- 
I  |M8ive  face  had  caught  the  life  ajid  light  from  the  eyes  above,  and 
\  acquired  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own.     He  looked  at  it^  and  realised 
gomething  of  the  untaught  and  ill-regulated  intensity  and  deptjffl 
of  the  nature  of  this  curious  girl.     He  caught  her  eyes  and  thej 
moved  him  strangely,  though  he  was  not  an  emotional  man,  a&fl 
was  too  old  to  experience  spasmodic  thrills  at  the  chanc*  j| 

of  a  pretty  woman.  He  went  towards  her,  looking  at  hertju  ,       yj 
^  It  would  be  worth  li\ing  t-o  be  loved  like  that,'  he  said,  monfl 
to  himself  than  t^  her.  I 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  let  her  eyes  rest  on  his.  Indeed^ 
she  did  more,  for  she  put  all  her  soul  into  them  and  gazed  and 
gased  till  John  Niel  felt  as  though  he  were  being  mesmerisedJ 
And  as  she  did  so  there  rose  up  in  her  breast  a  knowledge  that  ifl 
she  willed  it  she  could  gain  this  man^s  heart  and  hold  it  againsi 
all  the  world,  for  her  nature  was  stronger  than  his  nature,  and  hefl 
mind,  untrained  as  it  was,  encompassed  his  mind  and  could  pasd| 
over  it  and  beat  it  down  as  the  wind  beats  down  a  tossing  sea»1 
All  this  she  learnt  in  a  moment^  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  she 
did  not  know  how  she  knew  it,  but  she  did  know  it  as  surely  a^ 
she  knew  that  the  blue  sky  stretched  overhead,  and,  what  is  morefl 
he— for  the  moment,  at  any  rate — knew  it  too.  It  came  on  hefl 
as  a  shock  and  a  revelation,  like  the  tidings  of  a  great  joy  or  grten 
and  for  a  moment  left  her  heart  empty  of  all  things  else,  ■ 

I         She  dropped  her  eyes  suddenly.  I 

*  I  think,'  she  said  quietly,  *  that  we  have  been  talking  a  gieafl 
deal  of  nonsense,  and  that  I  want  to  finish  my  sketch/  I 

He  got  up  and  left  her,  for  he  had  to  get  home,  saying  as  hfl 
did  BO  that  he  thought  there  was  a  storm  coming  up,  the  aiX 
was  so  quiet,  and  the  wind  had  fallen  as  it  does  before  an  African 
tempest,  and   presently  on  looking   round  she  saw  him    slowljfl 
climbing  the  precipitous  ascent  to  the  table-land  above*  I 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon,  such  as  one  sometimes  gets  in  tba 
African  spring,  although  it  was  so  intensely  still.     "  '      -1 

were  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  life-     The  winter  ^i  ,       il 

now,  from  the  sadness  and  sterility  of  its  withered  age,  sprung 
young  and  lovely  summer  clad  in  sunshine,  be-iT  led  with 

dew,  and  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers.     Jf  -       ^    :)ack  and 
looked  up  into  the  infinite  depths  above.     How  blue  they  warefl 
and  how  measureless!     She  could  not  see  the  an^^        '  h<1j  ■ 

lay  like  visible  omens  on  the  horizon.     See  tb^'j   ,        -.*       ^M 
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lone  tiny  circling  speck.     It  wa«  n  vulture,  Wat<*hing  her 
iiiry  heights  and  descending  a  little  to  Bee  if  she  was 
or  only  sleeping. 
Involuntarily  she  shuddered.     The  bird  of  death  reminded  her 
Death   himjk^lf  also  hanging  high    up  there   in  the  blue  and 
dting  his  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  sleeper.    Then  her  eyes 
kll  ujKjn  a  bough  of  the  glorious  tlowering  bush  under  which  she 
r.     It  was  not  more  than  four  feet  above  her  head,  but  she  was 
«till  and   motioulesg  that  a  jewelled  honeygucker  came  and 
pvered  over  the  flowers,  darting  from  one  to  another  like   a 
iiny-coloured  flai^h.     Thence  her  glance  tmvelled  to  the  great 
of  boulderjs  that  towered  up  above  her,  and  that  seemed 
>  say,  '  I  am  very  old.     I  have  seen  many  springs  and  many 
inters,   and   have  looked  down  on  many  sleeping  maids,  and 
Jhcre  arc  they  now  ?     All  dead  —all  dead,*  and  an  old  baboon  in 
the  rocks  with  diutliug  8u<ldermess  bivrkal  out'  aH  dea^i  *  in  answer* 
Around  her  were    the  blooming  lilies  and  the  luAtiness  of 
springing  life;  <he  heavy  air  was  sweet  with  the  odour  of  ferns 
and  the  mimosa  flower.     The  running  water  splashed  and  music- 
ally fell ;  the  sunlight  lay  in  golden  bars  athwart  the  shade,  like 
the  memory  of  happy  days  in  the  grey  vista  of  a  life ;  away  in  the 
ifffl  yonder,  tlie  rock-doves  were  preparing  to  nest  by  hundreds^ 
Eld  waking  the  silence  with  their  cooing  and  the  flutter  of  their 
ingt*     Kven  the  grim  old  eagle  jierched  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
pruning  himself,  cont4*ntedly  happy  in  the  knowledge 
%t  hh  mate   had   laid  an   egg  in  that  dark  comer  of  the  cliff, 
tverything  rejoiced  and  cried  aloud  that  iJummer  was  at  hand  and 
&t  it  waa  time  to  bloom  and  love  and  nest*     Soon  it  would  be 
^nter  again,  when  things  died,  and  next  summer  other  things 
sold  live  under  the  son,  and  they  perchance  would  be  forgotten, 
f  was  what  they  seemed  to  say* 

ad  aa  she  lay  and  heard,  her  youthful  blood,  drawn  by  Nature's 
xnagnctic  force,  ap^  the  moon  draws  the  tide,  rose  in  her  veins  like 
iie  »ap  in  the  budding  trees,  and  stirred  her  \nrginal  serenity*  All 
be  bodily  natural  part  of  her  caught  the  tones  of  Nature's  happy 
wee  that  bade  her  break  her  bands,  live  and  love,  and  be  a  woman. 
ad  lo!  the  sinrit  within  her  answered  to  it,  and  flung  wide  her 
a*«  doors,  and  of  a  sudden,  as  it  were,  something  quickened 
lifiKl  in  her  heart  that  was  of  her  and  yet  had  it*  own  life— a 
life  apdul ;  something  that  sprung  &om  her  and  another,  and  that 
mmld  always  \>t  with  ber  now  and  could  never  die ;  and  the  roue 
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pile  and  trembling,  as  a  woman  trembles  at  the  first  stirring  of 
the  child  that  she  shall  bear,  and  clung  to  the  flowery  bough  of 
the  beautiful  bush  above  and  then  sank  down  again,  feeling  the 
spirit  of  her  girlhood  had  dejmrted  from  her,  and  that  another 
angel  had  entered  there ;  knew  that  she  loved  with  heart  and 
soul  and  body,  and  was  a  very  woman. 

She  had  called  to  Love  as  the  wretched  call  to  Death,  and  Love 
had  come  in  his  strength  and  possessed  her  utterly ;  and  now  for 
a  little  while  she  was  afraid  to  pass  into  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
as  the  wretched  who  call  to  Death  fear  him  when  they  feel  his  icy 
fingers.  But  the  fear  passed,  and  the  great  joy  and  the  new  con- 
sciousness of  power  and  of  identity  that  the  inspiration  of  a  true 
passion  gives  to  some  strong  deep  natures  remained,  and  after  a 
while  she  prepared  to  make  her  way  home  across  the  mountain- 
top,  feeling  as  though  she  were  another  woman.  But  still  she  did 
not  go,  but  lay  there  with  closed  eyes  and  drank  of  this  new 
intoxicating  wine.  So  absorbed  was  she  that  she  did  not  notice 
that  the  birds  had  ceased  to  call,  and  that  the  eagle  had  fled  away 
for  shelter.  She  was  not  aware  of  the  great  and  solemn  hush 
tliat  had  taken  the  place  of  the  merry  voice  of  beast  and  bird  and 
preceded  the  breaking  of  the  gathered  storm. 

At  last  as  she  rose  to  go  she  opened  her  dark  eyes,  which  had 
been  for  the  most  part  shut  while  this  great  change  was  passing 
over  her,  and  with  a  natural  impulse  turned  to  look  once  more  on 
the  place  where  her  happiness  had  found  her,  and  then  sank  down 
again  with  a  little  exclamation.  Where  was  the  light  and  the 
glory  and  all  the  happiness  of  the  life  that  moved  and  grew 
around  her?  Gone,  and  in  its  place  darkness  and  rising  mist  and 
deep  and  ominous  shadows.  As  she  lay  and  thought,  the  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  hill  and  left  the  great  gulf  nearly  dark,  and, 
as  is  common  in  South  Africa,  the  heavy  storm-cloud  had  crept 
across  the  blue  sky  and  sealed  up  the  light  from  above.  A  drear 
wind  came  moaning  up  the  gorge  from  the  plains  beyond ;  the 
heavy  rain-drops  began  to  fall  one  by  one  ;  the  lightning  flickered 
fitfully  in  the  belly  of  the  advancing  cloud.  The  storm  that  John 
had  feared  was  upon  her. 

Then  came  a  dreadful  hush.  Jess  had  recovered  herself  by 
now,  and,  knowing  what  to  exi)ect,  snatched  up  her  sketching- 
block  and  hurried  into  the  shelter  of  a  little  cave  hollowed  by 
water  in  the  side  of  the  cliff.  And  then  with  a  rush  of  ice-cold 
air  the  tempest  burst.  Down  came  the  rain  in  a  sheet ;  and  then 
flash  upon  flash  gleaming  fiercely  through  the  vapour-laden  air; 
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ud  mar  tipon  roar  echoing  in  the  rocky  cavities  in  volumes  of 

barful  sounH*     Then  anotht^r  pause  and  spnoe  of  utter  silence, 

»lh«wcd  by  a  blaze  of  light  that  dazed  and  blinded  her,  and  aad- 

!»nly  one  of  the  piled-up  columns  t^  her  left  swayed  to  and  fro 

if*  II  jKipIar  in  a  breeze,  and  fell  headlong  with  a  crash  that  almost 

plastered  the  awful  crackling  of  the  thunder  overhead  and  the 

irieking  of  the  baboons  seared  from  their  crannies  in  the  cliff. 

k>wn  it  came  bt^neath  the  stroke  of  the  fiery  gwonJ,  the  bmve  old 

JUiu:  that  had   tasted  out   so  many  centuries,  sending  clouds  of 

ist  and  fragments  high  up  into  the  blinding  rain^  and  carrying 

re  and  wonder  into  the  heart  of  the  girl  who  watched  its  falh 

|way  rolled  the  storm   as  quickly  tiA  it  had  come,  with  a  sound 

ke  the  passing  of  the  artillery  of  an  embattled  host,  and  then  a 

ey  rain  set  in,  blotting  out  the  outlines  of  everything,  like  an 
aduring  absorbing  grief,  dulling  the  edge  and  temper  of  a  life, 
irough  it  Jess,  scared  and  wet  to  the  ^kin,  managed  to  climb  up 
be  tiatuml  steps,  now  made  almost  impassable  by  the  prevailing 

tro  and  the  rush  of  the  water  from  the  table-top  of  the  moun- 
lin,  and  so  on  Jicross  the  sodden  plain,  down  the  rocky  path  on 
lie  fiuther  side,  pj^ist  the  little  walled-in  cemetery  with  its  fuur 

I  gumK  planted  at  its  comers,  in  which  a  stranger  who  had  died 

Mooifontein  lay  buried,  and  so,  just  as  the  darkness  of  the  wet 
Ight  came  down  like  a  cloud,  home  at  last.  At  the  backdoor 
i]  hej-  old  uncle  with  a  lantern* 

*  I«  tlint  you,  Jess?'  he  called  out  in  his  stentorian  toneis. 
I!  what  a  sight!'  as  she  emerged,  her  s^xiden  dress  clinging 

her  slight  form,  her  hands  bleeding  with  clambering  over  the 
ck«,  her  curling  liair  wliich  had  broken  loose  hanging  down  her 
ek  and  half  covering  her  fiicts 

*  Lord,  what  a  sight ! '  he  ejaculated  again.  '  Why,  Je«i, 
jrhrre  have  you  lieen  ?     Captain  Niel  bat  gone  out  to  look  for  you 

ith  the  Kafirs,' 
_*1  have  been  sketching  in  I^uw  Kloof,  and  got  caught  in  the 
There,  uncle,  let  me  pasa,  I  want  to  get  theae  wet  things 
It  l§  a  bitter  night,'  and  off  riie  ran  to  her  niom,  leaving 
long  trail  of  water  behind  her  as  she  pas»t»d.  The  old  man 
atered  the  house,  shot  the  door,  and  blew  out  the  lantenu 

*  Now,  what  ist  it  »he  reminds  me  of?  *  he  mid  aloud  as  he  groi>ed 
is  way  down  the  ptjssage  to  the  sitting-room.     *  Ah,  1  know,  that 

bt  when  she  first  came  here  out  of  the  rain  leading  Bessie  by  the 
ad,     \V^-^      n  the  girl  have  been  thin^  '  *    ^.  not  to  see  the 


ip  ?     She  uught  to  know  i 


of  the  weather 
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Ikto  by  now.  Dreaming,  I  suppose,  dreaming.  SIie*s  an  odd 
woman,  Jess,  very.'  Perhaps  he  did  not  quite  know  how  accurate  his 
guess  was,  and  how  true  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it.  Certainly 
she  had  lx;en  dreaming,  and  she  was  an  odd  woman. 

Meanwhile  Jess  was  rapidly  changing  her  clothes  and  removing 
the  traces  of  her  struggle  with  the  elements.  But  of  that  other 
struggle  that  she  had  gone  through  she  could  not  remove  the  traces. 
They  and  the  love  that  arose  from  it  would  endure  as  long  as  she 
endured.  It  was  her  former  Self  that  had  been  cast  oflF  in  it  and 
that  now  lay  behind  her,  an  empty  and  meaningless  thing  like  the 
shapeless  pile  of  garments.  It  was  all  very  strange.  So  he  had 
gone  to  look  for  her,  and  had  not  found  her.  She  was  glad  that 
he  had  gone.  It  made  her  happy  to  think  of  him  searching  and 
calling  in  the  wet  and  the  night.  She  was  only  a  woman,  and  it 
was  natural  that  she  should  feel  thus.  By-and-by  he  would  come 
back  and  find  her  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind  and  ready  to  greet 
him.  She  was  glad  that  he  had  not  seen  her,  wet,  dishevelled, 
and  shapeless.  A  woman  looks  so  unpleasant  like  that.  It 
might  liiive  turned  him  against  her.  Men  like  women  to  look 
nice  and  clean  and  pretty.  That  gave  her  an  idea.  She  turned 
to  her  glass  and,  holding  the  light  above  her  head,  studied  her  own 
face  attentively  in  it.  She  was  a  woman  with  as  little  vanity  in 
her  composition  as  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  have,  and  she  had 
not  till  now  given  her  personal  looks  much  consideration.  They 
hjid  not  been  of  great  imi>ortance  to  her  in  the  Wakkerstoom  dis- 
trict of  the  Transvaal.  But  now  all  of  a  sudden  they  became  very 
important;  and  so  she  stood  and  looked  at  her  own  wonderful 
eyes,  at  the  masses  of  curling  brown  hair  still  damp  and  shining 
from  the  rain,  at  the  curious  pallid  face  and  the  clear-cut  deter- 
mined mouth. 

'  If  it  was  not  for  my  eyes  and  hair,  I  should  be  very  ugly,'  she 
said  to  herself  aloud.  *  If  only  I  were  beautiful  like  Bessie,  now.' 
The  thought  of  her  sister  gave  her  another  idea.  What  if  he  were 
to  prefer  Bessie  ?  Now  she  thought  of  it,  he  had  been  very  atten- 
tive to  Bessie.  A  feeling  of  dreadful  doubt  and  jealousy  passed 
through  her,  for  women  like  Jess  know  what  jealousy  is  in  its 
pain.  Supposing  that  it  was  all  in  vain,  supposing  that  what  she 
had  to-day  given — given  with  both  hands  once  and  for  all,  so  that 
she  could  not  take  it  back,  had  been  given  to  a  man  who  loved 
another  woman,  and  that  woman  her  own  dear  sister?  Supposing 
that  the  fieite  of  her  love  was  to  be  like  water  CEdling  unalteringly 
on  the  hard  rook  that  heeds  it  not  and  retains  it  not.    Tmei  Uie 
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water  w*r*firi;  the  rock  away  ;  but  could  she  be  siitisiied  with  that  ? 
8he  could  mai*ter  hira,  she  knew ;  even  if  things  were  so,  she  eould 
win  him  to  herself,  8he  had  read  it  in  his  eyea  that  afternoon ;  but 
c*f  xild  she,  who  had  promiaed  to  her  dead  mother  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect her  iister,  whom  till  this  afternoon  she  had  loved  better  than 
anything  in  the  world,  and  whom  she  gtill  loved  more  dearly  than 
Iier  life — could  she,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  thus,  rob  that  sister 
of  her  lover?  And  if  it  should  be  so,  what  would  her  Hfe  be  Hke  ? 
It  would  be  like  the  great  pillar  after  the  lightning  had  smitten 
it,  a  jiile  of  scattered  smoking  fragments,  a  very  heaped-up  debris 
oftt  life.  She  eould  feel  it  even  now.  No  wonder  she  sat  there 
uptin  the  little  white  bed  holding  her  hand  against  her  heart  and 
feeling  tctrribly  afraid, 

Juiit  then  die  henid  John's  footstep  in  the  hall. 

*  I  can't  find  her,"  he  said  in  an  anxious  lone  to  some  one  &i 
fibe  ro«»e,  taking  her  candle  with  her*  and  left  the  room»  The  light 
from  the  ciindle  fell  full  ujion  his  fat'e  and  dripping  clothes*  It 
wa«  white  and  anxious,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  the  anxiety, 

*0h,  thank  OckI  !  here  yon  are!*  he  said,  catching  her  hand, 
*  I  began  to  think  you  were  quite  lost*  I  have  l^een  rigl\t  down 
the  Kloof  after  you»  and  got  a  nasty  fall  over  it^' 

<  It  is  voary  good  of  you,^  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  again  their 
ejrei  m«t,  and  again  the  glance  thrilled  birn,  Tlu-rH  wag  such  a 
Wdoderfnl  light  in  Jess's  e^^es  that  night. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  they  sat  down  aj»  usual  to  supper. 
Beaaie  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  till  it  was  a  quarter  overhand 
Iheii  sat  very  silent  through  it,  Jess  narrated  her  adventure  in 
the  Kloof,  and  everylx»dy  listened,  but  nob<Miy  said  much.  There 
was  a  sort  of  shadow  over  the  house  that  evening,  or  perhaps  it 
was  that  each  of  the  party  was  thinking  of  his  own  affair«*  Aft*r 
supper  old  8ila«  Croft  hcgjiu  talking  about  the  jKilititml  state  of 
the  country,  which  gave  him  uneasiness.  Me  said  that  be  believed 
tbe  Boers  really  meant  to  rebel  against  the  (J^overnment  this 
time*  Frank  MuUer  had  told  him  so,  and  he  always  knew  what 
waa  going  on.  This  announcement  did  not  tend  to  raise  any- 
body's spiritfi,  and  the  evening  passed  as  silently  as  the  meal  had 
r^ne.  At  la«l  Bessie  got  up,  stretched  her  rounded  anns,  and 
inid  that  she  was  tired  and  going  to  bed« 
'  Coma  into  my  room/  she  whisiiered  to  her  sister  aa  tlie 
pjiNHed.    *  I  want  to  fpeak  to  you/ 

(n  he  smHiwsd.} 
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As  the  present  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  an  exhaostive 
acMjuaintance  with  the  eccentricities  of  street  nomenclature,  he 
cannot  say  that  there  is  not  somewhere  within  the  Metropolitan 
area  a  spot  officially  named  Casualty  Comer.  There  may  be, 
though  the  probability  is  that  there  is  not.  For  the  name  is 
proverbial  and  typical,  not  literal  or  local.  It  typifies  an  institu- 
tion rather  than  any  given  place.  A  Cas'alty  Comer  is  a  feature 
of  every  district  of  outcast  London,  is  to  be  found  wherever  the 
poor  of  the  great  city  most  do  congregate.  It  is  a  comer-man'8 
comer,  but  the  men  *  using'  it  are  really  what  the  loafer  and 
rough  classes  of  comer-men  only  pretend  to  be — namely,  working- 
men  out  of  employment.  They  are  men  who  have  worked,  who 
in  an  in-and-out  way  do  work,  and  who,  though  they  cannot  say 
with  literal  truthfulness  that 

From  early  morn  till  dewy  eve  they  tramp  in  search  of  work, 

still  do  look  for  employment,  hoping  to  find  it,  and  willing  to  take 
it  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  ofiFered  to  them.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  cas'alty  labourers,  men  who  in  good  times  only 
pick  up  work  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
How  they  manage  to  live  at  all  in  bad  times  is  a  mystery  known 
to  few  save  themselves.  They  are  poorly  clad,  and  do  not  pre- 
sent an  over-cleanly  appearance,  for  as  a  rule  they  only  possess 
the  clothes  they  *  stand  up  in,'  and  those  *  customary  suits '  are 
heavy  with  the  soil  and  grime  of  labour.  Though  they  try  to 
^  put  a  good  face  on  it '  before  each  other  and  the  world,  their 
characteristic  expression  of  countenance  is  rather  rueful  than 
cheerful.  Altogether  the  aspect  of  Cas'alty  Comer  is  decidedly 
Dantesque ;  but  the  gloominess  of  the  picture  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  surface  only.  These  corner-men  are  the  poor  and 
unemployed,  but  they  are  not  lea  miaSrailea.  The  latter  class  do 
not  comer,  do  not  assemble  together  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
There  is  fellowship  among  them  no  doubt,  but  they  shrink  from 
the  general  observation  which  comering  involves.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sombre  tone  of  Cas'alty  Comer  from  a  picturesque  point 
of  view,  *  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here '  would  be  a  very 
inappropriate  inscription  to  place  over  it.   Fortunately  for  hiTnaplf, 
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alty  kbourcr  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  human  beings, 
quite  a  Micawber  in  being  in  a  Biikie  of  blesFed  expectation 
something  turning  up,  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  my  that  he  is 
fiat  content  with  merely  waiting  for  the  something  to  come  to 
him  ;  he  looks  for  it. 

The  particular  CWalty  Comer  which  it  is  here  proposed  to 
take  by  way  of  general  illu?trdtion  h  a  thoroughly  representative 
one.  It  iis  ^situated  in  a  distinctively  working-class  neighbour- 
hood ^  and  *  lies  handy '  to  the  docks,  a  number  of  river-side  and 
Ciinal  bank  wharves,  firewood  yards,  chemical  and  white-lead 
factories,  and  engineering  workshops.  It  is  a  corner  formed  by 
the  junction  of  a  busy  main  road  with  the  still  more  busy  high 
rert  of  u  i*<xir  and  {»opulcms  distnct.  Forming  its  background 
both  its  main  roiul  and  high  street  facings  is  a  *  commanding 
corner  public-house/  which  stands  out  a  conspicuous  landmark, 
not  merely  by  reason  of  its  size,  which  dwarfs  surrounding  build- 
«,  but  alxo — and  even  more  so — by  reason  of  its  bras*y,  ghissy^ 
y,  gin-palacey  i»tyle  of  exterior  decoration.  The  pathways 
in  front  of  this  establishmeJit  are  of  such  amj^le  width  that  the 
habitH^s  of  the  comer  can  fringe  themselves  along  the  curb 
without  caumng  any  ob^ruction,  and  tite  sp^it  has  the  further 
advantage  that  along  the  edge  of  tlie  pavement  are  placed  a 
namber  of  shnrt  iron  pillars,  wliieh  serve  admirably  as  leaning- 
pei«ts.  A  somewhat  special  feature  of  this  corner — a  feature  that 
ings  to  it  a  class  of  freijuenters  not  to  be  seen  at  every  Casualty 
ier — consists  in  the  circumstance  that  just  beyond  the  main- 
Tcmd  end  of  the  public-house  is  an  advertising  station,  on  which 
it  placed  each  morning  the  sheets  of  a  certain  daily  paper  that 
it  regarded  as  one  of  the  '  bt*st  mediums '  for  the  insertion  of 
adveiiisements  of  situations  vacant.  This  has  the  effeet  of 
drawing  1^  the  corner  numbers  of  unemployed  clerks  and  shop- 
n  and  other«,  who  even  in  poverty  have  an  *  apiR^arance  lo 
p  op.*  They  have  literally  to  consider  their  cloth.  ITiey  ar« 
tlie  bondtt  «f  gentility,  the  victims^no  doubt  in  the  nuijority 
ioftanees  the  willing  victims^ — of  conventional  usage.  They 
cannot  don  the  cheap  but  comfortable  cord  or  moleskin  which  is 
the  wear  of  the  labouring  claHse<^.  If  they  would  keep  their 
eastei  and  retain  any  chance  of  obtaining  employment,  they  must 
dress  in  eloth^  be  it  ever  so  shabbily.  These  are  more  to  be 
than  almost  any  other  claai  of  the  unemployed,  and  those 
^m  whu  art*  liruutdil   down  to  resort  to  Cas*alty  Corner  arit 
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the  most  to  be  pitied  of  their  class.  All  hopes  of  their  secB 
eniplojrment  through  private  friendship  or  influence  have 
exhaasted,  and  they  have  come  to  he  so  poor  that  if  they  ha| 
a  penny  at  all  it  is  of  euch  material  importance  to  them  tl 
they  cannot  afford  to  part  with  it  to  pay  for  admission  tol 
reading-room.  Therefore  they  come  to  consult  the  advertii 
ments  gratuitously  displayed  at  our  Casualty  Comen  They  come 
early,  while  as  yet  but  few  of  the  more  ordinary  oomer-men  are 
about.  As  they  gather  around  the  board,  a  stump  of  pencil  and 
scrap  of  paper,  or  much-worn  pocket-book,  in  hand,  you  can 
that  the  brand  of  genteel  poverty  is  upon  them.  Their  elothiij 
exhibits  every  variety  of  sign  and  token  of  attempts  at  sartor 
restoration  and  renovation,  and  though  this  is  creditable  to  it 
wearers,  it  rather  accentuates  than  disguises  their  general  sha 
biness  of  attire.  Their  hats  are  greasy  and  limp,  some  of  theii 
as  we  once  heard  a  labouring  habitu4  of  the  comer  point  oia 
being  noticeably  soft  and  dented  at  the  part  of  the  brim  which  j 
taken  hold  of  when  the  hat  is  raised  to  a  lady ;  from  which  cj 
cumstiince  the  labourer  deduced  that  the  wearers  of  these  no 
shocking  bad  hats  hat!  in  their  day  been  *  toffs.*  Most  of  tl 
little  crowd  are  down  at  heel,  and  some  of  them  even  out 
elbow,  while  their  garments  geneniUy  are  8hiney>  or  threadbare, 
frayed.  As  a  rule,  they  are  moat  presentable  in  the  matter  ( 
collar  and  cuff.  Any  of  them  who  have  managed  to  keep  a  fair 
good-looking  overcoat  can  of  course  cover  a  multitude  of  ehori 
comings ;  but  it  ussually  happens  that  those  who  have  kept  ov€ 
coats  at  all  have  only  been  able  to  do  so  because  the  coats  haij 
not  been  good  ones — have  been  bq  seedy  as  not  to  be  pawnabl^ 
The  faces  of  some  of  these  poor  but  genteel  members  of  the 
of  the  unemployed  are  unmistakably  hunger-pinched,  and  all 
them  have  an  anxious  careworn  look.  This  latter  remark  applid 
in  an  especial  degree  to  the  more  elderly  men— happily  a  minorit 
— men  who  have  probably  given  hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  are 
weighed  down  by  the  knowledge  that  their  wives  and  children  a^ 
well  as  themselves  are  suffering  from  want. 

In  England  in  the  present  day  the  lot  of  the  unemployed 
*  mere  clerk  *  is  about  as  hard  as  the  lot  of  civilised  man  can  be# 
His  calling  is  chronically  and  largely  overstocked,  and  the  o? 
stocking  increases,  and  appears  likely  to  continue  to  increase* 
artisans  sometimes  figuratively  remark,  with  a  sort  of  contempt  uc 
pity,  mere  clerks  are  to  be  had  at  stale  mackerel  price^^tbulc 
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*  a  shilling.     The  clerk  out  of  gittiation  has  no  handicraft  to  fall 
back  ai)on  ;  he  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  he  is  ashamed,  while  emi- 
gration agents  eimply  infonn  him  that  he  is  not  the  sort  of  nian 
in  the  colonies.     Occasionally  a  woman  is  to  be  seen 
fling  with  the  forlorn  hope  gathered  around  the  advert  isement- 
1,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  with  what  ready  courtesy  way  is 
le  for  her  alike  by  those  who  are  consulting  the  paper  and  any 
of  the  regular  comer-men  through  whose  midst  she  may  have  to 
paBS  to  reach  the  hoarding.     After  they  have  got  through  their 
Elding,  the  poor  but  genteel  section  do  not  comer  to  any  con- 
iderable  extent.     Some,  who  hope  that  they  have  found  some- 
ling  in  which  there  is  a  chance  for  them,  hasten  away  at  once, 
aostly  on  foot,  but  in  some  instances  indulging  in  the  luxury  of 
a  tramcar  ride,     A  few  who  have  made  no  notes— who  have  not 
ten  anything  that  will  suit  them  or  that  they  think  they  will  suit 
iisconsolately  Uike  their  stand  at  the  corner  for  a  while,  j>ro* 
bably  because  they  have  not  for  the  moment  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  to  be  at  next..     In  reply  to  the  friendly  *  What  luck  ?  ' 
of  any  of  the  labouring  unemployed  who  may  have  been  watching 
their  proceedings,  they  wiU  answer  no  luck  but  bad  luck,  and  enter 
into  conversation  upon  the  theme  of  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
Presently,  however,  they  move  away  *  by  one,  by  two,  by  three/ 
tha  solitary  individuals  going  home,  the  others  genemlly  starting 
on  a  shop-window-gaxing  stroll  just  to  fill  up  time  for  an  hour  or 
two,     A  few,  on  leaving  the  advertising-station,  may  be  seen  enter- 
ing an  adjoining  stationer's  shop,  to  obtain  the  stamp  and  writing 
rial  neccKmry  for  answering  advertisements  that  are  to  be 
HM.i'd  to  by  letter  only*     If  you  get  into  conversation  with  some 
of  these,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  literally  s^pent  pounds  in 
positage  answering  such  advertisementi^,  and  all  in  vain.   ITiey  will 
dencribe  to  you  the  crowds  of  competitors  they  have  found  them* 
eelvea  strugglLug  with  when  trying  fur  situations  that  were  to  be 
9Ught  by  personal  application.     They  will  speak  of  the  most  dis- 
rous  chances  by  which  Uiey  have  *  jtij^t  missed  *  good  berths,  of 
their  ha^'ing  lacked  same  one  small  qualification  that  had  not  been 
Kiuired  &om  them  in  their  previous  situations,  or  having  noticed 
advertisement  or  saen  an  employer  too  kte,  or  the  like.  Sadder 
itill  than  theae  are  their  stories  of  situations  miased  after  oegotia- 
and  inquiries,  and  delaj« — stories  of  hope  deferred  that  are 
.^aUted  *.'  tniilf..  ^'u'V.  Hit*  lir^nrf  ikf  rvnt*  who  has  only  to  listea  to 
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Ky  ten  o'clock  in  the  momingy  the  poor  but  genteel  contingent 
have  disappeared  from  Cas'alty  Comer,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  of  the  labouring  unemployed  is  nearing  high-water  mark. 
By  that  time  most  of  them  have  shot  their  bolt  for  the  day,  so  far 
as  searching  for  work  is  concerned.  During  ^  putting  on  *  hours, 
which  are  from  six  to  nine,  they  will  have  been  their  round  of 
docks,  wharves,  or  workshops,  and  will  have  received  *  no  for  an 
answer '  to  the,  to  them,  momentous  question — which  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  their  Shibboleth — *Any  chance  to-day?'  Such 
being  the  case,  they  are  not  merely  as  well  at  the  comer  as  any- 
where else — they  are  better.  Cas'alty  Comer  is  known  as  a  sort 
of  unofficial  labour  exchange.  If  a  stevedore,  or  a  factory  or  wharf 
foreman,  suddenly  finds  himself  in  want  of  labourers  he  knows  that 
he  can  *  have  his  pick '  at  the  comer,  and  resorts  there.  In  the 
same  way,  if  any  local  tradesman  unexpectedly  finds  himself  in 
need  of  able-bodied  assistance,  he  goes  to  the  comer  for  it«.  Work- 
men in  employment,  if  they  hear — as  they  frequently  do — of 
*  chances '  for  the  unemployed,  will  go  to  the  comer  to  give  *  the 
tip '  to  friends  or  former  mates,  and  even  the  comer-men  them- 
selves can  advantageously  exchange  notes.  In  any  case  the  men 
are  company  to  each  other,  and  this,  and  the  life  and  bustle  of  the 
thoroughfares  commanded  by  the  comer,  helps  to  keep  from  brood- 
ing over-much  those  corner-men  who  may  be  inclined  to  brood. 
Though,  taken  through  and  through,  the  Cas'alty  Comer  men  are 
a  very  mixed  lot,  the  bulk  of  them  are  cas'alty  labourers — men  who 
never  have  regular  employment.  They  are  engaged  and  paid  by 
the  hour,  and  often  enough  are  put  on  only  for  an  hour,  while  even 
if  taken  on  for  a  *  spell '  of  a  week,  or  as  a  long  run  a  month,  they 
are  engaged  from  day  to  day  and  paid  up  each  evening.  These 
are  the  men  who  chiefly  give  character  to  a  Cas'alty  Comer.  They 
are  about  as  much  out  of  work  as  in,  and  consequently  acquire  a 
good  deal  of  the  loafer  manner ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  not  the  no-visible-means-of-support  loafers  that  to  out- 
siders they  doubtless  appear  to  be.  A  little  study  of  them  would 
make  that  clear  even  to  the  uninitiated.  While  comering,  they 
generally  carry  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  but  when  they 
withdraw  them — which  is  generally  to  handle  their  pipes — ^it  is 
evident  at  a  glance  that  they  are  hard  and  knotted ;  they  are  toil- 
hardened,  and  occasionally  shom  of  their  fair  proportions  of  fingers 
in  a  manner  that  the  hands  of  the  thoroughpaced  loafer  are  not. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  bearing  to  suggest  a  suspicion  of  mafr- 
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Their  clot  hes  are  unquestionably  '  working '  clothes, 
by  them  with  an  unconscious  ease  that  tells  of  men 
to  the  manner  born  to  *  live  in  *  such  garments* 

These  men  are  disposed  to  believe— and  they  act  up  to  their 
belief— in  a  theory  to  the  eflfect  that  dirt  helps  to  keep  you  warm, 
and  that  washing  takes  more  than  wearing  out  of  clothing.  As  a 
retmlt,  the  grease,  and  grime,  and  labour  stain  upon  their  clothes, 
10  often  unpleasantly  and  unnecessarily  pronounced,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  If  you  approach  near  enough  to  hear  the 
raQTerBation  of  the  men — and  you  need  not  go  very  near,  for  their 
talk  is  always  loud-toned — you  will  discover  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
ralaies  to  work.  Naturally  this  phase  of  their  discouriie  turns 
incipally  upon  the  scarcity  of  employment,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
ning  it,  their  personal  vicissitudes  in  seeking  it,  and  the  hopes 
d  proifipects  of  their  further  search  in  the  immediate  future. 
ey  speak  of  what  ships  are  expected  or  are  over-dut*,  at  what 
ks,  which  wharves  or  warehouses  are  likely  to  be  receiving 
»,  and  what  firms  in  the  building  and  iron  and  other  trades 
are  rttmom'ed  to  be  tendering  for  work.  Foremen  and  gangers 
are  named  who  are  '  good  to  give  a  start '  to  the  speakers  at  the 
ftnt  opportunity ;  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  mention  made  of 
more  fortunate  fellow-workmen  who  are  *on  the  look-out'  to  serve 
Ihem*  Of  course  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  dis<HiHsion  of 
lalea  of  pay,  and  a  still  more  considerable  amount  of  objurgation 
of  fbireign  comijctition.  A  listener,  competent  to  judge  uj>on  the 
point,  would  be  convinced  that  all  this  UUk  is  technically  correct, 
and  up  to  daU?;  which  the  talk  of  the  loafer  and  out*of-luck  thief 
of  oomer-men,  trying  to  pose  as  working  men,  would  not  be, 
ig  they  cared  to  elaborate  their  assumption  of  charact^^r 
llie  extent  of  trying  to  talk  shop*  Moreover,  the  talk  of  the 
Comer-men  has  not — as  yet  at  any  rate— any  taint  of  the 
at JOQary  jargon,  which  of  late  has  come  to  be  added  to  the 
ribaldry,  hideous  slang,  and  blood*ciu^ling  blasphemy, 
,  formerly,  were  the  exclusive  chameteri^ticu  of  the  public 
eniDce«  of  the  rowdy  and  criminal  type  of  comer-men.  To  those 
lO  lia?e  the  best  opportunities  of  studying  the  habitu  and  cus- 
of  the  last-named  tyj»e,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  latter 
ij$  they  have  been  *  got  at '  by  the  most  permcious  of  the  pro- 
feitiotial  agitators.  That,  directly,  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  out 
of  fodi  comer-rnrn  is  certain.  What  the  motives  of  the  agitatovv 
in  iaeking  U>  uin   i^ull  them  may  be  is  not  a  mattt^r  to  be  dt#> 
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cussed  here.  We  merely  mention  the  fact,  as  one  serving  to  h< 
to  discriminate  between  working  class  comer-men  and  comer-n] 
of  the  dangerous  classes. 

As  already  stated,  the  majority  of  the  Casualty  Comer-men  i 
casualty  labourers;  but  mingling  with  them  are  a  number 
*  stone-broke '  costers,  fish  hawkers,  and  gutter  merchants.  Eitl 
from  their  fault  or  their  misfortune  these  men  are  for  the  prew 
without  *  stock-money,'  and  are  now  on  the  look-out  for  any  e 
ployment  by  which  they  may  put  a  few  shillings  together  whei 
with  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  trade.  In  the  crowd,  thou 
disposed  to  regard  themselves  as  being  less  distinctively  of  it  th 
the  others,  are  a  sprinkling  of  unemployed  artisans,  bricklaye 
cariienters,  engineers  and  other  skilled  iron-workers,  shipwrigb 
tailors,  and  cobblers.  These,  though  for  the  time  being  out  of  wo: 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  classed  as  cas'alty  men.  \\Tien 
employment  they  are  not  picked  up  by  the  hour.  They  i 
regularly  '  shopped,'  and  while  shopped  are  counted  upon  the  st 
of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Even  when  th 
are  to  be  seen  swelling  the  numbers  at  Cas'alty  Comer,  they  m 
not  be  out  of  work  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term ;  they  may 
merely  *  standing  oflF'  for  a  time ;  those  in  the  building  trac 
through  stress  of  weather ;  and  those  in  the  iron  trades  becai 
firms  are  waiting  for  material  or  the  completion  of  stages  of  wc 
preceding  those  to  be  performed  by  the  particular  classes 
mechanics  who  have  to  stand  off.  The  artisans  are  easily  ide 
tified  by  their  dress  and  the  various  *  trade  marks '  upon  it ;  t 
bricklayers  by  mortar  splashes ;  the  engineer  by  grease,  and  t 
boilermaker  by  iron-mould  spots;  the  carpenter  by  his  ml 
pocket ;  the  shipwright  by  his  blue  jacket ;  and  the  cobbler  bj 
general  waxiness  of  appearance.  The  tailor  is  somewhat  of  i 
exception  in  this  respect.  If  he  comes  out  in  the  slippers  whi 
he  wears  upon  the  workboard  he  is,  of  course,  unmistakable;  bi 
usually,  he  is  only  distinguishable  by  an  uncommon  length  ai 
raggedness  of  hair,  and  a  marked  shabbiness  of  attire.  As  a  ml 
the  cobblers  of  Cas'alty  Comer  belong  to  the  *  translating,'  tl 
tailors  to  the  *  slop '  trade.  When  in  work  they  can  scarcely  ea 
labourer's  wages,  and  when  out  of  work  are  among  the  most  forlo 
and  depressed-looking  members  of  the  unemployed.  They  nu 
with  the  poorest  of  Cas'alty  Comer  men ;  but  the  other  descri 
tions  of  artisans  are— of  course  in  the  present  connection  the  tei 
is  a  very  comparative  one — ^the  rich  of  the  crowd.  As  when 
employment  they  earn  good  pay,  they  have  better  oppartuniti 
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iban  the  others  to  provide  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  and  their 

raJoy  days  are  much  fewer  and  farther  between  than  are  those  of 

the  laboureng.     If  they  are  members  of  Trades'  Unioni:?  they  will, 

when  out  of  work,  be  *  on  donation/  and  one  way  or  another  they 

'<■'  to  have  a  little  money  in  their  pockets ;  and  on 

t  in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one*eyed  man 

is   king^  they  are,  among  their  unpennied  companions  at  the 

rner,  men  of  many  friends.     Their  store  of  coin  is  small ;  stMl 

ey  liave  *  a  penny  they  can  spend,  and  a  penny  they  can  lend/ 

id  a  penny  i&  literally  the  gift  that — under  the  colourable  pre- 

nce  of  a  loan — they  most  frequently  make  to  *  cleaned  out* 

bourers  who  have  the  claim  of  acquaintanceship  upon  them. 

t  sum  represents  the  *  price  of  *arf  a  pint  of  four  ale,'  a  recog- 

*  standard  of  value '  at  Casualty  Comer.    If  need  be>  however, 

artisan  will  *  spring  a  point,*  will  *  run  to*  the  three  half-pence 

icessary  for  the  purchase  of  *  an  *arf  bounce  of  tob«icco,*    How* 

hard  up  they  may  be,  the  comer-men  will  contrive  somehow 

>ve  a  bit  of  'bacca,  for,  if  driven  to  so  evil  an  alternative,  they 

uld  rather  go  without  food  than  without  smoke.   Tbey  lounge  at 

rner,  forty  smoking  like  one,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 

from  their  pipes.     The  brand  of  tobacco  they  consume  is 

eertainly  the  reverse  of  choice.     Its  rank  odour,  combined  with 

sight  of  the  foul  nicotine-blackened  clays   from  which  it  is 

own,  h  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  smoker  feel  faint. 

Though  the  assertion  has  something  of  a  paradoxical  ring,  it  la 
feet  that  the  *  commanding  corner  public-house  '  which  forms  the 
raid  of  (Walty  Comer  benefits  materially  by  the  prei^ence 
the  oorner-men.     Those  men  are  emphatically  droughty  souls, 
judge  by  their  practice  in  relation  to  the  *  liquor  question,*  they 
ve  a  tK^rpetual  thirst  upon  them,  and  one  of  their  first  objects  in 
ifl  to  get  the  said  thirst  *  squenched.'  If  they  have  not  them- 
iouey  to  spend  in  drink,  they  are  the  cause  of  8t>ending 
.     It  is  *  a  custom  of  the  country*  to  treat  unemployed 
rking  men — to  '  stand*  drink  for  them.     It  may  be  that  it  is  a 
[>m  that  would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
Dce,  but  meantime  it  holds  i^way,  and  here  we  are  dealing  not 
the  desirable  but  the  actual.    There  ia  always  a  stream  of 
engers  flowing  past  the  comer,  and  the  casualty  men  are 
Lon  the  look-out  for  *  Christians*  among  itiem — for  present 
I  or  former  mates  who  will  take  them  into  the  *  pnbf' 
rink  with  them ;  or  for  good-natured  employem,  or  trades* 
Uj  ^hom  they  are  known,  or  even  my-going  strangers,  who, 
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though  they  may  not  care  to  enter  the  public-house  themselves, 
will  yet  stand  the  price  of  a  pot.  Occasionally  they  will  draw  a  big 
prize  in  the  lottery — will  fall  in  with  some  *  broke  loose '  personage 
who  is '  throwing  his  money  about.*  They  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
stroke  of  fortune  with  a  promptitude  and  energy  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  *  Four  ale '  is  abandoned  for  more  generous  liquor,  and  the 
treating  being  in  such  cases  cul  lihitumj  they  are  apt  to  drink  not 
wiiiely  but  too  much.  Generally  speaking,  however,  they  only  come 
in  for  a  few  half-pints  each  of  the  cheaper  drink ;  and  *  four  ale ' 
being  anything  but  a  potent  draught,  a  reasonable  quantity  does 
but  little  harm  to  a  labouring  man — does  little  more,  indeed,  than 
literally  *  scjuench  '  his  thirst.  All  day  long  individual  members 
or  little  groups  of  the  corner-men  may  be  seen  dropping  in  or 
popping  out  of  the  public-house.  Upon  the  part  of  men  out  of 
employment,  and  whose  families  are  probably  but  scantily  provided 
with  food,  this  looks  bad,  but,  as  will  be  understood  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  their  proceedings  in  this  matter  have  less  of  ill- 
doing  about  them  than  what  meets  the  eye  would  naturally  suggest 
to  an  outsider.  Whatever  may  be  their  consumption  of  drink, 
they  spend  very  little  upon  it,  and  no  doubt  numbers  of  them 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  *  friendship's-oflFering '  in  bread 
instead  of  beer  did  the  unwritten  law  of  treatment  governing  the 
case  permit  of  their  doing  so,  which  it  does  not. 

Cas'alty  Comer  is  a  sufficiently  lively  spot  in  itself,  and  those 
frequenting  it  try  to  assume  a  never-say-die  look  and  bearing. 
There  is  chat  and  laughter,  and  it  may  be  even  a  little  horseplay, 
going  on  amongst  them  ;  nevertheless  they  find  their  cornering 
dreary  work.  Though  they  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  *  used 
to  '  their  troubles,  and  in  any  case  bear  them  Spartan  fashion,  the 
troubles  will  make  themselves  felt  and  tell  their  tale  upon  the 
countenance.  With  the  Cas'alty  Comer  men  the  loud  laugh  may 
speak,  not  the  vacant,  but  the  tortured  mind.  It  is  not  imfire- 
quently  intended  to  conceal 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears — 

thoughts  of  wives  and  little  ones  enduring  the  pinch  of  poverty 
(in  the  dire  forms  in  which  the  unemployed  understand  it)  at 
home — thoughts  that  may  well  account  for  the  haggard  expression 
which,  despite  their  hopefulness  of  disposition,  often  noArks  the 
features  of  out-of-work  labourers.  They  are  wishful  to  be  diverted 
from  such  thoughts,  and  therefore  little  serves  to  divert  them.  To 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  cornering,  little  knots  of  them  will 
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from  time  to  Ume  take  a  turn  along  the  High  Street  and  get  what 
usement  or  excitement  they  can  out  of  witnessing  the  chaffering 
ing  on  at  the  cheap  greengrocers',  fishmongers',  or  providon* 
lealers*  ihops.     Such  a  group  will  often  pass  a  good  half-hour  at 
he  windows  of  a  newsagent's  establishment,  studying  the  contents- 
ills  of  the  daily  papers  and  the   illustrations  in  the  pictorial 
joomali),  and  more  especially  those  of  the  *  Illunlrated  Police  News,*  j 
f  which  delectable  pubh'cation  numbers  of  the  Cas'alty  Comer 
en  class  are,  when  in  work,  patron?,  and  at  all  times  admirers. 
bor«e  down,  or  a  horse  bolted,  are  incidents  that  have  a  certain 
aunt  of  attraction  for  labouring  corner-men,  though  it  is  only 
[lir  to  them  to  say  that  they  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to 
ise  the  one  or  capture  the  other.     Street  fights  are  a  greater 
itraction  still,  though  the  greatest  'draw'  for  them  is  the  sight 
other  men  at  work*     If  they  can  only  come  across  a  gang  of 
•  taking  up  *  the  street,  or  *  putting  down  *  telegraph  wires, 
aking  gaa  connections,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  seem 
appy.     They  will  hang  over  them  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  with  an 
ir  of  complacent  self-satisfection  that  seems  to  say  that  for  once 
a  way  they  are  really  experiencing  the  luxury  of  leisure. 
Casualty  Comer  is  a  good  trade  barometer.   When  it  is  thronged 
e  is  had,  and  when  trade  is  good  the  gatherings  at  the  comer 
oofrespondingly  small.     At  best  the  Cas'alty  Corner  men  are 
a  rough  lot,  but  they  ore  quite  distinct  from  the  dangerous  classes. 
Tbdy  are,  as  a  body,  law-abiding  citizens,  even  though  individual 
members  of  them  may  not  be  all  else  that  a  model  citizen  should 
be  and  that  a  model  labourer  is  expected  to  l>e.     When  things 
go  hardly  with  them  they  are  disponed  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
being  in  a  sense  (K)ciety*8  martyrs,  and  not  alt<»gether  without  some 
ahow  of  r^son.     They  are  part  of  the  surplus  labour  which  it  is 
argued  England  mu^t  keep  on  hamd  to  meet  the  re^oirement^  of 
flush  '  periods  of  trade.     Then  they  *  supply  a  want,*  and  enable 
e  country  to  rise  to  the  situation*     But  when  periods  of  trade 
epression  set  in,  the  country,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  caiea  but 
ttk*  for  them.    They  become  the  *  unemployed'  again^  and  in  a 
eneral  way  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  can* 
itrive  and  endure  as  they  will,  it  is  but  a  poor  shift  they  can 
e,  a  shift  that  involves  bitter  hardships,  mental  as  well  aa 
ibyitcal.    These  hardships  they  bear  with  a  {jutieuce  and  fortitude 
1  would  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  public  praise  and  reeognitioii 
tbejr  &hawn  under  more  sitriking  circumitances* 
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THE   WINGHAM  CASE. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  if  I  have  wished  once  I  must  have  wished  full 
a  hundred  times  to  set  down  on  paper  some  account  of  the 
strange  affair  which  took  up  the  best  part  of  my  thoughts  for  so 
long  after  my  late  master's  decease.  But  I  have  been  kept  back 
from  it  iKirtly  by  not  being  sure  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  family,  and  partly  because — although  I  may  call  myself  with- 
out vanity  a  man  of  education — I  did  not  feel  that  perfect  confi- 
dence in  my  spelling  and  comj^sition  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
have  felt.  Now,  however,  the  gentleman  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
matter  has  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  will  look  over  what  I 
have  written  when  it  is  finished,  and  correct  any  faults  that  he 
may  find.  Also,  he  says,  what  is  no  doubt  true,  that  I  can  tell 
the  story  for  better  than  anyone  else  could ;  and  finally,  he  means 
to  alter  all  the  names,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  though  ready  to 
admit  that  he  may  be  right  in  this. 

And  so,  not  to  waste  time  and  s]^)ace,  I  will  begin  at  once  with 
the  beginning — that  is  to  say,  with  the  day  on  which  my  lamented 
master,  Mr.  Frederick  Wingham,  of  Abbot's  Wingham,  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  was  laid  in  his  grave.  A  troubled  man  was  I 
that  same  afternoon,  and  this  not  on  accoimt  of  the  loss  which  we 
had  all  sustained ;  for  I  only  used  the  word  lamented  just  now 
because  it  is  respectful  and  usual  so  to  do,  and  not  because  any- 
body (unless  it  might  be  Miss  Phyllis,  who  is  far  too  good  for 
such  a  world  as  ours)  could  possibly  have  lamented  Mr.  Frederick 
Wingham.  Indeed,  if  ever  there  lived  a  man  wholly  given  up  to 
wickedness  of  all  kinds,  and  cursed  with  the  devil's  own  temper 
into  the  bargain,  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  gentleman  above 
mentioned. 

I  never  meant  to  have  said  that,  and  for  the  last  five  minutes 
I  have  been  asking  myself  whether  it  would  not  be  more  becoming 
in  me  to  scratch  the  words  out.  But  since  they  are  written,  let 
them  stand.  I  must  have  told  the  truth  about  him  sooner  or 
later,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  sooner  the  truth  is  told  the 
better.  Only  I  do  trust  that  no  one  will  so  misjudge  me  as  to 
think  that  a  paltry  legacy  of  fifty  pounds,  when  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand,  was  what  I  was  fairly  entitled  to  look  fbr,  would  cause 
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me  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.     That  Would  not  be  at  all  like  me, 

nor  did  I  resent  more  than  was  uDavoidable  the  very  mean  and 

ODgmteful  hmguage  in  which  this  poor  trifle  was  convejed  to  me, 

*  I  give  and  bequeath '  (this  was  what  the  lawyer  read  out,  with  an 

npldasant  smile  upon  his  face)  *  to  my  body-servant  Joseph  Curtis 

be  «tira  of  fifty  pounds,  as  a  small  addition  to  the  fortune  which 

mast  have  amassed  by  robbing  me  systematically  for  upwards 

five-Jind*twenty  years/     Now,  to  have  such  things  said  of  me 

'  I  had  rew^arded  constant  insult  and  ill-usage  by  a  quarter  of  a 

tntnry's  devoted  service,  and  to  have  them  said,  too,  by  one  who 

taken  good  care  to  place  three  solid  coffins  and  all  the  masonry 

the  family  vault  between  him  and  sound  of  contnidiction,  was 

rely  enough  to  make  me  tell  myself  bitterly  that  this  world  was 

llo  place  for  an  honest  man  to  live  and  thrive  in,     Xevertheless, 

was  sustained  by  a  good  conscience  and  by  the  thought  that  I 

had  saved  enough  to  keep  me  independent  of  service  in  my  old 

age ;  and  Ellen,  Miss  Phyllis's  maid,  with  whom  I  hoped  soon  to 

set  up  house,  had  assured  me  that  she  i>aid  no  heed  to  cfUumny  in 

oonnection  with  my  name.     So  I  may  tnily  say  that  what  troubled 

me,  ai  I  «at  alone  in  my  little  room  overlooking  the  rose-garden, 

'     waa  not  my  own  disappointment  and  just  indignation,  but  the  far 

more  important  portion  of  the  will  which  we  had  just  heard  read. 

Knowing  what  our  late  master  was,  and  how  he  delighted  in 

malice  of  the  m6st  unexpected  kind,  I  think  all  of  us  who  were  in 

the  room  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when  we  heard  that  the  residue 

^^f  the  property,  real  and  personal  (that  is  to   say,  everything 

^^■^  the  exception  of  a  few  small  legacies),  was  left  to  *  my  niece 

^^^ftadopted  daughter,  Phyllis  Mortimer/     And  I  am  sure  there 

^ITM  »oi  one  of  us  but  longed  to  punch  that  vile  lawyer's  head 

^^DT  pending  before  he  read  out  the  next  words—*  Unless  or  until 

^■ic  many/  in  which  event  the  entire  estate  was  to  paas  to  '  my 

^Kearest  male  rc^lative/ 

^"  But  if  all  of  us  servants  were  grieved  to  the  heart  as  soon  as 
this  spiteful  and  unnatural  ccmdition  became  clear  to  us,  thoro 
was  somebody  else  present  who  rubbed  his  hands  under  the  table 
a&d  had  to  conceal  his  glee  as  best  he  could  under  a  violent  fU  of 
coughing.  And  who  should  this  be  but  Mr.  Anthony  Wingham 
or  ^  and  beneath  him  in  in- 

V,  li-  -,^.-  i  ...  -nor  in  jwint  of  sinful- 

For  this  Anthony,  wh  ^t  i    Maall  and  bb  family 

IbLrge,  to  find  nothing  bet  wee  a  ium  and  twenty  thou»md  a  ynar 

27— ,> 
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but  the  chance  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  remaining  unmarried  all 
her  daysy  was  indeed  such  luck  as  he  never  could  have  anticipated, 
and  no  wonder  it  almost  choked  him.  As  for  Miss  Phyllis  keep- 
ing hold  of  the  property,  I  had  sad  grounds  for  fear  that  there 
was  little  likelihood  of  that,  and  already  I  could  fancy  I  saw  those 
Anthony  Winghams  trapezing  upstairs  and  downstairs,  turning 
everything  topsy-turvy,  and  exulting  in  the  possession  of  what  in 
common  justice  should  have  been  their  cousin's,  and  not  theirs. 

That  any  man  or  woman  with  ever  so  small  a  human  heart 
should  know  our  Miss  Phyllis  and  not  love  her  was,  I  truly  think, 
an  inijiossibility.  Of  course  her  great  beauty,  and  those  dark- 
blue  eyes  of  hers,  and  her  bronze-coloured  hair,  with  a  ripple 
in  it,  and  most  of  all  her  smile,  which  lighted  up  our  gloomy  old 
house  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  wet  day — of  course  all  these 
might  count  for  something  in  disposing  people  to  take  to  her  at 
first  sight ;  but  we  who  lived  with  her  felt  that,  great  as  such  gifts 
would  have  been  in  the  ordinary  run  of  ladies,  they  were  trifling 
in  her,  being  so  far  outdone  by  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  her 
nature.  Never,  from  the  day  when  she  first  came  to  us  as  a  child 
of  five  years  old  to  this  present  time  of  writing,  have  I  heard  a 
harsh  word  from  her,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  was  in  her  to  think 
a  harsh  thought — though  how  she  managed  to  abstain  from  that 
at  times  is  clean  beyond  the  understanding  of  a  poor  sinner  like 
myself.  Even  my  old  master  loved  her,  I  suppose,  after  a  fashion. 
At  any  rate,  she  could  say  things  to  him  which  no  one  else  could 
say,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  was  the  only  living  creature  that  was 
not  mortally  afraid  of  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  that,  many  years 
ago,  he  had  been  fond  of  her  mother,  his  only  sister,  who  thought 
fit  to  marry  a  poor  man,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  My  master 
never  took  any  notice  of  Mr.  Mortimer ;  but,  perhaps,  when  this 
gentleman  died  too,  something  as  near  pity  as  he  was  capable  of 
may  have  touched  him,  for — to  the  great  astonishment  of  every- 
body in  the  house — he  suddenly  declared  his  intention  of  adopt- 
ing the  orphan  girl.  He  was  getting  to  be  an  oldish  man  at  this 
time,  and  he  and  I,  after  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  world 
and  carrying  on  in  various  ways  which  I  see  no  use  in  doing  more 
than  just  alluding  to,  had  settled  down  at  Abbot's  Wingham  for 
good — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  for  a  permanency.  .  At  first  he 
only  tolerated  the  child,  though  we  servants  made  a  pet  of  her 
at  once ;  but  by  degrees,  I  think,  he  became  really  attached  to 
her ;  and  small  credit  he  deserves  for  what  nobody  could  have 
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I  should  he  afraid  to  say  how  many  governesses  she  had. 
couldn't  stand  Mr.  Wingham's  temper,  some  cauldn*t  stand 
morals,  and  sume  he  couldu*t  stand ;  so  that  I  don*t  suppose 
Here  was  a  single  one  of  them  who  remained  In  the  bouse  more 
ban  n\%  months.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  chopping  and  changing 
I  in  her  education,  Miss  Phyllis  grew  up  to  be  the  most  charming 
Hfoung  lady  in  Hampshire,  not  to  say  the  most  charming  young 
^■ady  in  the  whole  world. 

^P      Now,  it  seemed  to  many  people  a  strange  thing  that  the  two 
Mr.  WiDghams,  who  were  known  to  have  as  little  softness  or  kind- 
about  them  as  any  two  men  could  well  have,  should  each 
ive  adopted  an  orphan  j  and  I  myself  was  puzzled  by  it,  until  I 
out  that  Mr,  Godfrey  had  inherited  about  six  hundred  a 
from  his  father,  of  which,  no  doubt,  old  Anthony  managed  to 
at  least  two-thirds  in  his  own  pocket.     This  young  Godfrey 
was  son  of  the  third  brother,  the  Reverend  Godfrey  Wingham, 
who  died  suddenly  of  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  nud  whose 
_only  child,  then  a  baby,  was  sent  home  to  Upton  to  be  taken  care 
,  my  master  being  abroad  and  Abbot's  Wingham  shut  up  at  the 
Mr.  Godfrey  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  quit^  unlike  the  rest 
family,  barring  his  dark  complexion  and  handsome  face* 
to  come  over  to  see  us  every  now  and  then  from  Upton, 
f  on  the  other  aide  of  the  county,  and  as  he  grew  older  his 
isiU  became  more  frequent.     Anybody  might  have  guessed  that 
was  not  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  uncle*s  hard  face,  and 
riog  his  uncle's  bitter  tongue,  that  lie  took  those  lotig  rides  ; 
but  nomehow  or  other  my  master  never  did  guess  it  until  it  was 
too  late.     When  he  did,  there  was  a  fine  fuss,  and  Mr,  OocJfrey 
forbidden  to  show  his  face  within  a  mile  of  the  house  again* 
That  the  old  man  siiid  to  Miss  Phyllis  I  don't  know ;  only  I  know 
he  made  her  cry,  for  which  1  should  have  liked  to  give  him 
king  that  he  had  so  long  deserved,  but  had  never  receiveil, 
\  povBeased  of  great  muscular  power.  What  he  could  not  make 
do  was  to  break  her  w«>rd ;  and  Kllen  informed  me  that  her 
awng  lady  meant  to  be  true  to  >lr.  Godfrey,  though  they  were 
^t  allowed  to  write  to  one  another,  and  though  he  hud  bex^n  sent 
to  join  his  regiment  somewhere  in  the  North  of  England* 
^nij  part,  I  confess  I  thought  she  might  have  made  a  l>etter 
but,  of  course,  if  she  wa«  so  set  ui)ou  it,  it  could  not  bo 
and  I  had  reiwon«  for  thinking  that  she  would  not  have 
'  jfears  to  wait  before  she  was  her  own  mistress.     Wliether  it 
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was  to  keep  her  from  this  particular  marriage,  or  whether  it  was 
by  reason  of  the  hatred  which  he  had,  and  often  expressed,  of 
marriage  in  general,  that  my  master  had  made  that  grievons 
will,  who  could  tell  ?  In  a  man  of  such  curious  crookedness  and 
malevolence,  it  was  vain  to  seek  for  motives ;  all  that  was  plain 
to  me  was  that  the  marriage  would  now  take  place,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  sort  of  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  ^  nearest 
male  relative.' 

I  was  sitting,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  room,  with  these  depressing 
thoughts  for  company,  when  one  of  the  footmen  came  to  say  that 
I  was  wanted  in  the  library  immediately.  There  I  found  Mr. 
Short,  the  lawyer,  seated  behind  the  writing-table,  and  beside  him 
Mr.  Anthony  Wingham,  who  had  thrown  his  long,  gaunt  body  into 
an  arm-chair.  As  I  came  in  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Anthony  gave 
me  an  odd,  quick  look,  and  this  I  noticed  because,  as  a  general 
thing,  he  disliked  looking  at  anybody.  However,  I  did  not  return 
his  glance,  not  wishing  to  commit  myself  in  the  smallest  degree 
until  I  had  heard  what  was  coming. 

*  Now,  Joseph  Curtis,'  began  the  lawyer,  in  a  bullying  sort  of 
tone  which  I  did  not  like,  *  we  have  one  or  two  questions  to  put 
to  you ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  answer  them  truly.' 

*  I  should  have  made  so  bold  as  to  do  that  without  your  advice, 
sir,'  said  I. 

*0h,  you  would,  would  you?  Very  glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure. 
Well,  Curtis,  I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  most  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  late  master's  life.' 

'  My  master  had  great  confidence  in  me,  sir.' 

*  So  it  would  appear.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  your  master 
had  been  secretly  married  in  early  life,  that  would  be  a  circum- 
stance which  you  would  be  likely  to  know  of,  eh  ?  ' 

'  That  I  can't  say,  sir.' 

'That  you  can't  say  !  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  such  an 
event  take  place  ?  ' 

*  Sir,'  answered  I,  stroking  my  chin  reflectively,  ^  there  are  full 
as  many  as  a  score  of  ladies  to  whom  my  master  may  have  been 
secretly  married ;  but  as  I  have  never  known  him  enter  a  church 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  with  or  without  them,  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  them  has  a  right  to  bear  his  name.' 

At  this  Mr.  Anthony  broke  out  into  a  short  laugh ;  but  the 
lawyer  gave  himself  a  twist  in  his  chair  and  shook  his  head  at  me 
like  a  dog  worrying  a  bone. 
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'  Curtis,'  said  he,  *  you  are  prevaricat  ing,  and  prevarication 
won't  do  with  me.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  we  have  pretty 
trong  proof  of  thi^  marriage ;  the  question  is  whether  there  was 
any  mule  issue  of  it,  and  if  you  could  \int  us  in  the  way  of  answer- 
ing that  question,  I  don*t  know  that  it  might  not  be  made  a  good 
thing  for  your  pocket/ 

'  I  am  tnily  sorry,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  that  I  cannot  give  you  the 
information  you  require.' 

And  truly  sorry  I  was,  without  any  doubt,  for  I  need  not  Bay 
what  a  pure  joy  it  would  have  been  to  me  to  see  Mr,  Anthony  cut 
out  of  the  succe&?sion.  The  lawyer  went  on  cross-examining  me 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  doing  his  best  to  get  me  to  contradict 
myself,  and  uttering  many  low  insinuations  against  my  character ; 
but  I  kept  my  temper,  not  caring  to  lose  it  with  such  a  fellow, 
and  at  last  he  had  to  give  up,  declaring  roughly  that  he  could 
*  make  nothing  of  me.* 

*  How  can  yon,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  ? '  asked 
Mr.  Anthony,  looking,  as  was  only  natural,  much  relieved.  *  I  told 
you  you  had  found  a  mare's  nest.     You  can  go  now,  Curtis.* 

I  withdrew  respect fnlly,  feeling  a  little  hurt  at  the  vulgar 

rudeness  of  that  six-and-eightpenny  man,  but  at  the  same  time 

pleased  that  I  had  been  able  to  baffle  him.     And  I  am  afraid  Mr. 

Short  did  not  get  as  much  champagne  ajs  he  woukl  have  liked  that 

evening ;  for,  the  house  being  full  of  people  who  had  come  for 

the  funeral  and  were  to  stay  the  night,  I  kindly  offered  to  help 

Richards  the  butler  with  waiting  at  dinner,  and  through  absence 

of  mind  I  must  have  forgotten  to  fill  the  lawyer's  glass  when  it 

became  empty.   At  all  events,  I  could  not  afterwards  recall  having 

helped  him  more  than  once,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  to  see  him  glaring, 

f     savagely  at  me  at  dessert,  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  amends. 

^     However,  I  dare  say  he  was  better  without  it ;  for  really  good 

j      champagne,  such  as  ours  was,  is  a  drink  only  fit  for  gentlemen, 

I  Short's  behaviour  had  proved  him  to  be  no  gentleman,  and 

moreover  had  prevented  him  from  getting  all  the  information  out 

of  me  that  he  might  have  got.     There  is  no  surer  way  of  putting 

an  honest  man's  back  up  and  setting  him  on  his  guard  against 

making  admissions  than  to  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a  rogue. 

And  so,  when  Short  began  upon  me  in  the  way  I  have  described, 

1  felt  it  only  right  to  meet  him  with  not  so  much  what  you  could 

call  a  fib  as  a  gentle  easing  down  of  the  truth.     If  he  had  taken 

I      up  a  more  becoming  tone  he  should  have  had  the  whole  truth, 
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which  was  that  Mr.  Frederick  Wingham  had  been  privately 
married,  shortly  after  I  entered  his  service,  to  Miss  Lucy  Maiden, 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Piccadilly.  And  this  intelligence  might 
have  been  obtained  from  me  by  a  mere  civil  question  and  without 
any  hint  of  pecuniary  reward,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  I 
believed  it  to  be  of  no  value  whatsoever.  Poor  Miss  Marden — a 
very  good  and  respectable  girl,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  her 
went— did  not  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  Mrs.  Wingham  for  long. 
Why  my  master  married  her  I  have  no  notion  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that 
marry  her  he  did — and  in  my  presence,  too — and  that  he  began  to 
repent  of  it  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time.  Of  course  he  treated 
her  badly  ;  and  she,  having  a  high  spirit^  resented  it.  They  lived 
together — or,  at  least,  she  lived  in  the  lodgings  which  he  had  en- 
gaged for  her — about  four  months,  after  which  they  parted  and 
never  met  again.  That  was  all  tliat  I  knew  about  the  matter,  and 
my  strong  conviction  was  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  know. 
Yet  of  course  there  might  be  more.  A  baby  might  have  been 
bom  after  the  separation,  and  the  baby  might  have  been  a  boy. 
Only  I  Lid  always  considered  this  most  unlikdy,  because,  as  any- 
body who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  world  must  see,  Mrs. 
Wingham,  if  she  had  had  a  child,  would  never  have  remained  for 
such  a  number  of  years  without  bothering  my  master  in  some  way. 
It  was  my  belief  that  poor  Mrs.  Wingham  was  at  rest  in  her  grave; 
and  so,  in  fact,  she  was ;  for  I  afterwards  found  out  that  Short  had 
only  heard  of  the  marriage  through  discovering,  among  my  late 
master's  papers,  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Godfrey,  dated  four- 
and-twenty  years  back,  in  which  he  was  briefly  informed  that  hia 
wife  was  dead  and  was  exhorted  to  repentance  and  a  better  life. 

I  turned  the  whole  aflFair  over  in  my  mind  very  carefully  during 
the  evening,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  Jlr.  Anthony  knew  something — more,  perhaps,  than 
Short.  Finally,  I  concluded  to  keep  what  knowledge  I  possessed 
to  myself  for  the  present,  thinking  that  this  could  do  no  one  any 
harm  and  might  in  the  end  prove  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
family,  which  were  what  I  had  most  at  heart.  I  shall  neither  stop 
nor  stoop  to  refute  an  absurd  charge  which  was  afterwards  trmnped 
up  against  me ;  namely,  that  I  only  held  my  tongue  in  order  to 
secure  the  chance  of  a  handsome  reward  by  ferreting  out  the  heir 
without  help  from  the  lawyers  and  producing  him  at  the  right 
moment.  Indeed,  my  subsequent  conduct  fully  disposes  of  an 
accusation  which  never  ought  to  have  been  made. 
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The  night  being  fine  and  warm,  I  sat  for  a  long  time  beside 
my  open  window,  debating  what  my  future  course  of  action  should 
be,  and  I  had  just  beard  the  stable  clock  strike  half-past  ten  when 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  one  of  the  side-doors  beneath  me 
5wft.ly  opening  and  shutting,  I  craned  out  over  the  window-ledge 
to  jsee  who  was  leaving  the  house  at  that  unusual  hour,  and 
directly  below  me  I  descried  a  dark  female  figure.  At  first  I 
thought  I  had  caught  one  of  the  maids  stealing  out  to  keep  tryst 
with  her  sweetheart — in  which  case  I  should  have  said  nothing 

Mi  it^  for  I  never  interfere  with  what  does  not  concern  me — 
t  the  moment  that  the  figure  began  to  move  and  fiitted  swiftly 
•dow  the  rose-garden  towards  the  shrubbery,  I  perceived  that  it 
wa«  no  housemaid,  but  Mit(s  Phyllis  herself.  Hardly  had  I  had 
time  to  ask  myself  where  in  the  world  she  could  be  going  when 
tbe  door  opened  and  shut  again,  and  another  figure — the  long, 
lean  one  of  ilr.  Anthony — glided  out  noiselessly  and  followed  in 
her  wmke.  Evidently  the  old  rascal  had  been  watching  her,  and 
was  now  determined  to  brave  rheumatism  in  order  to  spy  upon 
h«r  proceedings.  Now,  that  was  a  thing  which  my  late  master 
would  never  have  done,  and  it  shows  the  difference  between  the 
two  men.  My  master  was  fond  of  boasting  that  he  had  no 
ncipleji,  and  I  dare  say  he  had  as  few  as  most  people ;  but  for 
^(dl  that,  it  WAB  not  his  nature  to  be  shabby.  He  would  shoot  you 
as  80011  as  look  at  you  if  you  stood  in  his  path ;  but  he  would 
never  »Uib  you  in  the  back.  Had  he  been  a  poor  mau,  instead  of 
a  rich  one,  he  would  very  likely  have  robbcJ  you,  only  he  would 
have  made  you  count  your  money  out  to  him,  not  picket!  your 
pocket*  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand,  though  quite  as  unscru* 
puiotts,  was  more  cunning,  and  liked  to  gain  his  ends  by  nasty^ 
toeaktiig  means.  What  he  was  up  to  now  I  could  not  guess;  but 
it  waa  clearly  proper  that  I  should  go  out  after  him  and  discover. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  I  was  forced  to  overhear  a  conversation 
which  nothing  except  the  duty  of  spying  u[K)n  the  spy  would  have 
iiida<»d  me  to  listen  to  for  one  iust^fiot,  I  crept  along  under  cover 
of  the  high  laurel  hedge,  with  the  shallow  of  that  disgraceful 
Anthony  some  yards  ahead  of  me,  until  we  came  near  to  an  open 
gnsay  space  where  there  is  an  old  snn-dial ;  and  there  I  saw  very 
much  what  I  had  exi)ect4?d  to  see  after  the  first  moment  of  surprise 
— that  Is  to  say,  young  Mr.  Godfrey  with  his  imn  round  Miss 
Phyl  t. 

M     .  ^    drey^'  I  heard  her  murmur,  •  this  is  very  wrong! ' 


an 
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Very  wrong  it  was,  no  doubt,  and  most  indignant  I  felt  with 
him  for  having  entrapped  her  innocence  into  such  a  false  position; 
but  of  course  he  had  plenty  of  excuses  to  make  for  himself.  He 
had  been  dying  for  a  word  from  her ;  he  could  not  decently  enter 
the  house  which  its  late  owner  had  closed  against  him  ;  his  regi- 
ment had  been  ordered  off  to  Ireland,  so  that  there  was  no  saying 
when  they  might  meet  again — and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

She  seemed  willing  enough  to  forgive  him,  and  said But 

I  declare  it  goes  against  me  to  write  down  all  that  she  said  and 
how  he  answered  her.  A  man  of  any  delicacy  who  has  been  an 
unwilling  eavesdropper  must  feel  that  the  words  which  have 
reached  his  ears  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  go  no  further; 
very  likely,  too,  if  I  were  to  repeat  at  full  lengtE  the  first  part  of 
what  I  heard,  the  readers  of  this  history  would  wish  it  over  as 
heartily  as  I  did  at  the  time ;  for  it  is  no  joke  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  have  to  remain  crouched  down  under  a  damp  hedge  while 
two  foolish  young  persons  go  through  half  an  hour  of  billing  and 
cooing. 

I  don't  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  it  was  a  full  half- 
hour  before  they  broached  the  subject  which  anyone  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  lovers  would  have  expected  them  to  start  with.  Miss 
Phyllis — God  bless  her ! — took  her  uncle's  cruel  disposal  of  her 
life  just  as  she  was  sure  to  take  it ;  and  though  I  deplored  her 
imprudence,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  light  way  in  which  she 
talked  of  giving  up  twenty  thousand  a  year.  *  We  shall  be  poor, 
instead  of  rich,  that  is  all,'  she  said.  *  You  won't  mind  that,  will 
you,  Godfrey  ? ' 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Godfrey  did  mind.  He  had  taken  his 
arm  from  her  waist  when  she  began  to  speak  about  the  will,  and 
now  he  was  stalking  up  and  down  the  grass-plot,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  he  answered  her. 

*  This  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  would  be — ^much  worse ! '  he 
exclaimed  at  length.  *  If  the  property  had  been  left  to  you  un- 
conditionally it  would  have  been  bad  enough,  because  of  course 
everybody  would  have  said  that  I  was  marrying  you  for  your 
money.  Still,  I  should  at  least  have  done  you  no  injury  in  that 
case.  But  to  rob  you  of  everything — to  drag  you  down  to  the 
sort  of  life  that  a  soldier's  wife  upon  six  hundred  a  year  and  her 
husband's  pay  leads ! ' 

<  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  six  or  seven  hundred  a  year, 
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Godfrey,'  says  poor  Misa  Phyllifl,  with  a  little  qtiaver  in  her 
Toioe. 

*  Ah,  my  dear  I  yoti  don*t  know*  You  have  been  accustomed 
to  luxuries  and  refinements  all  yoor  life,  and  I  never  could  bear  to 
see  you  without  them.     No ;  it  ig  impossible— quite  impossible  I ' 

Miss  Phyllis  has  plenty  of  pride,  and  I  suppose  she  thought 
die  had  gone  far  enough. 

*  If  you  call  it  impossible,  01  course  it  is  so,*  she  said  coldly, 

*  Good-bye,  then,  Godfrey  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you  before  you 
leave  for  Ireland/ 

Well,  they  made  it  up ;  and  then  they  nearly  quarrelled  again; 
and  then  they  made  it  up  once  more,  though  not  with  quite  so 
much  warmth  as  the  first  time,  I  hope  old  Anthony  enjoyed  it 
all ;  I  didn%  I  know.  I  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of  both  of 
them,  poor  young  things,  and  I  could  understand  their  misunder- 
gtftodings,  and  happy  should  I  have  been  in  their  happiness,  if 
thiey  had  had  any,  or  the  prospect  of  it ;  but  really  I  could  not 
wf»h  for  such  an  engagement,  and  so  when  they  parted  at  last, 
telling  one  another  that  they  were  free,  and  not,  ^jerhaps,  quite 
leaning  what  they  naid,  1  could  have  desired  that  they  had  been 
little  more  in  earnest  over  it.  However,  I  was  glad  that  pride 
had  taken  the  place  of  common  sense  and  had  kept  them,  at  all 
eventa,  from  doing  anything  rash  and  irreparable. 

When  both  of  them  were  well  out  of  hearing,  we  two  listeners 
crept  forth  from  our  hiding-placeii ;  and  no  sooner  had  Mn 
Anthony  reached  the  rose-garden  than  I  sprang  at  his  throat  and 
had  him  down  on  his  back,  gasping,  choking,  and  swearing  with 
what  breatli  was  left  in  him,  before  I  discovered  that  he  was  not 
burglar,  and  apologised  mos^t  humbly  for  my  mistake.     You 

er  wiw  a  man  in  such  a  rage,  and  his  language  it  is  out  of  the 
qoeftion  for  me  to  repeat, 

•I  am  very  «orry,  rir,  very  sorry  inde<Hl,^  wiid  I ;  *but  finding 
ooe  of  the  door»  ojien,  I  wai*  afraid  something  must  be  wrong,  and 
IS  all  the  lights  downstairs  were  out^  I  never  thought  but  what 
y«iQ  were  in  bed  long  ago.' 

•You  infernal  old  ruffian!*  he  spluttered  out,  rubbing  the 
bade  of  htn  head,  which  he  had  hit  rather  hard  upon  the  gravel, 

*  what  bu«in<?8s  is  it  of  yourx  whether  doors  are  open  or  ^hut  ? 
YoQ  ought  to  know  very  well  that  many  people  can't  sleep  without 
taking  a  turn  in  the  frerfj  air  the"*  k»t  thing  at  night.  It's  well  far 
ytm  that  T  didn't  happen  to  have  my  revolver  with  me,  I  can  tell  you/ 
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*  It  is  indeed,  sir/  answered  I  humbly ;  and  then  I  took  him 
indoors  and  offered  to  get  him  warm  water,  or  vinegar  and  brown 
[>aper,  or  anything  else  that  he  might  fancy ;  all  of  which  civili- 
ties he  acknowledged  with  surly  profanity. 

But  the  next  morning  he  displayed  a  readiness  to  forgive  and 
forget  which  filled  me  with  suspicion.  All  our  guests,  including 
the  lawyer,  went  away  to  meet  the  eleven  o'clock  train,  and  when 
Mr.  Anthony  had  been  to  the  door  to  take  leave  of  the  last  of 
them,  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  in  quite  a  friendly  and 
familiar  way  and  pushed  me  before  him  into  the  library. 

'  Curtis,'  said  he,  trying  very  hard  to  look  amiable,  ^  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  and  I  were  to  understand  one 
another.  Yesterday  Mr.  Short  was  needlessly  abrupt  in  his 
manner  with  you,  and  it  struck  me  that  you  were  concealing 
something.  Very  natural,  I'm  sure,  if  you  were,  and  I  should  be 
the  last  to  blame  you;  still  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  more 
open  with  me.  Xow  it  is  possible  that  Miss  Mortimer  may  many, 
some  day.' 

Here  he  paused ;  so  I  said :  *  More  unlikely  things  have 
happened,  sir.' 

*  Just  so ;  and  a  clever  fellow  like  you  doesn't  require  to  be 
told  that  a  will  such  as  my  poor  brother's  is  the  very  thing  to 
bring  a  host  of  claimants  into  the  field.  Of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  object  with  me  to  avoid  the  worry  and  expense  of  a 
lawsuit;  and  therefore,  supposing  that  you  were  in  possession 
of  any  evidence  bearing  upon  my  poor  brother's  marriage  or 
the  existence  of  a  son,  I  would  gladly  make  it  worth  your  while 
to— to ' 

*  To  give  it  or  to  withhold  it,  sir  ? '  asked  I,  when  he  hesitated. 

*  Curtis,'  said  Mr.  Anthony  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  *  you  entirely 
mistake  me.  Judging  me  by  yourself — no,  I  don't  mean  that ; 
but  judging  me  by  the  common  run  of  men  with  whom  you 
have  associated,  you  think  I  would  bribe  you  to  suppress  fiwts. 
Far  from  it !  My  one  wish  is  to  arrive  at  them.  Come,  Curtis; 
wds  there  a  baby  ?    Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  baby  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Anthony,'  replied  I  steadily,  *  I  fency  that  you  know 
quite  as  much  about  this  matter  as  I  do.' 

And,  if  you  will  believe  me,  the  man  never  had  the  pluck  to 
ask  me  what  I  meant,  but  turned  away  and  laughed  uneasily  and 
said,  ^  Well,  well,  you  are  a  queer  fellow,  Curtis.  It  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  there  never  was  any  marriage  or  any  baby,  and  I  doat 
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» ebuce  a  claimaDt  could  have  of  proving  his  cage, 

^StSmber  what  I  have  said  to  you/ 

*  Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  will  bear  it  in  mind  if  ever  a  trial  comeB 
od/  answered  I ;  and  so  1  left  him,  feeling  aknoet  certain  that 
there  was  an  heir  imd  that  he  knew  it. 

Some  people  are  pleaded  to  accuse  me  of  being  inquisitive* 
This  id  very  &be ;  yet  I  will  confess  that  when  a  mystery  is  sat 
before  me  I  am  never  quite  easy  in  my  mind  until  1  have  got  to 
the  bottom  of  it ;  and  there  I  take  it  that  Isaac  Newton  and 
Cbri8to[iher  Columbus  and  other  men  of  the  highest  personal 
character  have  resembled  me*  It  was  only  right  and  proper,  I 
think,  that  I  should  wish  to  find  out  the  truth  about  a  family  to 
which  I  was  deeply  attached ;  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  take 
rT«  for  doing  this  as  soon  as  I  bad  bidden  adieu  to  Miss 

r  ^  ml  Abbot's  Wingham,  which  sad  duty  could  not  now  be 

mocb  longer  delayed.  Certainly  I  was  not  obliged  to  hurry  my* 
self,  and  Miss  Phyllis,  in  the  kindest  way,  begged  me  to  remain 
in  the  house  until  it  suited  me  to  leave  ;  but,  much  as  I  should 
have  liked  to  stay  and  watch  over  her  for  a  time,  poor  dear,  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so.  The  moat  amiable  and  con- 
ridcmte  of  men  cannot  hold  a  post  of  confidence,  as  I  had  done 
fcr  sa  many  years,  without  arousing  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy 
fend  enmity  among  his  inferiors,  and  now  that  I  no  longer  had  it 
in  my  power  to  dispense  rewards  and  punishments  to  those  who 
deMfired  them,  I  found  myself  situated  much  as  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
And  himself  if  he  were  to  go  out  of  office  to-morrow ;  that  is  to 
ny,  that  I  was  seized  with  a  longing  for  the  peace  of  private  life* 
Mjr  intention  was  to  take  a  house  and  let  lodgings  ;  but  whether 
KUen  and  1  should  set  up  our  establishment  in  London  or  in  some 
watering-place  I  htid  not  yet  decided,  and  it  was  agreed  between 
njt  that  I  should  go  to  town  in  the  first  instance  and  look  round 
for  m  while.  In  justice  to  Ellen,  I  must  itay  that  she  is  always 
ready  to  do  as  I  tell  her ;  and,  knowing  what  women  are,  I  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  her  more  than  is  needful  for 
her  immediate  guidance*  I  did  not  tell  her  now  about  my  noc- 
turnal encounter  with  Mr.  Anthony,  nor  about  that  gentleman'e 
hAndaome  offer  to  me  on  the  following  morning ;  !  '  ^ve 
her  to  understand  that  she  must  keep  me  informed  of »  ng 

that  took  place  in  the  bouse  during  my  absenee,  and  particularly 
I  WBi  to  be  told  at  once  if  Mr«  (iodfrey  made  his  apiieanmce  there; 
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also  whether  his  addresses  were  encouraged  by  Mr.  Anthony. 
Then,  all  my  things  being  packed  and  the  dog-cart  waiting  in  the 
stable-yard,  I  went  to  say  a  few  last  words  to  Miss  Phyllis ;  and 
this  was  a  task  far  more  difficult  and  painful  to  me. 

I  found  her  in  the  library,  looking  rather  pale  and  woebegone 
in  her  black  dress.  On  the  table  before  her  was  a  mass  of  papers, 
left  by  that  lawyer  fellow,  I  suppose,  which  she  was  turning  over 
with  a  puzzled  frown,  and  by  the  look  of  her  eyes  I  &ncied  she 
might  have  been  shedding  a  few  tears.  It  went  to  my  heart  to 
leave  her  like  this,  without  a  single  person  capable  of  advising  her, 
and  I  could  not  help  telling  her  so.  Thereupon  she  brightened 
up  a  little  and  laughed.  Somehow  or  other,  I  have  always  been 
able  to  make  Miss  Phyllis  laugh ;  the  mere  sight  of  me  often 
seems  to  do  it ;  though  why  this  should  be  so  I  cannot  exactly 
say. 

*  And  yet  you  desert  me,  Curtis,'  she  observed.  *  Don't  you 
think  that  is  rather  too  bad  of  you  ?  ' 

*  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,'  I  answered,  *  you  know  very  well 
that  you  have  only  to  send  for  me  whenever  you  need  me.  But 
in  all  the  troubles  and  perplexities  that  are  before  you  it  is  your 
own  strength  of  mind  that  you  must  chiefly  rest  upon,  and  I  do 
implore  you  to  look  well  before  you  leap.  A  fine  property,  Miss 
Phyllis,  ought  not  to  be  treated  like  so  much  dirt.  There  may  be 
things  in  the  world  worth  giving  up  twenty  thousand  a  year  for, 
and  Mr.  Godfrey  may  be  one  of  them  ;  but ^ 

*  Curtis,'  she  interrupted,  drawing  herself  up  slightly,  *  you 
must  not  speak  as  if  I  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Wingham,  if 
you  please.     There  is  no  engagement — nothing  of  the  kind.' 

*I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Miss  Phyllis;  yet,  though  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  now,  there  may  be  soon.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  young  bachelors  in  England  besides  Mr.  Godfrey,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Anthony  will  have  them  all  here,  fix)m 
the  first  to  the  last,  sooner  than  that  you  should  remain  single. 
And  again,  you  must  remember  that  the  property  goes  to  the 
nearest  male  heir  at  your  death.  Mr.  Anthony,  I  fear,  would  not 
hesitate  to  poison  any  owner  of  the  estate  who  proposed  to  outlive 
him.' 

^  Curtis,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  say  such  things.  Unde  Anthony 
has  been  most  kind  to  me,  and — and  I  am  very  fond  of  him/ 

^  Oh,  dear  me,  Miss  Phyllis  ! '  I  exclaimed,  quite  shocked  to 
hear  her  speak  so,  ^  you  never  must  think  of  your  Unde  Anthony 
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Uko  tbmt.  Don^t  mind  what  i  said  about  his  poisoning  you, 
becaufe  perhaps,  after  all,  the  fear  of  being  hung  might  restrain 
him  ;  but  for  goodness"  sake,  don't  mistake  him  for  your  friend  ! 
Whj,  even  a  good  man,  placed  as  he  is — even  I  myself  might  feel 
tempter]  to  wish  that  you  would  marry  and  to  do  all  I  could  to 
itrge  you  to  it^     It's  human  nature,  Miss  Phyllia/ 

*  If  that  is  all,'  she  answered^  with  a  rather  doleful  little  i^nile, 
*jrou  may  set  your  mind  at  ease,  Curtis*  I  have  quite  decided 
tbat  I  Khali  never  marry/ 

Of  course  I  knew  what  that  meant ;  but  what  waa  the  use  of 
ttlidngf  I  got  some  comfort  from  the  thought  that  ]VIr.  Godfrey 
Witf  safe  in  Ireland  by  that  time  ;  and  if  he  would  only  stay  there 
kmg  enough,  perhaps  somebody  with  a  little  more  money  might 
turn  up»    That  was  the  best  that  I  could  hope  for. 

I  n<*ver  should  have  reached  my  present  age  and  kept  my 
health  as  I  ha%^e  done  if  I  had  allowed  myself  to  brood  over  other 
peojileV  misfortunes,  or  even  over  my  own.  What  can't  be  ctured 
must  be  endured,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  enduring  a  gloomy 
outlof»k  than  turning  your  back  to  it.  It  did  seem  to  me  that 
things  at  Abhot's  Wingham  promised  badly  ju»*t  then  for  poor 
Mh»  Phyllis;  so,  as  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  her,  and  as  worry- 
ing myself  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  I  went  up  to 
[>ndon,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  many  old  friends,  and  where  I 
lloroughly  appreciated  a  luxury  which  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  a 
er  of  a  century:  to  wit,  the  sense  of  being  my  own  master^ 
ty  first  duty  wiui  to  make  iiif|uirie0  as  to  the  renting  of  a  houie 
a  fashionable  quart^-r  and  the  letting  out  of  the  same  in  apart- 
?nU  to  families  and  single  gentlemen.  I  could  write  a  good 
about  the  discouraging  information  which  I  received  uix>n 
mbject,  and  indeal  I  should  like  to  do  so ;  but  I  furbi^u',  as 
my  ffteni  desire  is  to  avoid  being  tedious  to  the  readers  of  these 
jiftges,  who,  I  bojie,  are  unlikely  ever  to  be  reduce<i  to  letting 
lodgings.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  attended  to  my  own  busineit 
for  a  we^k  or  more  before  I  found  myself  with  spare  time  enough 
on  my  hands  to  visit  a  lodging-house  of  a  less  aristocratic  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ilagent's  Park.  I  hardly  ei|N*ct4^  to 
find  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  had  kept  the  house  when  ixK>r  Mrs.  Wing* 
ham  occupied  the  first  flour  so  many  years  ago,  still  there  ;  but 
Mni.  Perkins  hcn^olf  it  was  who  openeiJ  the*  door  for  met,  and  sbo 
was  naturally  flattered  when  I  recogui^ed  her  at  onoe  and  declan^ 
timt  she  did  not  look  a  Jay  older. 
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From  people  in  that  rank  of  life  one  must  not  look  for  good 
manners ;  so  I  pardoned  her  allusions  to  my  stoutness  and  the 
difficulty  that  she  had  in  believing  that  I  could  be  the  *  imperent 
young  man '  who  had  been  wont  to  carry  notes  and  messages  to 
her  first-floor  lodger  in  years  gone  by.  What  did  vex  me  was 
that,  after  drinking  tea  with  her  twice  and  listening  to  many  long 
stories  about  her  children  and  grandchildren  which  were  entirely 
devoid  of  interest,  I  found  that  I  had  been  wasting  time  and 
IMitience  upon  her.  All  she  knew  was  that  Mrs.  Wingham  had 
left  her  somewhat  suddenly  one  morning,  and  since  then  she  had 
seen  no  more  of  her.  As  for  a  baby,  she  was  quite  certain  that 
she  had  neither  heard  tell  of  one  nor  detected  signs  of  its  approach. 
Nor  could  she  think  of  anyone  who  was  likely  to  be  better  in- 
formed, unless  it  might  be  Mrs.  Wingham's  maid,  who  had  gone 
away  with  her — *  a  fresh-coloured  young  woman  by  the  name  of 
Sarah.'  I  myself  remembered  this  maid ;  but  it  was  plain  that  I 
had  small  chance  of  discovering  a  person  about  whom  all  I  could 
say  was  that  her  name  was  Sarah  and  that  she  had  been  a  fresh- 
coloured  young  woman  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Therefore  I 
bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  and,  for  the  time  being,  rested  upon 
my  oars. 

I  spent  a  matter  of  two  months  in  London,  looking  about  me, 
and  during  that  time  I  received  several  exceedingly  well-written 
letters  from  Ellen.  When  I  say  that  they  were  well  written  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  were  well  spelt,  but  that  they  told  me  all  I 
wanted  to  know,  which  to  my  mind  is  vastly  more  important.  De- 
pend upon  it,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  over-educate  the  lower  classes. 
A  superior  person,  such  as  some  whom  I  could  name,  will  educate 
himself  from  pure  love  of  knowledge  and  because  his  brain  is 
large  enough  to  hold  that  and  enable  him  to  do  his  daily  duties 
into  the  bargain ;  but  the  ordinary  run  of  people  cannot  afford  so 
to  strain  their  intelligence,  and  if  you  begin  to  teach  your  cook 
natural  science  and  modem  languages,  you  may  count  upon  sitting 
down  to  a  vile  dinner  every  day  of  your  life.  Now  my  view  is 
that  a  cook  should  be  a  cook  first  and  (if  you  will  insist  upon  it) 
a  mathematician  and  geologist  afterwards.  However,  I  am  aware 
that  these  remarks  have  been  made  before  and,  like  most  other 
wise  remarks,  have  been  disregarded.  Not  wishing  to  give  fools 
a  chance  of  sneering  at  an  excellent  woman,  I  will  not  quote 
Ellen's  letters ;  but  I  will  say  of  them,  as  I  said  to  her  at  the 
time,  that  they  fiilly  satisfied  me.    From  them  I  learnt  that 
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Mr.  Godfrey  Imd  rolooteered  for  the  expedition  which  was  just 
then  being  despatched  to  Ashantee  to  chastise  the  king  of  that 
country  and  deprive  him  of  his  timbrella ;  likewise,  that  Miss 
Phyllis  was  very  unhappy  about  this,  on  account  of  the  deadly 
oatare  of  the  West  African  climate,  but  that  she  would  not  say 
a  word  to  detain  her  cousin,  who  had  been  down  to  Abbotts  Wing- 
ham  to  bid  her  good-bye ;  and  finally  (what  suiprised  me  a  good 
deal)  that  Mr,  Anthony,  80  &r  from  throwing  the  young  people 
together,  as  his  interest  clearly  demanded,  had  been  doing  his 
y  best  to  stir  up  strife  between  them,  and  had  hai*dly  been 
le  to  hide  his  satis&ction  when  news  came  from  the  Horse 
uards  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  acet>pt 
e  services  of  Mr.  (lodfrey  Wingham  of  the  150th  regiment  for 
e  forthcoming  campaign, 

s  unprincipled  old  Anthony,  it  appeared,  had  told  Miss 
b,  who  told  Ellen,  who  told  me,  that  he  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  his  nejihew,  Godfrey,  he  feared,  was  only  too  like  the  other 
ung  men  of  the  present  day— capable,  it  might  be,  of  love,  yet 
te  incapable  of  making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  woman 
whom  he  loved.  In  short,  he  suspected  that  his  nephew's  secret 
deiiTe  was  to  be  relieved  from  an  engagement  to  a  great  heiress, 
ose  wedding-day  would  change  her  into  a  pauper*  And  this 
e  old  fox  insinuated  with  such  craft,  with  so  many  hesitations 
d  rt'grets  and  breakings  of  the  voice,  that  Ellen,  for  one,  though 
owing  him  to  be  the  prince  of  liars  (because  I  had  told  her 
,  was  dispofled  to  think  that  he  must  be  sincere  in  what 
said,  even  if,  aa  was  to  be  ho|:>ed,  he  was  mistaken •  What 
Phyllis  thought  about  it  she  did  not  know ;  but  certain  it 
was  that  Mr.  Godfrey  was  upon  the  point  of  sailing  for  Ashantee, 
and  that  the  chances  were  much  against  his  ever  coming  back 
again. 

All  this  puzzled  and  worried  me  beyond  measure ;  for  I  do 
hate  underhand  ways,  especially  when  I  cannot  get  at  the  drift  of 
them;  therefore  I  let  Ellen  know  that  I  should  run  down  to 
Wingham  for  a  few  days  to  aee  her  and  impart  to  her  my  viewa  aa 
our  future  joint  career  of  usefulness*  My  intention  had  been 
put  up  at  the  Blju'k  Boar  in  the  village;  but  whm  my  young 
mijftress  beard  of  my  proposed  visit  she  declared  that  she  would 
be  deeply  afrront^*d  if  I  slept  l)eneath  any  roof  but  lier  own  j 
and  so  it  was  that  1  found  myself  once  more  in  the  oUI  house 
nod  welcomed  by  all  as  wannly  aa  I  could  ejqiect.    The  jealoujiy  of 
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Richards  the  butler  was  a  thing  I  had  never  cared  to  notice,  am 
could  afford  to  make  allowance  for. 

But  if  some  people  were  really  glad  to  see  me  back,  and  others 
were  civil  enough  to  Bay  that  they  were,  there  was  one  person  who 
had  no  more  sense  or  command  over  himself  than  to  ask  me  angrily 
what  the  devil  I  wanted  in  that  house.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
my  arri\^l  that  Mr.  Anthony,  who  had  brought  his  wife  over  from 
Upton  with  him  *  to  keep  poor  Phyllis  company  for  a  week,*  met 
me  unexpectedly  in  one  of  the  corridors  and  burst  out  with  this 
rude  greeting*  I  was  very  pleased  that  he  should  so  forget  him- 
self; for  it  showed  that  he  was  a&aid  of  me.  And  why  should  h^_ 
be  afraid  of  me,  unless  he  thought  that  I  was  in  his  secret  ?  Ai^H 
what  was  that  secret  likely  to  be  but  his  guilty  knowledge  that 
he  was  not  the  late  Mr.  Wingham's  nearest  male  relative  ? 

*  Well,  sir,'  I  answered,  looking  straight  into  his  shallow,  shifty 
eyes,  *I  have  come  chiefly  to  set  about  paying  off  some  old  scores 
and  putting  things  right  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  wrong 
longer  than  they  ought  to  have  been.* 

This  was  pretty  bold  of  me ;  but  I  could  always  get  out  of  it 
by  saying  that  I  alluded  to  certain  tradesmen  in  Wingham  and 
the  neighbourhood ;  for  my  late  master — in  spite  of  that  ungene- 
rous reference  to  me  in  his  will — had  for  many  years  left  t 
entire  control  of  his  household  expenditure  in  my  hands* 
object,  of  course,  was  to  startle  JVIr,  Anthony,  and  therein  I  wi 
quite  successful.     He  glared  at  me  like  a  wild  beast,   without 
being  able  to  get  out  a  word,  and  I  looked  for  nothing  less  th 
the  offer  of  a  large  bribe  to  hold  my  tongue,     I  was  certain  t 
that  was  what  he  was  thinking  of;  but  prolmbly  he  abandon 
the  plan  as  too  risky,  for  he  ended  by  laughing  contemptuously, 

*  Want  to  pay  off  old  scores,  eh  ? '  said  he ;  *  you  always  w^ 
a  rancorous   niscaL      Well,  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  bi 
ness  best ;  but  I  should  have  thought  paying  off  old  scores  was 
game  that  several  people  could  play  at ;  and  there  is  more 
one  who  owes  you  a  grudge  in  these  parts,  if  report  speaks  trul 

*  Report  isnt  worth  much  without  proof,  sir,'  said  1. 

*  No,  it  isn't:  youVe  about  right  there,*  he  returned 
cantly.    And  so  we  parted. 

Now  Hub  might  seem  a  tolerably  good  stai-t  to  have  mad< 
so  I  thought  at  the  time ;  but,  to  my  great  vexation,  I  coi 
no  farther.     I  need  not  say  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  Upton 
sounded  the  muddy  minds  of  the  servants  th^^^^  *  l^"*  p  \-r- 
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fnmtiteft  FnflBced  to  show  me  that  they  were  as  igtjorant  as  I  was, 
and  ai?  for  extorting  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  admission  from 
>Ir.  Anthony  himself  I  knew  heiter  than  to  attempt  such  a  hope* 
less  taak.  Tims  I  wa^  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  ther**  wa« 
nothing  for  it  but  to  trust  to  chance,  a  thing  which  I  hate  to  da* 
and  so  discouraged  was  I  hy  the  thought  of  there  being  a  mystery 
ftfcNht  and  my  being  quite  unable  to  fathom  it,  aa  well  as  by  the 
sight  of  Jliss  PhylUs*s  pale  face  and  old  Anthony's  sour  one,  and 
by  the  general  sadness  of  things,  that  in  a  fit  of  petulance  I 
reeolred  to  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business  and  told  Ellen 
thiii  she  might  name  the  day,  Ellen,  however,  was  in  no  hurry. 
She  did  not  want  to  leave  her  place  and  her  young  mistress ;  nor 
did  she  see  any  good  in  our  being  married  before  I  had  a  house  to 
take?  her  to.  Therefore  it  was  finally  decided  that  I  should  look 
about  me  a  little  longer,  and,  after  thanking  Miss  Phyllis  for  her 

Byfcind  hojspitality  and  whispering  to  her  to  keep  a  good  heart,  I 

^^prepartKl  to  depart  once  more, 

I  It  was  found  convenient  that  t  should  leave  by  the  last  train 

I     — Mid  the    reason    of  this,   as   I  well  remember,  was  that  Mr. 

r      i'^^^onyhad  some  parcels  to  send  down  to  the  station  which 
1  not  be  ready  until  after  dinner.     So  it  was  quit-e  dark  when 
1  got  into  the  dog-cart  and  was  driven  across  the  |>ark  at  a  smart 
piM:«  by  a  young  groom  of  the  name  of  James.     I  was  in  the  act 
df  of^ening  my  mouth  to  say  to  this  young  man  that  I  hoped  he 
1    see  where  he  was  driring  to  when  something  happened 
wiMt  li  hoist**d  roe  abruptly  from  my  seat,  and,  after  sending  me 
flying  through  the  air  with  the  velocity  of  a  sky-rocket,  landed 
roe  all  of  a  heap  in  a  nice  soft  dit^h,     James,  who  had  not  been 
liiita    so   fortunate,   having   cut  himself  a  good  bit  about    tha 
ids  and  knees,  was  up  before  I  was,  seeing  to  the  horse  ;  and 
a  fine  job  we  had  of  it  to  keep  the  poor  beast  quiet  and  extricato 
him  from  the  devilish  traj*  which  had  been  laid  for  him  and  us» 

Misg  Phyllis  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  the  house  connects 
with  the  station  by  telegraph,  and  the  men  who  were  employed 
ir  '— '  *ng  out  her  instractions  had  b<>en  working  until  dark, 
1  I  afterwards  thaf   they  were  poicitive  that  they  had  left 

the  wirf>  coiled  up  some  yards  away  fr\im  the  mad,  and  I   fully 

^^liered  them.     Sujipoiciug  them  to  he  speaking  the  truth,  it  wan 

^^rident   that   some   person,   with   malicious  intent,   must   hare 
ilretched  this  wire   across  the  place  where  we  were  »urfe  to  iiajw; 
and  if  wt!  were  not  killed,  it  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  tltat 
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malicious  person.  The  iK)or  horse  had  become  so  entangled  with 
his  plunges  and  struggles  and  was  so  badly  hurt  that  he  never  was 
any  use  again,  and  there  are  some  sears  about  the  person  of 
James  the  groom  which  he  will  bear  to  his  dying  day  ;  but  I  do 
not  supiK)8e  that  such  trifles  as  these  disturbed  Mr.  Anthony's 
mind  for  a  moment.  What  is  far  more  likely  to  have  distressed 
him  is  that  I,  for  whose  benefit  this  pleasant  little  surprise  had 
been  designed,  got  oflf  scot-free.  For  I  will  not  insult  the  intelli- 
gence of  my  readers  by  suggestinjf  that  any  one  of  them  can  be 
in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  author  of  our  misfortune.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Anthony  afterwards  declared,  with  uncalled-for 
eagerness,  that  I  had  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  T  had  collected  and  paid  all  bills  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  ? — and  to  assert  that  I  demanded  larger  per- 
<|uisiteB  than  were  my  just  due  is  simply  to  assert  what  is  not  the 
case.  Rut  T  will  say  for  these  enemies  of  mine  that  there  was  not 
a  man  among  them  who  would  have  stooped  to  so  cowardly,  cruel, 
and  unmanly  a  method  of  revenge  as  was  adopted  by  this  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  a  country  gentleman  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Nevertheless,  I  saw  at  once  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having 
been  out  walking  rather  late  was  not  sufficient  to  build  an  accu- 
sation upon,  so  I  made  none,  nor  did  I  even  point  out  to  Aliss 
Phyllis  how  little  I  had  wronged  her  uncle  in  charging  him  with 
murderous  inclinations.  Only,  when  I  was  leaving  the  next  day, 
and  when  he  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  oflfer  me  a  sovereign, 
after  congratulating  me  upon  my  escape,  I  said,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  *  No,  thank  you,  sir ;  you  don't  owe  me  anything  just  at 
present,  but  I  owe  you  one,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  pay 
you,  if  we  both  live  long  enough.' 

This  incident  really  did  me  a  power  of  good;  for  it  not  only 
restored  me  my  self-respect  by  showing  me  how  anxious  that  old 
villain  was  to  make  an  end  of  me,  but  it  put  me  on  my  mettle  and 
caused  me  to  resolve  that  I  would  prove  myself  a  match  for  him. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  efforts  that  I  made,  and  the  ingenuity 
that  I  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months ;  because, 
unhappily,  I  did  not  meet  with  the  success  that  I  deserved,  and  it 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  painful  to  read  about  the  failures  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  capable  man  as  it  is  to  write  about  them.  I  will  only 
mention  that  during  this  time — nearly  the  whole  of  which  I  spent 
in  London — I  continued  to  receive  frequent  letters  from  my  fidth- 
ful  Ellen,  and  that  I  heard  from  her  how  Mr.  Anthony,  showing 
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hi«  h'dxu]  nt  last,  had  casually  introduced  several  attractive  young 
ba<.'lieluiM  to  the  mistress  of  Abbot's  Winglmm,  According  to 
Kllen'fl  account,  these  gentlemen  had^  without  exception^  fallen 
dee[ily  in  love  with  Miss  Phyllis  (small  blame  to  them!)  and 
would  have  married  her  and  never  given  a  thought  to  her  fur- 
tune;  but  they  had  met  with  such  scant  encouragement  that 
most  of  them  had  gone  dejectedly  away,  without  having  even 
ventured  to  ask  for  what  they  wanted,  Ellen  w:ii*  persuaded  that 
there  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  whom  her  mistress  would 
»  sent  to  marry;  and  whether  he  would  be  in  the  world 

13  liger  Heaven  only  knew. 

Heaven,  in  the  meantime,  seemed  to  be  taking  pretty  good 
care  of  Mr.  Godfrey.  I  read  in  the  new8|>aiiers  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  luitlle  of  Amoaful,  and  of  his  entry  into  Coomassie 
with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the  other  heroes ;  and  if  only  he 
had  been  a  richer  man»  1  should  have  heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
his  so  distinguishing  himself.  Even  as  it  was,  I  could  not  help 
being  proud  of  him,  having  always  had  a  weakness  for  this  young 
gentleman. 

I  forget  who  it  was  that  first  suggested  to  me  that  Soutbsea 
might  be  as  good  a  seaside  town  as  any  for  me  to  settle  in.  I 
d  not  much  fancy  the  place  myself,  as  I  have  always  been  accus- 
io  high  society,  and  Southsea  is  not  exactly  what  you  could 
call  arbtocratic.  Hut  then  I  reflected  that  the  aristocnu^y  does 
^^  apartments  much  anywhere,  and  that  a  large  and 
.mging  population,  both  nav;d  and  niilitary,  might 
pay  better  in  the  long  run  than  consumptive  families  at  Bourne- 
month,  or  Jews  at  Brighton,  So  t^i  SouiliHea  I  went»  and  was  su 
taken  with  the  appearance  of  a  house  which  I  saw  there,  that  I 
remained  some  weeks  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  the  owner; 
d,  ms  it  happened,  I  was  Htill  in  the  place  at  the  tiri  '  n  a 
of  our  victorious   little  army  was  expected  to  di-  at 

Prntcmouih  cm  its  return  from  West  Africa,  I  should  tiave  gone 
down  to  see  them  land  in  any  c:ise,  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  British  cheer,  when  o<*casion  ufferK,  to 
those  who  are  kind  enough  to  fight  our  battles  for  us ;  but  what 
it  absolutely  essential  that  I  should  be  present  on  thia  oeea- 
was  that  I  bad  bttm  charged  with  a  commission  by  Miss 
Phyilis — or  perhaps  it  would  bo  more  respectful  to  say  by  Ellen* 

Having  beard  (wrote  Ellen)  that  ^Ir,  rftHifrry  was  duo  at 
Portsmouth  immediatelyi  she  had  thought  that  1  should  be  glad 
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of  the  opportanity  of  touching  my  hat  to  him,  or  perhaps  eveu 
shaking  hands  with  him,  if  he  would  condescend  so  far*     And 
was  to  mention — ^not  as  coming  from  anybody  in  particular, 
merely  as  a  circumstance  which  might  interest  him  more  or  lesfl 
that  Miss  Phyllis  was  pretty  well  in  heiilth^  and  that  she  had  r€ 
with  true  cousinly  pride  the  reports  of  his  desperate  v^ilour  giv 
by  the  newspapers ;  which  reports  she  believed  to  have  been  rati 
imd«-'r  than  over-stated,  although  some  people^  who  pretended 
be  his  frie^ids  (these  words  were  heavily  underscored  in  Elle 
letter),  seemed  to  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  making  light 
them, 

I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  deliver  it 
message  exactly  as  it  stood  ;  but  I  was  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to } 
the  first  to  welcome  Mr.  Godfrey  back  to  his  native  land,  and,  iF 
he  seemed  to  show  himself  worthy  of  it,  perhaps  I  would  let  hi| 
know  what  his  cousin  thought  of  him.  And  I  did  most  sinoer^ 
rejoice  at  this  evidence  that  Alisa  Phyllis  was  at  last  beginning  i 
see  her  dear  Uncle  Anthony  in  bis  true  colours. 

I  was  down  at  Portsmouth  harbour  long  before  the  trail 
was  signalled ;  nor  was  I  the  only  one  to  act  thus  fooliahly, 
found  quite  a  large  number  of  peoj^le  fidgeting  about  and  ask 
one  another  questions  which  they  must  have  known  could  not 
answered ;  and  as  luck  (or  it  may  have  been  Providence)  woe 
have  it.,  one  of  them  thought  fit  to  address  such  an  inquiry  to 
*  I  wish,  sir,*  8he  said,    '  that  you  could  tell  me  when 
husband  is  likely  to  come  ashore/ 

She  was  a  very  stout  woman,  and  I  could  quite  onderi^ 
her  objection  to  remaining  on  foot  longer  than  was   neces 
*  Madam,' I  replied,  with  my   usual  politeness,  '  I  wi:?h  I  vxnt% 
Your  husband,  no  doubt,  is  an  officer  in  one  of  the  regiments/ 

This  I  said  because  I  perceived,  from  her  flowery  bonnet 
her  pnq>le  kid  gloves  with  one  button^  as  well  as  from   her  tru 
appalling  boots,  that  her  husband  could  be  nothing  of  the  kind, 
like  to  give  people  a  little  innocent   gratificjition  when  I 
having  learnt  that  kindness  costs  nothing,  while  there  is  alwal 
the  possibility  of  its  proving  a  paying  investment- 

My  fet  friend  looked  pleased.     *  Not  exactly  an  oflicer,  si^ 
8he  answered;  *that  is,  not  a  commissioned  officer — ^tl 
near  to  it  as  he  can  be,     Colom'-Scrgeant  Blakr  of  tl 
Fusiliers  he  is,* 


*  An  uncommonly  fine  regiment  too,*  iiaid  L     And  iio,  1 
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ty^  it  IB,  though  I  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  it 
'before. 

•The  very  words  used  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 

abridge  at  our  last  inspection  !  *  cried  the  fat  woman*     *  **  An 

noomtnon  fine  regiment/'  he  says;  **€as  fine  a  regiment  as  there  is 

I  the  service/'  be  says-     Not  that  i  care  much  for  fair  words  my- 

elf,     A  little  more  consideration  for  our  health  and  a  little  less 

lifting  of  118  alxmt  from  pillar  to  [>o«t  would  please  me  a  d^ 

etter,     I  tell  Blake  it*s  time  he  gave  up  soldiering/ 

*  Madam/   said    I,  *  we  can't  afiford   it.      The  country  can*t 

it.    Without  go<  d  non-commissioned  officers  we  are  nowhere, 

yuU  know  how  rare  good  non-comrai«8ioned  officeri*  are  in 

bese  days/ 

I  we  became  very  friendly  and  had  quite  a  loiig  talk.     It 
Jy  did  strike  me  once  or  twice,  during  the  course  of  it,  that 
woman  reminded  me  of  somebody  whom  I  had  seen  before ; 
M^  I  never  should  have  been  able  to  put  a  name  to  her  if  she  had 
[?t  recognised  me.     '  I^ord,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  *  she  exclaimed 
11  of  a  sudden,  *  I  do  believe  it's  Mr.  Curtis/ 

admiMed  that   I  was  that  vmworthy  man,  and  then  she  a^iked 
rhether  1  had  forgotten  Sarah  Jackson,  as  used  to  be  maid  to 
Mrs,  Wingham. 

overpowered  was  I  by  this  abrupt  and  most  important 
sure  that  if  Mrs.  Blake  had  been  less  stout  and  less  hot,  I 
redly  think  I  should  have  embraced  her  then  and  there.  As  it 
wm8»  I  remenibered  that  I  was  an  engaged  man  and  only  grasped 
ber  by  both  hands.  *  My  dear  Sanih !  *  I  cried,  '  my  dear  and 
Vidued  old  friend,  let  us  go  and  sit  down  somewhere,  and  allow  me 
to  have  the  privilege  of  offering  you  a  little  refreshment*  A  meeting 
this  mu»t  not  be  a  dry  one.' 

I  thought,  from  the  look  of  her  complexion,  that  she  would 
un  my  civility ,  and  she  did  not*     t>nly  the  refreshment 
I   presently  provided  for  her  in  n  private   room   at    the 
Mariner*!  Rest  Inn  failed  to  loosen  her  tongue  in  the  way  that  I 
stended  It  to  do.    My  dt^sln*  wiuk  (and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will 
preciate  my  delicacy  in  this)  to  get  all  that  1  could  out  of  her 
itbout  letting  her  into  any  family  neereta  in  return^  but  »be  wa» 
tixi  clever   for  me  or  too  dull,  and,  after   much   Ldn^rious 
ing,  I  obtained   notliing  more  than  a  certainty  that  »hc  wai 
ping  itomething  back  from  me.    So,  an  1  am  no  believer  in  balf- 
^  I  told  bar,  at  lant,  exactly  how  mattere  stood  and  pointed 
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out  to  her  what  a  very  fine  thing  it  might  be  for  her  and  Sergeant 
Blake  if  she  were  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
late  Mr.  Wingham. 

*  Oh,  sir !  — oh,  Mr.  Curtis ! '  she  exclaimed,  with  a  great  show 
of  agitation,  *  it  isn't  the  reward  that  I  look  at;  it's  whether  I 
ought  to  break  the  solemn  promise  that  I  made  to  my  poor  mistress. 
And  as  for  the  heir,  as  you  call  him,  being  alive  now,  it's  clean 
beyond  me  to  prove  any  such  thing.' 

*  My  good  Sarah,'  said  I,  *  you  never  shall  be  asked  to  do 
so.  That  part  of  the  business,  and  of  course  also  the  greater  part 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  will  be  mine ;  but  if  you  can  give  me  some 
clue  as  to  the  fate  of  the  baby  whose  birth  you  have  already 
admitted,  rely  upon  it  that  I  will  not  forget  you.' 

I  could  not  hope  to  keep  this  historical  memoir  within  reason- 
able limits  if  I  were  to  write  down  all  that  Mrs.  Blake  told  me  in 
her  own  words.  According  to  my  experience,  a  woman  should 
always  be  allowed  to  say  what  she  has  to  say  in  the  roundabout 
style  which  women  love,  because  trying  to  keep  them  to  the  point 
only  makes  them  lose  their  heads  and  perhaps  their  tempers,  as 
well  as  your  time.  Therefore  I  bore  patiently  with  all  Sarah's 
digressions  and  anecdotes  and  doubts  whether  she  ought  to  go  on, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  don't  think  it  took  her  much  more  than  an 
hour  to  put  me  in  possession  of  facts  which,  if  she  had  been  a  man, 
she  might  have  imparted  to  me  in  five  minutes. 

The  facts,  even  when  stripped  of  the  picturesque  garb  in  which 
she  clothed  them,  were  romantic  enough  for  anybody.  It  appeared 
that  Mrs.  Wingham,  immediately  after  her  final  quarrel  with  her 
husband,  made  a  discovery  which  threw  her  into  a  state  of  quite 
needless  flurry.  She  was  excitable  and  imaginative  by  nature,  and, 
having  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  be  dead  before  many 
months  were  over  (the  most  certain  way  of  killing  yourself,  as  I 
have  always  understood),  what  did  she  do  but  fly  to  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Eeverend  Godfrey  Wingham,  whom  she  implored  to 
watch  over  her  orphan  child  when  she  should  be  no  more  and 
never  on  any  account  to  let  its  wicked  father  get  hold  of  it.  The 
Reverend  Grodfrey,  at  that  time  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  the  east 
of  London,  was  a  worthy  man,  though  a  weak  one,  and  his  wife 
matched  him  in  every  respect.  This  good  couple  determined  to 
give  shelter  to  their  sister-in-law,  who  died,  sure  enough,  when 
her  boy  was  bom,  and  after  that,  they  could  think  of  no  wiser 
plan  than  to  adopt  the  child  and  pass  him  off  as  their  own. 
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This  was  the  mare  easy  because  the  reverend  gentleman's 
health  had  been  giving  way  for  some  time,  and  be  had  now  resolved 
to  Accept  a  eliaplaincy  in  the  West  Indies.  Thither  they  betxiok 
t^  <' 8,  taking  Sarah  Jackson  with  them  as  nurse,  and  there 

t*.  ,  ..,..:il  in  peace  and  happiness  for  nearly  three  years.  Sarah 
thought  that  her  master  was  sometimes  visited  by  qualms  of 
conitcienee;  but  he  obtained  a  very  sudden  release  from  these 
and  all  other  troubles  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out.  That 
terrible  disease  seized  him  and  his  wife  on  the  same  day,  and 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-four  hours  afterwanla  they  were  both 
under  ground.  The  authorities  wound  up  his  affairs,  and,  after 
waiting  to  hear  from  England,  sent  the  boy  home,  under  the  care 
n  goo<l-natiire<?  la<ly,  to  his  uncle  Anthony,  as  the  elder  brother, 
(Ir.  Frederick  VVingham,  was  abroad,  and  his  whereabouts  quite 
DDcertain.  Sarah,  thu.^  thrown  ujion  her  own  resources  on  a 
T»t  shore,  thought  »he  could  do  no  better  than  marry  Full 
i  ,.*jie  Blake  of  the  1 1 4th,  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  when 
fth©  so  fortunately  came  across  me  at  Portsmouth  she  had  never 
hetard  the  name  of  Wingham  mentioned. 

Such  wafi  Sarah *s  story,  and  how  profoundly  moved  I  was  by  it 
it  Im  iiaedlcjis  to  say.  But  I  saw,  of  course,  that  it  required 
oonfirmation ;  and  as  the  time  wa8  so  short'  that  I  could  not 
tmmadiately  decide  what  course  to  adopt,  I  thought  it  beat  to 
hind  her  over  to  secrecy  for  the  present,  warning  her  that  if  she 
repesited  to  anytme  else  what  she  had  told  to  me,  she  wuuld  lay 
hrn^elf  open  to  arrest  on  a  charge  of  malicious  slander,  for  which  the 
penalty  would  be,  at  the  very  least,  six  months*  imprisonment  with 
harrl  labour,  be&ides  total  loss  of  ehanicter.  'Jliis  alartned  her  so 
uch  thatjihe  began  t^i  cry,  but  I  promised  her  tliat  not  a  hair  of 
t  bead  should  be  harmed  so  long  as  she  obeyed  my  instructions, 
ft&d  when  the  had  given  me  her  address,  I  bade  her  a  friendly 
luewell* 

Shortly  afterwards  I  wm  slmking  Iiands  warmly  with  my  dear 
'•  Oodfrey,  whom  I  was  delighted  to  see  in  the  bent  jios^ible 
th  and  as  brown  a»  King  ('^)Q'ee  himself.  It  would  have  been 
cruel  to  buoy  him  up  with  hopes  which  might  never  be  realised, 
I  told  him  nothing  of  the  great  change  in  liiK  fortunes  which  1 
ted  was  at  hand  ;  but,  under  the  eircumstanecs,  1  thought  my- 
•ftlf  ju>tilied  in  delivering  Ellen's*  mesjuige  in  full,  whereat  he  waa 
so  plniu«ed  that  he  forced  a  live-poun»l  note  tip(»n  me. 

That  »*;iriie  evening  I  went  to  !^*Thl-in  ta  ^t*   n^*  T»ut..r-    "^^^me 
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metit  after  having  been  treated  as  that  angentlemaniy  Short  ha 
treated  me,  might  have  been  disposed  to  entrust  their  affairs 
other  hands ;  bat  if  I  had  done  that  I  should  have  had  the  famil] 
lawyers  against  me  perhaps,  and,  pleasant  as  it  would  have 
to  beat  them,  it  seemed  safer  and  more  respectable  to  have  theB 
on  our  hide.     Nor  had  I  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  a  plain,  straigb 
forward  man  would  be  able  to  establish  the  truth  without  pro- 
fessitmiil  aid. 

Mr,  Short  received  me  just  as  I  might  have  anticipated, 
you  knew  about  this  marriage  all  aloog»  did  you  ?  And  you  thought 
proper  to  conceal  it,  eh  ?     Now  mind  what  you  are  about,  sir ;  be 
very  careful,  or  you  may  find  yourself  in  a  position  which  you 
woQ*t  like,'  &c.  &c«   But  I  soon  let  him  see  that  this  sort  of  tb 
would  never  do.     I  had  told  him  next  to  nothing  when  he  beg 
hectoring,  and  1  gave  him  to  understand  that,  unless  I  was  me 
with  the  respect  which  was  my  due,  I  should  look  out  for  anotb€ 
firm  of  solicitors  with  better  manners.    And  after  that  we  got  < 
together  more  pleasantly. 

Yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  complete  our  chain 
evidence,  and  during  that  time  events  did  not  stand  still.     Fa 
Mr,  Godfrey  harried  down  as  soon  as  he  could  to  Upton  (where,  i 
doubt,  his  uncle  was  delighted  to  welcome  him),  and  the  very  fin 
time  that  he  and  Miss  Piiyliis  found  themselves  alone  the  clot 
that  had  arisen  between  them  was  dispelled.     Our  dear   youB 
lady  was  able  to  convince  him  that  the  management  of  a  larg 
property  was  a  thing  for  which  she  had  neither  taste  nor  C4ipiicitj 
and  80,  disregarding  their  uncle's  opposition,  they  behaved  witj 
the  impetuosity  natural  to  their  age,  and  determined  to  be  ma 
without  loss  of  time.       Upon  this.  Mi-.  Short,  though  ni»t  quit 
ready  with  his  case,  felt  bound  to  speak  out,  but  old  Antbon 
roared  with  laughter  at  what  he  called  '  one  of  that  rascally  J( 
Curtis's    lies,*  and  defied  us  to  do  our  worst;  while  tl^ 
couple  would  not  defer  theii*  wedding  for  even  a  few  D] 
please  us.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  due  course  of  time, 
Godfrey  was   compelled  to  bring  an  action  against  his   rever 
uncle,  and  the  great  case  of  Wingham  i\  Wingham  was  set  agoir 

The  whole  of  the  above  case,  except  that  part  of  it  whichj 
spent  in  the  witness-box,  and  which  I  did  not  enjoy  i"        i 
nasty  things  were  said  about  me  and  old  stories  ml 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  the  judge,  if  ho 
done  his  duty,  would  have  stopped  them) — with  that  excepiioii^ 
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>  the  whole  of  the  case  was  followed  by  me  with  the  keeneat 
stbfiiction  ;  but  what  pleased  me  more  than  anything  else — mso- 
^much  that  I  almost  forgave  8amh  Blake  for  having  troisted  the 
lawyers  with  a  document  which  she  htid  never  shown  to  me — was 
the  reading  in  Court  of  the  following  letter,  dated  some  twenty- 
three  yeans  back^  and  addressed  to  the  Keverend  Godfrey  Wingham 
in  the  West  Indies : —  i 

*  Dear  Godfrey, — ^Since  you  ask  me  for  advice,  I  should  say 

that  what  you  speak  of  as  your  *' duty  to  the  dead  and  the  living" 

is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  your  keeping  tliat  brat  and  caUing 

im  your  own,     Fred  can  do  what  he  chooses  with  his  proi)erty, 

rhieh,  as  you  know,  is  not  entailed.     He  is  just  as  likely  to  leave 

to  you  or  me  a*  to  his  son — if  your  young  friend  really  is  his 

on — and  precious  unlikely  to  leave  it  to  any  of  us  in  my  opinion. 

don't  see  why  you  should  undertake  to  feed  an  extra  mouth ; 

but  I  sLip[>ose  you  kn(»w  your  own  business  best. 

*  Your  affectionate  brother, 
•  AffTnoNY  Wingham,' 

When  this  letter,  which  had  been  discovered  in  her  master's 
pocket.,  after  his  death,  by  Sarah  Blake,  and  which  she  had  con- 
cealed in  obedience  to  what  she  hnd  believed  to  he  his  wishes,  was 
submitted  to  Anthony,  he  lacked  the  courage  to  perjure  himself; 
and  after  that  he  had  not,  of  course,  a  leg  to  stand  uiK)n,  for  his 
ah<urd  and  scandalous  assertion  that  he  had  always  believed  the 
boy  to  be  the  illegitimate  mn  of  his  brother  Goiifrey  did  him  more 
barm  than  good.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  we  need  never  liave 
gone  into  CMjurtat  all  if  Sarah  had  thought  fit  to  produce  the  above 
lines  a  little  sooner ;  but  she  declared  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  make  up  her  mind  to  bring  such  disgrace  upon  the  £i.mily  j  and 
also,  I  am  i^orry  to  say,  tluit  ehe  harboured  some  foolish  ill-feeling 
'  "  me  for  having  frightened  her  tliat  day  at  Portsmouth, 
Mr,  Curtis  had  no  call  to  act  so,'  she  said.  Yet,  uix>n  the 
rbole,  I  was  just  as  well  pleased  that  things  should  have  gone  as 
hey  did,  because  the  judge,  who  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
protect  me  from  slander,  came  out  very  handsomely  in  his  remarks 
mxjn  Mr.  Anthony  Wingham  *«  behaviour;  and  I  believe  tlmt  when 
litleman  returned  from  the  Continent,  where  he  took  his 
f  r  a  year,  the  whole  oounty  showed  him  the  cold  shoulder, 

until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children, 
ditpbyed  such  an  example  af  Christian  charity  and  forgiveness  as 

26— A 
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I  never  could  have  brought  myself  to  in  their  place.  But  he  was 
removed  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  I  did  hear  that 
he  was  burnt  in  eflBgy  last  Guy  Fawkes'  Day  in  the  village. 

One  thing  distressed  me  greatly,  and  that  was  that  Mr.  Gt)d- 
frey  should  have  thought  that  I  desired  any  reward  for  restoring 
his  rights  to  him  beyond  that  of  seeing  him  and  Miss  Phyllis 
happily  settled  in  their  own  home  at  Abbot's  Wingham.  For  a 
long  time  I  felt  it  due  to  myself  to  decline  anything  that  might 
look  like  a  recompense,  and  it  was  only  when  I  saw  that  my  repeated 
refusals  were  really  wounding  him  that  I  consented  to  accept  the 
freehold  of  that  house  in  May  fair  which  Ellen  and  I  have  for  some 
years  been  letting  out  in  apartments,  and  where  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  all  the  readers  of  this  narrative,  if  I  could  find  room 
for  them ;  only  I  am  told  that  I  must  not  give  names  or  addresses. 
However,  we  are  doing  very  fairly  well,  without  need  to  apply  to 
strangers;  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  chiefly  because  so  many 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction  who  have  been  kind  enough  to 
patronise  me  have  begged  me  to  tell  them  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  famous  Wingham  case,  that  I  have  set  forth  the  whole  fects 
on  paper  as  above. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  defendant's 
counsel  at  the  trial :  *  To  speak  the  simple  truth,  sir,  is  always 
my  aim,  but  I  daresay  you  know  as  well  as  anybody  what  a  diffi- 
cult thing  it  is  to  do  that.' 
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Masy  of  us  are  weary  of  speeches  about  edocation ;  some  people 
over-education,  others  dread  over- pressure.  It  may  be  a 
of  some  solace  to  such  people  to  find  that  this  supposed  super- 
fluity of  education  and  preasurti  lius  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
boyi*  incaj>able  of  bUmders,  which  imply  a  nimbleness  of  mind  and 
vividness  of  imiigination  rather  than  fatigue  of  bmin. 

The  blunder?  to  be  here  mentioned  are  genuine.  They  have 
fsame  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  the  course  of  ten  years' 
work  aj  a  schoolmaster,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  have 
been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a  pedagogic  friend*  It  may  be 
added  that  examinations  are  productive  of  tliis  particular  fruiU 
Work  is  nearly  over ;  the  gaxe  of  the  master  is  averted ;  the  boy 
waves  his  {>en  in  triumph,  as  though  it  were  a  flag,  and  writes 
words  of  mystic  meaning.  The  term's  extremity  is  the  boy's 
opportunity* 

It  is  proposed  to  dassify^  so  far  as  may  be,  boys'  blunders,  and 
tfaui«(  prepare  the  way  for  a  scientific  study  of  a  most  interesting' 
subject. 

Perhaps  the  common  cause  of  error  is  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  similarity  between  two  Latin  words,  two  English  words,  a  Greek 
and  I^tin  word  ;  a  kindred  source  of  error  is  a  confusion  between 
a  I^tin  and  English  word,  i,e,  a  supposition  that  a  Latin  word 
C4in  be  adequately  represented  by  the  English  word  most  near  it 
in  form.  To  this  class  of  mistake  the  writer  has  given  the  name 
of  Anglomania*   Another  class  of  error  is  to  be  traced  to  an  unwisal 

of  the  dictionary.     This  is  so  subtle  an  ailment,  and  so 

simple  folk  to  guard  against.,  thiit  it  may  be  named,  on' 
y  of  makria,  Dictionaria,  Less  common  causes  of  mis* 
are  to  be  found  in  faUe  analogy,  asHi^cnation  t>f  ideas,  love  of 
rhyme,  and  a  desire  to  subtttitute  something  fiuniliar  and  intel- 
ligible for  something  which  to  the  writer  was  unfamiliar  and 
on  intelligible. 

I.  Similarity  of  form  or  sound  drove  a  boy  to  tiaoibite  mqwii^ 
•with  horses/  and  *  rnqno  animo  ferre*  *  to  carry  on  homebaek. 
Amgmphy  is  enriched  by  the  ^  Isthmus  of  Panorama/  and  astrcw 
are  astounded  to  hear  of  the  *  sun  entering  into  the  truth '  | . 
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the  latter  marvel  represents  the  words  *  aol  iiiewnie  vere.^  Even 
Hoi)'  Scripture  is  altered  (though  *  litteris  Bibuli  reciiaiis^  is 
translated  by  *the  letters  of  the  Bible  having  been  read,' thus 
showing  that  the  study  is  not  neglected) ;  and  so  St.  Stephen  had 
no  interest  for  one  boy  beyond  the  fact  that  *  he  made  the  first 
engine ' ;  while  the  longer  form  of  the  name  Silas  was  stated  to 
be  Silenus,  *  who,'  as  the  examiner  gravely  remarked,  *  was  quite 
a  different  person.'  Matins,  being  somewhat  ecclesiastical,  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  was  defined  as  '  something 
they  wear  on  their  feet';  the  word  seems  to  be  confused  with 
pattens.  A  man  provided  with  these  and  little  else  might  be 
described  as  *  three  parts  naked,'  and  this  condition  was  thought 
by  one  scholar  to  be  expressed  by  *  nudiua  tertiusJ  The  poor 
equipment  of  this  imaginary  man  recalls  a  dialogue  recently  over- 
heard. Boy  A:  *I  say,  what  does  *^ pauper  equidem^^  mean?* 
Boy  B:  *Why,  **a  poor  knight,"  of  comrse,  you  ass.'     Boy  A: 

*  "  A  poor  night !  "  that  would  be  pauper  nox^  you  fool.'  Per- 
haps this  poor  knight  was  in  the  mind  of  one  who  wrote  *  his 
relations  snore  by  chance'  as  the  equivalent  for  ^ejua  casxi 
Biernimtur  proodmi.*  This  scholar  disregarded  the  order  of  the 
words,  and  was  not  particular  *  to  a  T.'  A  painful  consciousness 
of  a  common  disregard  of  law  and  order  drove  a  youth  to  declare 
that  *  ten  laws  of  men  ought  to  be  written  * ;  this  would  seem  to 
refer  to  a  pre-Sinaitic  period.     The  original  version  merely  says, 

*  deceiiwiri  legihus  scnbwndisJ*  Another  rendering  of  these 
same  words  evidently  dates  from  a  post-Sinaitic  era :  *  the  laws 
were  written  in  December.'  In  connection  with  Sinai  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  answer  to  a  question  intended  to  draw  forth  *  Sihon,' 
came  *  Magog.'  This  student  obviously  was  more  conversant  with 
the  city  of  I^ndon  than  with  his  Bible ;  such  accidents  must 
occur  in  a  foundation  that  is  at  once  civic  and  religious. 

The  law-student  before  named  would  be  interested  to  hear 
that  ^  it  is  not  lawful  to  know  the  cause  of  his  high ' ;  the  Soman 
writer  merely  says,  *  non  licet  sui  commodi  causa  nocere  alteri ' ; 
the  English  is  obscure.  One  of  the  errors  is  shared  by  a  boy  who 
gives  *  higher  and  higher '  as  the  English  of  *  alter  et  alter.*  Some- 
times personal  prejudice  warps  the  translator's  judgment  ;  no 
follower  of  Walton  would  have  thought  ^ferice  illce  piscatorum ' 
to  mean  ^  those  beasts  of  fishermen ' ;  nor  would  a  misogynist 
have  translated  *  ccelestea  impUcUura  comae '  by  <  about  to  join 
her  companions  in  heaven.' 


So,  againi  a  certain  rule  of  Latin  syntax  mentions  *  knowledge, 
memoryi  and  other  affections  of  the  iniDd.*     One  who  regarded 
l*;it  m  syntax  as  Dn  Blimber's  pupils  regarded  the  *  ancient  liomans' 
lie 'other  afflictions  of  the  mind';  while  another,  instead  of 
^domo^^  rarely  (/owus/  wrote  *  really  dmnus:     A  like  antipathy 
Ui    l4itin    accidence  made   a  boy  describe  nominatives   as   *  the 
ancient  foes  of  the  Britons,'     Memory  of  a  noble  sport,  led  a  boy 
to  twigt  *  kw  mos  apud  Thracas  inMihiitur '  into  *  they  caught 
thi^  inoiiHe  near  Thrace  * ;  being  /^killed  in  the  art  of  slaughter,  he 
es  *deetroyed   badly'   as   a   fair   representation   of  ^perdere 
fit/     So  our  Sinai  tic  friend  finds  legal  language  in  *$tiltu9 
08^  which  he  translates  as  *  aforesaid  groves/     A  chemical 
boy  thinks  Esau  to  have  been  allured  by  a  ^mess  of  potash*;  a 
g  fanner  writes,  'Which  field  ?  he  asked,'  for  ^rogavit  quid 
ereni ' ;  a  man-inilliner  says,  *  I  am  clothed  in  whit^,'  and  *  is 
he  clothed  in  gold  ?  '  while  the  original  has  respectively  *  vesoar 
aibo '  and  *  vescihtr  aura  ?  *     Recent  experience  of  domestic  dis- 
comfort must  have  caused  a  young  scholar  to  see  *  such  a  house!  * 
in  *  its  dmnum,*    In  order  to  realise  the   series  of  confusions 
'         i  in  the  following  translation,  the  reader  must  turn  to 
i  I  '  Odes,*  !♦  xvi*  13  d  fteq.    We  will  take  the  words  in  the 

approved  crib  fashion  : — Proviethetitt  {PrometheuB)  feriur  (brings) 
-^tt  addere  (an  unwilling  adder)  principi  Lirtio  (to  Prince 
.^);  particiddm  (a  part)  deseciam  (follows  him)  midique 
the  waves)  ei  (and)  vim  (I  may  wish)  apposui^ise  (to 
placed)  insani  leonis  (the  mad  lion)  no»tro  niovxacho  (in 
much).  Anglomania  crops  up  Ijere,  ^wUlerr  '  being  tnins* 
Med  by  *  adder.*  *  To  make  a  treaty  with  joyful  Greeks '  is  a 
plMnng  ptTformance,  but  does  not  fairly  represent  ^  ATtjfAica» 
fmdart  tatebrati/  even  though  fatdu.$  is  a  treaty  and  lcft%u  is 
joyful. 

Pergonal  preference  must  have  made  a  young  grammarian 
write  the  'potativc  mood'  in  place  of  the  more  usual  form, 
live  '  J  and  recent  potation  must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
*  the  optative  mood  is  a  mood  in  a  verb  when  anylxidy 
have  done  anything/  There  is  a  lack  of  ^  lucidity '  in 
itatement.  A  kindred  preference,  coupled  with  association 
words  (JnwT  and  vescor  occurring  in  the  same  rule),  led  a  lx>y 
to  write  *  truly  I  alway*  feed'  as  the  English  of  *  vtre  frtior 
§m^p^^  I  while  mich  association,  apart  from  personal  preferencci 
drove  a  youth  to  utter  *  Emmanuel '  as  the  Engliah  of  the  I^tin 
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word  *  victor,^  and  another  to  define  a  dependent  sentence  as  *  one 
that  hangs  from  its  clause' — the  pun  was  unintentional.  So 
another  defines  ^  Republican '  as  ^  sinner/  less  from  political  pre- 
judice than  from  imperfect  remembrance  of  Scriptural  language; 
and  a  chubby-faced  chorister  altered  Milton's  *  full-voiced  choir' 
to  ^  full-faced  choir.'  A  similar  effect  of  association  of  words  may 
be  traced  in  the  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  essential  feature 
of  English  verse  :  <  Quantity '  had  been  stated  to  be  important  in 
Latin  verse ;  ^  Quality '  naturally  suggested  itself  as  of  correspond- 
ing import  in  English.  May  this  authority  bear  that  in  mind 
when  he  becomes  a  poet ! 

2.  The  mind  of  man  loves  to  substitute  something  intelligible 
for  that  which  is  unintelligible,  just  as  English  sailors  changed 

*  Bellerophon,'  which  had  for  them  no  meaning,  into  *  Bully 
Ruffian,'  which  conveyed  a  definite  idea.  So  an  English  boy, 
seeing  no  sense  in  the  word  ^  ycleped,'  makes  Milton  state  that 

*  in  heaven  yelped  Euphrosyne.'  The  same  tendency  urged 
another  to  say,  ^  Find  out  some  uncouth  swell,'  in  place  of  the 
usual  reading,  *  cell.'  A  third  described  someone  as  ^  a  man  three 
feet  high.'  It  appeared  upon  inquiry  that  this  person  had  been 
called  by  the  master  a  *  fireebooter ' ;  this  word  conveying  no  idea, 
had  been  altered  by  the  boy  to  *  three-footer,'  and  this  had  by  him 
been  expressed  more  elegantly  in  words  quoted  above.  This 
dwarf  may  have  belonged  to  a  people  referred  to  in  a  passage, 

*  trepidabat  popvlusy  *  the  people  was  three-footed.'  This  last 
error  is  due  to  ambitious  etymology,  of  which  we  shall  say  more 
later  on.  The  Bellerophon  class  of  error  finds  another  exempli- 
fication in  an  answer  to  a  legal  question.  A  young  law-student 
stated  that  the  statute  of  Prsemunire  had  to  do  with  <  purple 
boots,'  which  were  by  it  declared  illegal.  He  had  apparently  been 
told  something  about  *  Papal  Bulls';  these  words  conveying  no 
idea  to  his  mind,  he  had  substituted  others  more  familiar  and 
intelligible.  Painful  recollections  must  have  led  another  to  de- 
scribe a  *  weeping  birch '  as  *  a  birch  that  makes  you  weep,'  while 
experiences  of  another  kind  made  his  fiiend  define  *  eating  cares ' 
as  *  troubles  because  you  are  tired  of  eating,'  the  triumvirate 
being  completed  by  one  who  said  that  ^spoiler's  hand'  meant 

*  father's  hand,  because  he  spoils  you ' ;  if  so,  how  wise  in  any  boy 
to  *  tremble '  and  <  shrink '  from  its  corrupting  influence ! 

3.  Reference  was  made  just  now  to  ambitious  etymology  as  a 
souioe  of  error.  For  instance, 'trntoia' comes  from  <t»Io,'<becaiiBe 
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ireryone  would  wish  to  have  a  face*;  ^vinum^  from  ^vivOf 
kuse  *  wine  makes  you  lively ' — ^it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  these 
ifayB  of  ^  Bands  of  Hope  '  the  youth  waa  not  speaking  from  persoiud 
experience.  *  Radical  comes  from  rado,  to  shave,  because  it  is  a 
ling  that  you  can  cut  fit)m ' ;  perhaps  Irish  landlords  would  say 
sither  that  Radicals  prefer  shaving  others,  and  shaving  them 
itfaer  close.  Another  authority  derives  the  word  from  raditts^  a 
ay :  '  a  radical  is  when  the  sun  sends  its  rays  upon  you/  There 
I  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  remark,  but  it  seems  to  imply  that 
^dicalism  is  an  aggravated  form  of  lunacy.  It  is  well  known 
boys  are  by  nature  Conservative  ;  some  seem  to  have  a  pre* 
ce  against  Dieisent,  probably  because  of  its  connection  with 
iicalism.  By  a  boy  with  such  bias  a  Nonconformist  is  defined 
n  who  cannot  form  anything*;  while  another,  with 
Mtctspelling,  calls  them  *  the  decenters  of  old  times,'  A 
onservative  is  described  as  *  a  person  interested  in  politics  who 
not  like  >Ir.  Gladstone/  There  is  a  ^tmatf  in  that  state- 
aent  which  is  very  attractive.  One  boy  shown  some  ingenuity 
defining  two  things  of  which  he  does  not  know  much*  *A 
itive  is  a  per«on  who  does  not  wish  to  disestablish  the 
*The  EFtablished  Church  is  one  which  the  Liberals 
int  to  disestablish.*  Franchise  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
tome :  one  defined  it  as  *  anything  belonging  to  the  French 
people,*  while  another  states  it  to  be  a  *  sort  of  scent/  The  latter 
IjoUt  must  have  been  thinking  of  Frangipanni— if  that  be  the 
f  to  sfiell  the  unfamiliar  word.  There  was  some  confusion  in  the 
of  one  who,  being  asked  to  state  what  he  knew  of  Wesley, 
wrote^  *  Wesley  was  the  founder  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  who 
vms  afterwards  called  Lord  Wellington  ;  a  monument  was  erected 
|4>  him  in  Hyde  Park,  but  it  has  been  taken  down  lately/  The 
aention  of  one  great  name  suggesta  others.  *  Luther  introduced 
Christianity  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  his  birthday  was  in  November 
18443,  He  was  onoe  a  Popej  be  lived  in  the  time  of  i\\e  Rebellion 
W^onna,*  *  Socrates  waa  no  use  nt  fighting ;  he  was  very  ugly ; 
a  flat  nose,  his  eyas  stuck  out ;  he  destroyed  some  statuesi 
I  had  to  drink  the  shamrock/  Being  asked  to  give  the 
'  the  *  greatest  living  poet,*  one  boy  wrote,  *  Homer,  whose  poema 
t  the  besii  aa  slated  in  (juestion  V/  On  turning  to  that  (]uet«* 
^tlOilt  we  find  the  words  *  What  poet  was  wiser  than  Homer  ?  What 
poem  if  better  ?  *  This  sentence,  which  was  to  be  turned  into  I^Un, 
bad  been  meant  merely  to  test  kuowledga  of  genders  and  snob 
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details ;  the  eameat-minded  scholar  found  in  it  infonnation  of 

modem   inieresL      A  schoolfellow   gives   the    following  list  of 

Homer's  writings :  ^  1,  Homer's  Essays  ;  2,  Virgil ;  3,  the  jEneid ; 

4,  Paradise  Lost^*     It  was  a  student  of  riper  years  who,  being 

I  aiiked  to  state  his  views  on  *  the  Homeric  question,*  wrote,  *  Some 

people  say  that  these  poems  were  not  written  by  Homer,  but  by 

another  man  of  the  same  name/ 

I         Being  re^juested  to  explain  *  balance  of  power/  a  boy  misimd 

it  as  *  balance  of  poker,*  and  said,  '  It  means  mjiking  the  pobf 

stand  up  striglit  («ric),  ejj,  on  your  hand/     The  misplacement  rf 

I  a  letter  may  be  serious :  fancy  a  genitive  absolute  being '  caafoal  *! 

The  youth  was  careless  who  translated  *  iteram  mis^i  '  by  *thfy 

eent  him  on  a  journey,'  but  the  senders  are  more  blamewcMihy 

if  they  took  so  little  care  that  *  he  set  out  battered  * ;  the  Latin  ti 

^qim»i  pei'fecto  (mitnere),'    This  youth  evidently  connects  guorfl 

with  quatio^  and  perfecto  with  proJiciscL 

[         Confusion  is  sometimes  worse  confounded  by  the  use  of  the 

I  modem  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Only  by  a  combination  of  this  with 

'  ordinary  carelessness  and  a  touch  of  Anglomania  could  we  get 

*  I  lived  here '  for  *  vidaii  iramJ*  The  same  tendency  ia  to  be 
observed  in  *  Attc  ienuere^  *  they  held  their  hook';  ^aui  c^^p^^r 
aui  9/Kjrs«?,'  *they  were  captiu-ed  without  mercy,*  Anglomania 
crops  up  again  in  •  poscerie  exta  bovisj*  *  you  have  seen  a  large 
bull,'  or  *  be  i«  gone  out  with  the  oxen/  In  each  case  'extra*  i§ 
in  what  serves  the  translator  for  a  mind.  Thus  *  vol^4srein  Bt^ 
brum  *  is  '  a  Hebrew  bird,'  *  cave  vicmo '  *  a  neighbouring  cave/ 

*  cava  dolia '  *  slaves  in  a  cave ' — here  is  a  confusion  between 
dolktni  nnd  SovXof — the  latter  word  is  elsewhere  translated  by 

*  dollar,'  and  is  said  to  be  worth  *  five  min®/  *  Sacerdotes  iverunt 
8Upplic€8  *  is  thought  by  one  authority  to  mean  *  the  priestesse* 
sent  him  supplies/  by  another  *  the  priestesses  came  to  him  in 
surplices/  In  contrast  with  these  well-clad  ladies,  some  things 
are  said  to  be  '  naked  with  fe4ir  * ;  the  Latin  is  *  nitda  fere,''  It 
seems  more  likely  that  dogs  should  be  able  ^bibere  currenies 
than  *  to  drink  currants,'  especially  if  it  is  their  nature  to  *  avow 
(sic)  novelty,'  as  is  declared  to  be  the  case  with  men;  the  I^t 
writer  says  ^  e§i  natura  hmninum  novitatis  avi^la^*  but  gr« 
minds  will  always  differ.  ^Facies'  can  mean  two  things;  it 
possible  to  choose  the  wrong  one :  *  qu^d  aptimuvifactu  m 
turt  f(^i^8f  has  been  construed  *  this  face  seems  to  be  made  tin 
best/     This  is  incorrect,  but    complimentary.      Accuracy  and 
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Boliteness  are  both  lacking  in  the  statement,  *  You  will  make  an 
nrful  man/  which  has  been  given  as  the  English  of  *  di/ra  vivo 
pstcies/  Such  words  might  be  addressed  to  a  Tartan,  if  that  word 
■beans  (as  one  boy  said  it  did)  '  an  inhabitant  of  Tartary  ' ;  this  is 
Bot  the  usual  definition  of  the  word,  anymore  than  a  chaplet  is  'a 
fcerson  who  looks  after  a  chapel,'  or  a  publican  *  a  man  who  says 
pis  prayers  in  puhUc*  In  connection  with  public,  it  may  be  re- 
■Darked  that '  turned  out  of  the  public '  is  too  colloquial  a  version  of 
mrapit  e  publico.'  It  may  have  been  one  who  resents  such  expulsion 
■hat  represents  the  cruel  Herod  as  getting  the  title  of  ^  Tea-trark, 
Ibecause  he  invented  or  was  fond  of  tea/  A  greater  familiarity 
prith  the  Bible  than  with  the  Latin  accidence  was  shown  liy  the 
fcoy  who,  hearing  another  give  alius  as  the  genitive  of  alius^  said 
Bo  the  master,  *  Please,  sir,  wasn't  there  a  good  man  in  the  Bible 
bf  that  name  ?  '  He  perhaps  knew  more  of  Elias  than  our  other 
teriend  knew  of  Herod.  If  this  answer  showed  fondness  for  Holy 
iBcripture,  another  proved  hatred  for  mathematics :  *  Algebra  is 
derived  from  aXyofy  grief/  Anglomania  is  seen  in  its  simplest 
form  in  *  u&quey  *  and  we  ' ;  '  ne  7ne>ntiari%*  *  don't  mention  it  * ; 
eirideas^  '  striding '  ;  per}iicibu8f  *  pernicious/  The  disease  has 
reached  a  more  acute  stage  when  ^JfafjelUs  lacerail''  is  translated 
by  *  when  they  see  the  flags  * ;  '  hesiiantin  deiitibus  necatus 
esse  diciturj  *  the  beast's  teeth  were  made  into  necklaces/  Ex- 
perience of  unselfish  treatment  must  have  prompted  a  boy  to 
turn  the  selfish  and  famihar  statement  *  7ne  jnvat  ire  mtb 
umbras^  into  *he  helps  me  to  go  under  his  umbrella/  The 
process  might  produce  some  discomfLTrt,  but  not  such  as  must 
have  been  felt  by  the  man  who  '  lived  in  a  door ' ;  his  position 
was  worse  than  that  of  the  lady  whose  dwelling  was  a  shoe.  The 
Greek  author  merely  says,  '  jyi/otfe  6vpav  ' — the  translator  was  a 
bit  of  an  etymologist,  who,  having  heard  that  oixos  meant  a 
house,  fell  into  a  logical  fallacy.  The  same  misdirected  power 
led  another  to  give  *  makes  a  neat '  for  '  renidei^*  because  nidus 
means  a  nest,  ^Fungor*  means  'to  perform,'  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  *  defu7ictu8 '  means  *  deformed  * ;  *  moat  learned  *  might 
be  represented  by  '  d^cfidsimi^^  but  *  hoviinwsirtvi  *  is  not  the 
correct  Latin  for  *  most  men  ' ;  *  primum '  is  *  first,'  but  you  do 
not  fairly  translate  '  at  primum '  by  *  at  first ' ;  X*/iiJi/  does  not 
mean  *  wine/  even  though  it  may  be  escpressed  by  *  port/  So  an 
attic  is  usually  high,  but  '  the  Attic  boy '  may  not  refer  to  the 
*  topmost  boy ' ;  *  i«  '  is  '  he,'  and  the  objective  of  *  he '  is  *  him/ 
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a8  we  all  know,  yet  we  do  violence  to  the  Latin  tongue  when  we 
represent  *  is  liber '  by  *  hymn-book.' 

The  Anglomaniac  must  have  been  suffering  severely  when  he 
translated  '  cativersua  in  aquilonevi '  by  *  turned  into  an  aque- 
duct ' ;  perhaps  he  had  been  studying  the  ^  Metamorphoses.'  His 
friend  showed  an  equal  disregard  for  the  niceties  of  the  Latin 
tongue  and  for  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  he 
stated  that  ^  the  moon  flies  before  the  clouds  splendidly.'  The 
original  statement  was  commonplace — Huna  fugatis  nubibuB 
splendeV  Some  simple  sentences  seem  to  bring  on  alarming 
attacks  of  the  disease  under  discussion  ;  at  times  these  learned 
doctors  disagree — error  is  manifold.  *  Quid  Milonis  intererat 
intei'fici  Glodivm  ? '  is  the  question  :  *  While  Milonis  was  dying 
he  killed  Clodius,'  says  one ;  *  Why  did  Milo  agree  to  kill  Clodius  ? ' 
asks  another;  ^What  was  the  matter  with  the  millions  that 
Clodius  should  interfere  ? '  inquires  a  third ;  *  What  millions 
perished  at  the  killing  of  Clodius ! '  exclaims  a  fourth  in  horror. 
A  like  variety  is  to  be  found  in  the  translation  of  *  repente  znso 
JUio  oppreaaa  gaudio  eocani'niata  eaV i  I,  ^  Having  seen  the  re- 
pented son,  I  rejoice ' ;  2,  *  By  the  repentance  of  her  son  her  joy 
was  suppressed,  but  now  it  is  out  of  date  '  {eXy  out  of ;  atity  date  ?) ; 
3,  ^Thou  repent,  vicious  son;  the  rejoice  oppressed;  he  exani- 
mated  himself;  4,  *  By  repenting  of  seeing  her  son,  she  vras 
oppressed  by  a  gaurdian  {sic)  and  was  killed.' 

After  these  violent  outbursts,  we  will  restore  tone  to  our  system 
by  specimens  of  milder  madness.  *  Quid  latet  ? '  *  Why  is  he 
late?';  *de  improviaoy  *  concerning  provisions.'  In  construing 
*  de  pace '  *  about  a  mile '  the  yoimg  scholar  tried  to  avoid  *  con- 
cerning,' against  which  his  master  waged  war,  and  to  disguise  the 
presence  of  Anglomania ;  he  would  have  liked  to  translate  *jpa^' 
by  *  pace,'  but  thought  *  mile  '  a  judicious  synonym.  It  may  have 
been  out  of  compliment  to  the  aforesaid  master  that  another  boy 
changed  *  arapla  domua  acepe  domino  dedecorifit^  into  *a  large 
house  is  often  decorated  by  the  master.'  A  memory  of  stem 
discipline  must  have  induced  another  to  do  such  violence  to  the 
Latin  as  to  make  ^  imperio  retineret '  mean  ^  the  command  of  his 
retinue.'  Can  it  have  been  the  recollection  of  corporal  punish- 
ment— which  has  long  been  out  of  date — that  led  a  boy  to  trans- 
late ^  condunt  aidera '  ^  they  beat  upon  their  ^ides ' ;  and  was  he 
thinking  of  the  parental  grief  at  the  sight  of  the  traces  of  that 
punishment  when  he  gave  '  the  parents  tear  their  hair '  as  the 
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Knglid)  of  *p(ire7it  cri^nesqiu  remhrnnt^?  It  must  have  been 
mfter  reading  *  the  letters  of  the  Bible  '  that  one  thought  *  pecit^ . 
de»que  locutce*  to  me&n  *  beasts  and  locusts/  Was  this  the  fare 
of  which  his  friend  was  thinking  when  he  oanstmed  ^fmdwni 
exUu  *  by  *  food  going  out '  ?  Dogs  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
he  scholar  who  wrote,  *  thej  howl  at  comets/  as  representing  *  ex- 
\rthani  camitea  * ;  he  may  have  had  a  faint  recollection  of  •  ululo  * 
the  attitude  of  dogs  towards  the  moon* 

A  love  of  rhyme  was  the  bane  of  him  who  altered  'quips  and 
ranks  *  into  ^  quanks  and  chanks,'  and  of  him  who,  having  rightly 
[»ined  *  qutnn  and  qttominits^^  proceeded  to  combine  *  dum  and 
minu«*  as  words  that  demand  a  subjunctive. 
A   slight  misiipelling   may   produce   serious  results :    *  mild 
is  a  strange  equivalent  for  ^  lent  fon^it^  but  it  is  terrible  j 
^loixQwm  volvens^  appears  as  'rolling  father,'  and  *  eece^ 
fif/nrthii '  as  *  low  Jugurtha  * ;  the  character  of  the  latter  does 
ot  stand  high,  but  the  Latin  does  not  warrant  the  use  of  the 
IcoDtemptuous  adjective  in  that  passage. 

The  insertion  of  a  syllable  may  considerably  alter  the  sense : 
ncs  veiinviihtii '  is  not  accurately  represents  by  *  all  had 
given  to  them,* 

imes  there  is  confusion  between  a  Greek  word  and  a 
fin  word  something  like  it  in  form.     Instances  of  this  are  toj 
'be  found  in  *nopivi<T0ai  aaw&ff'  Mo  walk  like  an  ass  '  j  *irX^| 
avipuwohavr  *  fidl  of  slaves ' ;  *  cava  dolia^*  *  slaves  in  a  cave.* 

An  observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies  makes  *  atrin  '  ^mB ' 

mesn  ^  seven  starx';  another,  with  eye  on  Olympua,  i  il  on 

rarih^  having  heard  that  the  gods  drink  nectar,  pn3claims  *  nee-- 
Iftrineir'  to  be  their  food;  while  a  friend,  with  imperfect  reool- 
leetion  of  a  former  statement,  dechtreB  that  they  eat  *  ammonia/ 
In  eonnection  with  eating,  it  nmy  be  observed  that  one  youth 
wreated  ^coiitnvoa  avidun  ^  to  mean  *  liftsless  binls,'  while  his 
neighbour,  sitting  in  imagination  before  this  delicacy,  translated 
pars  m  ffusta  aecant  *  *  part  they  cut  in  vain  * ;  fn^ata  and 
'rHstnt  were  alike  enough  for  lum. 

^I^neaa  was  in  evil  plight  when  he  was  *  mamio  dejisua  lumhm 

Itfi^*  but  the  scholar  exaggenited  his  misfortune  when  he  de- 

ribed  him  as  *tnmsfixed  through  the  eye  with  a  javelin  to  tbe^ 

11 ' ;  cvrn  Pulyjihemus  was  in  lets  sore  a  atrait.     The  tjranslatorl 

ust  have  been  thinking  of  ^Cneaa's  eye  under  those  conditions 
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when  he  gave  *  watery  machine '  as  the  equivalent  for  ^  aquata 
rruichina.^ 

4.  A  somewhat  servile  devotion  to  a  dictionary  is  evidenced 
by  such  expressions  as  *  cur  pellem  facitia  ? '  for  *  why  do  you 
hide  ? ' ; '  qui  radius  ? '  for  *  who  spoke  ? ' ;  *  desquamare  murum ' 
for  ^  to  scale  a  wall.'  ^  Tergum  da '  suggests  leap-frog  rather  than 
restitution;  ^ego  et  tu  aunt  putei*  does  not  fairly  represent  *I 
and  you  are  well ' ;  gallua  is  a  cock  and  corvus  is  a  crow,  but 

*  corvus  galli '  is  not  equivalent  to  *  cock-cuow.*  *  Dum  t'l^rir 
quillits  juvenis  '  for  *  while  still  a  youth* ;  *  morti  posuit!  *  he  put 
to  death ' ;  ^  intelligere  dor^  ^  I  am  given  to  understand/  fall  under 
this  same  category  of  error.  One  boy  stated  that  a  woman  '  wept 
120  gallons  of  tears ' ;  this  seemed  unlikely.  The  Greek  was 
'  iaKpvwv  elx^p  Kopov.^  On  turning  to  liddell  and  Scott^  it  was 
found  that  Kopos  sometimes  meant  a  dry  measure  of  the  above- 
named  capacity.  The  ingenious  youth  had  passed  over  all  the 
usual  meanings  to  choose  one  that  bordered  on  the  absurd.  lake 
ingenuity  was  shown  by  one  who  translated — for  a  pentameter — 

*  the  cloud,  which  was  before,  flies '  by  *  nvheSy  quce  fuit  antey 
muscas.^ 

We  will  conclude  with  different  translations  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence. ^Pyrrhus  Romam  legatum  misit  Omeam  virwm,  prce^ 
stantissimum*  z  1,  *Pyrrhus,  a  Boman  legate  sent  to  the  Crimea 
standing  for  strength ' ;  2,  *  Pyrrhus  was  sent  to  Bome  to  read 
to  Cineas,  a  very  Protestant  man';  3,  *  Pyrrhus,  the  Soman 
lawgiver,  sent  to  Cyprus  a  man's  reward';  4,  *  Pyrrhus  sent  a 
Boman  having  red '  (sic) ;  5,  *  Pyrrhus  sent  a  Boman  legion  to 
Chinea,  or,  a  Chineaman  to  Bome.'  What  misplaced  ingenuity ! 
Ohejam  satis! 
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We  are  standing  upon  an  ancient  grassy  tumulus  on  a  gentle  hill 

|]jriag  among  other  hills,  larger  than  this,  but  still  of  modest  eleva- 

ion.   We  are  almost  within  hearing  of  a  greiit  city,  yet  not  quite. 

3y  the  common  figure  of  speech  we  can  hear  the    murmur   of 

ae  city's  uproar,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  longer  any 

ir  in  that  city,  but  only  a  rumble  of  carriages,  the  aoutid  of 

Dh  does  not  reach  nearly  so  far  as  these  hill^.     The  mound  is 

cular  in  shape,  not  so  high  as  the  '  Castle  '  at  Cambridge  or  the 

teep  ]\iound  at  Cariabrooke,  yet  well-formed  and  clear,  and  ninning 

<>uiiU  it  tht*re  is  a  fosse  with  its  earthwork,  not  so  deep  as  the 

litch  on  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  or  that  at  Danesbury  on  the 

^'s,  or  that  around  the  Camp  at  Dorchester,  or  tliot   of 

\i  iH  Dyke,  but  still  a  respectable  excavation.     The  mound 

about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  within  the  ditch 

' — a  flat  grassy  surface  on  which  are  standing  five  tall  Scotch  firs 

and  a  sycamore^ why,  or  by  whom  these  were  planted  one  knows 

Perhaps  they  are  symbolical  of  something*     They  are  the 

trees  on  the  hilL    If  you  look  north  your  eye  is  carried  across 

atle  dcc:Hvity  to  a  hill  beyond,  on  which  there  stands  a  noble 

wood*    Among  the  trees,  but  hidden  by  them,  is  a  great  bouse, 

•the  residence  of  a  great  law  lord.    This  wood  is  beautiful 

year  round — at  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in  early  spring, 

irlieD  the  leaves  are  yet  young  and  of  their  early  chlorine  hue, 

at  yet  massed  in  foliage,  but  each  clear  and  distinct,  like  a  flower ; 

iheu  the  chestnuts  are  in  blossom  and  the  hawthorn  is  in  flower ; 

the  full  summer  of  July,  when  the  foliages  is  so  benvy  that  it 

the  wood  with  great  blacknesses ;  in  the  autumn,  when  for 

^fed  and  yell*)w,  the  gold,criiustcm,  and  vermilion  of  the  leaves, 

lie  wood  ia  more  splendid  than  that  forest  above  Niagam,  whero 

lie  maples  stand  thickly  upon  the  t^lope  even  to  the  very  edge 

the  rushing  water»  and  in  autumn  make  w  gorgeous  lr>ank  or 

hill  of  colour  t<i  meet  tlie  wesU^m  sun.     Among  the  roots  of  the 

trees  in  this  wood  bubbles  forth  a  spring,  full  and  abundant.   They 

^^▼B  gatheriHl  its  waters  by  artificial  dam^  into  reservoirit,  one 

low  the  other.     On  the  east  of  the  hill  rises  a  higher  elevation 

1,  clotheil  with  trees,  and  on  its  highest  crest  there  stands  a  city, 

M  if  planted  there  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients^  and  aa  windy 
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Troy,  Jerasalem,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Durham,  and  a  thousand  other 
cities  have  been  built  for  the  greater  safety  of  the  people,  clustered 
round  a  fort  upon  a  hill-top.  The  houses  of  this  dty  are  buried 
in  trees  so  that  you  can  only  see  some  of  the  roofs,  and  a  tall  church 
spire  rises  over  all.  Turning  to  the  west  one  sees  exactly  the  same 
thing  repeated.  Another  city  on  another  hill,  with  more  treen, 
and  another  tall  church  spire.  Thus  is  history  repeated.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  a  gentle  descent,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
ditch  planted  with  trees ;  then  a  small,  undecided  kind  of  rising 
ground ;  then  another  gentle  dip,  and  then  a  large  and  well- 
formed  hill  bars  further  view.  From  that  hill,  however,  anyone 
who  rises  early  enough  on  a  fine  summer  morning  may  be  rewarded 
with  a  very  remarkable  view.  He  will  see  before  him  countless 
spires  and  towers,  and  a  great  river  crossed  by  many  bridges,  an 
ancient  castle,  the  masts  of  many  ships,  and  miles  of  streets,  so  that, 
like  Xerxes,  when  he  surveyed  his  multitudes,  he  will  probably  be 
moved  to  sit  down  and  cry.  There  is  another  remarkable  thing 
upon  this  hill  which  he  will  certainly  omit  to  see,  unless  his  eyes 
have  been  previously  trained.  There  is,  in  {act,  another  barrow 
or  tumulus  upon  its  top.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  first,  but 
not  so  well  defined ;  yet  when  it  has  been  once  pointed  out,  the 
ditch  can  be  clearly  traced  all  round  it,  with  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  earthwork  bridge  across  it. 

Between  the  tumulus  and  the  western  hill  there  are  brickfields, 
the  smoke  of  them  ascending  continually,  a  labour  offering,  to 
the  skies ;  the  smell  of  them,  when  the  wind  sets  in  a  favourable 
quarter,  remindeth  one  that  labour  is  a  curse ;  the  voices  of  the 
simple  swains  who  make  these  bricks  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
always  singing  hymns  of  praise  as  they  mould  the  plastic  clay — the 
earliest  sculptors  were,  without  doubt,  brickmakers.  We  cannot, 
however,  hear  their  talk  or  catch  their  hymns.  Lying  to  the 
north  of  the  brickfields  are  sloping  meadows,  where  there  is  a 
little  sluggish  stream  running  over  a  marshy  bed,  crossed  by  a 
low  stone  bridge  and  a  tall  brick  bridge,  and  ending  in  a  pretty 
little  sheet  of  water  where,  in  the  summer,  boys  of  meditative 
disposition  angle  with  rod  and  float.  You  may  gather,  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  anemones  in  April,  with  marsh  mallow,  and, 
later  on,  buttercups,  with,  for  your  still  room,  betony,  which  gives 
tone  or  a  fillip  to  the  system;  golden  rod,  good  for  open  and 
bleeding  wounds ;  willow  herb ;  valerian ;  and  many  other  useful 
simples.  The  Apothecaries'  Company  used  to  come  here,  formerly, 
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a  year  for  an  outing  and  a  botanical  ramble,  accompanied, 
hope,  by  a  dinner  at  the  Upper  P^lask  or  the  Wells  Tavern. 
8  the  worthy  Company  still  continue  this  scientific  expedition  ? 
f  BO,  I  fear  they  go  further  a6eld.  Yet  the  herbalists  are  by  no 
means  an  extinct  race  ;  you  may  cure  all  the  diseases  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  by  going  to  one  or  two  shops  that  I  know.  But  they  no 
longer  belong  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  they  generally 
belong  to  the  other  «ex,  and  of  most  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  now 
forty  or  fifty  years  since  their  beauty  was  the  talk  of  the  town, 
lyond  the  brickfields,  to  the  west,  is  a  narrow  si^ace,  forming  an 
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n  C5ommon,  on  a  hillside  edG^eil  with  willows,  beginning  and 
ending  with  i>ondi*. 

The  place  on  this  niiiroiiig — which  li*  a  cold,  bright  day  in  what 
ought  to  be  early  a<priug  but  is  really  late  winter— is  i>erfectly  calm 
and  pe^iceful.  There  is,  at  our  feet,  a  public  pathway  leading  from 
the  hill-top  city  in  the  east  to  the  hill-top  city  in  the  west.  No 
one  walkh  ui)on  it  this  morning  but  an  uld  gentleman  with  rounded 
iilioulders  and  gold**headed  stick,  who  goes  slowly,  as  one  in  niedita- 
tion.  Such  as  this  old  gentleman  one  regards  with  a  kind  of  envy 
and  ailmiralion.  He  has  Ketired,  To  Ketire  is  the  dream  of  the 
shopkeeper*  Will  it  be  ever  granted  imto  us  to  Ketire — ^to  do  no 
more  work,  to  walk  among  gardens  and  trees,  the  day's  work  over, 
^tisfied  to  let  the  younger  men  carry  on  the  world,  contented,  it 
may  be,  with  our  own  share ;  perhaps  impatient  because  our  record 
has  reached  no  nobler  level  ?  Old  age  has  many  inconveniences, 
no  doubt  J  yet  there  h  a  time— would  that  it  were  longer !  —when, 
from  the  outdde,  at  leasts  we  seem  to  look  upon  a  period  of  serene 
wisdom,  unmoved  by  the  little  wningle«  of  the  day,  hopeful  and 
^m^iatbetic.  Let  us  hope  that  yonder  old  gentleman  baa  entered 
ibis  period,  and  ib  greatly  respected,  tlierefore,  by  troops  of 
M.  Perhaps  however,  he  la  only  meditating  upon  the 
one  upon  which  he  has  RetiretJ,  and  is  gathering  con* 
iotailion  in  his  declining  years  from  the  thought  that  he  will 
lly — to  use  tiie  feeling  and  tender  langnoge  of  the  City — 

to  *  cut  up  well.* 
I  eold,  clear  sunlight  falls  upon  the  woods,  where  the  leaves 
rnot  yet  begun  to  show,  and  the  bud!<  have  not  yet  even  lost  the 
lie  hue  of  mid-winter.  There  is  colour  in  tJie  trunks,  a  tiling 
yon  may  vainly  look  for  in  l»ndon  scjuares,  where  the  trunks  of  thi» 
trees  are  all  black ;  there  are  ydlow  mosses  on  the  branches ;  the 
gun^luT^**  mtrm  fri  Kf^parate  each  tree  and  make  it  stand  forth  from 
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its  fellows.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  these  effects  of  a 
clear  winter  or  early  spring  day  produced  in  any  picture.  It  must 
be  a  very  bright  day  to  bring  out  these  effects,  when  the  sun  has 
acquired  some  power ;  then  you  will  see,  especially  in  a  hanging 
wood  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  that  the  sun  singles  out  each  tree, 
as  your  eye  falls  upon  it,  separating  it  from  its  neighbours,  as  if 
these  were  in  the  background.  You  may  mark  this  effect  very 
well,  if  you  choose  to  go  there  in  the  winter,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Wye  above  Tint  em,  or  on  the  Thames  above  Maidenhead;  or, 
if  you  please,  from  this  place  upon  the  tumulus.  On  the  slopes 
around,  the  sunlight,  which  shows  no  fiivouritism  or  partiality, 
falls  likewise,  drawing  gentle  undulations  unsuspected  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  tracing  over  the  grass  curves  unequalled  by  those  of 
the  finest  mathemjitician.  A  lark  sings  in  the  sky  above  us.  Very 
likely  he  is  visible  to  some ;  there  is  consolation,  however,  to  the 
short-sighted  in  the  greater  mystery  of  such  things  as  the  song  of 
the  unseen  bird  overhead.  From  the  woods  arise  the  voices  of 
thnish  and  blackbird,  and  what  they  used  to  call,  in  the  old  days, 
massively,  the  *  Warbling  of  the  Feathery  Quire.'  That  was  in  the 
good  old  days  when  a  bird  was  a  bird,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
distinguish  scienti6cally,  as  one  must  do  now,  between  the  note  of 
a  blue  tit  and  a  chiff  chaff — that  of  a  robin  and  a  hedge-sparrow. 
In  those  days,  too,  a  clump  of  trees  was  just  a  Bosky  Grove,  and  no 
one  had  to  mark  the  differences  between  the  leaves  of  one  tree  and 
those  of  another.  In  the  month  of  June  if  you  come  here  again 
(it  is  much  more  pleasant  in  the  month  of  June)  you  will  hear  the 
nightingale.  He  sings  in  these  woods  by  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
and  he  does  not  complain  at  all,  but  rather  rejoices  loudly. 

Except  for  the  birds,  it  is  so  quiet  here  that  one  might  as  well 
be  on  Hamildun,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor,  or  beside 
Easedale  Tarn,  among  the  mountains  which  rise  above  Grasmere, 
and  at  a  season  of  the  year  before  they  have  opened,  or  after  they 
have  closed,  the  little  cabin  planted  in  the  loneliness  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  tourist  and  the  tripper ;  or,  for  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  it,  we  might  be  standing  on  what  I  take  to  be  the  loneliest 
spot  in  all  England,  that  is  to  say,  the  quaggy  platform  which  crowns 
the  Cheviot.-  It  is  so  peaceful  that  the  rack  and  worry  of  life  fal 
from  the  mind  and  are  forgotten ;  one  feels,  standing  here,  far 
from  the  madding  crowd ;  one  listens  for  the  far-off  tinkle  of  the 
sheep-bell  on  the  mountain-side ;  one  expects  to  hear  the  singing 
of  the  mountain  breeze  in  the  ears*    At  what  elevation  does  that 
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Igor  whistling  begin?     Certainly  one  hears  it  not  on  the 

ts  of  Primrose  Hill,  nor  on  the  top  of  the  Monument ;  and 

t  in  Lakeland,  directly  one  gets  above  the  level  of  the  farmd, 

d  ean  look  down  upon  the  trees  beside  the  stream,  that  whistling 

ways  begins.     1  think  that  the  real  mount«iin  air,  the  only  air 

hich  can  thus  sweetly  convert  the  human  ear  into  an  ^^olian 

rp,  rofusea  to  leave  itg  own  heights  and  valleyg,  and  is  inde- 

odent   of  elevation,   but    hatea   the   towns  and   houses*     At 

alvem,  for  in^tunce,  where  the  town  climbs  a  good  way  up  the 

ill,  the  mountain  air  recedes  higher  up  as  the  bouses  advance, 

yet  it  is  felt  quite  low  down  upon  the  opposite  slopes  which  look 

towards  the  city  and  cathedral  of  Hereford. 

Here  there  is  no  far-oflf  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell,  and  there  is 
0  singing  of  the  mountain  air.   For  this  green  hill,  if  you  please, 
and  the  hills  which  stand  around  it,  and  the  tumulus,  and  the 
x>ks,  and  the  hanging  woods,  are  all  within  the  four-mile  railius 
if  Charing  Cross,     They  belong  to  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  He 
twet^n  Highgate,  which  is  the  City  on  the  east  of  us,  and  Hami>- 
ead,  which  is  the  City  on  the  west.     The  woods  before  us  are  all 
,hat  remains  of  the  great  Middlesex  Forest,  where  the  citizens  of 
ndon  had  once  the  right  to  go  a-fowling.     They  have  the  right 
iiill,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  no  longer  any  fowls.    It  is  now  called 
Ken  Wood ;  the  green  slopes  beyond  the  brickfields  are  that  part  of 
Hamptttead  Heath  known  as  the  Vale  of  Health.     It  is  the  less 
beautiful  of  the  two  divisions,  but  the  West  Heath,  with  its  broken 
ground,  its  little  hills  and  valleys,  it^  gorse  and  heath,  is  pnicticiilly 
unknown  to  the  Londoner,  and  even  on  Bank  Holiday  is  com- 
aratively  deserted.     Yes,  we  are  within  easy  reach  of  London. 
nst  beyond  the  southern  hill  there  is  a  railway  station  ;  lines  of 
omnibuses  run  into  the  City ;  all  the  people  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood make  their  living  in  London  ;  the  place  is  a  part  of  the 
Great  City,  and  just  south  of  it  begin  the  dreary  and  monotonous 
suburbs  of  Camden  and  Kentish  Towns,  HoUoway,  and  Somers 
Town.    On  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  or  on  summer  evenings,  these 
slopes  are  crowded  with  people  taking  the  air,  as  they  used  to  say ; 
that  i«  to  tay,  they  sit  about  upon  the  grass  and  talk;  the  bciys 
I  ^^  laugh  and  make  those  jokes  which  are  well  known  and 

1,  and  can  be  laughed  at  readily,  without  the  ciertion  of 
ought  which  a  new  and  unexpected  epigram  requires;    tbe 
and  maidens  keep  company  »«obi?rly.     Tlicy  do  not,  as 
[ained  by  thr  minnni ^^^  r»f  lintening,  make  pasdooata 
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love  to  each  other,  nor  do  they  search  for  pretty  conceits,  sweet 
exaggerations,  and  the  feigned  madness  of  poets  in  order  to  express 
and  to  excite  the  ardour  of  love  in  each  other's  bosom.  Bather 
does  the  young  man  speak  calmly  and  prosaically  of  his  weekly 
^  screw,' and  the  maiden  recounts  the  wrongs  and  indignities  of  the 
work-room.  But  in  this  way  they  somehow  get  to  love  each  other, 
and  I  fear  they  marry  too  soon  and  have  more  children  than  is 
good  for  their  happiness.  As  for  the  elders,  there  is  more  political 
conversation  to  be  heard  on  this  hill  on  a  fine  summer  evening 
than  ever  one  used  to  bear  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  London 
coffee-house. 

Alas  !  we  are  all  here  on  sufferance.  We  may  look  each  other 
in  the  face  and  tremble.  For  the  foot  of  the  builder  is  already 
approaching  us :  but  a  little  while  and  he  will  have  built  over  all 
these  hills ;  a  dreadful  row  of  grey  brick  cottages  shall  stand  upon 
yonder  barrow,  and  a  greengrocer's  shop  shall  occupy  the  site  of 
this  ancient  tumulus  where  now  the  Scotch  firs  stand  and  the  lark 
sings  overhead.  And  where  shall  we  go,  then,  we  poor  clerks, 
with  our  great  families  of  children  who  live  in  Camden  Town  the 
Unlovely,  and  Kentish  Town  the  Unblessed  ? 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  place  is  beautiful.  That  has  not  saved 
fair  Belsize,  with  its  stately  elms.  Or  that  a  place  should  have 
ancient  associations.  These  have  not  saved  the  Roman  camp  of 
Saint  Pancras,  or  that  of  Highbury,  or  that  of  the  White  Conduit 
House. 

While  we  are  still  striving  to  save  these  fields  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children,  let  us  recall  some  of  the  associations  which 
make  them  remarkable. 

The  tumulus  itself  has  no  local  name  that  can  be  discovered  ; 
it  is  not  even  marked  in  Roque's  map  of  London  (1745) ;  its  very 
existence  is  imknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  thousands  who  walk 
about  these  hills  in  summer  evenings — to  be  sure,  the  word  *  barrow ' 
or  *  tumulus '  would  convey  very  little  meaning  to  most  of  these 
worthy  folks.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  connected  with  it 
mentioned  by  Howitt,  in  his  *  Northern  Heights  of  London.'  There 
are  also  two  names  and  a  little  chapter  of  history  connected  with 
the  Southern  Hill.  In  a  couple  of  very  interesting  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  *  Athenaeum '  some  time  ago  (Nov.  17,  1883,  and 
Jan.  26, 1884),  Professor  Hales,  of  King's  College,  dealt  with  these 
traditions  and  their  bearings,  and  made  it  for  the  first  time  manifest 
tliat  we  have  here  to  do  with  ancient  monuments  and  historical 
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itions  of  the  greatest  interest.    I  am  permitted  by  him  to 

these  investigations.     Perhaps   not   all  the    readers  of  the 

>RKEJLL  see  the '  Athenieum/  and  those  who  do  will  suffer,  not  un- 

illiDgly,  to  be  reminded  of  a  |iaper  which  they  may  have  forgotten* 

First  as  regards  the  tumulns.     Howitt's  legend  is  that  once 

DO  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  St,  Albans,  being  jealous  of  Ix>ndoD» 

it  forth  with  intent  to  destroy  it ;  that  the  Londoners  turning 

it  met  their  enemies  here  and  valiantly  defeated  them,  and  that 

ie  mound  contains  the  dust  of  the  slain. 

Wag  such  a  thing  ever  jKtssible  ?     It  was  once  possible,  within 

certain  limits  of  time — say,  during  the  first  century  before  Christ 

and  the  first  half-century  after*     When  Cmear  invaded  Britain 

l[B.a  55),  internal  war  was  prevailing  through  the  aggressive  policy 

'  Cassivelaunus,  King  of  the  Catuvelauni,  and  especially  between 

iat  tribe  and  the  Trinobant^s,   Now,  the  capital  of  King  Cassive- 

lunuit  was  the  city  of  Verulam,  and  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 

le  Trinobantes  was  London,     As  the  former  folk  held  Western 

liddlesex  and  a  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  the  latter  the  rest  of 

iasexwith  Essex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire, the  common  frontier 

of  great  length.    In  the  year  55  u.c,  or  shortly  before  it,  the 

ntuvclauni  fought  with  and  sIpw  Imaunentius^  the  Trinobantine 

log,  and  drove  his  son  Manduhratius  into  exile,  and  so  &r  rednced 

humbled  the  Trinobantes  that  they  threw  themselves  under 

r's  protection,  *  With  Cfcsar^s  departure,*  the  IVofessor  writtiy 

Hi  would  seem  that  C^ssibelan  became  as  inj  urious  as  ever,  and  that 

\m&Qeu»OT  (probably  Tasciovan),  was  not  less  aggressive.     The 

of  this  Taseiovan  was  probably  i'lmnbeliii,  Shake§peare*g 

'  Cymbeline.**   The  memory  of  mme  battle  in  this  long  raging  wai^ 

I  may  probably  enough  be  preserved  in  the  tradition  attached  to 

ifi  barrow  still  to  be  seen  near  Hampst<*ad  Heath.    One  may  well 

Ippota  that  it  wai  a  battle  of  special  note  and  importanee  since  it 

ie  80  lasting  an  impressiion  on  the  popular  mind,  and  we  may  very 

plausibly  conjecture  that  it  was  the  very  battle  in  which  fell  King 

^anuentius  himMclf.     I,A>uking  at  the  lie  of  the  country  from  the 

[iem  hill, we  might  titippose  that  the  invaders  had  advance<i  from 

Korth  through  the  dip  between  the  Ilampnt^ad  and  Highgato 

iilt,  and  so  entered  the  valley  of  the  Heet,  and  were  making  for 

Ion,  when  the  Ivondoners  marching  up  that  valley  met  them  at 

F  »poi,  and  dyed  the  streitm  with  their  own  and  their  enemies* 

blood,    .*"  on  the  barrow  and  looking  north  one  may  picture 

well  ...         \\  '►f  those  fiery  P'lt^M.  Jotxn  the  slopet,  and  the 
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hand-to-hand  encpunter  in  the  valley.'  The  woods  were  there  as 
they  are,  to  this  day,  climbing  up  the  hill ;  in  the  open  glades  wild 
bulls  roamed  and  deer  grazed,- and  in  the  recesses  lurked  the  wolves ; 
the  lark  was  singing  in  the  sky;  and  when  the  battle  was  over 
and  the  St.  Albans  men  had  fled,  and  the  Londoners  had  returned 
home,  and  the  dead  bodies  lay  upon  the  grass,  the  place  was  no 
more  (piiet  and  peaceful  than  it  is  to-day.  Would  it  not  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  this  memorial  of  the  long-forgotten  fray  were 
covered  with  a  grey  brick  villa,  or,  perchance,  a  suburban  shop  ? 

The  Southern  Hill  jyossesses  two  names.  It  used  to  be  called, 
indifferiMitly,  Parliament  Hill  or  Traitors'  Hill,  in  the  days  when 
Kentish  Town  and  Gospel  Oak  were  not  yet  built.  It  is,  I  believe, 
generally  known  by  those  who  now  roam  over  it  as  Parliament 
Hill.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  name  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Parliamentary  generals  planted  cannon  on  it  for  the  defence  of 
London.  But  the  fortifications  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so 
far  north.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  called  Parliament  Hill,  because 
the  members  for  Middlesex  were  once  elected  here."  It  is  certain 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  before  the  hustings  were 
removed  to  Brentford,  the  members  for  the  county  were  elected  at 
the  open  space  which  lies  in  front  of  *  Jack  Straw's  Castle '  at 
Hampstead.  But  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  the  elections 
were  held  on  this  actual  hill.  If  this  theory  cannot  be  maintained 
for  want  of  evidence  the  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
memory  of  some  older  Parliament,  whether  Hundred-moot  or  Folk- 
moot.  The  latter  of  these  was  held  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
October.  *  The  fact  of  there  being  a  barrow  on  the  hill,'  says  Pro- 
fessor Hales,  ^  does  not  render  the  moot  theory  less  probable,  but 
rather  the  opposite.  Hills  with  barrows  upon  them  and  barrows 
themselves  were,  in  fact,  often  used  as  moots.  The  old  assemblies 
seem  to  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  reverence  at- 
tached to  such  situations.  A  place  where  the  dead  lay — even  the 
dead  of  another  race — was  not  likely  to  be  rudely  disturbed.' 

As  regards  the  second  name.  Traitors'  Hill,  there  is  another  hill 
in  the  grounds  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  at  Highgate,  bearing  the 
same  name.  So  there  is  a  Jack  Straw's  Castle  on  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  there  was  another  a  hundred  years  ago  with  its  own  traditions 
of  that  popular  hero,  farther  east. 

The  common  story  concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  is  that 
the  place  is  so  called  because  Guy  Fawkes's  friends  stood  here 
to  watch  the  Houses  of  Parliament  fly  into  the  air.    But  this 
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-aditioQ  caucoi  be  received,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  none 
of  them  ever  came  here  to  watch  the  blow-up  at  all,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  the  conspirators  had  hoped  to  see,  or  hear. 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  all  rising  swiftly  and  unanimously 
into  the  air,  they  were  constrained  to  be  riding  along  the  roadSf 
ahready  a  good  way  from  London,  and  anxious  only  to  increase 
that  distance.  But  Professor  Hales  suggests  another  and  a  much 
ore  probable  association  of  this  hill  with  traitors,  in  a  little 
li^ode  of  the  year  1661,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  perfectly  fresh 
til  our  memories.  When  I  mention  the  name  of  Thomas 
'etmer,  the  wine-cooper,  does  everyone  know  what  is  coming 
lext  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  had  clean  forgotten — if 
bad  ever  read  it — the  fatal  history  of  this  misguided  wiue-cooper 
his  friends  until  I  read  Professor  Hale8*8  paper. 
He  says:  *  In  January  1661,  for  half  a  week,  these  jiurts  were 
e  headquarters  of  a  gang  of  traitors  ....  On  January  0, 
homas  V^enner,  the  wine*coo[»er,  and  his  crew  issued  from  his  con- 
enticle  in  Coleman  Street,  and  with  a  blasphemy  not  intended,  no 
doubty  raised  the  standard  of  King  James  as  against  King  Charles. 
Alter  marching  up  and  down  several  streets  and  killing  one  or  two 
persons,  they  "  hastened  to  Cane  wood,  between  Highgate  and 
Hampstead,  where  they  rejjosed  themselves  for  the  night. ^'  In 
&ot  they  reposed  there  three  nights.  On  Wednesday,  the  unhappy 
bigiyU  ventured  into  London  again  and  were  in  no  long  time  tinallf 
fitppressed.  And  a  few  days  afterwards,  V^enner  and  another  (one 
Uodgkins),  were  banged,  drawn,  and  quartered  over  against  the 
llldeting"house,  from  which  they  had  marched  fortli  in  their  frenzy 
less  than  a  fortnight  before/ 

It  is  Ruggehted,  therefore,  that  these  were  the  traitors  who^ 
emory  was  |M»rpetuated  in  the  names  of  the  two  North  London 
illi,  the  first  of  the  northern  heights.    The  rising  caused  a  panic 
out  of  proiK)rtion  to  its  true  strength  and  importance.     It 
very  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  fact  of  the  in^urgenU  en- 
camping on  these  hills  should  be  commemorated  by  the  name  of 
Traitom'  Hill. 

The«e  arc  the  more  ancient  asiKNnationji  of  the  spot.    We  have 

le  battle  between  the  Londoners — ^alwayg  a  pngnacioui*  race-^and 

Sl^  Albans  men«  on  the  slopes  between  the  Tumulu.^  Hill 

Traitors*  Hill :  there  is  the  raising  of  these  barrows  on  both 

Us,  but  as  for  when  or  why  they  were  raised,  no  man  knoweth  t 

is  the  meeting  i][x>n  this  hill  of  the  Folks*  moot  twioe  a  year : 


^jnem< 
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perhaps  the  election,  in  later  times,  of  the  connty  members ;  and 
the  three  days'  camping  out — a  cold  business  it  must  have  been — 
of  the  misguided  wine-cooper  and  his  firiends  before  they  were 
captured  and  treated  in  a  manner  which,  when  we  revive  it, 
will  certainly  tend  to  mitigate  the  zeal  of  our  modem  traitors. 
We  may  also,  if  we  incline  to  be  sentimental,  fondly  imagine 
that  this  would  have  been  the  chosen  spot  where  Catesby  and 
his  friends,  the  dynamiters  of  the  period,  would  have  assembled 
to  see  the  explosion  of  their  great  fireworks,  had  things  taken  a 
favourable  turn,  and  had  the  Solomon  then  upon  our  throne  been 
less  sagacious.  On  the  same  principle,  the  faithful  Bussians,  when 
they  pilgrimize  to  Jerusalem,  kiss  the  stones  which  ^  would  have 
cried  out.' 

As  for  the  modem  associations  of  these  fields,  they  are  many, 
and  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon.  They 
are  shared  with  the  recollections  of  Hampstead  and  of  Highgate. 
Here  wandered  Keats,  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Coleridge :  here, 
in  an  earlier  generation,  walked  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope.  Here 
lived  Akenside  and  Johnson.  There  is  no  end  to  the  literary 
interest  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  But  sacred  associations 
will  not  save  the  fields.  Nothing  will  save  them  but  money,  and 
money  can  only  be  obtained  by  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the 
age  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  no  other  breathing  space  within 
reach.  There  is  nowadays  a  great  cry  for  humanity,  and  for  more 
thought  of  the  helpless.  Yet  foolish  and  heartless  things  continue 
to  be  done ;  though — which  is  a  great  step — ^with  a  greater  desire 
than  heretofore  to  avoid  publicity.  Here,  however,  is  a  clear  and 
definite  thing  before  us.  We  have  only  to  buy  this  field  and  to 
preserve  it  for  ever,  for  the  children's  playground,  and  the  recreation 
of  those  suburbs  which  have  no  other  place  in  which  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air.  It  is  by  a  strange  and  happy  chance  that  while  all  round 
London,  from  Barking  to  Richmond,  and  from  Hampstead  to 
Croydon,  all  the  fields  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  builder, 
together  with  the  woods,  and  the  streams  and  the  glades  and  the 
pleasant  places  thereof,  these  alone  survive,  still  sheltered  from 
the  sight  of  houses  and  the  sound  of  streets ;  as  quiet  as  in  the  old 
days  when  London  was  contained  within  its  grey  walls  looking  out 
upon  the  Moor  fields  and  the  meadows  of  &ir  Islington,  and  when 
the  'prentice  boy  could  stand  upon  the  barrow  of  Parliament  Hill 
and  listen  to  the  bells  of  Bow. 

WALTER  BBSANT. 
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R,  LAZAKUS/  siiid  Joanna. 

*  Call  n^e  Kaunanaelf  or  for  short,  Em.* 
*Mr.   l^azariui/  said   Joanna,  disregarding  the   interruption, 
[you  will  not  proceed  uguin^t  Mr,  Cheek.* 

'  Why  nut  ?    Show  me  the  reason.     Didn*t  be  fihake  me»  and 

me,  and  biug  uie,  and  beat   me  with  a  stick  ?     I>idn*t  he 

the  buttonii  off  nie,  and  nigh  upon  throttle  me  with  my 

ftt?    And  didn*the  tumble  my  tt^etli  out  and  break  the  laces 

my  BtayB  ?    Am  I  to  ait  down  under  all  theJK?  provocatiunA  and 

them  like  a  lamb  ?  * 

^  I  entreat  you  to  pass  this  over.    Do  not  appear  against  him/ 

*  No,  no,  Joanna,     Do  not  try  this  on  too  soon.     We  are  not 

rot»  and  when  we  are,  you  will  have  to  learn  that  wedlock 

I  QOt  make  a  misaus  of  you  over  me.    Miitress  of  the  hotise. 
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of  the  pots  and  pans,  and  the  servant  if  we  have  one — ^though  I 
dare  say  we  can  manage  if  Mrs.  Thresher  will  come  in  charing — 
mistress  over  Mrs.  Thresher  if  you  like,  but  not  over  me.  Do 
you  know  that  every  day  I  say  the  Berochos  shel  shachrit,  and 
bless  Providence  that  I  am  not  bom  a  Gentile,  bom  a  slave,  and 
bora  a  woman.  Among  you  Christians  the  order  of  the  domestic 
world  is  inverted,  and  the  woman  dominates  over  man  and  beast. 
It  is  not  so  with  us.  The  Parsees  have  a  very  good  custom. 
Every  morning  the  wife  fells  down  before  her  husband's  feet  and 
worships  him.  Even  we  Jews  have  not  attained  to  such  a  pitch 
of  enlightenment  as  that.  In  the  Aisher-Yotsar  every  day  we 
thank  Providence  for  having  made  openings  in  us,  eyes  where- 
with to  see,  ears  wherewith  to  hear,  nostrils  wherewith  to  smell, 
doors  these  for  the  acquisition  of  information,  and  we  pray  that 
they  may  ever  be  kept  open ;  and  now,  through  these  same  doors 
to-day  inibibe  the  lesson  that,  in  this  house,  I  remain  master.  In 
whatsoever  capacity  you  be,  whether  as  maid-of-all-work,  or  as 
pawn,  or  as  wife,  I  remain  above  you,  as  the  sun  is  above  the 
earth.    Your  orbit  is  about  me,  not  mine  round  you.* 

Preparations  had  been  made  in  the  house  for  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  two  usual  inmates.  Three  upper  rooms 
had  been  completely  cleared  of  their  contents,  and  they  had  been 
adapted  for  habitation.  That  commanding  the  street,  immediately 
over  the  shop,  was  to  be  the  drawing-room,  another  was  furnished 
as  the  dining-room.  In  one  way  or  another  Lazarus  disposed  of 
a  great  deal  of  rubbish.  He  groaned  over  it,  because  he  was 
losing  money.  *This  sofa,'  said  he,  *must  go  for  twelve  and 
three,  and  the  cabinet  for  fifteen  and  nine.  If  I  bided  my  time  I 
might  dispose  of  the  sofa  for  two  guineas,  and  the  cabinet  for 
fifty  shillings,  but  let  this  loss  of  three  pound  four — say  three 
guineas — be  an  evidence  to  my  Joanna  of  the  love  and  self-sacrifice 
lodged  in  this  bosom.  Love  may  well  be  described  as  a  devouring 
flame ;  it  consumes  a  lot  of  capital.' 

The  beds,  the  tables,  chairs,  wardrobes,  uniforms,  crockery 
were  disposed  of,  and  space  made  for  the  painters  and  jmperers 
to  get  to  work.  The  staircase  was  put  to  rights,  the  floors  relaid. 
*  Though  why  the  floors  should  be  made  pretty,  when  they  will 
be  covered  by  carpets,  is  more  than  I  can  see.' 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Jew  and  Joanna,  with  Mrs.  Thresher 
and  her  husband,  appeared  before  the  registrar,  the  two  latter  as 
witnesses. 
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*  If  I  was  to  die  intestate,  and  without  a  family,*  eaid  Lazarus, 
balf  of  all  Ttn  possessed  of  would  go  to  the  vridow,  and  the  other 
If  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  it  would  take  something  to  find  a  kins- 
man* But  now  I  have  made  yon  to  take  all,  Joanna,  by  my 
riage  settlement  which  Crudge  brought  here  yesterday  for 
^ure.  >\Tiich  is  another  proof — if  proof  were  wanting — how 
fond  I  am  of  you.  Joanna,  when  I  come  to  consider  all  Fve  done 
for  you,  how  I  have  lifted  you  out  of  the  dirt,  so  to  speak,  to  make 
vou  my  consort,  and  how  I  have  scattered  the  contents  of  the 
upper  rooms,  and  how  I  have  made  liberal  provision  for 
Id  you  survive  me^ — I  say  that,  considering  all  this,  I 
6re  should  be  no  bounds  to  your  gratitude  and  devotion 
to  me/ 

The  upper  room,  intended  a»  dining-room,  was  prepared  for 
the  occasion  of  tbe  religious  ceremonial.  In  the  middle  hung  a 
hra»  lamp  of  seven  nozzles,  the  Sabbatical  lamp,  with  seven  wicks, 
which  w**re  all  burning.  The  howdah,  raised  on  four  i^^les,  a 
richly  decorated  canopy  of  red  silk  embroidered  with  gold  thread, 
refuted  against  the  wall ;  on  an  ormolu  marble-top^^  side  table 
stood  a  large  crystal  goblet  filled  with  purple  wine*  The  day  was 
not  quite  set,  but  the  blinds  were  drawn,  that  the  inquisitive 
people  of  the  marine  store  opposite,  who  were  well  aware  what 
W&B  about  to  take  place,  and  whose  windows  commanded  the 
lOom,  might  be  debarred  participation  in  the  ceremony.  Directly 
the  mm  »et,  and  the  Sabbath  was  over,  the  Rabbi  would  arrivet 
together  with  some  Plymouth  Jews  and  Jewesses,  invited  to  be 
present.  For  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Thresher  presided  in  the  kitchen. 
Lamnifl  wan  in  high  excitement*  He  had  eaten  nothing  all 
ly,  as  a  Jew  is  re(|uired  to  fast  on  his  wedding  ihiy.  He  was 
He  ran  about  the  house  to  assure  himself  that  all  wan 
readiness.  As  the  Saturday  before  a  Bank  holiday  was  one  in 
fhich  much  business  was  done,  he  had  sent  Joanna  into  the  shoji. 
ic  opiKjrtunity  of  making  something  was  not  to  be  neglected, 
took  him  some  time  to  put  himself  to  rights  after  the  thraahing 
bad  received  from  Charles  Cheek.  H\»  shirt  and  lii»  new  cloth 
be«,  and  his  glossy  dyed  Iiair  were  all  ruffled,  but  his  temper 
more  rufHed  than  they,  less  caaily  smoothed.  It  was  no* 
Ireasonable  of  Johhuu  to  mk  him  to  forgive  Charlies.  Who  is  di*- 
to  forgive  injuries  on  an  empty  stomach?  I^ia^aras  was 
^eaU^d,  fretted,  fuming,  bis  cunning  eyes  sparkled  with  feverish 
Ight. 
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A  small  room  on  the  ground  floor  had  been  cleared  for  Joanna 
as  a  place  in  which  she  could  sit  instead  of  occupying  the  kitchen. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  filled  with  goods.  It  was  rather  bare  of 
furniture,  and  was  uncarpeted,  but  then,  as  Lazarus  said,  wh; 
launch  out  into  extravagance  over  a  room  no  one  would  be  received 
into  ? 

The  sun  had  set.  Joanna  was  seated  in  this  room.  The 
shutters  had  been  put  up  in  the  shop.  There  was  twilight  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  girl  sat  in  the  window  looking  out  into 
the  street,  in  the  twilight.  The  guests  were  arriving ;  the  ladies 
in  their  richest  dresses — handsome  young  Jewesses  with  splendid 
eyes,  and  elderly  Jewesses  gross  and  coarse ;  Jews  in  evening  suits 
under  their  overcoats,  with  white  ties,  and  white  kid  gloves,  and 
waistcoats  festooned  with  chains.  The  cohen  had  come,  and  had 
been  received  with  respect. 

Joanna  would  not  appear  till  the  last  moment.  She  heard  the 
trampling  of  the  feet  in  the  passage,  and  Mrs.  Thresher's  voice  as 
she  divested  the  ladies  of  their  wraps.  8he  heard  the  feet  go  up 
the  steep  stairs,  and  then  the  buzz  of  the  voices  overhead. 

Polly  Thresher  was  there,  the  daughter  of  the  ham  shop,  a 
young  lady  who  was  barmaid  at  an  inn,  but  who  had  come  for  the 
occasion  to  help.  Polly  was  not  an  old  bird,  she  fed  on  cha£f; 
she  gave  chaff  also.  She  was  thought  to  be  pretty,  and  assumed 
the  airs  of  a  beauty — a  forward,  fast  young  lady,  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  the  gentlemen  who  hang  about  a  bar.  She  and  a 
young  Jewess  were  to  be  Joanna's  bridesmaids,  and  lead  her  to 
the  dining-room  and  the  howdah,  when  all  were  arrived  and  ready 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

Joanna  sat  by  the  window,  looking  wistfully  into  the  street, 
without  looking  at  anything  in  particular.  She  had  her  hands  in 
her  lap,  folded.     A  hajxl  despairing  expression  was  on  her  bee. 

Miss  Thresher  put  her  head  in.  *  Oh  my  !  not  got  your  veil 
on,  miss !  The  gents  and  ladies  is  nigh  all  assembled,  also  the 
minister,  with  a  long  beard.' 

^  Polly,'  said  Joanna,  ^  do  me  a  favour.  Ask  Mr.  Lazarus  to 
come  down.' 

The  good-natured  girl  nodded,  and  ran  upstairs.  A  moment 
after  the  usurer  entered  the  room. 

'  Heigh,  Joanna,'  he  said ;  *  looking  beautiful  in  that  dress ; 
wanting  in  colour  rather.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  use  a 
little  rouge  de  th^tre.    There  is  a  make-up  box  in  that  cupboard. 
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Ine  nlwayd  reads  of  a  *  blushing  bride/  and  you  look  as  though  you 
il  d'-i5tei  y3Eir  fa:e  ovar  with  bliac  de  parle.     Put  on  diam>Qi!3 
au't  dhriak.     The  ladies  upstairs  have  piled  on  all  the  jewelry 

they  could  borrow,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  fall  short.     Vve  not 

made  as  much  show  hitherto  as  others,  but  Tve  made  more  money 

than  any  man  in  the  room  upstuirs,' 

*  Jlr.  Lazarus/  she  said,  *  I  have  sent  for  you  once  more  to 
itjeat  you  not  to  appear  against  Mr,  Charles  Cheek.     He  has  just 

aed  over  a  new  leaf,  baa  left  his  father  and  entered  an  office — 
is  with  shipping  agents — and  he  lives  on  what  he  earns.     I^t 
lum  go  quietly  back  on  Monday,     Do  not  stand  in  his  way,     I  ask 
3U  this  as  a  personal  favour,  I  have  not  asked  you  many  favours. 
is  shall  be  my  last.     Will  you  grant  it  me  ? ' 

*  No,  Joanna,  most  certainly  not*     It  is  of  no  use  your  inter- 
eding  with  me  for  that  scapegrace.     It  is  a  principle  with  me 

Fit  no  one  shall  touch  me  without  sulfering  for  It,  and  I  am  sure 
would  not  have  me  go  against  principle.' 

*  I  implore  you,  let  him  go !     I  will  ask  you  on  my  knees/ 

*  No/  answered  the  Jew,  *I  will  not.     Not  now,  and  never/ 
Then  he  left. 
^  In  five  minutes  we  shall   expect  you/  he  said,  in  the  doon 

[Aliics  Phillips  will  come  down  fur  you/ 

She  remained  seated.     Her  lips  moved.     She  plucked  a  liUle 

ach  of  lily  of  the  valley  from  her  boifom,  looked  at  it,  kii4sed  if, 

Bd  repliiced  it.     Then  she  folded  her  hands  again^  and  remained 

Liless. 

?eopk*  passed  in  the  street.    Boys  romped,  women  scolded. 

.  cart  went  by  hiden  with  fish,  then  a  wheelbarrow  with  whiting. 

sailors,  half  tipsy,  drifted  past,  singing,  squabbling.     The 

plight<*r  came  to  turn  the  gas  and  ignite  it.    She  watcbud  him, 

ending  forward  to  observe  how  often  he  missed  the  tap.     She 

her  bund  to  her  brow;  it  was  buniT        '    t  her  hands  and  feet 

like  ice.     She  was  in  white  silk,  ;  Ir*  h*^r,  over  a  chairi 

ag  a  rich  lace  veil. 

Seven  years  ago,  uu  ihni    \(mv  <]ay^  her  mother  bid  brought 

to  the  Golden   Balls.     Evt  ry  circumstanoe  come  back  upon 

mtmory  with  vivid  distinctness^.    Seven  years  of  slavery, 

jw  to  what  was  worse  a  hundred  times. 

that  I  was,"  she  muttcriKl,  *  to  cUmb  out  of  the  water* 

tter  have  choked  in  that  slime  than  have  come  to  this.     I  biive 

red  in  hope,  and  now  hope  is  dead.    My  mother  has  died,  I  know 
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not  when  and  I  know  not  where,  and  I  was  not  bj  her  to  close  h^ 

eyes  and  receive  her  last  ki&s. 

Then  »he  heard  a  tap  at  the  door- 
She  stood  up  and  threw  the  veil  over  her  head. 

*  Are  you  ready  ?  *  asked  Miss  Polly  Thresher  and  Miss  Phit 
standing  in  the  doorway,   *  Everyone  is  ready,  and  expecting  yotij 

She  turned  once  more  with  a  face  that  darkened  as  though  a 
fold  of  the  coming  night  had  dropi>ed  over  it,  towards  the  windowp 
irresolute,  unwilling  to  go. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  a  voice,  and  her  heart  stood  st 
The  voice  was  in  the  street  and  the  tones  were  familiar, 

*  Here,  lass !  Thou'lt  find  t*  bairn  right  enough/ 
Joanna  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  dashed  through  the  dc 

driving  the  two  girls  standing  in  it  to  right  and  left*     In  anotl 
moment  she  was  in  the  street,  laughing,  crying,  clasping  a 
woman,  whilst  a  burly  skipper  stood  by,  with  his  hands  in 
jK>ckets,  and  chuckled. 

*  Mother !  mother  I '  she  cried,  '  1  knew  you  would  come, 
was  sm-e  you  would  not  desert  me*  Only  just  at  the  last  my  ti 
gave  way.     Now  all  is  well !    Oh  so  well !  mother !  mother  !  * 

The  woman  she  clang  to  was  indeed  the  same  poor  creatt 
whom  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  atory  throw  herself 
the  child  into  Sutton  Pool. 

She  was  thin,  oldened,  haggai^d,  with  grey  in  her  hau*,  and  j 
wandering  look  in  her  eyes,  but  the  face  was  the  same,     Joai; 
knew  her  instantly,     Her  heart  leaped  towards  her  with  a 
of  mingled  joy  and  pain.     The  poor  woman  seemed  quite  a^  po 
as  when  she  tried  to  drown  herself  seven  years  before.     She 
not  seem  to  have  gained  much  more  courage  to  battle  with 
hardships  of  life  during  these  years* 

Joanna  drew  her  into  the  house,  thrust  the  two  young  wom^ 
impatiently,  angrily,  away,  brought  her  mother  into  herovvo  room^ 
and  then  shut  and  lucked  and  bolted  the  door  against  intruders. 

Hastily  she  placed  her  mother  in  the  chair  she  had  recently 
occupied,  and  held  her,  looked  into  her  worn  fiice,  then  cover 
with  kisses  and  tears  ;  clasped  the  hands,  rough,  soiled,  wriii ....-, 
and  bathed  them  with  tears,  and  dried  them  with  her  burmng 
lips.     Then  she  held  the  hands  to  her  beating  heart  as  th 
their  pressure  would  lull  its  tumult. 

*  Oh,  mother !  my  own,  my  own,  my  dearest  mother!  * 
She  could  say  no  more,  only  repeat  these  words  again  aij 
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in,  and  intercept  them  with  fresh  transports.     Then  she  caat 
herself  ou  her  knees  and  threw  one  arm  about  her  mother*s  waist 
and  the  other  round  her  neck,  and  laid  her  own  hot  cheek  and 
burning  head  against  the  bosotn  on  which  they  had  rested  so  ofteDj 
.and  where  they  had  found  comfort  in  olden  times. 


*Oh,  mother!  my  sweet  mother!*  ehe  repeated,  and  laughed, 

swiped  her  tears  away  against  the  poor  woman'**  breatt*     *  Oh, 

''mother  I  my  mother!     God  be  praised!     God  be  praiied ! '— 

^nd  tktt  was  the  first  time  Joanna  had  ever  raised  her  heart  to 

above.     Her  joy  wa«  so  great  that  it  gave  her  soul  wings  for 

moment,  and  earried  her,  uneonscioaflly,  on  high. 
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When  she  became  a  little  calmer  she  slightly  relaxed  her  hold 
that  she  might  look  at  her  mother's  fiu5e  attentively,  by  the  light 
of  the  street  lamp. 

*  Why,  my  child,'  said  the  poor  woman,  *  what  is  this !  '\^Tiy 
are  you  dressed  in  this  fashion  ?     Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?' 

At  the  same  moment  the  girls  outside  tapped  loudly,  and 
Polly  Thresher  called  through  the  door — 

*  They  be  all  waiting,  and  Mr.  Lazarus  has  sent  down  to  know 
why  you  are  not  come  up.     Please  be  quick,  miss ! ' 

^  Mother ! '  exclaimed  Joanna,  ^  help  me.' 

She  threw  off  the  veil,  and  tore  off  the  white  silk  dress  and 
everything  she  had  on  wherewith  she  had  been  adorned  for  the 
marriage,  and  eagerly,  with  hasty  fingers,  put  on  her  old  stuff 
dress,  patched  and  darned,  and  her  house  slippers. 

*  I  am  coming,'  she  said  triumphantly  to  those  without.  *  Tell 
them  I  am  ready.' 

Then  she  threw  open  the  door,  ran  into  the  shop,  took  the 
ledger  from  the  desk,  and  catching  her  mother  by  the  hand,  drew 
her  with  her  up  the  stairs  into  the  room,  where  a  gaily  dressed 
and  glittering  party  were  assembled — a  room  brilliantly  lighted — 
and  drawing  her  mother  after  her,  pressed  forward,  and  threw  the 
ledger  on  the  table. 

*  Lazarus!'  she  cried,  with  exultation  in  her  voice.  *My 
mother  has  come,  and  brought  the  money  and  the  duplicate. 
Score  me  out !  I  am  no  longer  Six-hundred-and-seventeen.  I 
am  firee.' 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE  LAST   OF  THE   EMS   WATER. 

Joanna  was  resolute.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  present  represented 
to  her  that  she  had  been  with  Lazarus  to  the  registrar's  oflBce,  so 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was  already  married.  She  refused 
peremptorily,  absolutely,  to  go  through  the  religious  ceremony. 
She  was  triumphant,  defiant.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling,  her 
cheeks  kindled.  No  necessity  now  for  the  make-up  box  and  rouge 
de  theatre. 

*  I  wouldn't  be  drowned,  I  said,  this  day  seven,  years,  and  I 
won't  be  wedded  now,'  she  said. 

Everyone  spoke  at  once.    The  cohen  addressed*  her  seriously ; 
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Thresher,  who  came  up,  overvrhelraed  her  with  reproaches. 
8  stormed  and  screamed  with  rage,  and  insbted  on  her 
obedience  to  his  wishes.  But  the  time  for  submission  waa  passed. 
As  long  as  he  was  her  master  she  had  served  him,  in  cold  and 
hunger  and  rags.  She  had  begged  for  him,  biirgjiined  for  him^ 
fought  for  him.  She  had  nursed  him  in  sickness,  she  had  guarded 
his  goods  like  a  wateh-dog.     She  never  had  defrauded  him  of  a 

Ktmy,  Now  tliat  she  was  free  she  would  not  be  his  wife, 
She  paid  no  attention  to  those  present,  their  voices  sounded 
her  ears,  but  she  did  not  hear  their  words ;  she  saw  the  persons 
Hi  surrounded  her  as  figures  in  a  dream.  One  face  alune  was 
aistinct  before  her — her  mother's,  one  voice  alone  entered  her 
eflun  and  reached  her  brain — her  mother*s.  Her  soul  was  like  a 
loog-closed  room,  into  which  no  light  has  entered  ;  suddenly  the 
lihutiers  are  thrown  back,  and  the  window  flung  open,  and  the 
VI*  '  .iml)er  is  full  of  summer  sweetness  and  sunny  splendour. 
It  ^  was  elastic,  flame  leaped  through  her  pukes  and  flashed 

in  her  eyes*  She  had  recovered  her  mother,  the  only  i>erson  in 
th«  world  to  whom  she  belongf^d,  who  belonged  to  her,  the  mothrr 
on  whose  l^p  she  had  lain,  in  whose  arms  Mhe  had  been  rocked, 
Against  whose  heart  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep,  the  mother 
who  was  the  truest,  most  uncliangeable  of  friends,  the  best  of 
refuges  in  8<»rrow,  the  surest  of  counsellors, — she  hud  everything 
now — everything  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  for  seven  years. 

Heedless  of  every  circumstance,  deaf  to  every  argument,  blind 
to  every  advantage,  she  drew  her  mother  away.  She  wanted  to 
be  alone  with  her  again,  to  hear  her  story  and  t^)  tell  her  own,  to 
sweep  her  away  again  in  the  flood  of  her  overflowing  lovct  She 
held  tier  hand  so  fast  that  not  for  a  moment  could  the  poi>r  womiui 
disengage  herself.  Mrs.  Kosevere  was  bawitdered.  She  under- 
alood  nothing  of  what  went  on  about  her,  the  lighted  room,  with 
the  gentlemen  in  evening  dresses,  the  ladies  glittering  with 
jewelry,  the  crimson  canopy,  the  seven*Hamed  lamp,  her  daughter^ 
strange  demeanour.  She  was  a  timid  woman  with  a  mazed  mind 
at  the  beiit  of  times ;  and  this  sudden  episode  completely  dis- 
tracted her. 

Joanna  brought  her  mother  back  into  the  room  bt-low,  and 

ened  the  door,  but  Lazarus  bad  followed  and  wa^  kicking  and 
hammering  at  it  with  his  lists,  and  swearing  that  be  would  liave 
her  out.     He  would  tj  ^  '  '  <d  thus  1    '         'T  hts  gnesta. 

Joanna  remjiineci   r  r  chair,  r     ^    /to  her  oi^er. 
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There  was  disturbance  outside.  Voices  speaking  in  the  passage 
to  I^azaruSy  he  answering  in  shrill  tones,  in  accents  of  passion ; 
the  trampling  of  feet  and  the  slamming  of  the  hoose-door,  and 
after  awhile,  stillness.  The  guests  had  withdrawn  to  laugh  with 
each  other  outside  the  house,  on  their  way  home ;  Pollj  was  with 
her  mother  in  the  kitchen,  uttering  exclamations  of  amazement 
and  disgust. 

When  all  was  quiet,  and  the  fear  of  being  disturbed  had  passed 
away,  then  Joanna  said,  *  And  now,  my  darling  mother,  tell  me 
all  that  you  have  done  and  gone  through  during  these  seven 
years — and  tell  me  why  you  did  not  come  to  release  me  earlier.' 

Then  the  poor  fiided  woman  narrated  a  long  story  of  troubles, 
beginning  with  her  sickness  on  board  Mr.  Hull's  boat,  and  how 
she  had  been  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  got  better,  and  been  dis- 
charged, and  had  gone  into  service  and  earned  some  money,  which 
had  been  dissipated  by  a  return  of  sickness.  A  story  of  recurrent 
toil  and  disappointment,  of  saving  and  scattering,  of  hope  and 
despair.  Joanna  sat  by  her,  holding  her  hands  and  pressing 
them,  and  when  she  heard  how  her  mother  had  toiled  she  kissed 
her  hands,  and  when  she  heard  how  she  had  been  sick  she  flung 
her  arms  about  her  and  swayed  her,  and  sobbed  and  fondled  her. 
Mrs.  Rosevere  went  on  to  tell  how  that  at  last  she  had  been  able 
to  gather  together  a  little  money,  and  how  she  had  gone  to  Oroole 
and  had  waited  there,  taking  odd  jobs  of  work,  till  she  could  find 
a  boat  which  was  going  with  coals  to  Plymouth,  for  she  could  not 
afford  the  railway  journey ;  and  how  at  last  she  had  found  Mr. 
Hull  loading  to  go  there — and  how  now,  at  length,  she  was  back 
in  Plymouth.  The  story  took  a  long  time  in  telling,  for  the  poor 
woman  was  a  rambling  talker,  who  lost  her  thread  and  went  on 
without  it,  and  then  picked  it  up  at  the  wrong  place  and  generally 
entangled  it ;  but  Joanna  was  not  critical,  she  made  out  all  she 
wanted  to  know,  that  the  mother's  heart  had  yearned  through 
seven  years  for  the  child,  as  the  child's  heart  had  yearned  seven 
years  for  the  mother. 

A  rough  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Thresher's  voice. 

Joanna  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked. 

^We  can't  remain  here  all  night,  you  know,'  said  the  old 
woman  roughly,  even  rudely.  *  We've  got  our  own  duties  to  fulfil 
— and  a  mussy  it  is  some  folks  are  found  in  the  world  who  do  their 
duties.  Polly  has  to  go  back  to  the  ^'  Coach  and  Horses,"  and  IVe 
got  my  swearing  old  Radical  husband  to  attend  to.    So  we  are  off.' 
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*  Very  well,'  said  JoanDa,  *you  can  go/ 

*  And  I  hope  somebody  will  be  ashamed  of  herself,  and  of 
iWiig  people  a  lot  o*  trouble  for  Dothing,  and  of  her  ingratitude 

the  best  of  masters,  and *     Joanna  slammed  the  door  in 

face.  This  did  not  interrupt  or  put  a  stop  to  Mrs.  Thresher's 
i>g«!.  She  grumbled  as  she  got  into  her  bonnet,  gmmbled 
ut  of  the  house,  and  grumbled  ail  the  way  along  the 
rbican  to  her  own  home,  where  her  grumbling  was  drowned  by 
louder,  more  boisterous  political  grumbling  of  Mn  Thresher, 
Joanna  sat  &troking  her  mothers  hair  till  Mrs.  Thresher  was  out 
'  the  houge,  and  then  she  began  to  tell  her  mother  her  own  story. 
She  told  the  story  w*itli  perfect  frankness.  She  hid  nothing 
5m  her*  She  told  her  about  Charle**  Cheek,  and  the  necklace 
id  the  pink  silk  dress ;  she  told  her  about  Court  Royal,  and 
ibed  to  her  Lady  Grace  ;  she  told  her  of  how  ishe  had  been 
it,  and  was  obliged  to  run  away;  she  told  her  of  the  subscrip- 
ball^  and  then  she  told  her  how  Charles  had  been  there  that 
^  '  beaten  Ijizanis,  and  was  now  in  the  lock-up  till  Lixarus 
i»pear  against  him*  She  told  her  uuither  also  liow  that 
«he  had  been  about  to  be  married  to  Lazarus,  when,  in  the  nick 
of  timt*,  jihe— her  dear  mother— had  arrived  to  release  her.  Then 
she  was  gileni  for  a  few  mornenti*,  holding  her  mother's  liand 
between  both  of  hers,  and  her*  twitched  with  nervousness* 
'  Mother,*  she  Faid,  then  he^it^ted  ;  *  mother — hush  !  doe«  no  one 
hear?'  She  lintened.  The  house  was  still.  She  did  not  hear 
be  tread  of  Lazanis  upstairs.  Nevertheless  «he  was  not  «atii$fied, 
ie  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  looked  aloug  the  passage,  then 
Kumed,  took  her  mother*!<  hand  again  between  her  owu,  and 
id,  •  Mother — I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  never  could,  I  never 
[>ald,  be  hk,     I  would  not  have  lived,' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  * 

*  I  should  have  destroyed  myself/ 
^Oh,  Joanna  I  Joanna  1 '    The  poor  woman  shrank  back. 

Mother,  wh<*n  y«»u  were  in  your  deepest  def«pair,  andyomiaw 

flight  before  you,  you   threw  yourself  into  the  water,     I  was 

iven  to  the  last  point  of  endurance.     I  could  not,  I  would  not, 

iare  t<i  Iw  his  wife*     It  would  have  destroyed  all  my  s^'lf-reapeet. 

thought  how  I  could  escape,  and  I  saw  no  other  way  but  this.* 

Tht*  woman  shuddered.     *  I  did  wrong,  my  child,  very  wrong, 
^e  Lord  forgive  mv,  a  poor  sinner,     I   was  as  one  mad  at  the 
xe.' 
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*  I  was  not  mad,'  said  Joanna,  *  but  in  my  soberest  sense.  I 
would  never,  never  be  his — I  would  die  first ;  that  was  the  only  way 
of  escape  that  I  could  think  of.  Mr.  Jjazarus  is  not  a  bad  man 
altogether,  and  I  have  a  kind  of  regard  for  him,  he  has  his  good 
points ;  but  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  endure  him  as  a  husband. 
Can  you  understand  me,  mother ;  a  horror  and  loathing  came  on 
me — and,  just  as  you  came  by,  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
to  say  good-bye  to  the  daylight  which  I  thought  I  should  never 
see  again.' 

*  It  was  very,  very  wrong,'  whispered  the  mother. 

*  I  can't  see  that.  I  have  two  consciences,  one  pawnbroking, 
the  other  womanly.  The  first  had  no  opinion  about  it,  the  other 
was  very  positive  it  was  what  I  ought  to  do.' 

*  But  how — oh,  Joanna  ! '     The  poor  woman  shuddered. 

*  I  had  made  my  plan?.  Jjazarus  had  told  me  to  clear  away  a 
number  of  bottles  of  drugs  and  chemicals  from  his  room.  Among 
them  was  a  stoppered  phial  of  laudanum,  and  Charles  had  told  me 
about  that.  It  gives  no  pain  when  taken,  but  sends  you  to 
sleep,  and  you  sleep  peacefully  away  into  the  endless  sleep.' 

The  mother,  shivering  and  white,  held  Joanna  away  from  her. 

*  What  else  could  I  do  ?  Whither  could  I  go  ?  I  had  no  one 
to  whom  I  belonged  and  with  whom  I  could  find  a  home.  I  could 
not  remain  in  this  house  with  him  any  more  as  his  servant  after 
he  had  wanted  to  make  me  his  wife,  and  his  wife  I  would  not  be.' 

Her  mother  was  trembling  as  with  cold — as  she  trembled  on 
that  same  day  seven  years  before  when  she  stood  in  the  same 
house,  though  not  in  the  same  room,  and  when  she  was  drenched 
with  sea-water. 

*  You  may  say — There  was  Mr.  Charles  Cheek.  But,  mother, 
his  visit  came  too  late.  I  had  been  already  to  the  register  office 
with  Mr.  I^azarus.  It  is  true  he  had  written  to  me  two  or  three 
times,  to  tell  me  what  he  was  about,  but  he  had  not  said  a  word 
in  those  letters  about  wanting  me  to  be  his  wife.  And,  even  if 
he  had,  I  must  have  refused  him,  because  I  gave  him  up  to  his 
father  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Now,  mother,  would  it  have  been 
honourable  in  me  to  take  that  money,  and  afterwards  go  from  my 
agreement  to  which  I  had  signed  my  name  ?  No,  I  could  not, 
much  as  I  like  Charles — and  I  do,  I  do  like  him.  I  could  take 
him  as  little  as  I  could  Mr.  Lazarus.  I  have  a  conscience.  I 
have  two— they  may  be  queer  to  the  fancy  of  some  folk,  but  they 
are  plain  and  outspoken  to  me,  and  what  they  say,  that  I  do,  and 
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|liDg  and  bargaining  and  beiiting  down  with  them.     So 

fee,  mot ber»  there   was  no  help  for  it.     I  thought^  when  I 

aade  my  pUm,  that  if  I  took  all   the  laudanum  myself,  tuaater 

l^ould  find  it  out  and  fetch  a  doctor,  and  they  would  bring  me 

round,  so  I  was  resolved  to  give  him  some  of  the  laudanum  also, 

rnough  to * 

*  Ob,  Joanna !  *  in  a  tone  of  agony  and  horror ;  *  not  to  kill 
"him  also? ' 

*  No,  mother,  I  had  no  thought  of  that.  That  would  be  murder, 
and  no  prcjvocation  would  bring  me  to  that.     No.     I  thought  if 

le  should  swallow  enough  to  make  him  confused,  and  unable  to 
understand  what  bad  taken  me,  that  be  would  be  as  one  drunk, 
and  sleep,  and  wake  when  I  was  past  recovery/ 

Mrs,    Rosevere   wrong  her  hands,  uttered  a   faint  cry,  and  ^ 
clipped  out  of  the  chair  ujKin  her  knee$,  and  pressing  her  hands 
lit)  her  bosom,  said,  '  My  God!  my  God !  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
'didst  bring  me  here  in  time  to  save  the  soul  of  my  poor  child/ 
Jofinna  waited  till  her  mother  had  recovered  herself  somewhat 
eforo  she  proceeded  with  her  narrative.    She  drew  her  back  upon 
'^ihe  seat,  and  took  her  hand  again  between  her  own.    Her  face  was 
earnest  and  i«ilt^  now;  it  had  lost  ita  light  and  eoloiir. 

*  Mother,  the  Jews  have  a  ceremony  at  their  wedding*  of  fdling 
a  large  glaits  with  red  wine,  and  the  bridegroom  sips  this,  then 
{msses  it  to  the  bride  who  also  sips  it.  Then  he  finishes  it,  and 
when  it  is  empty  he  dashes  it  to  fragments  on  the  ground.     I 

^^had  to  prepare  everything  ui>stairs,  and  I  poured  the  laudanum 
Into  the  goblet,  and  mixed  it  well  with  the  wine.  Then  I  pur- 
i,  when  it  came  to  me  to  sip,  to  take  a  long  deep  draught, 
ing  only  just  enough  for  Lazarus  to  suit  my  purpose.  None 
would  suspect  what  I  bad  done.  I  would  go  away  to  my  little 
^ttic  room  and  lock  the  door,  and  ^ay  me  down  on  the  bed  and 
aever  wake  again,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  my  story, 
lother,  biad  not  you  arrived  at  the  proper  moment,  and  for  a 
ad  timtt  given  me  life/ 

*Jofiinna,*   said  Mrs.  Rosevere,  *thii  i*  very  terrible,  and  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,     Ood  fori^ve  me  that  I  ever  showed 
m  a  way  out  of  misery.     The  T  '  r**d  thru  to  save  me 

from  myself;  and  the  Lord  has  in  .  w  to  save  you.    Now, 

JoGiniia,  to  my  thinking,  there  U  no  time  to  he  Imt^  we  mvM  go 
iipalatm  at  once  and  throw  away  the  poison.    It  must  not  be  left 

Sed  r-ini»nifr  riiiiiutt'/ 
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*  Yes,  mother,'  said  the  girl,  *  you  are  right.  It  is  the  last 
duty  I  have  to  do  in  this  house,  and  it  shall  be  done  forthwith. 
After  that  we  will  go  out  and  leave  it,  never  to  set  foot  over  its 
threshold  again.' 

They  ascended  the  stairs  together.  The  door  was  shut. 
Joanna  knocked.     She  received  no  answer. 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  I^zarus  has  gone  out,'  whispered  her  mother. 
*  If  so,  we  must  not  leave  the  house  till  his  return.' 

Joanna  opened  the  door  into  the  newly  furnished  dining- 
room.  The  apartment  would  have  been  dark  but  for  the  flicker 
of  the  seven-wicked  Sabbatical  lamp.  Lazarus,  governed  always 
by  the  idea  of  economy,  had  extinguished  the  candles.  The  lamp- 
wicks  burned  badly,  and  the  light  was  lurid. 

Joanna  and  her  mother  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  round. 
All  at  once  the  woman  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  staggered  back. 
Joanna  at  the  same  moment  started  forward. 

On  the  floor,  under  the  red  silk  gold-embroidered  canopy,  lay 
Lazarus,  as  one  dead,  holding  the  empty  goblet  in  his  hand. 

The  girl  raised  him  on  her  knee,  tore  ofi"  his  cravat,  and  lifted 
his  head  on  her  bosom.  He  was  breathing  heavily.  Mrs.  Rosevere 
dashed  water  in  his  face. 

*  He  must  be  made  to  stand,'  said  the  woman.  *  He  must  be 
kept  on  his  feet,  walking  all  night.  He  must  be  forced  to  keep 
awake.' 

*  Oh,  mother,  he  has  been  fasting  since  yesterday  at  sunset^ 
and  he  has  taken  this  on  an  empty  stomach.  Hold  him,  mother, 
hold  him  whilst  I  run.  I  know  what  to  give  him.  That  was  not 
sold — that  will  save  him — the  rest  of  the  Ems  water.' 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

WITHOUT  A   WATCH-DOG. 

Mrs.  Eosevere  and  her  daughter  had  an  anxious  night  with 
Lazarus.  They  were  afraid  to  send  for  a  doctor,  lest  he  should 
discover  what  had  been  done.  They  walked  the  Jew  about,  and 
forced  him  to  drink  Ems  water,  and  did  not  venture  to  leave 
him  till  morning,  when  they  put  him  to  bed  in  his  old  room 
downstairs. 

He  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  next  day,  and  Joanna  and 
her  mother  attended  him.    He  was  surly,  and  snarled  at  them* 
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le  could  not  forgive  Joanmu  He  received  her  attentions  with 
reftentment.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  illneas.  He 
sappo^d  that  he  had  had  a  fit. 

As  he  got  better  he  occupied  himself  in  bed  whittling  a  stick. 
On  Monday,  after  he  had  eatrn  a  chop  and  dnink  a  bowl  of  soup 
made  for  him  by  Joanna^  and  brought  him  by  Mrs.  Rosevere,  he 
suddenly  leaped  out  of  bed  armed  with  his  stick,  and  chased  the 
woman  from  his  room,  then  rushed  after  her  into  the  kitchen, 
where  he  fell  upon  Joanna,  full  of  malice  and  fury,  swore  and 
Bursed  and  threatened,  and  *ttruok  her  over  the  head  with  the 
^«tick.  *  Get  out  of  this  place  Never  show  your  face  in  it  again, 
you  ungrateful  minx*  Eating  me  out  of  house  and  home.  Oh, 
yes  I  Chops  and  soup !  You  can*t  stint  yourselves  when  I  am 
ill  and  unable  to  look  after  you.'  Then  he  drove  them  out  of  his 
hou«e. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  he  bolted  and  barred  the  door. 
He  had  refused  to  allow  Joanna  to  take  anything  away  which  the 
girl  might  claim  as  her  own.  She  had  pleaded  for  nothing  but 
the  ix>t  of  lily  of  the  valley,  and  that  he  refused. 

WTien  Lazarus  had  thruut  Joanna  forth,  he  returned  to  his 

room  to  dress.     He  trembled  with  anger,  anger  that  had  been 

Kunmenng  in  his  mind  since  Sunday  morning,  but  wliich  he  hail 

■ept  in  control  till  he  was  strong  enough  to  give  it  vent. 

K     '  I  Atn  well  rid  of  her,*  he  said,  laying  aside  bis  stick.   '  Blighted 

■|^;y|ft4fty  ^hat  I  took  her  in.    This  is  the  gratitude  I  receive  for 

mStifing  nurtured  her  in  my  bosom,  a  viper  that  turns  and  stings 

me.    What  is  the  world  coming  to  ?     Where  is  morality  left  ? 

L|It*re  is  this  girl  that  I  liave  cared  for,  and  iBstructed,  and  fed, 

™d  given  my  society  to,  turns  my  head,  puts  me  to  frightful 

expense,  makes  me  sell  off  a  lot  of  capital  furniture  at  half  its 

nalue,  and  involves  me  in  bills  to  tradesmen  for  painting  and 

Kapering,  and  carpentering  and  plumbing,  turns  the  whole  houj^e 

H^e  down,  and  in  the  end — Bouta  me  in  the  face  of  my  own 

^EDrii|.Binkes  me  ridiculous.     WisU  md  the  Rabbi  Nathan  that 

WiffffT^^  wagi  a  fool,  because  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Judgeii, 

**He  followed  his  wife."     For  whoever  runs  after  a  woman  takes 

leave  of  his  sinuses,' 

Lazarus  wandered  about  bis  house  looking  at  the  changes  that 
had  been  made  in  It,  and  groaning.  The  bills  of  the  tindesizien 
had  not  come  in.  He  would  have  to  pay  them.  He  climbed  the 
»Uirii  to  Joanna's  attic  rcxun,  and  found  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
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flinging  her  pots  of  flowers  out  of  the  window  on  the  stones  of  the 
quay  or  into  the  water,  hoping  that  she  might  be  near  to  see  and 
bewail  the  destruction  of  her  cherished  possessions.  He  foand 
the  photograph  of  herself  and  Charles  Cheek.  He  had  not  seen 
it  before. 

*  That's  the  way  my  money  went !  Oh,  if  I  could  but  find  a 
case  on  which  to  prosecute  her ! '  He  tore  the  picture  to  pieces 
and  flung  it  into  the  street. 

There  was  nothing  else  in  the  room  that  Joanna  could  have 
called  her  own,  on  which  he  might  vent  his  spite.  He  crept  down- 
stairs again.  His  legs  were  not  firm  under  him,  the  laudanum 
or  the  Ems  water  had  weakened  him,  and  they  shook. 

*  I'll  have  Mrs.  Thresher  to  look  in  on  me  every  day,  I  will. 
She  is  a  sensible  woman,  and  took  Joanna's  conduct  to  heart.  Ill 
get  her  to  let  Polly  come  and  mind  the  shop.  She's  a  sharp  girl, 
and  if  I  promise  to  deal  handsomely  by  her,  perhaps  she'll  give 
up  the  bar  and  take  to  the  counter.  I'll  let  that  scorpion  know 
that  I  can  do  without  her.' 

He  wondered  at  himself,  as  he  stood  in  the  cari)eted  and 
furnished  rooms,  for  having  been  induced  to  change  his  old  mode 
of  life.  His  object  for  many  years  had  been  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  Marquess.  For  that  he  had  stinted  himself;  and  when 
his  opportunity  was  taken  from  him  he  had  been  unsettled,  without 
an  object  for  which  to  work  and  deny  himself.  Man  must  have 
some  aim ;  when  one  is  taken  from  him  he  finds  another.  When 
revenge  was  disappointed,  love  occupied  the  field.  He  had  began 
to  dream  of  a  happy  life,  such  as  he  had  dreamed  of  when  he 
married  his  first  wife.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  his  first 
dream,  now  the  second  was  dispelled. 

*  I'll  send  for  Crudge  to-morrow,'  he  said.  *  I'll  see  if  I  can't 
have  that  confounded  settlement  altered.  What  a  fool  I  was  to 
have  any  at  all,  but  I  was  infatuated.  I  thought,  after  all  the 
marks  of  tenderness  I  showered  on  the  girl,  she  must  love  me. 
What  wicked  ingratitude  after  all  I  have  done  !  Her  keep  must 
have  cost  five-and-twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  she  has  been 
with  me  seven  years,  that  is  a  hundred-and-eighty-five  pounds — 
then  her  clothing.  Why !  I've  spent  on  the  minx  two  hundred 
pounds  at  the  lowest  computation — and  now  to  desert  me !  What 
I  have  wasted  on  her  would  have  brought  me  in  ten  iK)und  per 
annum  at  five  per  cent.* 

He  fussed  about  his  shop,  now  closed.    He  routed  in  the 
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drawer^  he  (luked  al>out  in  the  kitchen^  in  the  vain  hope  of  dia- 
covering  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  something  bj  Joanna^  so  as 
to  h^  able  to  take  out  a  suinmuus  against  her.  He  could  nut 
find  that  anything  was  gone.  Darknestt  closed  in*  The  wind 
piped  and  sobbed  under  the  dt>orii  and  in  at  the  keyholes,  and 
the  rain  driszled  uguinst  the  window-paneg. 

*  Ahl'  said  Liuiiirus,  shuddering,  *a  south-west  wind  bluwing 
u{*  Channel,  charged  with  moisture.  Twenty-four  hours  of  rain. 
I  ho|>e  Joanna  and  her  motlier  are  out  in  it,  withuut  ^helter  for 
their  beads  to-night/  He  listened  to  the  drip  from  the  window- 
ledges,  and  the  jx>ur  down  the  fall  pipe,  *They  were  wet  when 
first  they  aime  into  this  house ;  may  they  be  as  wet  and  shivery 
now  they  leave  it/ 

He  grofied  for  sticks  to  light  his  fire.  He  was  unsuccessful. 
The  art  of  making  a  fire  is  not  in  man^  it  is  instinctive  in  woman* 
He  either  lays  it  or  lights  it  wrong,  l^azarus  found  out  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  most  intractable  art*  The  sticks  were  too 
thick,  or  the  jxaper  too  profuse,  or  the  coals  sluggish  in  kindling* 
A  whole  newspaper  went  in  a  flare  without  lighting  the  wood^  < 
and  when  the  wood  wa^i  kindled  with  the  application  of  a  candle^ 
ft  reftiied  to  communicute  it^  fin5  to  the  coals. 

So  he  sat  in  the  cold  and  dark,  growling  and  mijierable.  Then 
he  beard  a  scratching  noise  about  htm,  like  the  uncurling  of 
crumpled  |Hiper,  He  struck  a  match,  relit  the  candle  which  liad 
been  eitinguished  whilst  applied  to  the  sticks  in  the  grate,  and  ^ 
saw  that  the  fljor  was  alive  with  black  beetles,  which  '"f"!  h»  all 
directions  when  the  match  llared. 

He  left  the  candle  lightHl  (m  the  table,  and  relapsed  into  hit 
chair,  and  into  brooding  over  his  wrongs. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pri>jt[>ect  before  him.     He  would 
never  be  abb*  to  ri'phice  Joanna*     Mrs.  Thresher  wa,<  a  voniciuuj  ; 
eater,  and  would  expect  her  meals  at  his  houde*     He  would  have 
to  keep  Polly  as  well,  and  he  wan  doubtful  v^hether  Polly  would 
settle  into  the  '  after  the  more  lively  experiences*  of  the  i 

bar.     He  reason  ..  ....  himself  that  life  with  Joanna  would  have 

been  a  daily  struggle.     Set  a  Ix^ggar  on  horseback  and  be  will 
ride  to  the  devil ;  give  a  savagt?  clothes,  and  a  wardrobe  will  n«*L.. 
lufEee  him.     Translated  from  the  kitchen  to  llie  iiarlour,  from 
being  in  subjection  to  sharing  the  rule,  she  would  have  indulged 
in  extmragancr,  have  lovrd  idlf^nfj*-  t-d  bujfciness  for  plea-. 

eur^*     Tlki'Ti  li*'  thought  of  Charl**^  (;  ml  hr  itukiil  wlnflj 
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Joanna  was  not  really  fond  of  him.  How  she  had  interceded  for 
him !  His  picture  taken  hand-in-hand  with  her  he  had  discoTered 
in  her  bedroom.  If  he  had  Joanna  as  his  wife,  might  he  not  ex- 
pect a  similar  experience  to  that  he  had  undergone  with  Bachel  ? 

Then  he  felt  again  the  sting  of  the  blows  Charles  had  dealt  him, 
the  shaking,  the  humiliation  before  the  eyes  of  Joanna,  and  his 
blood  rushed  to  his  face.  Charles  had  been  in  confinement  since 
Saturday  afternoon.  On  Monday,  being  a  Bank  holiday,  no 
magistrate  was  sitting.  Tuesday,  at  eleven,  he  would  go  and  take 
out  a  proper  sunmions  against  him.  The  police  were  not  likely 
to  act  heartily  in  the  matter.  They  knew  Charles  Cheek,  and 
had  received  many  a  tip  from  him. 

How  badly  the  candle  burned!  What  was  that?  He  had 
lighted  a  wax  candle  from  upstairs  instead  of  a  kitchen  dip.  That 
came  of  having  strangers  in  the  house  !  Mrs.  Thresher  could  use 
nothing  but  the  best  for  the  kitchen.  A  curl  of  wax  was  formed 
at  the  side  of  the  candle,  folding  over  and  over  like  a  winding- 
sheet.  No  wonder  the  candle  burnt  badly,  a  thief  was  in  it. 
Lazarus  snufied  the  wick  with  his  fingers,  and  snuffed  out  the 
light. 

At  once,  from  all  sides,  came  the  rustling  of  the  black  beetles 
emerging  from  their  holes  and  spreading  over  the  floor.  Lazarus 
fancied  they  were  about  his  chair,  scrambling  up  his  legs.  He 
stood  up,  shook  himself,  relit  the  candle,  and  ran  about,  stamping 
on  the  retreating  insects. 

How  lonely  he  felt  in  the  house.  How  still  it  was,  like  a 
house  that  was  dead.  A  chill  sense  of  solitude  crept  over  him. 
What  if  he  had  another  fit  in  the  night.  What  if  he  woke  up, 
feeling  ill,  wanting  brandy,  or  to  be  bled,  and  no  one  was  in  the 
house  to  come  to  his  help ;  and  he  was  senseless  or  weak  in  the 
morning,  unable  to  open  the  door  when  Mrs.  Thresher  came  ? 
But — would  Mrs.  Thresher  come?  Perhaps  she  did  not  know 
that  he  had  driven  away  Joanna  and  her  mother.  Lazarus  was 
alarmed.  He  went  to  the  house  door,  and  unchained  and  un- 
locked it,  opened,  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking  out  into  the 
doleful  night.  The  rain  came  down  like  a  fine  spray  between  him 
and  the  lamp.  The  illuminated  windows  of  the  houses  were 
surrounded  by  fog  bows  and  magnified  to  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Those  persons  who  went  by  were  buried  under  umbrellas.  A 
rill  ran  in  the  gutter,  spinning  cabbage-leaves  and  stray  fish-heads 
on  its  surfiace.    He  would  get  very  wet  if  he  went  along  the  Barbican 
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the  liam  and  sausage  Bhop.  llesidesi  he  was  ashamed 
there  and  confess  that  he  was  afmid  to  s|»end  the  night 
liloQe  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Thresher  knew  nothing  of  his  At.  That 
insolting  old  Radical^  Mr,  Thresher,  would  twit  him  with  the 
of  Saturday  evening. 

he  stood  in  the  door,  doubtful  what  to  do,  something 
against  his  skin  and  stole  past  him.   lie  looked  down,  hot 
^oould  make  nothing  out  in  the  dark.     H**  ri -shnt  ami  r»-4>!irreii 
the  door,  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

*I  will  try  again  to  light  a  fire,*  he  said  ;  'then  I  shan't  f^ul 
^to  miserable  and  R>titarj.     It  is  all  Joanna's  doing.* 

He  re  laid  the  tire,  and  poured  some  paraffin  over  the  coals, 
ie  was  successful  this  time.  The  flames  ascended  to  the  sticks, 
le  sticks  crackled,  and  then  with  a  leap  the  fire  was  on  the  top, 
^e  mineral  oil  was  ablaze,  and  the  coals  emitted  puffs  of  flame, 
ad  began  to  glow. 

Lazarus  was  so  occupied  with  the  fire  that  he  did  not  observe 
the  presence  of  a  black  cat,  watching  him  out  of  its  green  eyes, 
seated  on  the  titble.  Only  when  the  Jew  got  up  from  his  knees 
and  took  the  kettle  to  fill  it  did  he  notice  the  creature.  He 
stood  still,  staring  at  it  in  surprise,  holding  the  kettle  in  one  hand« 
Luarua  had  a  great  dislike  to  cats.  As  he  looked  at  the  cat  the 
It  looked  at  him*  In  the  dark  the  narrow  slits  of  iris  bad 
aded*    The  eyes  shone  like  moonstones  in  the  candlelight. 

*  Get  out  I '  said   Imzbxvlb  ;  *  I  don't  want  cata  here.'    The 
lomtion  was  unheeded. 

*  Do  yon  hear  what  I  say  ?     Get  out  with  you ! ' 
The  cat  rose  and  stretched  itself   '  :  its  claws  into  the 

of  the  table-t4jp,  and  then  rasaat* 

*  Is  that  done  to  insult  me?  '  asked  LajEams.  ^^'hal  have  you 
ome  here  for?     Do  you  think  to  bunt  mice  among  my  vmlaable 

ina,  and  to  kitten  and  rear  a  family  among  costly  garments  f 
iTatt  a  hit,  Yowler !     I^U  make  you  yowl !  * 

He  tcK)k  his  light,  and  went  into  the  shop  to  get  a  whip. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  stick  that  Charles  had  employed  on  his 
back,  and  brought  it  with  him  into  the  kitchen.    When  he 
turned  the  cat  was  gone. 
'  Where  the  devil  is  the  creature  ? '  asked  Losarust  looking 
abont  him,  and  switching  about  with  the  stick. 

He  laid  the  stick  on  the  table,  and  reseated  himsea  ui  his 
.chair.     But  he  could  now  think  of  nothing  bat  the  cat.     What 
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had  become  of  the  beast  ?  Was  it  in  the  larder,  getting  at  thi 
bread  and  the  butter,  or  the  milk*  or  the  mutton  chops  ?  He 
listened,  but  heard  no  sound  save  the  drip  of  the  water.  Was  it 
in  the  shop  ?  Or  had  it  got  int^  his  own  little  room,  and  was 
prowling  among  some  Capo  di  Monte,  Dresden,  and  CheUea  figures 
he  had  there  ?  He  took  up  the  stick  again.  It  was  weighted 
with  lead  in  the  handle.  If  he  had  the  chance  he  would  bring 
that  end  down  on  the  head  of  the  oat  and  kill  it.  He  held  tl 
candle  in  one  hand  and  the  stick  in  the  other.  He  thrust  thi 
stick  into  every  corner  of  the  kitchen  without  dislodging  his 
visitor.  He  peered  into  the  coal  closet,  he  searched  the  back 
kitchen,  he  examined  the  larder ;  the  cat  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Then  he  went  down  the  passage  to  the  shop.  It  was 
hopeless  to  expect  to  discover  the  eat  there  if  it  had  chosen 
conceal  itself  among  the  sundry  objects  piled  and  scattera 
through  it.  He  held  his  breath  and  listened.  Was  that  the  cat 
purring?  On  tiptoe  he  crept  near  to  the  place  whence  the  nois 
came.  It  was  in  the  window.  He  craned  Ids  ear,  then  thri 
forward  the  candle,  and  had  it  nearly  blown  out.  A  pane  had 
been  starred  by  a  stone  some  time  ago,  and  he  had  mended  it 
with  strips  of  adhesive  paper  from  a  sheet  of  postage  stamps. 
One  strip  was  loose,  and  the  ind riving  draught  fluttered  it  and  made 
a  sound  like  the  purring  of  a  cat.  Then  the  Jew  left  the  shop 
and  fastened  the  door  behind  him,  and  explored  his  little  sanctum. 
That  door  had  been  left  ajar,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
cat  had  entered*  He  sought  it  in  every  comer,  under  the  presse 
under  the  bed,  behind  the  sedans.  He  could  see  nothing  of  i^ 
He  listened  ;  he  could  not  hear  it.  Yet  the  eat  must  be  in  tl 
house  somewhere,  and  when  he  was  quiet,  and  fallen  asleep, 
would  be  startled  by  the  gleam  of  the  moony  eyes,  and  a  crasl 
the  cat  had  upset  and  broken  some  valuable  porcelain.  He  sho 
his  bedroom  door ;  he  shut  the  passage  door,  and  was  again 
the  kitchen,  and  there,  on  the  table  in  the  same  place  as  befor^ 
as  though  it  had  remained  there  undisturbed,  was  the  black 
watching  him  out  of  its  lambent  eyes. 

*  I'll  have  a  watch-dog.     If  I  have  to  pay  fifteen  shilling 
one  I  will  have  one,  if  only  to  keep  cats  away.' 

I^azarus  was  sly.     He  put  the  stick  behind    hi^  back," 
turned  it  in  his  hand  so  as  to  hold  the  slight  end.    Then  he  > 
towards  the  table  step  by  step ;  he  would  not  rouse  th€  sustncic 
of  the  creature.    He  put  the  candle  on  the  floor. 
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*  Pretty  !  jirctty  ! '  said  the  Jew  in  a  caressing  tone.  *  Will  I 
hurt  my  beauty  ?  Ub  no!  it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  old  I^i^iru««  to 
do  you  harm.  Do  you  want  milk?  There  is  gome  in  the  jug  in 
the  larder.  What  do  you  say  to  a  lierring'a  head  ?  There  are 
«ome  in  the  sink.  May  I  chuck  you  under  the  chin  ?  May  I 
Bcratch  your  back,  you  beauty  ? ' 

But  the  creature  did  not  suffer  him  to  approach  without  rising, 
setting  up  its  back,  and  charging  its  tail  and  hair  with  electricity 
so  that  they  bristled  like  the  hairs  of  a  flue*bru8h.  The  expression 
of  its  eyes  wast  threatening.  It  half-ojiened  its  mouth  and  showed 
the  long  white  teeth  that  armed  the  gums.  Lazarus  was  afraid 
the  catwoald  leap  at  his  face,  and  he  put  up  his  arm  to  protect 
his  eyes,  thought  better  of  his  attempt,  and  backed,  still  watchinjf  i 
the  cat,  into  the  outer  kitchen. 

*The  black  imp! '  he  muttered.  *  I  must  make  a  way  for  it 
to  esciipe/  Then  he  unbolted  the  back  door  into  the  yard,  and 
left  it  ajar. 

Ha\ing  done  this  he  returned  to  the  kitchen.  The  cat 
no  longer  on  the  table,  no  longer  \nsible.  Whither  it  had  gone 
he  could  not  guess.  He  was  afraid  to  search,  lest  it  should  leap 
out  upon  him  with  extended  claws,  and  Naming  eyes,  and  keen 
teeth  to  faj^ten  in  his  flesh. 

*  ril  have  a  watch  dog.  I  must — I  will.  If  it  cost  uw  thirty 
shillings  I'll  have  one  to-morrow.  Aa  long  as  Joanna  was  here 
none  was  needed.  This  is  another  expense  she  U  putting  me  to. 
Oh,  I  wish  the  cat  would  find  her,  and  fly  in  her  face  and  tear  her 
wicked  eyes  out,' 

He  fetched  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  the  cupboard,  took  the 
kettle  from  the  fire,  and  mixed  himself  a  strong  glass.  Then  he 
drew  his  chair  close  to  the  ato^e  and  dimnk  his  brandy-and-water^ . 
li>tening  for  the  cat,  and  cursing  it,  and  then  Joanna,  and  think- 
ing he  heanl  a  itqt,  and  found  it  was  the  girl,  with  a  cat*s  face, 
and  flaming  eyes,  and  a  chain  of  Koman  pearU  dangling  round 
the  neck,  and  thm— somehow  the  pink  silk  dre*»  flickered  before 
him,  but  the  brush  of  the  cot  himg  below  it  and  swept  the  floor; 
and  then  the  howdab  upstain  began  to  dance  by  iti»elf,  and  tbo 
Babltttjcal  lamp  to  irwtng  as  a  flaming  pendulum,  all  its  seven  jets 
alight  as  he  watched  it,  and  woodered  whether  it  would  swing  so 
high  aa  to  unhook  itaelf  from  the  ceiling  and  eome  down  with  a 
crash  and  go  out.  He  f toured  out  more  bmndy»  but  wa^  doxing 
and  wmking  intermittentiy,  and  forgot  to  add  the  water^  and  the 
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loaded  stick  was  on  the  table  trying  to  lift  itself  on  its  femle  and 
dance^  but  the  head  was  heavy,  and  at  each  effort  down  it  came 
again  with  a  bang. 

So  he  slept,  with  feverish  dreams,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
waiting  for  the  cat  to  go  out  at  the  back-door,  when  he  would 
lock  it  and  retire  to  his  bed,  and  then  for  a  while  forgetting  why 
he  sat  up.  The  coals  crackled  and  grew  cold.  The  candle  burnt 
down  to  the  socket  and  dissolved  all  the  wax,  and  the  flame 
turned  blue  and  danced  over  the  molten  wax. 

Then — all  at  once  Lazarus  sprang  up  with  a  cry,  and  caught 
at  the  stick.  Before  him  stood  two  figures.  He  could  see  their 
faces  indistinctly  by  the  flicker  of  the  expiring  candle — one  a 
coarse  face,  marked  with  scars,  and  a  heavy  lower  jaw.  He  felt 
the  stick  wrenched  from  his  trembling  hand,  and  after  that  he 
saw  and  felt  no  more. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  stir  at  the  Barbican. 
During  the  night  the  Golden  Balls  had  been  entered,  robbed, 
and  Lazarus  had  been  found  lying  dead  in  his  kitchen  with  his 
skull  broken.  A  loaded  stick  lay  at  his  side.  On  the  table, 
purring  and  complacent,  beside  an  empty  candlestick,  sat  an 
ownerless  black  cat. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

TWO       PICTURES. 

Every  window  of  Coiu-t  Royal  is  lighted  up,  and  the  terrace  is 
hung  with  coloured  lamps.  Carriage  after  carriage  drives  up 
and  deposits  members  of  every  knowable  family  for  many  miles 
round  Kingsbridge,  for  the  Cheek-Roseveres  are  settled  in,  and 
are  giving  their  first  soiree  of  dancing  and  music. 

The  footmen  in  scarlet  and  buff  are  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
grand  staircase — scarlet  and  buff  are  the  Cheek-Rosevere  livery, 
because  no  more  showy  livery  could  be  thought  of.  That  of  the 
Eveleighs  was  only  buff  and  scarlet.  The  house  had  gone 
through  a  reformation  under  the  hands  of  an  art  adviser  and  Oxford 
Street  furniture  dealers.  Much  of  the  old  decoration  was  pre- 
served but  renovated ;  most  of  the  good  Chippendale  furniture 
and  Florentine  inlaid  cabinets,  and  Sdvres  and  Dresden  china, 
and  the  pictures  of  Morland,  and  Grainsborough,  and  Gerard  Dow 
were  still  there.    But  everything  was  freshened  up,  the  gilding 
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regilt  and  barnished,  the  colours  brightened^  the  polished  wo 
repoli«hed.    The  curtaing,  the  coverings,  were  all  of  silk  or  satin,^ 
and  were  new. 

The  state  dniwing-room  was  lighted  by  electric  bumerff,  the 
chandeliers  had  been   banished    from   the   ball*rooin*     Hie   old 
motto  of  the  Eveleighs,  *  tiuod  antiquatur  et  aenescit   prope  m~ 
teritum  est,'  was  everywhere    effaced  and  iiupplanted  by  'Nil 
pnt*stat  buccap/ which  maybe  inter^>reted  '  Nothing  like  Cheek.' 
In  the  dining-room,  over  the  chimney-piece,  the  Ducal  armgi  hadi 
made  way  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Cheeks,  si  unicorn,  beneath 
which  was  inscribed  *  Plentie  of  Pushe  '  as  well  as  *  Nil  prsestat  § 
bucc^/  for  the  old  scroll  of  the  legend  had  been  utilised,  and  twaj 
mottoei(  were  needed  to  fill  the  «croU  from  which  the  lengtbyj 
inscription  had  been  erased*     Besides,  as  the  family  name  wa« 
double,  and  the  arms  were  double,  why  not  duplicate  the  motto? 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  event  described  in  the  hist 
L'hapter,  and  in  that  time  great  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
iiffairs  of  the*  Duke  readied  a  climax;  C»»urt  Royal  was  lost,  and 
passed  to  Cheek  of  the  Monokenitic  system^  But  the  Monokeroaj 
wai  too  pufihing  and  prosperous  a  beast  to  be  resigned,  and  tho* 
old  man  remained  at  the  litnid  of  the  estabtishment  in  town, 
gathering  in  money  as  fast  a«i  he  could,  with  both  handj^. 

Thr  old   man's  objections  to  hh  son's  marrijige  with  Jruinna 
gave  way  when  he  found  she  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the 
Jew's  fortune,  amounting  to  seventy  rhouji«and  jiounds.   *  A  clever  j 
giri — a  girl  of  the  peri'xl,'  he  naid  ;   *  knows  how  to  work  her  I 
way  to  tht*  fure,     She  would  have   been   invaluable  to   me  in 
my  shop.* 

Never  had  the  state  rooms  of  Court  Royal  looked  so  !>-*■" 
and  bMQtiftil  as  this  night,  (*harlo<  Cbet^k  stood  in  the  <i 
room  receiving  his  guests^  But  wc  beg  his  pardon,  he"  is  no 
longer  Mr.  C,  Chrck,  but  Mr,  Cbeek-Rosevere — he  has  asitumerl 
hiH  wife^s  name  in  addition  to  M«  own.  Every  now  and  then 
Charleji  lookt'd  round  in  expectation  and  uneaiiiness  for  Joanna, 
who  was  not  present,  Pre{K>!«He^?{ing  and  handsome,  with  his  fair 
hair,  light  moustache,  and  plciiwrnt  blue  ©yes,  h«  had  a  cheerful 
greeting  for  everyone-  *  But  where  is  Joanna?'  he  thought,  and 
the  gu«*sti*  looked  round  also,  and  wandeTcd  through  th«  rooms  in 
*|ue»t  of  th«*ir  hostess.  *  How  very  odd  !  Why  is  not  Mrs.  Cheek* 
Kosevere  here  to  receive  us?  * 

Presently,  when  all  bad  arrived,  a  cottple  of  scarlet  and  bntf\ 


of  hothouse  fiowers  in  each  hand ;  she  sailed,  smilingly,  looking  ver 
lovely,  down  the  room,  bowing  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  givinj 
a  hand  to  none — how  could  she,  holding  flowers  in  each  bnnd? 

*  My  dear  Joe ! '  said  Charles  to  her  after  everyone  was  gone 
*  how  conld  you  behave  as  you  did  ?  It  was  rude — it  was  gT»>«»lj 
impertinent,  and  we  are  such  new  comers,* 
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*My  dear  Charlie,'  answered  Joanna,  with  |)erfect  self-satisfac- 
tion/1  know  what  I  am  about.  Lady  Grace  could  not  have  done  it, 
and  would  not ;  she  could  afford  to  be  condescending  and  sweet; 
her  iK)sition  was  unagsailable.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  nobodies 
who  have  risen  to  the  surface  through  trade.  We  cannot  affor 
to  be  gracioufl,  or  folks  will  say  we  are  pleading  to  be  received  into 
society.  We  must  be  insolent,  and  take  our  place  by  storm,* 
•  •■•■•  * 

On  the  road  from  Teignmouth  to  Dawlish,  a  little  out  of  the 
town,  stand  two  houses  in  their  grounds.  The  road  is  somewhat 
steep,  ai%cending  through  red  banks  of  sandstone.  Presently  a 
UttW  ganlen  door  is  reached,  where  there  is  a  fork  in  the  road, 
and  over  the  wall  of  red  stone  can  bo  seen  a  luxurious  growth 
of  arbuttts,  guelder  rose,  and  acacia,  and  above  the  flowering 
biuihes  the  brown  thatch  of  a  cottage,  with  bedroom  windows 
peeping  out  through  the  thatch.  By  ntanding  on  tiptoe  one  can 
even  look  int<»  tht^  ganlru  and  isee  that  the  cottage  has  a  verandah 
covered  with  creeping  roses,  and  that  French  windows  ojjen  into 
this  verandah- 

A  little  way  higher  up  the  hill  is  a  more  pretentious  house  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Italian  villa  jttyle ;  but  the  house  is  more 
than  a  villa,  it  is  almost  a  mansion*  The  grounds  are  fairly 
extensive,  the  pines  are  luxuriant  and  of  choice  kinds.  The 
insignis  is  grown  there  to  a  stately  tree.  There  are  gla«s  con- 
servatories. At  the  door  stands  a  frhjtman  In  buff  and  scarlet. 
The  windows  are  of  plate  glass* 

Presently  an  old  gt*ntleman,  with  hair  white  as  snow,  and  an 
aimost  trans{>arent,  wax-like  complexion,  is  wheeled  into  the 
garden  in  a  chair,  attended  by  an  old  bent  man,  leaning  on  a 
•till         '  ntle  and  smiling. 

•  ,^  ir  old  friendf,  the  Duke  of  Kingsbridge,  Lord. 

Ronald,  and  I-ady   Grace.    Shortly  after  the   >I)tn|Uess   come 
forth,  and  t!  '    lend  the  hilh 

As  tht^y  I  le  green  door  of  the  c^tage,  which  ait%, 

a«  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  the  otheri  it  is  opened,  and  from  it  ii 
Mr,  WtM  '       *    ;ind  hi*i  daughter  Lucy, 

Th«*  jxirty  proceeds  to  the  walk  along  the  sea-wall^ 

extending  for  a  mile,  above  the  sands  at  low  water  and  the 
when  the  tide  i«  full.  There  they  will  he  joined  after  a  while  by 
Bcavis,  who  is  in  a  solicitor's  office  in  the  town,  and  likely 
eventually  to  be  taken  into  partnership. 
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Not  all  the  estates  of  the  Dake  have  been  sold.  Court  Royal — 
dear  Conrt  Royal — is  lost  for  even  The  manor  of  Kingsbridge  is 
gone.  Alvington,  Loddiswell,  Charlton,  are  all  gone,  but  Fowells- 
combe  remains — ^ruinous,  indeed,  but  not  lost — and  Bigbory. 

*  Yon  may  depend  upon  it,'  says  Mr.  Worthivale,  *  all  we  want 
is  time.  Penzance  is  used  up.  Torquay  is  done  for.  The  aspect 
of  P&ignton  is  against  it.  The  time  must  come  when  Bigbury  Bay 
will  form  a  crescent  of  glittering  white  houses,  tier  on  tier — when 
the  express  from  town  will  fly  past  Torquay,  leap  the  Dart  on  a 
tubular  bridge  at  Dartmouth,  and  rush  past  Kingsbridge  to  find  a 
terminus  at  Bigbury,  the  climatic  resort  of  the  future.  Then, 
your  Grace ' 

*  My  dear  Worthivale,  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  town  laid,  nor  the  first  sod  of  the  new  line  turned.' 

*  But,  your  Grace,  what  a  comfort  to  think  of  the  future,  the 
reflorescence  of  this  splendid  house  I  I,  also,  may  not  see  it,  but  I 
live  in  faith.     Your  grandchildren — ' 

*  Dear  Worthivale,'  said  the  Marquess,  *  I  am  sorry  to  dash 
your  dream,  but  I  shall  never  marry.' 

*  Nor  I,'  said  Lady  Grace,  in  a  low  tone. 

*  So  the  race  will  die  with  us.  Quod  antiquatur  et  senescit — 
prope  interitum  est.' 


THE   END. 
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